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INTRODUCTION. 



The word Testament is a term for any document wMcli is attested by 
eeal or otherwise. Such documents, in law, are a "Will bequeathing 
property, or a Covenant embodying a solemn treaty or contract. It is tn 
this latter sense that the word is biblically used. The Old Testament em- 
braces the covenant between God and his people, expressing the terms 
of service and favour under the old dispensation ; the N^ Testament em- 
bodies a similar covenant under the later dispensation of his Son. Both 
Testaments constitute what (from the Greek 6 /?ti3Aof, the book) is pre- 
eminently styled The Bible. 

The New Testament is that body of twenty-seven books, or treatises, 
written by eight different authors, which the Christian Church from the 
apostolic age has considered as providentially designed by Jesus Christ, the 
Great Head of the Church, as the true, and perfect, and infallible expres- 
sion and record of his religion. The authenticity of these books, their 
historical truth, and the verity of the religion they teach, have been 
demonstrated with great learning and fbrce, and at great lengthy by many 
able writers. The vast mass of proof we may very imperfectly classify 
as Historical, Prophetical, and Internal. Of tiiese we briefly notice the 
first two. 

HiSTOEIOAL PeOOF. 

The Historical Proof embraces, I. The testimony of profane or pagan 
authors to the facts of Christianity. 1. Tacitus, the greatest of Ro- 
man historians, says, in words which show his o^^ pagan hostility to 
Christianity, thalt^the emperor Nero "inflicted the severest punishments 
upon a class of people held in abhorrence for their crimes, callfd ChriS' 
tians. The founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death in the 
reign of Tiberius under his procurator, Pontius Pilate. This 'destructive 
superstition, thus checked for a while, broke out again, and spread, not 
only over Judea, wher« the evil 4Kginated, but through Rome also." 
This extract furnishes, in fact, a brief history of the origin of Christianity ; 
of the existence, time, and death of its founder, and the early martyrdoms 
of his Church. 2. Suetonius, another Roman pagan historian, says, in 
his Life of Nero : " The Christains were punished — a set of men of a new 
and mischievous superstition." 8. Pliny, one of the most elegant of pa- 
gan writers, in a letter to the emperor of Rome about thirty or forty 
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years after the death of Christ, detailing the persecutions he was inflicting 
on the Christians of his province, says : " They declared that the whole of 
their guilt or error was that they were accustomed to meet on a stated 
day before it was light, and to sing in concert a hymn of praise to Christ 
as God, and to bind themselves by a sacred obligation, not for the perpe- 
tration of any wickedness, but that they would not commit any theft, 
robbery, or adultery, nor violate their words, nor refuse when called upon 
to restore anything committed to their trust. After this they were ao- 
customed to separate and then to re-assemble to eat in common a harm- 
less meal/^ These passages demonstrate, by the highest possible pagan 
authority, the great facts of the existence, the time, and the death 
of Christ, as well as of the sufferings, the purity, the stated worship, 
the belief in Christ's divinity, and the sacramental meal of the early 
Church. 

n. The testinlony of pagan controversial opposers, Celsus wrote 
against Christianity in the second century. He assumes throughout that 
the four Gospels were written by the authors whose names are attached 
to them, and that if he can overthrow them he destroys the religion. He 
does not so much deny the miracles of Jesus as ascribe them (like the 
scribes) to magic and connection with evil powers. Porphyry in the 
third century, and the emperor Julian in the fourth, follow the same course. 
The authenticity of the Gospels is by them wholly admitted. 

III. Higher than all pagan admission is the testimony of the early 
Christian Church. That the primitive Christians were a holy Church, 
sifted by the terrible power of martyrdom, is attested alike by pagan 
statements, by Christian record, and by the wonderful and solemn dis- 
closures of the catacombs, whose sepulchral inscriptions bear register of 
the inamense numbers of the martyr army. Of the truth of the Christian 
history these were the witnesses, such witnesses as no other history ever 
claimed. 

A whole body of Christian writers exists, extending from the present day 
to the time of Paul aad the evangelists. A whole mass of books and records 
lies along from the present commentary to Matthew himself. Each suc- 
cessive generation quotes the books of the preceding generation entirely 
up to the New Testament writers. Each generation proves the existence 
of the writings of the previous generation by quotations ; for nobody can 
quote books that do not exist. All these generations quote the books of 
the New Testament ; and each generation quotes the preceding genera- 
tion as quoting the New Testament. The New Testament books could 
not then have been forged or written at any point subsequent to the time 
of the writers whose name they bear. And that is the very time which 
the pagan Tacitus, and Suetonius, corroborated by Pliny, affirm to have 
been the time of Christ. In the evangelists and epistles we have, there- 
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fore, the testimony of contemporaries to the doings and sayings of Christ, 

and those contemporaneous holy men who died to seal the truth of their 

narrative. 

Prophetio Peoof. 

Prophetic fulfilments we will treat under two classes, namely, Prophe- 
cies shown to be fulfilled by pagan testimony, and Prophecies shown to 
bo fulfilled by the New Testament. 

I. Taking the Hebrew Scriptures and the Pagan testimonies above 
given, (without adducing the New Testament,) we could give a powerful 
proof from prophecy of the divine character of Christianity. We would 
leave out of account all prophecy that could be called obscure, (which 
belongs to the interior doctrines rather than to the external proofs,) and 
take those which are unequivocal and clear. 

1. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Josephus agree that the time of Christ was 
the period when, according to the Sacred Books, the advent was gener- 
ally expected. So clear was prophecy as to the time, that the age was 
looking for its fulfilment. 

2. The celebrated prophecy (Gen. xlix, 3, 10) predicted that Shiloh 
should come before the sceptre should depart from Judah ; and all the 
ancient Jewish writers agreed that Shiloh was Messiah, that is, Christ, 
The sceptre has departed, and Messiali has therefore come ; and he came 
so early as the time at which Tacitus, etc., affirm that Jesus came; and 
the Jews admit he never came before. 

3. Daniel (ix, 25) prophesies (in Persia during the captivity, when Je- 
rusalem was in ruins) that "from the going forth of the command" of 
the Persian king " to restore and build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah, the 
Prince, shall be" 7+60+2, equal to sixty-nine weeks. These weeks, it 
is on all hands admitted, are year-weeks, of which each day is a year. 
Certainly no Jew can claim them to be day-weeks, for Messiah did not 
come in sixty-nine ordinary weeks. But the extent of the period from 
the time of the restoration of Jerusalem to the time assigned by Tacitus, 
etc., to Christ, (lea;)rfng to learned men to prove the exactitude of the fit,) 
we may aflBrm, upcfii the face of it, to agree with the requirements of the 
prophecy. But Daniel goes on to say that the Messiah " shall be cut off;" 
of which Tacitus states, as exact fulfilment, that " Christ suffered death 
in the reign of Tiberius, under his procurator Pontius Pilate." 

n. In taking up prophecies whose fulfilment appears from the New 
Testament, we assume that the argument for the veracity of the New 
Testament writers is conclusive, so far as concerns the main facts they 
attest. Le^tving out all reference to miraculous facts, if the evangelists and 
Paul are reliable for the "historical points, like the lineage, birthplace, hum- 
ble origin, peaceful doctrines, sacrificial death, and diffusion of his religion 
among the Gentiles, Jesus fulfils the pictures of prophecy. Here note : 
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1. His lineage from David, making him a hereditary temporal prince. 
See notes on Matt, i, 21, 1-17. 

2. His hirthplace, identical with David's birthplace, Bethlehem, . See 
notes on Matt, ii, 1-6. 

8. His hnmble rise, as a branch or spront. See notes on Matt, iii, 23. 

4. His character as a peacefdl teacher, yet his doctrines to become the 
religion of the Gentiles. See notes on Matt, xii, 17-21. 

5. The locality of his early ministry, G-alilee. See notes on Matt, iv, 
12-16. 

6. His death : At the passover. See note on Matt, xxvi, 3. As a ransom. 
Isa. liii, 4-11. See note on Matt, xx, 28. 

Of miraculous facts we select the following : 

1. Birth from a pure virgin. See notes on Matt, i, 22, 23, 

2. Performance of miracles. Consult Isa. xxxv, 4-6, and xxix, 18. See 
note on Matt, xi, 4, 5. 

3. His resurrection from the dead. Isa. liii, 12. 

4. His rule over the nations, Isa. xi, 4-10 ; Isa, ii, 1-4 ; Psa. ii, 8. 
Finally, with the ftdl recollection that the Old Testament claimed to 

be prophetic, and to foretell the friture Messiah, read the passage of Isaiah 
Iii, 13 — liii, 12, and judge whether it is not a wonderftd descriptive 
outline of the Messiah of the Gospels. 

Inspiration or the Soeiptueks. 
If the New Testament writings be true, they are inspired, since they 
affirm their own inspiration. Rom. iii, 1 ; 2 Tim. iii, 16 ; 2 Pet. i, 21 ; 
John xxiv, 49 ; xiv, 16-26 ; Matt, x, 19, 20, (see note.) 1. That the Scrip- 
tures are an infallible expression of the religion of Jesus is necessarily true. 
For how absurd would it be for Jesus to pass through the terrible labour 
and suffering of bringing his religion into existence, and then to leave it in 
no definite, certain, intelligible, and permanent shape. 2. The Scriptures 
were accepted as inspired by the Primitive Church in its inspired and 
martyr age, before the last apostle had deceased, and while miracle and 
the discerning of spirits were still existing in the Church. 3. Without at 
the present time discussing the nature of inspiration ; without deciding 
whether it was by the divine selection of every word, and giving it to the 
mind and pen of the writer ; or by gua/rding him from every error in Chris- 
tian truth and doctrine, or even in historical, natural, or chronological 
fact ; or whether it was by eleoatum^ filling the mind with the spirit and 
the clear perception of Christian truth ; thus much is certain : that the New 
Testament is accepted and sanctioned by the inspired Church ; by Jesus, 
the Head of the Church ; and by God in his providence, as the true and 
altimate expression and record of religious truth and doctrine. 
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ITS AUTHOR. 

Matthew the evangelist and apostle was a Galilean, and the son of Alpheufl, 
If his father was the same with the Alpheus named as the father of James the 
Less, then he was oousui of the Lord Jesus. His name of Matthew, signifying, 
prohably, Gift of God, seems to have been a new, regenerate name, substituted 
for his bu-th-name Levi, like Peter for Simon, and Paul for Saul. 

Matthew's residence was at Capernaum, and he was by profession a public5an. 
The Lake of Gennesaret, by which he lived, however deserted now, was then 
surrounded with an immense population ; it was embosomed in the fertile Jor- 
dan valley ; its fisheries supplied a source of livelihood, and its surface was 
alive with a busy navigation and traffic. It was the gi«at thoroughfare for the 
commerce of Damascus and Babylon with Southern Palestine. A custom-house, 
for the collection of duties upon the commodities of this traffic, was located by 
the Roman government at Capernaum, and Matthew was there a tax collector. 
The publicans proper were usually Bomans of rank and wealth, who farmed or 
let out the business of collecting to resident deputies, who were called porti- 
tors. It was to this last class that Matthew belonged. A competence, if not 
wealth, was likely to be gained by this office ; but, as the officer thereby became 
an agent of the Roman government, be encountered a great unpopularity with 
his countrymen. 

As Matthew was one day sitting at the receipt of customs by the sea-sidef 
Jesus, at an early period of his ministry, passed and pronounced the mandate, 
" Follow me." That Matthew already knew Jesus, if not his relative, is plain 
from the instant result. " He arose and followed " his Lord. When, before the 
sermon on the mount, our Lord inaugurated his body of apostles, Matthew was 
included ; and in his own catalogue stands second in class and eighth in order. 

About six months after this first call Matthew gave a great feast in honour 
of his Lord, to which he invited many of his former publican associates. He 
gives a brief account of the feast ; but we are indebted to Luke for the fact^ 
which Matthew's modesty omitted to mention, that Matthew himself was the 
giver. The first three evangelists (whose Gospels are called synoptical, from 
the fact of their marked correspondence with each other, in which John's Gos- 
pel does not share) mention the sullen murmurs of the scribes and Pharisees 
at the association of Jesus with publicans and sinners, as well as our Lord's 
most wise and benevolent replies. 

Matthew's name appears in the New Testament for the last time in the cata- 
logue of the eleven in the Acts, and be was doubtless at the feast of Pentecost 
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The most authentic primitive tradition assures us that he preached the Gospel 
for some years in Palestine. This accords well with the similar record that the 
apostles remained and preached in Jerusalem twelve years. See note on Acts 
viii, 1. Later ecclesiastical writers suppose that he preached in Ethiopia, and 
there suffered martyrdom. But an earlier writer, Heracleon, who lived in the 
second century, affirmed that Matthew was one of the apostles that did not 
undergo the martyr's fate. 

ITS ORIGIN AND DATE. 

The earliest antiquity was unanimous in assigning theypresent order of the four 
Gospels as their chronological order of publication, and Matthew's was therefore 
held to be the earliest. , The same antiquity also agrees that Matthew originally 
wrote it in Hebrew; that is, in the Ara/maic or popular Hebrew, as spoken by 
the Palestinian Jews of that day. It was therefore doubtless written while 
the Church was mainly Jewish, in Palestine ; and during, or soon after, the 
twelve years while the Apostles remained in Jerusalem. This accords with the 
historic statements of Theophylact and others, placing its publication at from 
eight to fifteen years after the ascension. This early date is not at all contra- 
dicted, as is by many supposed, by the passages xxvii, 8, and xxviii, 15, in 
which the name Potter's Pield and the Jewish fable of the stealing Christ's 
body by the disciples, are said to be permanent " until this day." Such language 
does not so much furnish a great distance of time, as make an appeal to the 
then present existence of this lumie and this foible in illustration of the truth of 
the evangelist's narrative. 

But while the Hebrew original of Matthew's Gospel may thus be pronounced 
unquestionable, critics are clearly agreed that our present copy has all the 
marks of an original Greek composition. The proofs of originality are too ex- 
plicit and numerous to be gamsaid. It is, also, quoted by all the earliest writ- 
ers, without misgiving, as a true authoritative Matthew. The only conclusion 
left us is that the Greek is a duplicate^ rather than a translation, and that both 
are by Matthew. 

This Gospel, then, may be fairly considered the most aucient of Christian doc- 
uments existing. Mr. Lewin, in his Life of St. Paul, maintains with no little 
plausibility that the Apostle used it and quoted it. Thus, 1 Cor. vii, 10-12, 
alludes to Matt, xix, 6 ; and 1 Thess. v, 1, 2, alludes to Matt, xxiv, 36, 43 ; and 
1 Cor. ix, 14, to Matt, x, 7 ; and 1 Cor. vi, 3, to Matt, xix, 28 ; and 1 Cor. xiii, 2, 
to Matt, xvii, 20, and xxi, 21. These passages in the Apostle and the Evangelist 
undoubtedly refer to the same sayings of Jesus ; and unless Paul obtained them 
through some independent tradition, he must have had this Gospel in hand. 
The fact that these sayings are given by Matthew alone creates a strong pre- 
sumption for Mr. Lewin's theory, and throws the burden of proof upon the 
adverse side. From aU these considerations, dissenting from a very general 
opinion among scholars, we hold the very early publication of Matthew. See 
our voL ii, p. 10. 
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PERIOD FIR8T. 

THE INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

Prefece of St. Luke 

Preface of St. John 

Annunciation to ElizabBth 

Salutation of Mary 

Visit of Mary to Elizabeth 

Birth of John the Baptist 

An angel appears to Joseph. . . . 
J esus s Dirtn. ..*..*•••«•. ••• 

Genealogy of Jesus 

Appearance of an angel to the 

shepherds; their visit to Jesus 

Circumcision of Jesus 

Jesus presented in the temple 
The Magi. FUght of Jesus into 

Egypt. Cruelty of Herod 

Return of Jesus from Egypt. . 
Jesus goes to the Passover at 

twelve years of age 



PERIOD SECOND. 

THE QUAMPICATION. 

John the Baptist and his ministry 

Jesus is baptized 

Jesus's temptation 

John the Baptist's testimony to 
Jesus; its effects 



PERIOD, THIRD. 

THE PREPARATORY MINISTRY. 

Marriage Feast at Cana, of Gali- 
lee 



Fii -st Passover of Jesus's Ministry, 

Jesus goes to Jerusalem, at the 
Passover ; he casts the traders 
out of the temple 
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1 : 18-25. 
1 : 26. 
1 : 1-17. 



1: 25. 



2 : 1-23. 



3 : 1-12. 
3:13-17. 
4: 1-11. 



I«nke. 



1: 1-4. 



1: 5-25. 
1:26-38. 
1 : 39-56. 
1:57-80. 



2: 1-7. 
3 : 23-38. 

2: 8-20. 
2: 21. 
2:22-38. 



2: 39. 
2 : 40-52. 



1: 1-8. 
1 : 9-11. 
1:12,13. 



[1-18 
1:80; 3: 
3: 21-23. 
4: 1-13. 



1 : 1-18. 



1 : 19-62. 



2 : 1-12. 



2 13-26. 
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HormonF* 



Jesus's discourse with Nicode- 



mus 

Jesus, leaving Jerusalem, bap- 
tizes in rural Judea. John's 
last great testimony to Jesus. 

Jesus, after John's imprison- 
ment, retires through Sama- 
ria to Galilee. The Samaritan 
woman and townsmen 

PubUc ministry of Jesus in Gali- 
lee, and healing of nobleman's 
son 



Jesus goes to Nazareth ; pre- 
serves his Hfe by a miracle ; 
fixes his dwelling at Caper- 
naum 

Call of Simon and Andrew, also 
of James and John, with the 
miracle which preceded it. . . . 

Jesus heals a demoniac in the 
synagogue at Capernaum. . . . 

Peter's wSe's mother and others 
are healed. Attended by some 
of his disciples, Jesus teaches 
and works miracles in Gal- 
ilee 

Jesus heals a leper 

Jesus heals a paralytic 

Call of Matthew 

Second Passover. 

Healing of an infirm man at Be- 
tbesda, in Jerusalem 

Jesus vindicates his disciples for 
plucking ears of corn on the 
Sabbath 

Jesus heals a ff an with a with- 

^ ered hand on the Sabbath, and 

withdraws himself from the 

Pharisees, and heals many. . . 

PERIOD FOURTH. 

THE PLAT70BM AND EXTENDINa 
MINISTRY. 

Jesus retires to a mountain, and 
calling his disciples to him, 
chooses twelve ; he is followed 
by a great multitude, and heals 
many 

The Sermon on the Mount 

The centurion's servant healed. 

The widow's son is raised from 
the dead at Nain 
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4: 12. 
4: 17. 

4: 13-17. 
4:18-22. 



[4:23-25. 

8: 14-25. 
8: 2-4. 
9: 1-8. 
9: 9. 



12: 1-8. 



12 : 9-21. 



10: 2-5. 
5: 1-7:49. 
8: 5-13. 
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1: 14. 



1 : 14, 15. 



1 : 16-20. 
1: 21-28. 



1 : 29-39. 
1 : 40-45. 
2 : 1-12. 
2 : 13, 14. 



2 : 23-28. 



3 : lr-12. 



3:13-19. 



Luke. 



3: 18. 



John. 



3 : 1-21. 



3 J 22-36. 



4: 14,15. 



4: 16-32. 

5: 1-11. 
4 : 33-37. 



4: 38-44. 
5:12-15. 
5: 17-26. 
5:27,28. 



6: 1-5. 



6: 6-11. 



6: 12-19. 
6:20-49. 
7: 1-10. 

7 : 11-17. 



4: 1-42. 



4:43-54 



5: 1-47. 
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Matthew. 



Jesus's answer to the disciples 
sent by John the Baptist. . . . 

Jesus's reflections in conse- 
quence of his appeal to his 
mighty works 

A woman who had been a sm- 
ner is publicly reassured by 
Jesus sitting at meat with a 
Pharisee 

During Jesus's second circuit 
through Q-alilee he heals a de- 
moniac, and the scribes and 
Pharisees blaspheme the Holy 
Spirit 

Jesus reproves the scribes and 
Pharisees for seeking a sign. . 

Who are truly blessed. 

Attempt to see him. Jesus re- 
gards his true disciples as his 
nearest relations 

Jesus, sitting at meat with a 
Pharisee, denounces woes 
against the Pharisees, scribes, 
and teachers of the law 

Jesus's sermon to the myriads; 
then admonishes his disciples. 

The calamities of certain Gali- 
leans a warning to the Jews. . 

Parables. The reason why he 
used them. One explained. . . 

Jesus gives commandment to 
cross the lake. Incidents on 
the way. A tempest stilled. . 

Two demoniacs of Gadara healed. 

Levi's feast Jesus's consequent 
discourse. The raising of 
Jairus's daughter 

Jesus heals two blind men 

Jesus casts out a dumb spirit 
The Pharisees again blaspheme. 

Jesus revisits Nazareth, and is 
again rejected there 



11 : 2-19, 
11:20-30. 



Bfark. 



Luke. 



PERIOD FIFTH. 

APOSTOLIO COMMISSION, AND MIN- 
ISTRY AT ZENITB. 

The occasion of sending forth 
the twelve apostles to preach 
and work miracles 

The twelve are instructed and 
sent forth 

Jesus continues his tour through 
Galilee 



[22-37 
9:35; 12: 

12:38-45 



12:46-50. 



13: 1-52. 



8:18-27. 
8 : 28-34. 



9: 1,10-26 
9 : 27-31 



9 : 32-34. 
13:54-58. 



9 : 36-38 
10: 1,5-42 
11: 1. 



[30. 
6:6; 3:19- 



3 : 31-35. 



4: 1-34. 



4:36-41. 
5: 1-20. 

[5:22-43. 
2:15-22; 



(see § 42) 
6: 1-6. 



6: 7-11, 



7 : 18-23, 
7 : 24-35. 

7 : 36-50, 



[l4r-23. 

8:1-3; 11: 
[36. 
11:16,24- 
11: 27,28 



8:19-21. 



11:37-54. 
12 : 1-59. 
13 : 1-9. 

8 : 4-18. 

[9:67-62. 
»: 22-25; 
8:26-39. 



[8:41-56. 
5:29-39, 



9 : 1-5. 
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66 
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68 
69 

70 
71 

72 
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74 



75 



76 



59 The twelve preach repentance 
and work miracles every- 
where 

60 The death of John the Baptist. . 

61 Herod hears of Jesus's fame, 
and desires to see him 

62 Return of the twelve 

63 Five thousand are fed on five 
loaves, and two fishes 

64 Jesus walks on the sea 

65 Jesus discourses with the multi- 
tude in Capernaum, in the syn- 
agogue of that city, and with 
his disciples. Peter's confes- 
sion 



Third Passover, 

Jesus's discourse with the Phar- 
isees and scribes, and with 
his disciples, about eating with 
unwashen hands 

Jesus heals the daughter of a 
Syrophenician woman 

Jesus restores to a person hear- 
ing and speech 

Jesus feeds more than four thou- 
sand with seven loaves and a 
few small fishes 

The Pharisees and Sadducees 
again ask a sign 

The disciples are cautioned 
against the leaven of the 
Pharisees, of the Sadducees, 
and of Herod 

Jesus restores a blind man to 
sight near Bothsaida 

Peter's confession; endowment 
of the twelve with the 
keys 



PERIOD SIXTH. 

TRANSFIGURATION, AND MINISTRY 
OP SORROW AND STRUGGLE. 

Jesus plainly foretells his suf- 
ferings and resurrection; re 
bukes Peter; exhorts all to 
self-denial 

Jesus's transfiguration ; his dis 
course with the tliree disciples 
as they were descending from 
the mountain 

Jesus casts out a dumb and deaf 
spirit. 



Matthew. 



14: 6-12. 
14 : 1, 2. 



14:13-2L 
14:22-36. 



15 : 1-20. 
15:21-28. 
15:29-31. 

15:32-39. 
16: 1-4. 



16:4-12. 



16:13-20. 



16:21-28. 

17:1-13. 
17:14^21. 



Mark. 



6:12,13. 
6: 21-29. 

6: 14^16. 
6:30,31. 

6:32-44. 
6:45-56. 



7 : 1-23. 
7 : 24^30. 
7 : 31-37. 



8 : 1-10. 
8:11,12. 



8 : 13-21, 
8 : 22-26, 

8 : 27-30 



Luke. 



9: 6. 
3:19,20. 

9: 7-9. 
9: 10. 

9:10-17. 



(see § 43) 



9: 18-21. 



8 : 31-38. 



9:2-13. 
9:14-29. 



9:22-27 



9:28-36, 
9 : 37-43 



John. 



6: 1-14. 
6:15-21. 



[7:1. 
6: 22-71; 



(see § 65) 
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See. 

77 

78 
79 



80 



81 



82 
83 



84 



85 

86 

87 
88 
89 
90 



91 



92 



93 



Harmony. 



94 



95 



96 
97 



Matthew. 



Jesus again foretells his suffer 
ing and resurrection 

Jesus works a miracle to pay the 
tribute money 

The disciples contend who should 
l)e the greatest. Jesus's con 
duct and discourse on that oc 
casion . . . « 

Seventy disciples are instructed 
and sent out 

Jesus going up to, and first Dis- 
course, at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, to the hostile Jews. . . 

The woman taken in adultery. . . 

Jesus's third Discourse, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, to the 
hostile Jews 

Cure of the blind-born, and fourth 
Discourse at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles 

Return of the seventy 

Jesus instructs a lawyer by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan 

The disciples are again taught 
how to pray 

The woman loosed from the spirit 
of infirmity of eighteen years 

Are few saved ? Herod's mes- 
sage to Jesus 

The transactions when our Lord 
ate bread with a chief Pharisee 
on the Sabbath 

Jesus states to the multitude the 
difficulties attending a profes- 
sion of his religion 

Jesus, in defense of his instruct 
ing publicans and sinners, nar 
rates the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son 

To his disciples Jesus gives the 
parables gf the Unjust Steward 
and of Dives and Lazarus, and 
rebukes the Pharisees 

Jesus further instructs his disci- 
ples 

The Samaritans will not receive 
Jesus. James and John re- 
proved for their zeal against 
them , 

Jesus cleanses ten lepers 

The Pharisees ask when the 
kingdom of God should come. 
Jesus's answer 



17: 22,23. 
17:24-27. 



18:1-35. 



Mark. 



9:30-32. 



9:33. 



9:33-60. 



Luke. 



John. 



9 : 43-45. 



9 : 46-50. 



10:1-16. 



10:17-24. 
10:25-37. 
11 : 1-13. 
13:10-21. 
13:22-36. 

14 : 1-24. 

14:26-35. 

15 : 1-32. 

16: 1-31. 
17 : 1-10. 



9:61-56, 
17:11-19, 



[8: I. 
7: 2-53; 
8: 2-11. 



8:12-59. 

[10:1-21. 
9 : 1-41 ; 



17:20-37. 
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Harmony. 



Slattbew. 



102 

103 

104 
105 

106 

107 

108 

109 
110 

111 



Jesus speaks a parable to his 
disciples, and another to cer- 
tain who trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous 

Jesus received into Martha's 
house 

Jesus, at Jerusalem, at the feast 
of dedication 

Jesus goes again to Bethabara 
after the feast of dedication. 
See John i, 28 



112 
113 
114 

115 



PERIOD SEVENTH. 

THE PINAL JOURNEY TO JEEUSA 
LEM, AND CONTEST THERE. 

Lazarus raised from the dead. 
The consequences of this mir 
acle 

Jesus enters Judea. The Phari 
sees question him about di- 
vorces 

Jesus lays his hand on young 
children and blesses them 

Jesus's discourse in consequence 
of being asked by a rich man 
how he should attain eternal 
life 

Jesus, as he is going up to Jerusa- 
lem, foretells his sufferings to 
the twelve apart. See §| 74, 77. 

The ambitious request of James 
and John 

Jesus restores sight to two blind 
men near Jericho 

Jesus visits Zaccheus. . . / 

Jesus arrives at Bethany six 
days before the passover 

Jesus proceeds to Jerusalem 
amid the acclamations of the 
disciples and of the multitude. 
The transactions there 

The barren fig-tree. The tem- 
ple cleansed 

The disciples observe the fig-tree 
withered away 

Jesus's discourse with the chief 
priests, scribes, and elders in 
the temple 

The Pharisees and Herodians. 
The Sadducees and one of the 
Pharisees, who was a scribe, 
question Jesus. Jesus ques- 
tions the Pharisees 



19:1-12. 
19:13-15. 



[16. 
19:16-20: 



20:17-19. 
20:20-28. 
20:29-34. 



Mark. 



Luke. 



18 : 1-14. 
10:38-42. 



21:1-17. 

[18, 19. 

21: 12,13, 

21:20-22. 

[14. 
21.23-22: 



22:15-46. 



10:1-12. 
10:13-16. 

10:17-31. 

10:32-34. 
10:35-45. 
10:46-52. 



11:1-11. 
11:12-19. 
11:20-26. 



11:27-12: 



12:12-37, 



John. 



10:22-39. 



10:40-42. 



11:1-54. 



18:15-17. 



18:18-30. 



18:31-34. 



18:35-43. 
19: 1-28. 



19:28-44. 
19:45-48. 



20: 1-19. 



20:20-44. 



11:55-57; 
[12: 1. 



12:12-50. 



HI8TOBICAL SYNOPSIS OP THE GOSPELS. 



Mmrk. Lake. 



6 Jesus, in the bearing of hi 

r:iplea Bad of the multicude, 
reprovaa the scribes and Phar- 
isees to Ibeir face with a divine 

V JesTiB preferB the widow's oflbr. 

ing to the gifts of the rich. . 
S Jesua foreteUs the destruction of 

Jeruailem, and diatinguishes 

iL f>om the final judgmeaC. . . . 
9 Picture of the flEal judgment. 

How JesuH employed himself 

durinf; the week . 



). 12:38-10. 
. 12:41-U. 



The r 



of 



0:45-47. . 
1:1-4. 

?. 21 : 6-36. . 

. 21:37,3! 



PERIOD EIGHTH. 

THE anTFEtusu. 
1 Jesua prepares to keep the pssa- 

JesuB siiB down with the twelve. 
There is &□ ambitiouB co 
tion among the twelve. . . 

3 Jeans waaliea the feet of hia dis- 

4 Jeaua foretells that Judas would 

betray him. The conduct of 

the disciples and of Judas... . 

Jesus foretells to the apostles 

the fall of Peter, sod their 

n danger . . 



6 Jesua 
body I 



the brealcing of 



Jesus institutes the drinking of 
wine in remembrance of hia 

blood shed 

9 Jesua rEsumea bis disoaurae tc 
hia diiciplei 

JeauB's prayer. 

1 The agony of Jeans in Qethsem- 

2 The betfayal of Jesus 

9ua is brought before Annaa 
lud CniaphBB. Foter detues 

4 JesuB a:ands before Calaphat 
and tiien before the whole 
Jewish counciL Heconfeaaes 
liimself to be the Christ and la 
pronounced guilty of death. . , 



[23,24. 
1 Cor. 11: 
. 14: 1-31. 



[46. 
36:30,36- 
26:41-fiS. 



[42. 
14:26,32-21 
14:43-62. i'. 
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135 
136 

137 
138 



139 

140 

141 
142 



143 



144 



145 

146 
147 

148 
149 

150 



151 
152 
153 

154 



165 
156 

167 



Harmony. 



Jesus is taken before Pilate. . . 

Jesus is sent to Herod by Pilate ; 
he is sent back by Herod. . . . 

Pilate seeks to release Jesus. . . 

Pilate, having scourged Jesus, 
and having repeated his at- 
tempts to release him, deliv- 
ered him, because of the clam- 
ors of the Jews, to be crucified. 

Repentance and death of Judas . 

Leading forth and crucifixion of 
Jesus 

Transactions while Jesus was on 
the cross till he expired 

Transactions at Jesus's death. 
Who were present during the 
crucifixion. The remaining 
transactions of the day 

The transactions on the day after 
the crucifixion 



PERIOD NliXTH. 

RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 

The transactions on the day of 
the resurrection before the 
women visit the sepulchre . . . 

The women visit the sepulchre 
the first time 

Peter and John visit the sepulchre 

Jesus appears first to Mary Mag- 
dalene 

Second appearance of Jesus. . . . 

The watch report, and are bribed 
to silence 

Jesus, having been seen by Pe- 
ter, appears to the two disci- 
ples who went to Emmaus . . . 

Jesus appears to the apostles in 
the absence of Thomas 

Jesus again appears to the apos- 
tles while Thomas is present. 

The Apostles- go into Galilee. 
Jesus appears at the sea of 
Tiberias 

The appearance of Jesus to his 
disciples in Gahlee 

Other appearances of Jesus. . . . 
Ascension of Jesus 



St. John's conclusion. 



Matthew. 



27:1-14. 
21:15-^23. 



27:24r-31. 
27:3-10. 

27:32-34. 

27:35-50. 

27:51-61. 
27:62-66. 



[28:2-4. 
27: 52,53; 

28: 1,5-8. 



28 : 9, 10. 
28:11-15. 



lCor.l5:5 
lCor.l5:5 



28: 16. 

28:16-20. 

[6.7. 

1 Cor. 15: 



[12. 
Acts 1: 9- 



Mark. 



15 : 1-5. 
15 ': 6-14. 



15:15-20. 
Act8l:18, 
[19. 
15:21-23. 

16:24-37. 



15:38-47. 



16: 1. 
16: 2-8. 



16: 9. 
16: 10,11. 



16:12, 13. 
16:14-18. 



[8. 
Acts 1j<- 
16: 19,20. 



Lake. 



23: 1-5. 

23:6-12, 
23:a3-23. 



23:23-25. 



23:26-33. 
23:33-46. 



[66. 
23:45,47- 



24:1-11. 
24: 12. 



24:13-35. 
24:36-49. 



24:50-53. 



John. 

18:28-38. 



18: 39,40. 



19:1-16. 



19: 17. 
19:18-30. 

19:31^2. 



20: 1,2. 
20:3-10. 

20:11-17. 
20: 18. 



20:19-23. 
20:24-29. 

21: 1-24. 



[21:25. 
20: 30,31; 



For modification of a part of the above Synopsis, seo vol. 11, pa^-e 101. 



GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 



CHAPTER I. of David, 'the son of Abra- 

pHE book of the 'generation ham, 
, of Jeaus Christ, ^ the son 2 * Abraham begat Isaac; and 



^fi: chip. 33. 43; Jahi 



TIk Oaspd. — The term Ooapel ia com- 
pounded of the two Smon words god, 
good, and spei, newa. It ia Ibe good 
news of & Saviour's birth, life, aud death, 
sent from God lo man. The Greek: word 
eiayyi^ior, miangdiJim, (whence comea 
our word eoangeliat,) has precisely a par- 
allel etymology. The word gospel, from 
being the name for the suij'fc! of the four 
historieaofourliord, became, almost kn- 
mediately after their publication, the ti- 
tle of tbe booka thomaeWes. Hence thia 
book ia called the Gospel aeeordiag to 
Matthew, as being ita author. 

g 9. — The Rotal Pbdibheb op Jaatrs 

THBOUaS HIS LEOU> FITHEB, 1-17. 

I. Thebooh—RUh- 
er a roll or scroll thao 
a book. For when 
we read the word iook 
in tbe Bible, or any 
work of antiquity, we 
must completely ban- 
ish all conception of a 
modem voltune from 
the press, bound in 
teather, neatly print- 
ed >on fine paper, 
cbeap, and easy to 
handle. On the cdd- 
traiy, we must shape 
in thoagbt a cum- 
brous roll of linen, 
papyrus, or pareh- 
ment, with letters 
liborioasly written 
wfthaeulontus or reed pen, 

YOL, I.— 2 




pen, very eipenaive, and to be 
read by unrolling gucceaaive portions. 
When rolled up, it was bound rouni" 
with thongs!, called ia Latin, lorn. The 
Bcroll was continuous in length, and 
was read by unrotling the one end, and 
rolfing up Oie other end, ao aa to gUde 
the eye down the open page, as ia seen 
by the illustration on the next p^;e. The 
litin word for roll, vohimea, {thin volvo, 
to roll,) ia the origin of our word vol- 
ume. When Che reading was Qniahed 
the Romans depoaited tbe roll in a round 
caae or hoi called scriniam. As com- 
paratively few could possess a book, 
authors often read their productions in 
public And it was important that very 
valuable documents should be kept in a 
safe repository. Manuscript copies of 
the Old Tealament were kept in the tem- 
ple and the synagogues. So also cop- 
ies of the Goapels and Epistles were 
preserved in the Christian churches. 
When the author produced his book, it 
was immediately tranacrilied, and cop- 
ies were put in circulation among pur- 
chasers ; others were deposited in the 
arehives of the various churches. The 
multiplied copies were checks upon each 
others' correctness. Of the GospeU and 
Epistles, numerous copies were circu- 
lated in Europe, Asia, and Africa with- 
in a century after their first publication. 
It was therefore impoaaible that any 
counterfeit, or any great alteration, 
should come into existence. The very 
perfect agreement (with tt.e eiceptiOD 
of slight mistakes in copying) oi all 




mautiscnpt copies throughout the world, 
placee beyoDd tdl doubt the genuinsnese 
of all the four Gospela. 

The flret two diaptera of Uatthew 
are in some degree a sort of separate 
port or section, giving an account of 
ihe rojal pedigree and divine birth and 
miknc/ of the Saviour. The? are bo 
(riven as U> demonstraW, both by mira- 
cle and prophecy, tbat he is the true 
Messiah, the God-man, the Divine Sav- 
iour which was to come. 

Die book of the generation — Strictly, 
thia is the title of the genealogy or peiU- 
gree only which now follows. But as in 
OtB Old Testament so here, the pedigree 
ia naturally followed by biographical 
sketchea and narrations. Matthew 
doubtless gives the genealogy cf Joseph ; 
(and so it was only the teg^ genealogy 
ofMory and Jesus;) whereas Luke gives 
the natural desceut of Maiy. It wne 
customary with the Jews very carefully 
to preserve their pedigrees or family 
ref^Blen. We see tbem distributed all 



bom. So Josophus, who 
ly fkmily, says : " I give the descent of 
□ur tkmHy eiacth/ as I firid it uvitlen in 
the fmblie reccrtb." So noble a family 
line as that of the rojal David, of course 
had its records public at Bethlehem, the 
place of David's birth ; to which place 
Maiy had to go and be enrolled by pub- 
he authority. Matthew either gives the 
puLhc record verbaUm, or perhaps the 
family tree with its abridgements and 
annotations, as kept in Joseph's home. 
In the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
about the close of the first century, all 
the deScendantsofDttvldwere Sougat out 
by royal command. Therumouroftbeir 
regal descent had rendered the emperor 
jealous. The descendants of our Iiord's 
brethren were brought into his presence, 
and questioned as to their claims of roy- 
alty. Sut as they appeared to ho un- 
ambitioua Christian men, lookii^ only 
tbr a heavenly kingdom, the emperor 
dismissed them in peace. 

That the record of David's royal line 
was preserved, we are expressly told 
by Josephus, who says in his autobi- 
ography, " I am myseu of the royal lin- 
eage by my mother." When JerusiJem 
was Backed, the genealogical records 
ware completely destroyed ; so that it is 
impossible for the Jews to trace the 
hue of David for any Messiah yet to 
come. This is a complete refiitation of 
their expectations of that kind, 

Jesus Christ — The word Jesua is, in 
Greek form, the same as Joahaa in He- 
brew, and implies Saviour. Our Lord 
was 8onHmed(ver. 21) by eipreaa com- 
mand of the angel : Srst, to indicato that 
he was the Saviour bam sin; and seo- 
ond, to show that he was the antilTpe 
of Joshua, his type ; for as Joshua was 
leader of Israel, bringing them into the 
earthly Canaan, Jesus is a Saviour, 
bringii^ his people into a heavenly 
" in. So, often in the Bible, names 
ignificant and typical, being di- 
vinely and prophetically given for that 
very purpose. The word Christ is not 
primarily a proper name, but is a wcod 
Qf royal o£ce. It is derived firom Ibe 
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® Isaac begat Jacob ; and ' Jacob 
"begat Judas and his brethren ; 



e Gen, 26. 96. — /Gen. 29. 35. a Gen. 88. 

Greek xp^i chrio, to anoint; and is 
exactly parallel with the Hebrew word 
Messiah, both signifying anointed. For 
as the Hebrews anointed kings and 
priests to their dignity, so kings and 
priests were called anointed; and so the 
prophets foretold him who was to come 
under the royal and priestly title of 
Anointed, Messiah or CimiSTOS. Under 
this title he was earnestly waited for by 
the Jews, and even by the Samaritans, as 
the Samaritan woman testifies : / know 
that Messias cometh^ which is caUed 
Christ John iv, 25. Hence our Sav- 
iour's name was Jesus; and his office 
was to be the Christ, or royal Messiali. 

Son of David — The word son here, as 
often ebewhere in Scripture, signifies 
descendant at any distance of descent. 
This parentage from David proves even 
his human royalty. He was by blood 
a king ; by the law of race entitled to 
be anointed and crowned. He was 
entitled to expel Herod from his throne, 
and reign in his stead king of the 
Jews. Son of Abraham — ^We have re- 
marked in the notice of Matthew, that 
he wrote more particularly for the Jews. 
For this reason he traces the Lord's gen- 
ealogy to David, the Jewish king, and 
to Abraham, the founder of the Jewish 
dispensation. Luke, on the other hand, 
writing for Gentiles, traces the geneal- 
ogy up to Adam, the human, and to God, 
the divine father of ALL. There are 
many diflBculties found by learned men 
in the genealogies of Matthew and 
Luke. &)me of these difficulties arise 
in reconcihng the two; others arise 
from peculiarities of this genealogy it- 
self. The consideration of the former 
belong to a commentary upon Luke. 
The latter we shall briefly notice in our 
notes upon this chapter. 

2. Begat Isaac — His birth is given 
Gen. xxi, 2. Jacob — Gen. xxv, 26. Jit- 
das and his brethren — Gen. xxix. 

And his brethren — At several points 
in the genealogy there are individual 
matters added, not forming an essen- 
tial part of the lineage. Such are the 



3 And « Judas begat Phares 
and Zara ofTharaar ; and^Pha- 

27. Ac. A Ruth 4. 18, Ac. ; 1 Ohron. 2. 6, 9, Ao. 

clauses and his brethren in this verse ; 
and Zara of Thamcur in the third verse ; 
of Rachab in the fifth verse ; tJue king 
in the sixth verse ; and of Tier that had 
been the wife of Unas in the same verse. 
Profound reasons have been sought 
for these additions, somewhat unneces- 
sarily, by commentators. If we may 
suppose Matthew to have copied the 
home genealogy in the family of Joseph, 
these incidents may easily be supposed 
to have been freely inserted as inter- 
esting allusions to popular points or 
characters in Jewirfi sacred history. 
Certainly no genealogy of that day could 
have suggested more points of interest- 
ing reminiscence than that of this son 
of David, and putative father of the 
Messiah. The only difficulty is with the 
clause concerning Rachab, who, as some 
have thought, could not, upon chrono- 
logical grounds, have been identical 
with the Rahab of Jericho, if she were 
the wife of Salmon. 

But Alford well says ; " Those very 
grounds completely tally with their 
identity. For Naashon (the father of 
Sahnon) offered his offering at the set- 
ting up of the tabernacle (Num. vii, 12) 
thirty-nine years before the taking of 
Jeridio. So that Salmon would he of 
mature age at or soon after that event; 
at which time Rahab was probably 
young, as her father and mother were 
living (Josh, vi, 23.) Nor is it any ob- 
jection that Achan, the fourth in descent 
from Judah by Zara, is contemporary 
with Salmon, the sixth of the other 
branch, since the generations in the 
line of Zara average sixty-nine years, 
and those in the line of Pharez forty- 
nine; both within the limits of pro- 
bability. The difficulty of the interval 
of 366 years between Rahab and David 
does not belong to this passage only, 
but equally to Ruth iv, 21, 22 ; and is 
by no means insuperable, especially 
when the extreme old age of Jesse, 
implied in 1 Sam. xvii, 12, is consid- 
ered." 

3. Phones and Zara — Gen. zxzviii, 27, 
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MATTHEW. 



res begat Esrom; and Esrom 
Degat Aram ; 

4 And Aram begat Amina- 
dab ; and Aminadab begat Na- 
asson ; and Naasson begat Sal- 
mon; 

5 And Salmon begat Booz of 
Rachab ; and Booz begat Obed 
of Ruth; and Obed begat Jes- 
se; 

6 And * Jesse begat David the 
king; and ^ David the king be- 
gat Solomon of her thM had 
been the wife of Urias ; 

7 And ^ Solomon begat Robo- 

i 1 Sam. 16. 1: 17. 12. * 2 Sam. 12. 24. 

1 1 Chron. 3. 10. Ac. m 2 Kin. 20. 21 : 1 Cbron. 

a. 13. 1 Some read, Jasiaa be<;at Jakitn^ 

From Pharez to David the genealogy is 
furnished in Ruth iv, 18-22. 
' We present a comparative catalogue 
of the names in Matthew, and the Old 
Testament : 



Mattebw. 

Abraham 

Isaac 

Jacob 

Judas 

Phares 

Esrom 

Aram 

Aminadab 

Naason 

Salmon 

Booz 

Obed 

Josse 

David, 14 

Solomon 

Roboam 

Abia 

Asa 

Josaphat 

Joram 



Gbn. V, X, xi, 
and Ruth iv. 

Abram 



Hezron 

Ram 

Amminadab 

Nahshon 

Salmon 

Boaz 

Obed 

Jesse 

David 



Ozias 

Joatham 

Aohaz 



David 



1 Ohr. I. U, 
andiU. 

Abraham 

Isaac 

Israel 

Judah 

Pharez 

Hezron 

Ram 

Amminadab 

Nahshon 

Salma 

Boaz 

Obed 

Jesse 

David, 14. 

Solomon 

Rehoboam 

Abia 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat 

Joram 

Ahaziah 

Joash 

Amaziah 

Azariah 

Jotham 

Ahaz 



am; and Roboam begat Abia ^ 
and Abia begat Asa ; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat; 
and Josaphat begat Joram; and 
Joram begat Ozias ; 

9 And Ozias begat Joatham; 
and Joatham begat Achaz ; and 
Achaz begat Ezekias ; 

10 And"* Ezekias begat Manas- 
ses ; and Manasses begat Amon ; 
and Amon begat Josias ; 

11 And ^"Josias begat Jecho- 
nias and his brethren, about the 
time they were <> carried away 
to Babylon : 

and Jakim heoat JtchoniM. n See 1 Chron. 

3. 15. 16. o2 Kin. 24. 14-16; 25. 11 : 2 Chron. 

36.20; Jer.27.20; 89.9; 62.11,15,28-30; Dan. 1.2. 
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Ezekias 
Manasses 
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Josias 
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Jechonias 

Salathiel 

Zorobabel 
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Abiud 
Eliakim 



Azor 



Sadoc 

Acheim 

Elioud 

Eleazar 

Matthan 

Jacob 

Joseph 

Jesus, 14 
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1 Chr. i. ii, 
andiii. 

Hezekiah 

Manasseh 

Amon 

Josiah 

Jehoiakim 

Jeconiah 

Salathiel k 

Pedaiah 

Zerubbabel 

Hanamah 

( Pelatiali k 

\ Rephaiah 

Aman 

Obadiah 

Shechaniali 

Shemaiah 

Neariah 

Elioenai & 

Azrikam 

Johanan k 

Anani 



See an excellent article by Dr. Strongs 
in the Methodist Quarterly Review, Oo- 
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1 2 And after they were brought 
to Babylon, Pjechonias begat 
Salathiel; and Salathiel begat 
<iZorobabel; 

13 And Zorobabel begat Abi- 
ud ; and Abiud begat Eliakim ; 
and Eliakim begat Azor ; 

14 And Azor begat Sadoc; 
and Sadoc begat Achim; and 
Achim begat Eliud ; 



p 1 OhroxL 3. 17, 18. 19. 



tober, 1852, for an investigation of these 
genealogies. 

By comparing these lists, it will be 
seen that there are three names, Aha- 
ziah, Joash, and Amaziah, which occur in 
the Old Testament, (namely, in Chron- 
icles,) which are omitted in Matthew in 
making out the second of his three f(mr- 
teens in verse IT. If these were reck- 
oned, the number would be seventeen. 
Upon this we shall remark in our note 
on that verse. 

In the article to which we have re- 
ferred. Dr. Strong compares the geneal- 
ogy of Matthew (which we might call 
the home family tree of Joseph) with 
those of Luke and Chronicles, in the 
third fiwrteen; he finds farther omis- 
sions in it ; and after elaborately show- 
ing the fair agreement of names between 
the three catalogues of this fov/rteen, he 
makes the following statement : 

" As the list in the Chronicles ends 
here, bringing down the lineage some 
nine generations after Zerubbabel, un- 
der whom the Jews returned from the 
Babylonian captivity, that is, to about 
B. 0. 280, we have only the surprisingly 
short period of about two centuries and 
a half preceding Christ's inmiediate pa- 
rentage, during which his whole descent 
is not vouched for by the sacred archives 
of the Jewish nation." 

17. AU the generations — The word 
gejieratums^ perhaps, here denotes the 
links in the recorded genealogical chain. 
This summation into three nearly equal 
parts is primarily made to aid the mem- 
ory. At the same time it marks the 
three great stages of Jewish history ; and 
shows that Christ's coming was a great 



15 And Eliud begat Eleazar; 
and Eleazar begat Matthan; 
and Matthan begat Jacob ; 

16 And Jacob begat Joseph 
the husband of Mary, of whom 
was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

17 So all the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteer 
generations ; and from Davic 

Q Ezra 3. 2; Neh. 12. 1; Hag. 1. 1. 

historical epoch. The three periods 
constitute the morning^ the noonday^ 
and the evening of the Jewish history, 
before Christ. The morning embraces 
the patriarchal, the Egyptian, and the 
Mosaic periods. The noonday embraces 
the monarchy from the glorious days of 
David and Solomon to its termination in 
Jechonias. The evening, or period of 
decline, beginning with the captivity 
and the restoration, embraces the ces.- 
sation of prophecy and divine commu 
nications during the second temple. 
During this period the Maccabees, or 
Asmonean princes of the priestly line, 
defended their country with a splendid 
secular heroism, and crowned her with 
independence, until the time of Herod, 
sumamed the Great, whose wife Mari- 
anme belonged to that illustrious line. 
During much of this time the High 
Priesthood was nearly equal in power 
to the ancient royalty* But the royal 
line of David was sunk into obscurity, 
and flowed along in secret like a noise- 
less and slender stream in a dense and 
silent forest. Accordingly the names 
in both Gospel genealogies, after the 
cessation of Old Testament records, are 
found only in the family pedigrees. 
They are names unknown to history. 
When the fullness of time came, the 
angel is sent to a maiden of that line 
residing in the insignificant and unhis* 
torical village of Nazareth. 

From Abraham to David — From Abra- 
ham to Christ was in round numbers 
2,000 years. David was nearly the 
middle point between these two; so 
that from Abraham to David was about 
one thousand years. Yet so long were 
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until the carrying away into 
Babylon are fourteen gene- 
rations; and from the carry- 
ing away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen genera- 
tions. 

r Luke 1. 27. 

the lives of the patriarchs, that it re- 
quired but fourteen generations to fill 
that 1,000 years; whereas to fill the 
second thousand, namely, from David to 
Christ, required twice fourteen, or 
twenty-eight generations. 

From DomdwnM the ca/rryvng away — 
This period was filled by the monarchy 
•of Israel Of these kings, three occur- 
ring in the Old Testament are omitted 
by Matthew. lightfoot has shown that 
omissions in genealogies often occurred. 
The most striking instance of such 
omission is foimd in Revelation, chap, 
vii, 6-8, where the tribe of Dan is omit- 
ted, probably on account of the idola- 
trous character of that tribe. It was 
probably for the double reason of 
marking the wicked character of these 
three kings, and to secure the mnemonic 
number of fov/rteen^ that their names 
were omitted. Fourteen is twice the 
sacred number seven. Those who have 
traced through Scripture the many ref- 
erences to this sacred number aeven^ will 
not slight the idea that such a reference 
here exists. 

Unbo Christ — ^By counting it will be 
perpeived that in this third period there 
are not fourteen generations, as men- 
tioned by Matthew, but thirteen. But 
some early manuscripts of the New Tes- 
taments supply an important clause, 
which seems to have been omitted by 
the transcribers, which omission exists 
in the common text. The clause reads 
thus : Josias begat Jodhim and his breth- 
ren; amd Joakim begat Jechonias about 
the time ofthef/rst BaJbyhnish captivity; 
and Jechonias begat Selathiel after they 
were brought to Babylon. 

The supply of this dause solves ev- 
ery difficulty. Nor can there be a rea- 
sonable doubt that Matthew wrote these 
words. The authority for them in the 



18 1" Now the 'birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise : When 
as his mother Mary was es- 
poused to Joseph, before they 
came together, she was found 
with child * of the Holy Ghost. 

9 Lake t. 35. 

early copies of the New Testament is 
respectable. But the internal argument 
demonstrates their genuineness. They 
are required by the facts of the Old Tes- 
tament history, and they are required 
in the present passage in order to make 
sense. 

§1. An Angel announces Jesus's 
Birth to Joseph. 18-25. 

18. Now the birth — Having traced the 
pedigree of the Saviour as the prophe- 
sied Son of David, Matthew now pro- 
ceeds to furnish in the history of his 
birth the proof of his divine Incarna- 
tion, that is, his embodiment in the 
flesh. Upon the stock of our sini'ul 
humanity is to be grafted a sinless 
member. From the dust of the earth, 
by Almighty power, was created the 
first Adam; by the same Almighty 
power, in the dust of our humanity, is 
to be created the second Adam. The 
doctrine of Ihe Incarnation, as held by 
the ancient Church, is thus impressively 
expressed in the Nicene Creed: "We 
believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, begotten of 
his Fatiher before all worlds, Grod of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father, by whom 
all things were made, who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made man." This is a beautiM sum- 
mary of the New Testament doctrine of 
the personal nature of Jesus the Christ. 

On this wise — ^In this manner. This 
old word wise for manner is now obso- 
lete in ordinary style. It is still used 
in the words likewise^ otherwise^ etc. It 
resembles the word way or ways, but 
has no etymological connection with it. 
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WTun as — ^This old English phrase has 
at the present day dropped the as, 

Hia inother Mary— Of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, little is said by the 
evangelists after the narrative of the 
birth of Jesus. Tradition adds a 
few points of little historical value. 
After the childhood of Jesus, she ap- 
pears at the wedding of Cana; and 
again in company with his brethren to 
induce him to retire from the crowds of 
Gralilee to the home of his childhood, 
Nazareth. She appears again at the 
cross ; but not at the resurrection. At 
Calvary, she was consigned by her dy- 
ing Son to the care, not of his brethren, 
out of the beloved disciple John. She 
is named for the last time in the New 
Testament (Acts i, 14) as associating 
with the disciples at Jerusalem after 
the ascension. 

Mary is by tradition said to have died 
In the year 63. She was claimed by a 
letter of the General Council of Ephe- 
sus, in the fifth century, to have died 
and been buried at that city, which was 
the apostolic residence of John during 
the closing days of his life. 

The immaculate conception of Mary, 
that is, her slnlessness from birth, is 
now an article of faith in the Church 
of Rome. This is not only undeclared 
in Scripture, but is in contradiction to 
its most positive doctrines. That all 
the race have fallen in Adam, with the 
exception of Christ alone, that all alike 
are saved by his merits, is the uniform 
language of Scripture. That Mary is 
an exception is nowhere intimated. 
About the fifth century the worship 
of Mary commenced in the Romish 
Church ; and in the sixth, her festivals 
began to be generally observed. To 
such extravagant lengths has this been 
carried, that, at the present day, at 
Borne, the religion of Mary has super- 
seded the religion of Jesus. Idolatry 
in heathendom is almost surpassed by 
the Mariolatry of the popedom. The 
only pretext in Scripture for this wor- 
ship is the language of the angel, (Luke 
i, 28,) Blessed art thou a/mong womefn, 
etc.; language which is paralleled by 
the words concerning Jael in Judges 
V, 24. If we examine all the writings 



of Paul, they contain no reference to 
Mary. Neither the Epistles nor Apoc- 
alypse of John, to whose care she was 
intrusted, make any allusion to her. 
Peter, who was acquainted with her, 
mentions her not in his letters. Nei- 
ther in the Epistles nor in the Gkm- 
pels, is any human being described at 
offering any invocation to her; nor is 
any authority given for such a practice. 
But though, beyond the maternity of 
the Redeemer, Mary is unrecognized in 
the scheme of salvation, yet this dis- 
tinction secures for her our special rev- 
erence, as standing eminent among her 
sex, and alone amid our race. To her 
belong, not indeed mediation, nor wor- 
ship, nor invocation, nor omnipresence, 
nor prayer to aid our souls or bodies, 
but reverence, as for the one selected 
by Grod to be the mother of the Incarn- 
ate. Was espoused — Contracted in mar- 
riage. An espousal among the Jews 
was nearly as sacred as the marriage 
vow itself. Though the woman re- 
mained at her father's house until after 
marriage, yet during that time of es- 
pousal before marriage, a violation of 
the contract by unchastity was equiva- 
lent in criminality and in punishment to 
adultery. To Joseph — Of Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, but little account is 
given in the Scripture. He was de- 
scended from the royal line of David ; 
and hence is addressed by the angel in 
verse 20, Joseph, thou son of David. But 
though of regal descent, he resided in 
obscurity in the small and not very rep- 
utable town of Nazareth. According 
to the Jewish custom, which requires 
that every man, however high his rank, 
should be master of a manual trade, Jo- 
seph was a carpenter. That is, this 
English word is the most obvious trans- 
lation of the Greek term ; although it 
may be extended to mean a smith or 
a/rUficer of any kind. Nothing is said 
of Joseph indicating that he possessed 
a very marked character. Yet his 
whole conduct justifies the statement 
that he was a just man. All his pro- 
cedures appear simple, pure, obedient 
to the divine requirements, and faith- 
fully fiilfilling the duties of his peculiar 
relation. Though it is not asserted, 
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19 Then Joseph her husband, 
being a just man^ and not will- 
ing *to make her a public ex- 

tDeat 

yet it is too clearly implied to admit a 
doubt, that Joseph died, dwring the child- 
hood of Jesus. Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, as well as his brethren sometimes 
appears during the ministry of Jesus, 
but never Joseph. Of the Holy Ghost — 
So that the Lord, being the child of a 
purely human mother and of a Divine 
Father, should at once be the Son of man 
and the Son of God — ^the God-man. 
This miraculous fact was predicted by 
the first prophecy that the seed of the 
WOMAN (and not of the man) should 
bruise the head of the serpent. Hence 
the idea of an incarnation, by means 
of a pure virgin jfrom a divine father, 
has been adopted into various systems 
of Paganism. Instances of this are 
Romulus among the Romans, Melkarth 
(or Hercules) among the Syrians ; and 
greatest of all, as St. Jerome remarked 
centuries ago, Boodha among the Hin- 
dus. The Latin Church styles Mary 
*he Virgo Deipara^ or Virgin God-moth- 
'^r. Mr. Milman remarks that the first 
Romanist missionaries to the East were 
dismayed at finding in the stupendous 
system of Boodhisp a Virgo heipara. 
Holy Ghx>st — The word ghost is derived 
from the Saxon word gast^ and signifies 
spirit. GhosUy^ in older English, (of 
which ghastly is a cognate,) signifies 
spiritual. Holy Ghost is therefore pre- 
cisely synonymous with Holy Spirit. 
Inasmuch as the word ghost is ahnost 
exclusively applied in the English of 
the present day to the apparition of a 
departed human spirit^ it would be bet- 
ter perhaps, in case of a new transla- 
tion, to disuse the word ghost in this 
connection. 

That God is a Spirit is plentifully re- 
vealed in Scripture. Yet this Spirit 
speaks of his Spirit. G«n. vi, 3 ; Hx, 21. 
God sends forth this his Spirit. Prov. 
I 23 ; Isa. xhi, 1. This Spirit thus sent 
forth is an agent. Acts viii, 29; x, 19; 
and a person, being designated by a 
personal pronoun. John xv, 26. This 



ample, was minded to put her 
away privily. 
20 But while he thought on 
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Spirit is associated with Father and 
Son in the baptismal conmiand, and, 
like the other two, has his naTne or per- 
sonal appellation. Matt, xxviii, 19. So 
the same three appear in the apostoli- 
cal benediction. 2 Cor. xiii, 13. Here 
the Father is the personal source of 
love, the Son of grace, and the Holy 
Spirit of communion. Yet God's spirit 
must be divine, omnipotent, and eter- 
nal. God is universally in Scripture 
declared to be one. Here, therefore, 
we find that in some one mysterious 
respect God is trine, and in some other 
imfathomable respect he is one. Here, 
then, we have a three-one, a Triune, a 
Trinity. This view of the sacred word 
has been faithfully held by the faithful 
Christian Church in all ages. Where- 
ever it is denied, rationalism and skep- 
ticism are sure gradually to gain the 
ascendant, and the Gospel life is lost. 

The doctrine of the Christian Church 
in all ages, as derived fi-om the word 
(rf God, is thus expressed in our first 
Article of Faith: "There is but one ^ 
living and true God, everlasting, with- 
out body or parts, of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness : the maker and 
preserver of all things, visible and invis- 
ible. And in imity of this Godhead, 
there are three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity — the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

19. Just man — Just, not in its severe 
sense, but in its milder meaning of a 
fair man, unwilling to inflict unneces- 
sary misery, even in effecting a proper 
penalty. Make her a public example — 
By the terrible death, namely, by being 
stoned to death with her accomphce, 
prescribed in Deut. xxii, 23, 24. Put 
her a/way privily — ^By simply a note of 
dismissal or bill of divorcement, as de- 
scribed in Deut. xxiv, 1. 

20. Arigel of the Lord — ^During the 
four hundred years intervening be- 
tween the Old Testament and the 
New, prophecy, miracle, inspiration, and 
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these things, behold, the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto him 



angelic appearance had ceasecL This 
interval of cessation and silence was 
broken by the preparation for the ap- 
pearance of Jesus the Saviour. The 
first phenomenon opening his new dis- 
pensation was the appearance of the 
angel Gabriel in the temple, announc- 
ing to Zechariah the birth of John the 
Baptist, forerunner of the Messiah. This 
Epiphany was followed by a profusion 
of miraculous displays of every variety 
of nature, preceding the birth, attending 
the ministry, and following the ascen- 
sion of the Son of God. Angels appear 
in their splendour, devils in their ma- 
lignity; dreams, miracles, and divine 
operations of various nature surround 
and attend the sacred person of the 
Lord. It was a miraculous dispen- 
sation, a superhatural epoch, in which 
the powers of heaven and hell came 
forth in manifestations extraordinary 
and unparalleled, and not to be tested 
by the experience of ordinary ages. It 
is not for us to say, who live in the 
common level of human history, that 
angelic appearances and demoniacal 
possessions did not transpire during the 
period in which God's own Son was in- 
camaie. That greatest of miracles 
might well imply, and properly be at- 
tended by, a retinue of inferior but kin- 
dred facts. 

The cmgd of the Lord appeared to our 
Lord's ostensible father, to announce 
the birth of the hmnan Son of God. 
The word angel signifies messengerj and 
is chiefly used in Scripture to designate 
a Uving spiritual being sent by God to 
perform some supematwal ministry. It 
is not true that angels first appear in 
Scripture at the Babylonish captivity. 
Angelic appearances to Abraham and 
to Lot are narrated in Grenesis,^ and to 
Manoah in Judges. A reference to a 
concordance will show that the word 
angel, as a term for a superhuman being, 
abounds in the Old Testament. 

Yet it is no doubt true that there are 
names for the angels, which appear for 
the first time, in the Scriptures, after the 
captivily. These names may have been 



in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take 

matters of a later revelation to the Jews. 
Or the Persians may have retained, tra- 
ditionally, a primitive revelation of their 
names. Or, more probably than either 
supposition, the names were of human 
origin ; but being of significant meaning, 
these angelic beings, when appearing to 
human eyes, adapt themselves to the 
human conception by adopting the hu- 
man significant name appropriate to 
themselves. It cannot be supposed 
that these angels retain these human 
names in the spiritual world. As they 
adapt themselves to human form, and 
speak with a human voice, so do they 
identify themselves to human acquaint- 
ance by some familiar yet descriptive 
appellation. So the angel appearing to 
Zechariah (Luke i, 19) says: "I am 
Gabriel that stands in the presence of 
Grod." And in the 26th verse, this 
same Gabriel is named as announcing 
to Mary the approaching birth of tlie 
Messiah. Now this Gabriel appears in 
Daniel viii, 16, to explain the vision of 
the ram and he-goat ; and what is still 
more striking, he interprets to Daniel 
(ix, 21-27) the vision of the seventy 
weeks. Thus the same Gabriel an- 
nounces the most striking prediction of 
the Messiah to Daniel, of the harbinger 
of the Messiah to Zechariah, and of 
the inca/m/ation of the Messiah to Mary. 
And the very appropriate appellation by 
which he declares himself to men is 
"Grod's strong one," for such is the im- 
port of the name. 

No systematical view is given us of 
the angel worlds. No reverence or 
worship of them is required or justified- 
Human fancies among Jewish, Moham- 
medan, and some imaginative Christian 
writers, have constructed schemes and 
systems and worlds of angelolo^. But 
the references of Scripture to this class, 
or series of classes of beings, are inci- 
dental and reserved. The inference is 
that we have ordinarily little to do with 
them. 

Self- sufficient philosophers, like 
Strauss, have announced that the age 
for the belief in such superior beings is 
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past Natural philosophy has shown 
that the natural operations of the world 
are effected by natural forces, and the 
demand for such beings is crowded out 
of existence. As truly might they say 
that the exact forces of nature exclude 
clU voluntary agentSj human as well as 
superhuman. Nor can any philosophy 
prove that there are no personal intelli- 
gent beings in the universe superior in 
rank or power to man. On the contrary, 
the opinion is improbable even to ab- 
surdity, that the vast interval between 
little, finite man and the infinite One is 
entirely vacant, and filled by no living, 
intelligent occupants. Hence the exist- 
ence of systems of beings of angelic 
rank is perpetually reasonable, and can 
never be superseded in any age by any 
advance of philosophy. 

In a dream — Though dreams are 
usually the vain vagaries of our sleeping 
hours, which no sensible man usually 
regards, yet God has often made them 
the means of communicating warnings 
and directions. God, who made the 
mind, can shape its conceptions in sleep, 
as well as in wakefulness, to present 
supematiu^ information. Dreams were, 
however, considered by the Jews as an 
inferior sort of revelation. "We may add 
that while an angel appeared in open 
sight both to Zechariah and to Mary to 
announce the illustrious births, and that 
angel no less than Gabriel, " that stands 
in the presence of God," to Joseph, as 
of inferior importance, appears an un- 
named angel in a dream. 

Thou son of David — A man simple in 
character, but illustrious by descent. 
It was absolutely essential that Mary 
should be a daughter of David, in order 
that Jesus might be truly of the seed 
of David according to th« fiesh. And 
it was important, though not essential, 
that Joseph should be of the line of 
David, in order that Christ should also 
seem, by his reputed father, a son of 
David, to the eyes of men. 

That Messiah should be son, that is, 
descendant, of David, was so clearly and 
abundantly revealed in Old Testament 
prophecy as to be a settled point in 
Jewish theology. The Chaldee para- 
phrase, (wldch was the &ee translation 



of the Old Testament books, prepared 
after the return fi*om the captivity, as 
the received expositor of Scripture, and 
read in the public service,) when it comes 
to the passage, (Isa. xi, 1,) " There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse," etc., construes it thus : "A king 
shall come out of the sons of Jesse, and 
the Messiah out of his son's sons." 
And that this Davidic origin was the 
doctrine of the learned Jews in the 
Saviour's day, is evident jfrom Mark xii, 
35 : " Say the scribes that Christ is the 
son of David." And so Matt, xxii, 42 : 
" What think ye of Christ, whose son is 
he? They say unto him, The son of 
David." 

That Jesus was reputed to be, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the son of David, is 
plentifully evident. Joseph and Mary 
went to Bethlehem to be taxed, "be- 
cause they were of the house and line- 
age of David." Luke ii, 11. The blind 
men of Jericho cried: "Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on us." The mul- 
titudes at the capital cry: "Hosanna 
to the son of David." And the heading 
of his genealogy is: "The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of 
David." Matt, i, 1. And hence tho 
angel of the annusfciation is sent (Luke 
i, 22) to a virgin of the house of David. 
And of her offspring he promises, (ver. 
32,) the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David. 

Is of the Holy Ghost — It is part of the 
impurity of our depraved nature, that 
the subject of our own origin by birth 
should suggest other than pure thoughts. 
But the divine law hath established that 
through all nature a new life should be 
produced only jfrom the method of dou- 
ble parentage. "When therefore from a 
single human parent a new human per- 
son takes origin, a miracle of surpassing 
power, over and above nature, is per- 
formed, it may be truly believed, to 
take place only "of the Holy Ghost." 

This phrase is not to be so understood 
as to imply that the Holy Ghost is the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
Luke the angel declares to Mary : " The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee ; therefore that holy thing 
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unto thee Mary thy wife : ^for 
that which is ^ conceived in her 
is of the Holy Ghost. 
21 *And she shall bring forth 

«Luke 1. 85. — ^2 Gr. 1}eaotten, 
CD Luke 1. 31. 

which shall be bom of thee shall be 
called the Son of God." By this we 
are to understand simply that divine 
power was imparted to the human per- 
son of the virgin, from which a being 
of perfect holiness should be conceived 
and bom, blending the divine and the 
human natures. From this whole mat- 
ter all but the truly impious and profane 
will banish every impure and gross 
thought. Even in the most minute 
conceptions that our minds, in their 
trains of meditation, may be called up6n 
to frame, our reverence will compel us 
to think of this one holy conception and 
birth with a purity and an awe suitable 
to the real sacrechiess and grandeur of 
80 supernatural a fact and being. 

21. Tlum sJujit caU his ncmie Jesus — 
"We have already remarked, in our note 
on verse 1, that the name Jestjs is 
equivalent in Greek to the Hebrew 
name of Joshua, who was his type, as 
being the deliverer of Israel into the 
promised land. The original name of 
Joshua was Hoshea, and Moses (doubt- 
less by divine inspiration) changed his 
name to Joshua, in order to make it 
signify fh/e saivaiion of God. Num. xiii, 
16. Thus the name was given to indi- 
cate the reaiUy of the thing. The reality 
was that Joshua should be God's sav- 
iour of Israel from their enemies, and their 
establisher in Canaan. As antitype to 
this, the same name is given, by the 
same divine direction, to the Lord our 
Saviour, because he shall save his people 
from thevr sins. As Joshua is redeemer 
of Israel from their enemies, and their 
establisher in Canaan, so Jesus is the 
Bedeemer of believers from their sins, 
and their establisher in the heavenly 
Canaan. Whence we have the typical 
parallels: 



Joshoa 

jMtia 



ISfMl 

BvUeven 



TUEtU. 
EoemiM 
Sim 



Th* R«tuU. 

Canaan. 
Heavenly 
Canaan. 



a son, and thou shalt call his 
name ^ JESUS: for ^he shall 
save his people from their sins. 
22 Now all this was done, that 

8 That is, SA VIOUR. v Acts 4. 12 ; 

6.81; 13.23,88. 

We liere also see Scripturo Instances 
in which the name is divinely imposed 
to signify the reaUty of the thing. The 
name of Jesus sigmfios saviour, and is 
given because he is Saviour; from 
which we shall in the proper place infer 
that he is called Emmanuel, (verse 23,) 
signifying God with vs, because he truly 
IS God manifest in the flesh. So that 
we may forcibly maintain against the 
doctrine of the mere humanity of Christ 
the sublime truth of the Incarnation. 

For Tie shall save his people from their 
sins — ^From these words it is plain that 
however the Je^s may have expected 
a political Messiah to save the nation 
from the Romans, the angel promised a 
Jesus, who shmld save his people from 
their sins. Modem neologists, who 
maintain that Jesus started at first 
with the purpose of forming a temporal 
kingdom, are contradicted by the very 
earliest declarations in the Gospels to 
the contrary. 

22. Now all this was done — AU this in- 
cludes the whole narrative (from ver. 18) 
of the events of the miraculous birth. 
Thai it might he fulfilled — ^But did the 
entire train of events take place in order 
to fulfil that one prophecy ? To obviate 
so absurd a meaning some learned men 
have shown that the phrase might be 
translated : AU this was done so that it 
was fulfilled. But the present transla- 
tion leads to no absurd result. All these 
things did transpire, in order, among 
other and more direct purposes, to the 
fiilfilment of that prophecy, inasmuch 
as the fiilfilment of that prophecy was 
at the same time the accomplishment 
of the Incarnation of the Redeemer, and 
the verification of the divine prediction. 
Nor is there any predestinarian fatalism 
in all this. God predicts what he fore- 
sees that men will freely do ; and then 
men do freely in turn fulfil what Gk)d 
predicts, and so unconsciously act in 
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It might be fulfilled which was 23 ' Behold, a virgin shall 
spoken of the Lord by the pro- be with child, and shall bring 
phet, saying, forth a son, and * they shaU 



Isaiah 7. 14. 



order to verify God's veracity. Moreover 
there is no fatalism in supposing that 
God has high plans, which he does with 
infinite wisdom carry out through the 
free, unnecessitated, impredestinated, 
though foreseen wills of men. Such is 
his inconceivable wisdom, that he can 
so place free agents in a free system of 
probation, that whichever way they 
freely turn they will but further his great 
generic plans and verify his foreknowl- 
edge. So that it may in a right sense 
be true that all things are done by free 
agents, in order to so desirable an end 
as to fulfil the divine foresight. 

23. BeJwldj a virgin — ^Isa. vii, 14. This 
memorable prophecy was delivered by 
Isaiah, under the following circumstan- 
ces : Ahaz, king of Judah, was invaded 
by the combined hosts of the kings of 
Israel and of Syria. He was reduced to 
the last extremity. Jehovah then sent 
Isaiah the prophet to offer him a sign 
that God would bring deUverance. The 
object of the command was to bring 
Ahaz to repose his faith in Jehovah. 
But though the prophet offered him a 
sign either in heaven or in earth, yet 
the idolatrous king refused to accept 
any sign. Whereupon the prophet, re- 
buking the king for wearying Grod, de- 
clares that God will give a sign^ 
whether the king ask it or not, and 
whether it should be to him a sign or 
not. That sign is the standing sign for 
Israel for all ages, the future Messiah. 
As that Messiah should come, so Juddh 
should 1)6 preserved until his coming. And 
when he should be bom of ^e virgin, 
he should not grow to years of intelli- 
gence in a shorter time than would be 
required to sweep away those two in- 
vading kings from their power. 

The words of the prophet, in our 
translation, are as follows: '^ Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and shall call him Inmianuel. Butter 
and honey shall ho eat, that he may 
know to refuse the evil and choose the 



4 Or, hisname thaU "be caUsd, 

good. For before the child shaE know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest sh^ be 
forsaken of both her kings." 

To this we will appencf the elegant 
and exact version of Bishop Lowth : 

And Jehoyah spake yet again to Ahaz, saying: 

Ask thee a SIGN from Jehovah thy God: 

Go deep to the grave, or high to the heaven 

above. 
And Ahaz said: I will not ask; neither will I 

tempt Jehovah. And he said : 
Hei" ye now, house of David : 
Is it^small thing for you to weary men, 
That you should weary my God also ? 
Therefore Jehovah himself shall give you a sign : 
Behold, the vir^ conceiveth, and beareth a son ; 
And she shall call his name InmianueL 
Butter and honey shall he eat. 
When he shall know to refuse what is evil, and to 

choose what is good : 
For before this child shall know 
To refuse the evil, and to choose the good ; 
The land shall become desolate. 
By whose two kings thou art distressed. 

Upon this memorable passage we re- 
maik : 

1. The word virgin has, in the orig- 
inal Hebrew, the definite article th£, thb 
virgin. This implies, that a particular 
and known virgin is predicted, (specially 
recognized by the mind of the prophet,)* 
who, though a virgin, should bring forth 
an Immanuel; that is, a God-wiHi-us, a 
God-jmm. Now we have already re- 
marked (on ver. 18) that a Yirgo Deipara 
is truly predicted in the first promise in 
Eden; and that the expectation was 
familiar to the ancient world. Melkarth, 
so near as in Syria, was fabled to be 
such a god-man. Th^ virgin, then, of 
Isaiah, was the virgin of prophetic fore- 

*Prof. Nordheimer, in his Hebrew Grammar, 
gives the following rule of syntax in regard to the 
Hebrew article : " The article is subjectively pre- 
fixed to a common noun by way of emphasis, and 
to point it out as one which, although neither pre- 
i^ously or subsequently described, is still viewed 
as d^fimiU in the mind of the 'writer.'''' In Bib< 
lical Repository, October, 1811, Prof. Nordheimer 
showed the express application of the rule to this 
passage. 
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call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with 



OS. 



24 Then Joseph, being raised 
from sleep, did as the an- 
gel of the Lord had bidden 



aExocL13.3: 



sight. 2. The tenses of the Hebrew in 
tius passage are not all y^^c. Hengs- 
tenberg renders it thus : " Behold THE 
virgin Jias conceived and bea/rs a son, 
and she caUs his name Immanuel." 
All this shows that Hengstenberg's view 
o£ prophetic vision is correct. The pow- 
erful conceptions of the prophet's mind 
become as a present reality. His mind's 
eye sees the panorama of future objects 
and events now standing and moving 
before him. Time is dropped out of the 
account. 3. This explains what to 
many commentators has been a great 
difficulty in the following verse, Isa. 
vii, 16. Before this ideal child, be- 
hold in vision as now being bom, is 
able to know good from evil, these two 
invading kings shall disappear. Isaiah 
takes the growth of the infant, concep- 
tually present, as the measure of the 
continuance of the invading kings. That 
Inunanuel, the predicted seed of the wo- 
man, the prophet sees as already being 
bom ; he is being fed on nourishing food, 
namely, butter and honey, to bring him 
to early maturity ; but in a briefer period 
than his growth to intelligence shall 
require, these invading kings shall be 
overthrown, and Israel be rescued. 
Thus was the Messiah, yet to be born, 
a siffn, not indeed to ftnwUling Ahaz, 
but to Israel, of her speedy deliver- 
ance and permanent preservation. 
"Well and wisely, therefore, does the 
inspired evangelist, now that the Mes- 
siah is hqxn, adduce this prophecy to 
show its ftilfilment in -him. ' The 
amount of the whole is, that the spirit 
of prophecy availed itself of the occa- 
sion of Ahaz^s imbelief, to utter and 
leave on record a striking prediction of 
the Incarnation. 

^ley shaJl caM his name Emmanuel — 
This name they are directed by Grod to 



him, and took unto him his 
wife: 

25 And knew her not till she 
had brought forth *her first- 
bom son : and he called his 
name JESUS. 

Lnke 2. 7, SL 

give him ; and there could be no reason 
with God to select this name but because 
(as noted on verse 21) its meaning de- 
noted a reality. The person bears the 
name because he is what the napGie sig- 
nifies. As the Lord was called Jesus, 
saviour, because he is Saviour; and as 
he is called Christ, anointed, because 
he is the Anointed, so is he called Em- 
manuel, God-with-us, because he is God 
mth us. He is God with man; he is 
Divinity with humanity. And he is 
called God with us because he is virgin- 
bom, for the prophet conjoins these two 
facts as antecedent and result. That is, 
because he has only a human mother, 
and so a divine Father, therefore he is in 
name, and thereby in reality, God with tts. 
No Jewish or Unitarian gloss can evade 
this. It demonstrates that Messiah is 
by birth, God with us; and therefore 
that he is so by person, by nature, and 
by substance. 

25. THU she had brought forth her first- 
h<ym son — These words assert the vir- 
ginity of the mother of the Lord tmtil 
the time of his birth. According to the 
Creed, "He was bom of the virgin 
Mary." They are also understood by 
many to imply that she was subse- 
quently the mother of other children 
than tfesus. On the other hand, the 
perpetual virginity of the blessed mother 
is a standard doctrine in the Roman 
Church, and is generally maintained by 
the older writers of the Christian Church. 
With many this opinion is mainly 
grounded upon what they consider the 
demands of our "pious feelings." It 
may be doubted, however, whether this 
pious feehng is not rather ecclesiastical 
and sentimental than Scriptural and 
truly spiritual. 

The proof that Mary was tne mother 
of subsequent children, is derived, so far 
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as this passage is concerned, both from 
the word until, and the words Tier Jvrst- 
bom. From the word until, the impli- 
cation is inferred that her virginity con- 
tinued not after her maternity. And 
this we apprehend is the usual sense of 
the word until and its corresponding 
term in most languages. When we 
affirm a certain state of things uniU a 
given point, we naturaUy imply a change 
after that point. Yet not necessmHy. 
We may intend our affirmation to cover 
the time previous to the point, without 
pretending to affirm, imply, or even 
know what took place after that point. 
Examples of this, quoted by Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed, are Gen. xxviii, 
15 ; Deut. xxxiv, 6 ; 1 Sam. xv, 35 ; 
2 Sam. vi, 23; Matt xxviii, 20. The 
conclusion of this argument therefore 
fairly is, I think, that there is a decided 
probability, although no full certainty, 
that the evangeUst meant to imply the 
birth of subsequent children. As to 
the word firstborn, it is affirmed by 
Pearson and others that the word is in 
the Old Testament properly applied to 
the only bom. That is, it is apphed to 
any child whose birth has been preceded 
by no other, whether succeeded by any 
or not. The Mosaic law prescribed the 
sanctification of the "firstborn." Exod. 
xii, 2. And this firstborn was still so 
called, whether succeeded by subse- 
quent children or not. This is undoubt- 
edly true. But stiU it may be questioned 
whether a subsequent historian would 
style that child the firstborn where 
there was notoriously no second bom. 
The evangelist could, I think, do so only 
by transferring himself as it were, to 
the time of the birth, when the future 
contingency was unknown. Therefore, 
the balance of the argument upon this 
point also leaves an impUcation against 
the perpetual virginity of the blessed 
mother. This question is connected 
with the further discussion of the 
question concerning tJie brethren of tJie 
Lord. Upon that point see our note 
upon Matt, xiii, 55. 

In closing our notes upon this 
chapter, we offer the following re- 
marks : 

1. The style of the evangelist is em- 



inentiy prosaic and plain. There is not 
the slightest tinge of poetry in the whoilo 
narrative. There is nothing of the fab- 
ulous or mythical strain. He narrates 
the most wonderful events without the 
slightest wonder. The whole tone of 
the style is purely historical, as plain 
and level as if it detailed the most ordi- 
nary events of life. 

2. Matthew, thus &r, gives neither 
date nor place. The persons are named 
without formal introduction. All are as- 
sumed to be famihar to his readers. As 
if writing to Jewish Christians, to whom 
all the &cts, persons, and places are 
well known, he appears to write ratiier 
as if to verify and record than to in- 
form. 

3. In his first two chapters, Matthew 
so plans his narrative as, by blending 
feet with prophecy, to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. He is careful to in- 
form us that these events took place for 
the purpose (in addition to all their 
other purposes) of fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament is bom of 
the Old. The Gospel is contained in 
the law. The old dispensation is but a 
preparation for the new. He who is 
the tme Jew is bound to be the believ- 
ing Christian. 

4. Matthew gives no dates, but his 
mention of historical names, such as 
Herod and Archelaus, enables us to fix, 
with some approach to accuracy, the 
time of our Lord's birth. The follow- 
ing extract, from Prof. Robinson's En- 
ghsh Harmony of the New Testament, 
furnishes the best statement upon this 
point: 

" The precise year of our Lord's birth 
is uncertain. Several data^ however, 
exist, by which an approximation may 
be made, sufficiently accurate to show 
that our present Christian era is not 
entirely correct. 

" 1. According to Matt, ii, 1-6, Jesus 
was born during the lifetime of Herod 
the Great, and not long before his death. 
Herod died in the year of Rome (A. U.) 
750, just before the passover; see Jose- 
phus, Ant., b. 17, ch. 8, sec. 1 ; ib., b. 17, 
ch. 9, sec. 3. This has been verified 
by calculating the eclipse of the moon, 
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wiucih happened just before his death; 
(Jos., Ant., b. 1*7, ch. 6, sea 4. Ideler, 
Homdb. of Chronol.^ vol. ii, p. 391 sq.) If 
now we make an allowance of time 
for the purification, the visit of the 
Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the 
remaining there till Herod was dead, 
for all of which not less than six months 
can well be required, it follows that the 
birth of Christ cannot in any case be 
fixed later than the autumn of A. U. 
749. 

" 2. Another note of time occurs in 
Luke iii, 1, 2, where John the Baptist 
is said to have entered upon his minis- 
try in the fifteenth year of Tiberius; 
and again in Luke iii, 23, where Jesus 
is said to have been ' about thirty years 
of age ' at his baptism. Now if both John 
and Jesus, as is quite probable, entered 
upon their ministry at the age of thirty, 
in accordance with the Levitical custom, 
(Num. iv, 3, 35, 39, 43, 47,) then by 
reckoning back thirty years we may 
ascertam the year of John's birth, and 
of course also that of Jesus. ' Augustus 
died Aug. 29, A. U. 767 ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius, who had already 
been associated with him in the govern- 
ment for at least two years, and prob- 
ably three. If now we reckon from the 
death of Augustus, the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius commenced Aug. 29, A. U. 
781 ; and going back thirty years, we 
find that John must have been bom not 
earlier than August, A. U. 751, and our 
Lord of course not earlier than A. U. 
752, a result disagreeing with that ob- 
tained firom Matthew by three years. I^ 
on the other hand, we reckon from the 
lime when Tiberius was admitted as 
co-regent of the empire, which is shown 
to have been certainly as early as A. U. 
765, and probably in A. U. 764; then 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius began in 
A. U. 778, and it follows that John may 
have been bom in A. U. 748, and our 
Lord in A. U. 749. In this way the 
results obtained from Matthew and Luke 
are more nearly coincident. 

" 3. A third note of time is derived 
from John ii, 20 : ' Forty and six years 
was this temple in building.' Josephus 
Bays in one place that Herod began to 
bcdld the temple in the eighteenth year of 



his reign, while in another he specifies the 
fifteenth year. (Ant, b. 15, ch. 11, sea 1 ; 
Wars, b. 1, ch. 21, sec. 1.) He also assigns 
the length of Herod's reign at thirty- 
seven or thirty four years; according as 
he reckons from his appointment by the 
RomanG^ or from the death of Antigo- 
nus. (Ant., b. 17, ch. 8, sec. 1 ; War8,b. 
1, ch. 33, sec. 8.) Herod was first de- 
clared king of Judea in A. U. 7 14 ; (Jos., 
Ant, b. 14, ch. 14, sea 4, 5 ; Wars, b. 1, 
ch. 14, sec. 4 ; oomp. Ant, b. 14, ch. 16, 
sea 4. Ideler, Eandb. of Chron., ii, 390 ;) 
heuce the eighteenth year of his reign, 
when Herod began to rebuild the tem- 
ple, would coincide with A. U. 732 ; and 
our Lord's first passover, in the forty- 
seventh year following, would fl^ in 
A. U. 779. If now our Lord at that 
time was thirty and a half years of age, 
as is probable, this would carry back 
the year of his birth to the autumn of 
A. U. 748. 

"4. Further, according to a tradition 
preserved by the Latin Fathers of the 
first five centuries, our Lord's death 
took place during the consulate of the 
two Gremmi, C. Rubellius and C. 
Fufius; that is, in A. U. 782. So Ter- 
tuUian, Lactantius, Augustine, etc. (See 
Tertull. adv. Jud., sec. 8 ; Augustin. de 
Civ. Dei, xviii, 64.) If now the dura- 
tion of his ministry was three and a 
half years, then, as before, the year of 
his birth would be carried back to the 
autumn of A. U. 748. 

"5. Some modem writers, taking into 
account the abode in Egypt, and also the 
* two years ' of Matt, ii, 16, have sup- 
posed that Jesus must have been from 
two to three years old at Herod's death, 
and hence tiiey assume that he was 
bom in A. U. 747. The same year, A. 
U. 747, is also fixed upon as the date 
of Christ's birth by those who regard 
the star in the east as having been the 
conjunction of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, which occurred in that year. 
So Keppler, Miinter, Ideler, Bandb, of 
Chronol, BerUn, 1826. 

" From all these data it would appear, 
that while our Lord's birth cannot have 
taken place later than A. U. 749, it 7na/y 
nevertheless have occurred one or two 
years earlier. 
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CHAPTER n. 

NOW' when * Jesus was bom 
in Bethlehem of Judea in 

a Lnke 3. 4, 6, 7. 

"The present Christian era, which 
was fixed by the abbot Dionysius Exi- 
guus in the sixth century, assumes the 
year of Christ's birth as coincident with 
A. U. 754. It follows then, fix)m the 
preceding statements, that this our com- 
mon era begins in any case more than 
fov/r yeoflrs too lode ; that is, from foivr to 
five years, at the least, after the actual 
birth of Christ. This era was first used 
in historical works by the venerable 
Bede, early in the eighth century ; and 
was not long after introduced in public 
transactions by the Frank kings Pepin 
and Charlemagne." 

CHAPTER n. 
§ 13. — COMINa OP THE MAai, 1-10. 

1. In Bethlehem of Judea — Called in the 
Old Testament Betlilehem- Judah, to dis- 
tinguish it from Bethlehem of the tribe 
of Zebulun. The name Bethlehem an- 
ciently signified t?ie tovm or house of 
bread; in modem Arabic it seems to 
signify the house or place offksh. 

Bethlehem was noted as the scene of 
the Book of Ruth ; and at this day, as 
then, the fields of wheat abound, and 
the reaper is accustomed to leave a 
remnant for the gleaner, who is oft»n a 
maiden like Ruth. It was still more 
noted as the birthplace of David, who 
here spent his boyhood, and from hunt- 
ing the bear and the lion in the neigh- 
bouring caves and gorges, grew up to be 
a warrior against wicked men. But its 
chief note arises from its being the birth- 
place of David's illustrious descendant, 
the Lord Jesus, whose birth the evan- 
gelist is now narrating. 

Bethlehem is situated upon the sum- 
mit of the hill country of Judea, from 
which it commands an extensive pros- 
pect eastward toward Jordan, and west- 
ward toward the Mediterranean. It is 
about six miles south of Jerusalem, on 
the road toward Hebron. It contains 
at tiie present time about 4,000 inhab- 



the days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men 
^from thfe east to Jerusalem, 

h Gen. 10. 30; 25, 6; 1 Kings 4. 90. 

itants, chiefly Christians of the Greek 
Church, who obtain much of their sub- 
sistence from the sale of relics to pil- 
grims and visitors. A cave is shown 
as the place in which the birth of the 
Saviour occurred. But there is Utile 
reason to suppose from the sacred nar- 
ratives that the birtAiplace was a c&ve. 
The Church of the Nativity, which 
marks the traditional spot, is a ven<^rable 
piece of architecture, built probably by 
the Empress Helena. 

Judea — Palestine, as lying between 
the Mediterranean on the west, and 
Jordan, with its lakes or seas, upon the 
east, was divided into three provinces, 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. Of these 
three, Judea was the most southerly. 
It lay mainly between the Dead Sea and 
Mediterranean. The name Judea is de- 
rived from the patriarch Judah, to whose 
tribe a large share of the territory be- 
longed. It is the scene of the most 
important events of old Jewish his- 
tory. Most of our Saviour's ministry 
transpired in Galilee. But points of 
intense interest in his ministry, as well 
as the solemn close of his earthly mis- 
sion, took place at the celebrated capital 
of Judea, Jerusalem. 

The surface of Judea is distinguished 
into hiU-countryj valley, and plain. The 
Tnountainj or hill-country of Judea, was 
that broad back of mountains which cuts 
the centre of the country from Hebron 
northward to beyond Jerusalem. The 
plain was the low country extending 
toward the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The vale is defined as extending from 
Engedi to Jericho, and appears to have 
included such parts of the Ghor, or 
great plain of the Jordan, as lay within 
the territory of Judea. That which is 
called the wilderness of Judea was the 
wild and inhospitable region lying east- 
ward of Jerusalem, in the direction of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. 

Herod the king — In our note on chap- 
ter i, n, we slightly traced the history 
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of the last fourteen generations of the 
Jewish nation to the time of Herod, 
called, or rather miscalied the Great, in 
the closing part of whose reign the Mes- 
siah was born. This Herod waa the 
son of Antipater, a distinguished Idu- 
mean genertd, who, by his own bravery 
and the favour of the Romans, had ob- 
tained supreme power over his native 
Idumea, and great authority in Judea. 
At the early age of fifteen, Herod was 
placed in command in Galilee, where 
he distinguished himself by his bravery, 
talent, and personal popularity. By 
these same qualities and the favour of 
the Bomans he became king of Judea, 
a term which embraced all Palestine. 
As he advanced in age he became sus- 
picious, cruel, and extremely blood- 
thirsty. He put to death his beautiful 
wife, the celebrated Mariamne, the illus- 
trious descendant of the line of Macca- 
bean princes. His two sons also by 
Mariamne, the innocent and accom- 
plished favourites of the nation, he sent 
to execution. His last son, Antipater, 
he ordered to be slain five days before 



his own death. As he saw his end 
approaching, he ordered a large number 
of the most illustrious citizens to be 
executed as soon as he had breathed his 
last, in order, as he said, that there 
might be mourning at his death. But 
the commands of a dead tyrant possess 
little authority, and this ferocious order 
was never executed. Amid the whole- 
sale murders committed by this bloody 
despot, the slaughter of a few infants in 
Bethlehem would be but a drop in the 
ocean, too slight for general history to 
mention. 

Herod married ten wives, by five of 
whom there was posterity, including 
persons mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. The careless reader finds the 
name of Herod repeated in the Scrip- 
tures, and is apt to imagine that it is 
always the same person. He forgiets 
that the first Herod died during the 
infancy of Jesus. The following dia- 
gram vnll show, so far as is necessary 
for our purpose, how they were con- 
nected with Herod the Great, and with 
each other: 



Rerod the Great, 

married 

I 



J , 
1. DorU. 



AnUpaisr^ 
executed 
just before 
Herod's death. 



2. MdricMrme. 



8. Maricmm^ 

daughter of Simon, 

the High Priest 



I 
4. Ifatthaee^ 
a Samaritan. 



ArikobtUiiSt 

miuried 

Berenice, 

daughter 

of Salome: 

executed. 



I 



Alexdnder^ 

married 

Glaphyra, 

daiKnter of 

Arcoelaus, 

mngof 

Cappadocia: 

executed. 



6. Ckapatra, 

of Jerusalem. 



Herod FhUip, 

married 

Herodias, 

divorced by 

her. 



I. 



Archelcma, 
Ethnarch of 



inapt 



iU. 



A'n£ipa8^ Philip, 
Tetrarch Tetrarch 
JudsBa, married of Galilee, of Ituraaa. 

1. Mariamne; married 

2. Glaphyra, Herodias; 
widow of wife of 
Alexander. Herod Philip. 



Berod Affrippa, 
King, married 
CTPros. 



Herodias, 
married 

1. Herod Philip, 

2. Antipas. 



^^«,«. 



Marian¥ns, 



Wise men — ^In the original. Magi. 
The Magi, according to the best accounts, 
were, in a very early antiquity, a tribe 
among the ancient Medes, similar to 
the Levites among the Hebrews. That 
is, they were a priestly tribe, or learned 
class in the nation. The word is de- 

VOL. I.— 3 



Berenice ZhmaiOa, 

married 

1. Aziz, Eine of Emesa. 

2. Felix. 

rived by some firom the old Pehlvic 
term mog, which signifies priest. The 
word probably forms the root of our 
words wa^ates, wia^trate, master, 
and even mister. It is found in the 
Latin, magnuB, and the Greek, fiiyag. 
After the union of the Median and Per- 
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sian empire, the Magian class obtained 
great ascendancy in Persia. Subse* 
quently they appear in great power in 
Babylon. The chief Magian is men- 
tioned in Jer. zxxix, 3, under the title 
of Bab-Mag. The prophet Daniel 
probably filled the office of chief Magian 
in his day. It may be thence inferred 
that the true religion, with greater or 
less purity, may have existed with at 
least a part of this class. Hence we 
need not wonder that from this class 
there should come a number to Je- 
rusalem, under divine inspiration and 
guidance, to seek the new-bom Mes- 
siah. 

After the time of Christ, Magianism, 
like the religions of Greece and Rome, 
waned and sunk into discredit. In this 
condition of decay we find Simon Ma- 
gus, or Simon the Magian. From the 
word Magi is derived the word magic ; 
and thus in process of time this illus- 
trious class sunk to the rank of magi- 
cians, sorcerers, and wandering fortune- 
tellers. Their mode of divination was 
by astrology, dream interpretation, and 
soothsaying with cups. The books of 
sorcery burned at Ephesus by the 
converted Christians, as related in the 
Acts of the Apostles, doubtless con- 
tained the false science of these pre- 
tenders. 

Fr<ym the east — ^It is very probable 
that Matthew was not informed from 
what particular country the Magi came. 
The event was early in the history of 
our Lord, and great as was the excite- 
ment produced by their coming, the 
conmion people would but vaguely 
know from what region in the East they 
came ; and when the transaction passed 
off, and seemed to come to nothing, it 
would be very much forgotten. The 
Jewish writers use the phrase tTie East 
very extensively and vaguely. Thus, 
" unto the sons of the concubines which 
Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and 
sent them away from Isaac his son, 
while he yet lived, ea^twa/rdj tmto the 
east countryy Gten. xxv, 6. Solomon's 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all 
the children of the east coimtry. It 
seems probable that the wise men came 
from Persia, the primitive land of the 



MagL We know that the Persian Magi 
believed in a Messiah or fixture Saviour, 
(whom they called Sosiosch,) who should 
in the latter day appear and renew the 
world in righteousness. These views 
they may have directly derived from 
the primitive promise in Eden by their 
own tradition; or they may have had 
original revelations from God ; br they 
may have learned much from the Jews 
in tiie captivity. Who knows how much 
of a real, acceptable faith and piety there 
was among them? 

JerusaSmi — This is the first occur* 
rence of the name of the Holy City in 
the New Testament. Jerusalem is not 
only one of the most celebrated, but one 
of the most ancient cities in the world. 
It is first mentioned in Genesis, under 
the name of Salem, with Melchisedek 
for its king, a type of the future Mes- 
siah. It was to this same spot that 
Abraham brought Isaac to be sacri- 
ficed, namely, upon the very mountain 
where Christ, the antitype of Isaac, was 
sacrificed ages afterward. When the 
land of Canaan was invaded under Josh- 
ua, the Jebusites held possession of 
Mount- Zion in spite of every effort to 
dislodge them. David, however, at a 
later time, conquered Mount Zion from 
the Jebusites, and it became the City 
of David, the place of his palace, the 
abode of the Tabernacle, the capital of 
the monarchy. From that time it un- 
derwent the various fortimes of the 
Jewish state imtil the time of Christ. 
Here Christ was nationally rejected, 
and, according to prophecy, was put to 
death. About forty years afterward the 
city was taken after one of the severest 
struggles in history; the inhabitants 
were slaughtered, and the city de- 
stroyed. The Jewish state was over- 
thrown ; the sacrifices were abolished ; 
the tribes were scattered, and still re- 
main in dispersion among the various 
nations of the world. But, though 
scattered, they are not destroyed. 
Like the bush of Moses, they are 
burned, but not consumed. Other 
nations rise and perish, but Israel 
seems indestructible. He is reserved 
through ages, for purposes known to 
Grod ^one. 
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2 Saying, ^^ Where is he that is 
bom King of the Jews? for we 
have seen ^his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him. 



e Luke 2. U. 



2. King of the Jews — If these Magi 
were indeed Gentiles, they were fully 
indoctrinated into the understanding 
that the future Saviour was to be a 
Jew^ and a king of the Jews. They 
came in quest of a Jewish Messiah. 

Have seen, his star in the east — A 
close inspection of the words will, per- 
haps, disperse some gratuitous impres- 
sions : 1. The star (fid not stand over 
Jerusalem. Otherwise it would have 
been as visible to the Jews as to them ; 
and they would not have said, "We 
have seen his star in the east;" that is, 
we in the east saw his star; but they 
would have said, "Yonder is his star 
in the firmament." The star very plain- 
ly was not at that moment visible to the 
Magi, and for that reason they were 
inquiring his place. 2. T?here is no 
proof that the star guided them on their 
way from their own country to Jerusa- 
lem, At Jerusalem they only affirm 
that they saw his star when they were 
in the east^ before they started ; not that 
they were guided on the way, or see it 
now. 3. It is plain that this star is no 
ordinary member of the firmament. It 
is his star, and not a star that existed 
independenfl/y of him. 

Now we are not informed how they 
learned the star was his. At any rate, 
some divine revelation must have been 
given with the star. The angels who 
appeared to the shepherds explained 
themselves verbally; the Divine giver 
of his star no doubt explained it by 
wordSj or by prophetic imptUse, to be his. 

And now what was the star f To this 
gome have answered that it was a con- 
junction of planets, which astronomy 
shows to have taken place at that time ; 
and which, to the eye, would appear as 
one very luminous star. The Magi saw 
this, and, influenced by the expectation 
derived fi-om prophecy, then widely ex- 
isting through the East, that Messiah 
waa soon to bo bom, they started for 



3 When Herod the king had 
heard these things^ he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him. 

<2 Num. 24.17; Isa. 60. 3. 

Jerusalem to make inquiry. No com- 
mentator states this theory more plau.<i- 
ibly than Alford. But it fails to meet 
the facts. How could such a star re- 
appear (see comment on ver. 9, 10) on 
their way toward Bethlehem, go before 
therriy and indicate the very ^^Jumse" 
(ver. 11) where the young child was? 

There is then left us but one plain 
view of this star. It was a luminous 
orbj divinely and specially given, and 
divinely explained, as a signal of the 
Saviour's birth. It is called a star from 
its visible form. Just as the angels 
are called men, because they were men 
by form though not by nature, so this orb 
is called a star, because though not so 
by nature, it is by form. 

The submission of the Jews to Jesus 
was typified by th6 shepherds ; the sub- 
mission of the Gentiles by the MagL The 
former were informed by angels; the 
latter by a star. 

This was perhaps the star seen in pro- 
phetic vision by the Gtentile Balaam, as 
being far distant from himself in time: 
" I shall see him, but not now ; I shall 
behold him, but not nigh; there shall 
come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel." Nmn. xxiv, 17. 
And by the coming of the Magi was ful- 
filed in type, " the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising." Isa. Ix, 3. These Magi 
were as the ambassadors of the Gentile 
nations. To worship him — ^As king and 
Saviour. 

3. Herod . . . was troubled — ^It was a 
bold and alarming question put by these 
new comers. It would have been trea- 
son to the reigning king if there were 
not some superhuman authority in it. 
No wonder the reigning house is troub' 
led by the rise of another king armed 
with an omnipotent authority I AU J^- 
rusalem — ^It was strange that while the 
Messiah was bom not six miles off, Je- 
rusalem gets her first news from str&n- 
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4 And when he had gathered 
all ®the chief priests and ^scribes 
of the people together, ^he de- 
manded of them where Christ 
should be born. 

e 2 Chron. 36. 14. f^ Chron. 34. 13. 

gers coming from, perhaps, a thousand 
miles distance! And no wonder the 
city is excited through all its depths. 

4. AU the chief priests and scribes — 
The deep alarm of Herod is manifested 
by the greatness of the convocation he 
calls. The chief priest was properly 
but one; but the title is extended to 
include his deputy and the heads of 
the twenty-four courses. Scribes — The 
word scribe signifies a writer, and was 
originally used to designate one of the 
class in the tribe of Levi who performed 
the office of secretary, recorder, roll- 
keeper, or transcriber. Seraiah was 
scribe or secretary to King David. 2 Sam. 
viii, It. Elihoreph and Ahiah were 
secretaries to King Solomon. 1 Kings 
iv, 3. Under Uzziah, king of Judah, 
Jeil, the scribe, kept the muster-roll of 
the army. 2 Chron. xxvi, 11. So Ezra 
was a ready scribe in the law of Moses. 
Ezra vii, 6. 

The scribes of the New Testament 
belonged to the class of which Ezra 
was the model. They were transcribers 
of the text of the Mosaic law, and stu- 
dents and doctors of its principles. They 
were the same as the lawyers. A select 
number of these scribes, as well as of 
the Pharisees, was associated with the 
high priests to constitute the Sanhe- 
dmn, or supreme legislative body of 
the Jewish nation. 

Where Christ should be bom — ^By 
Christ here is meant not a proper 
name, but a title — tne Christ or the 
Messiah. See note on Matt, i 1. It is 
a profound, theological question, there- 
fore, which King Herod puts to his spir- 
itual advisers : Where, according to the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, is the 
Messiah to be bom? In the answer 
then given by this illustrious body, we 
have the decision of the Jewish nation 
on this point. Hence Tacitus, the cele- 
brated Pagan historian, says: "With 



5 And they said unto him, 
In Bethlehem of Judea: for 
thus it is written by the pro- 
phet, 

6 ^ And thou Bethlehem, in 

MaL 2. 7. h Mic. 5. 8 ; John 7. 42. 

the masses the opinion was prevalent 
that it was predicted in the books op 
THE PRIESTS, that the East should at 
that time grow strong." Which Sue- 
tonius, another Pagan Roman, confirms, 
and makes even more pointed: "Through 
all the East there prevailed an ancient 
and constant opinion that it was con- 
tained in the fates that at that time those 
arising from Judea should become mas- 
ters of human thin/gsy 

These testimonies prove, 1. That the 
expectations of an arising prodigy from 
Judea were then prevailing through the 
East. 2. That these expectations were 
founded on prophecy in the sacred 
books. 3. That the time for his com-* 
ing was believed to be nigh at hand, 
the prophetic period being about ac- 
complished. Mnally, Herod, through 
his great Sanhedrim, has immediate ac- 
cess to these very sacred books which! 
predict the very village where the Chrisi; 
was to be bom ; just where our Jesufl 
was bom, in Bethlehem of Judea. 

As a singular illustration of this whole 
subject, we quote the following : 

"So vivid was their (the Chinese's) 
expectation of the Messiah — ' the Greai 
Saint who,' as Confucius says, *waa to 
appear in the West' — so fully sensible 
were they not only of the place of hia 
birth, but of the time of his coming, that 
about sixty years after the birth of our 
Saviour they sent their envoys to hail 
the expected Redeemer. These envoys 
encountered on their way the mission- 
aries of Boodhism coming from India — 
the latter announcing an incarnate God 
were taken to be the disciples of the 
tme Christ, and were presented as such 
to their countrymen by the deluded am- 
bassadors. Thus was this religion in- 
troduced into China." (Schlegel's Phi- 
losophy of History, i, 176.) 

6. And thou Bethlehem — ^The New 
Testament quotations will often be (band 
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the land of Judah, art not the 
least among the princes of Ju- 
dah : for out of thee shall conie 

i Rev. 3. 37. 

to vary from the passage in the Old. 
New Testament writers sometimes 
quoted the words of the Hebrew pre- 
cisely; sometimes quoted the Septua- 
gint or Greek translation, which was 
commonly read by the Jews of their 
day; and sometimes quoted substan- 
tiaily, with such variations as rendered 
the passage more clear, without mis- 
representing the original divine mind in 
the passage. 

This passage in the Old Testament 
reads thus: But thou, Bethlehem ^Aro- 
tah, though tJwu be little among the 
tfiousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be 
ruler in Israel. Micah v, 2. The evan- 
gelist leaves out Ephratah as a name 
now little known, and substitutes land 
of Jvdah as expressing the same limita- 
tion qS. the site of Bethlehem. Though 
thou he little^ in the Hebrew, the evangel- 
ist changes to art not the least; for the 
smaUness of the external sizeis mentioned 
by the Hebrew to imply its not being 
small in divine favour, as expressed by 
the evangelist. Matthew puts princes, 
or rulers of a thousand apiece, for the 
thousands themselves, which amounts 
to the same thing. 

This is a most signal passage of 
prophecy, for many reasons, among 
which are the following: 1. It was 
the uniform practice of the ancient Jews, 
agreeing with Herod's Sanhedrim, to 
apply it to the Messiah. "All the Jew- 
ish interpreters," says Hengstenberg, 
** with the Chaldee at their head, (who 
paraphrase the closing part of the pas- 
sage, 'from thee shall the Messiah go 
forth to me, before me,') maintain the 
application to the Messiah." But so 
fatal to their own cause has this proved 
that the modern Jews have been 
obliged to abandon their ancient inter- 
pretation I 

2. This prophecy brings to a point a 
whole series of converging prophecies. 
First we have the Edenic prediction of 



a Governor, * that shall ^rule my 
people Israel. 
Y Then Herod, when he had 



1 Or, feed. 



the seed of the woman ; it is narrowed 
to the line of Shem ; next to the Une of 
Abraham, to that of Isaac, Jacob, Ju- 
dah, David, and finally to the city of 
David, Bethlehem. 

3. This pointing to Bethlehem made 
more conspicuous the fact that Jesus 
was of the royal line of David. It 
pointed to the place where David spent 
his boyhood; and to the place where the 
record of the pedigree of Jesus was to 
be found, so completing the evidence 
presented in Matthew's genealogy. 
Moreover, of the two cities of David, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the latter is 
selected as the starting place of both 
David and Jesus, each from a humble 
origin, the latter from the decayed line 
of the former. 

4. And those who complain that the 
whole account of the Messiah's birth 
seems an obscure and humble matter, in 
a narrow comer of the world, unlike 
what an incarnation should be, should 
take into consideration how clear are 
the predictions that God would fling the 
vail over that transaction. See note on 
verse 23. 

5. The predicted birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem, of the line of David, and so 
of the tribe of Judah, settles the point 
that the Messiah has come. Not only 
was it predicted that Messiah shoula 
appear during the second temple, (which 
is now no more,) but the tribeship of 
Judah and the lineage of David are lost. 
All traces of the royal line disappeared at 
the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of their race. 

6. Finally, no infidel can say these 
prophecies were forged by Christiana, 
or were made to suit the event, for the 
records are preserved by our opponents, 
the Jews. The Hebrews keep our 
library of proofs. Judaism furnishes 
the prophecy ; Christianity furnishes the 
fulfilment; and how will infidelity 
explain the agreement ? 

7. Privily — Privately, because he 
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privily called the wise men, in- 
quired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Beth- 
lehem, and said, Go and search 
diligently for the young child ; 
and when ye have found him^ 
bring me word again, that I 
may come and worship him 
also. 

9 When they had heard the 
king, they departed; and lo, the 
star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, tiU it came 
and stood over where the young 
child was. 

10 When they saw the star, 

iFsa.7SL10;Isa.e0.e. 

wished the excitement to die, and to 
keep the matter under his own control 
CcMed the wise men — ^Who plainly were 
waiting to learn the locality of the 
Messi^ being not now directed by 
the visible sts^. What time the star ap- 
peared — In order to know the precise 
time of the birth. 

8. To Bethkhem — ^The narratives of 
Matthew and Luke are usually harmo- 
nized on the somewhat doubtful view 
that they actually went to Bethlehem. 
The discussion belongs to notes on Luke. 
Worship him also — ik his cool measures 
of consulting the Sanhedrim, guarding 
against excitement, and using the Magi, 
under false professions, Herod shows 
the wily craft of a politician, combined 
with the folly of supposing he can de- 
feat the plans of God. 

9. Zo, the star — The star re-appears. 
What star? The star, namely, which 
they saw, not at Jerusalem, nor on their 
way thither, but while they were in the 
East. Went before them — The starry 
form came so lowly from the skies as 
to move horizontaUy before them, and 
guide their steps. Whether visible 
to any other than themselves is not 
said. Stood over — So specifically and 
directly aa to individuaUze the very 
- '>use. 



they rejoiced with exceeding 
greatjov. 

11 1 And when they were 
come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his 
mother, and fell down and wor- 
shipped him: and when they 
had opened their treasures, 
J they * presented unto him gifts ; 
gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God 
^in a dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they de- 
parted into their own country 
another way. 

13 And when they were de- 

2 Or, dt^ffwed. k Chap. 1. 90. 

10. When fhey saw the star — ^Imply- 
ing that it had before been v/nseen. Be- 
joiced with eooceeding great joy — The 
strong terms show how great was the 
rapture at recovering sight of the lost 
star. 

11. Worshipped him — Something more 
than human homage ; for emphatically 
it was offered to him, and not to his 
mother, in whose arms he was. Gold 
arndfrarihincense — The very sort of pres- 
ents predicted in Isa. Ix, 6 : " All they 
from Sheba shall come ; tiiey shall bring 
gold and incense." This is a sample and 
type of the conversion of the Gentile 
nations to Christ. " The Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising." Isa. Ix, 3. 

JnceTise, or frankincense, is a resinous 
gum, flowing from a tree, gashed for the 
purpose, growing in Arabia and Leba- 
non. Myrrh is also a gum obtained 
from a tree similar to the Acacia, grow- 
ing in Arabia. 

From the nature of these presents it 
has been argued that the Magi came 
from Arabia, the land which abundantly 
produces them ; but this sort of wealth 
abounded through all the East. They 
were the kind of presents which it was 
customary to bring when admitted into 
the presence of princes or gods 
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parted, behold, Hhe angel of the 
Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take 
the yonng child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there untU I bring thee "W^'ord : 
for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. 
14 When he arose, he took 

<FML 108.20; Heb. 1. 14. 

g 13. — ^Return op Magi and Flight 
INTO Egypt, 12-15. 

13. The young child cmd his moffier — 
Not tJiy mfe and child. They are to 
)iim a ^uj/rge rather than reUxHves. 

14. By night — That no informant may 
be able to mdicate whither he has gone. 
Departed into Egypt — Colonies of Jews 
had for a long time existed and flour- 
ished in Egypt. A rival temple had 
there been built, and there the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
called the Septuagint, was made. It 
was, by the ordinary caravan road, but 
a few days' journey; the gifts of the 
Magi would furnish ample provision for 
the expenses, and doubtless there were 
relatives or Mends in Egypt willing to 
receive them. 

The flight to Egypt had three pur- 
poses: 1. The security of the child 
from his enemies. 2. To show the 
divine care and valuation of the holy 
child. 3. To make his childhood's suf- 
ferings an antitype to the history of 
chosen Israel As Israel went down 
into Egypt and tarried there under com- 
pulsion of Pharaoh until his restoration 
to Canaan, so Jesus went down into 
Egypt and tarried under compulsion of 
Herod until restored to the Holy Land. 
Twice, then, out of Egypt did God call 
his son ; namely, his collective son, Is- 
rael, and his individual son, Christ. 

15. By the prophet — Hoseaxi, 1. Old 
of Egypt . . son — The passage quoted from 
the prophet is spoken of Israel, the peo- 
ple being personified as an individual 
When Israel was a child then I loved him, 
and caUed my son out of Egypt A type 
is a person or object divinely designed to 
prefigure a future character or object to 



the young child and his mother 
by night, and departed into 
Egypt: 

15 And was there until the 
death of Herod : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, say- 
ing, "^Out of Egypt have I 
caSed my son. 

mHoMftU. 1 

which it hea/rs designed resembh/nce. The 
future object so prefigured is called 
the omtitype. Type is therefore visible 
prediction, as prophecy is spoken predic- 
tion. Thus the sacrifices were divinely- 
appointed types of the great atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. An entire set or 
combination of objects may be typical 
of an entire set of antitypicai objects. 
The objects may resemble, and the prin- 
ciple which connects the objects of the 
.combination may be the same in both 
sets. Thus here we have of type and 
antitype, then, two sets : 



1. Pharaoh, Israel, Egypt. Oi 

a. Herod, Christ, Ee^t, Palestine. 

The individuals of each couplet are 
similar or same, and the relation con- 
necting the individuals of each set is the 
same. So Israel is a type of the Church, 
and Christ's infantile history is a type 
of his Messianic history, as his Messi- 
anic history is a type of the Church. 
Thus: 

AdMr8arv,Biffhleoti8 One, Trial^Resloraiian. 
1. Pharaoh, Israel, Egypt, Canaan, 

a. Herod, Christ, Egypt, Palestine. 

3. Satan, Christ, World, Glory. 

4, Satan, Church, World, Heaven. 



{ 



When the Old Testa/ment designedly 
uses words which describe the typical 
points in the type, those words will de- 
scribe the future^ antitype. It thereby 
becomes prediction, which is fulfilled in 
the antitype. Thus the words, " Out of 
Egypt have I called my son," describe 
the typical point which Israel bears 
to Clmst. It is therefore a prediction 
which is fulfilled in Christ. 

So God's dispensations do repeat and 
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16 ^Then Herod, when he 
saw that he was mocked of the 
wise men, was exceeding wroth, 
and sent forth, ^ and slew all the 
children that were in Bethle- 
hem, and in all the coasts there- 
of, from two years old and un- 
der, according to the time which 

n Gen. 49. 7; 2 Kin. 8. 12; Prov. 28. 15, 17 ; Isa. 
26. 21 ; Hosea 10. 14; Rev. 17. 6. 

reproduce similar sets of types and anti- 
types in continuity. In printer's phrase, 
the type continiially produces the same 
set of words and paragraphs, through 
successive pages and editions. In lie 
present case, Christ's infant history was 
so framed as to be brought into anti- 
typical relation; and ^ words of the 
prophet were so frwmed as to predict the 
antitype Christ in describing the type Is- 
rad. The inspiration that enabled the 
prophet to utter, enabled the evangehst 
to explain the prediction. 

As Israel was God's chosen among 
the nations, so Christ was Grod's chosen 
among men. Reciprocally, as Christ 
was his Son, so Israel was his son. Both 
are his firstborn. So Exod. iv, 22 : "Is- 
rael is my son, even my firstborn." In 
Isa. xlix, 3, the words, "Thou art my 
servant, Israel," are spoken of the 
Messiah. So the Jewish rabbis ha\e 
recognized the Scripture doctrine that 
Israel is type of Messiah. This type- 
ism between Israel and Christ and the 
Church arises from the fact of their 
sameness of relation to Grod, as being 
objects of divine favour, representatives 
of righteousness in a world of trial, 
under pressure of the adversary, yet 
destined to victory ; as we have exhib- 
ited in the parallels above. 

§ 13. — Slaughter op the Innocents, 
AND Return prom Egypt, 16-23. 

16. Mocked — Slighted and deceived. 
Wroth — Angry. Slew — Herod beheved 
the prophecy, for he ordered the sacred 
records to be consulted, with the expec- 
tation that they would tell, and tell 
truly, where the Messiah would be bom. 
He believed the Scripture ; he believed 



he had diligently inquired of the 
wise men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by ® Jeremy 
the prophet, saying, 

18 In pRamah was there a 
voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning, 



o Jer. 31. 15. 
p Jer. 31. 16. 



in the Messiah. But what a believer I 
He imagined that he could kill the pre- 
dicted Messiah, and so defeat the Grod 
of ages! Such idiots may the most 
crafty men make of themselves, when 
blinded by ambition. AU the children — 
Male children. Many imagine that the 
number was immense ; but the number 
of male children under two years old in 
a small village and its adjacent country 
borders could not be large. Coasts — 
The origmal word signifies not sea coasts^ 
but suburbs, land borders. 

There is no force in the modem ob- 
jection to the truth of the history of the 
massacre of the infants, derived from 
the fact that no secular historian of that 
day mentions it. Amid the enormous 
slaughters perpetrated by this monster, 
the kiUing of a few children in a coxm- 
try village would hardly be thought 
worthy of notice by any pagan author. 
See our remarks on Herod in our, notes 
upon verse 1. 

18. In Eamah — Rama was a village 
in the tribe of Benjamin, near Beth 
lehem. Eachel weeping — Rachel was 
the wife of Jacob, or Israel, and died 
" in the way to Ephrath, which is Beth- 
lehem." (See Gen. xxxv, 19; xlviii, 7.) 
When the Babylonian captivity took 
place, Rama was the rendezvous where 
the Jews were assembled to be carried 
away. The prophet describes this by 
the beautiful passage (Jer. xxxi, 15, 16) 
here quoted. Rachel, the ancestral 
mother of Israel, is represented as 
weeping over the loss of her captured 
and murdered children. In this the 
evangelist finds a typical resemblance 
to the martyrdom of the children by 
Herod. 
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Racbel weeping for her chil- 
dren, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not. 

19 "f But when Herod was 
dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth in a dream to 
Joseph in Egypt, 

20 Saying, i Arise, and take 
the young child and hia mother, 



and go into the land of Israel: 
' for they are dead which sought 
the yomig child's life. 

21 And he arose, and took the 
young child and hia mother, 
and came into the laud of I&- 
rael. 

22 But when he heard that 
Archelans did reign in Judea in 



A beautifui jllustral^OQ of tMa per- 
BOnificatiOD of captured Israel m a fe- 
male is found in seTeral ancient medals, 
Btill eitanl, in which a mourning female 
figure is stamped with tbe pathetic in- 
BcripUon, Judea capta. 




The typical priaciplea are the 
as in verse 16. Outj there it ii 
lemai Israel, and here it is malemaL 
There the father of the nation repreaenta 
lira nation, and here, his wife, the 
mother of tribes. Israel, or Judea, is 
here a womiuL And as iu the prophetic 
passage m Jeremiah, when fullj quoted, 
there is a promised reatoratioa for tbe 
hapless national Rachel, so iu this 
s triumph is shadowed for tbe mat 
mourner. 

rftej/ are not — Equivalent to 
lih.rfiae,Theyareiwmare. Thejarebome 
away into slarerj. To their weeping 
mother thej are to <^ inteaia and 
poaea dead, 

30. Tftey are tfeoi— Words quoted 
from Eiod. iv, 19, where thej are ap- 
^ied Co Pharaoh the type of Herod. 
Our Lord's stay in Eg}^t could have 
not been many mouths in diu'ation. 



23. When he heard thai Arc/ielaua did 
reign — He beard this first alter he had 
reached tbe Umd of Israel, that is, tbe 
southweslem border of Palestine. He 
knew the death of Herod by revelation 
in Egypt. 

Archelaus was the son oT Herod tie 
Great, by hisfourthwife,Malthace. Ailer 
Herod had slain his three sons, Aristo- 
bulus, Aleiander, and Antipater, he left 
bj will his domiuions to Archelaus ag 
king. Upon the death of Herod, Ar- 
chelaus was prodaimed king by the 
populace, but did not dare assume the 
crown until his title should be confirmed 
by the Emperor of Rome. Thereupon 
the Jews sent a solemu embassy to the 
emperor, petitioning that they might be 
eiempted from the reign of any of Her- 
od's family, and that Judea might be 
governed as a Hoinan province, under 
&B governor of Syria. The emperor, 
having heard the representations of all 
parties, appointed Archelaus not king, 
but ethnarch, that is, (in the Greek lan- 
guage,) nation-ruier, promising hiii> the 
title of king, provided he should prove 
a good ruler. But tbe cruelty of the 
faliier was inherited by tbe son. Ar- 
chelaus, aiter a reign of nine years, waa 
deposed by the emperor at the suit of 
the Jewi^ people, and banished to 
Vienna, in Gaul, where be died. It is 
therefore very consistent with history, 
that when tbe parents of Jesus learned 
that Archelaus reigned in the stead of 
his father Herod, they should avoid bla 
dominions, turn aside to Galilee, and 
make their abode in Nazareth. 

It seems singular that Matthew has 
not thus far alluded to Nazareth b; 
name, although we plentifully know by 
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the room of his father Herod, 
he was afraid to go thither: 
notwithstanding, being warned 
of God in a dream, he turned 



«Ohap. 8. 18; Luke 2. 



Luke that Nazareth was the home of the 
H0I7 Family before the flight to Egypt. 
Some think Matthew was not aware of 
the fact, which is hardly possible. But 
as Matthew wrote for Jews, it is more 
probable that he omits it because it was 
so well known. See concluding remarks 
of chapter i, par. 2. 

Archelaus had as great a reputa- 
tion for oppression as his cruel father. 
Herod Antipas, his brother, was ruler 
in Galilee. Thereby our Saviour's res- 
idence was transferred to a scene pre- 
dicted by the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

Afraid to go thither — Some think that 
they would have gone thither because 
they had a residence in Bethlehem. 
This is disproved from the 'fact that 
Mary had not even an acquaintance to 
afford her a lodging at an exigency when 
any friend woiUd have made a sacrifice 
to accommodate her. But they had 
relatives in Judea, (Luke i, 36, 39, 40 ;) 
Judah was their hereditary tribe, and 
Jerusalem might seem the suitable place 
for the young heir of David. These 
facts can surely explain their apparent 
disposition to settle in Judea. Galilee — 
Was the northern one of the three great 
divisions of Palestine. The word sig- 
nifies circuit The province consisted 
of a mixed population of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and so was much despised by the 
purer Jews of Judea. 

23. A city cdUed Nazareth — Though 
Matthew wrote for Jewish readers, fa- 
miliar with Nazareth, his words seem 
to imply the contrary. This we shall 
soon explain. Nazareth — A small village 
embosomed in a valley in the south- 
western part of Galilee. It was very 
obscure ; it is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament. According to Hengsten- 
berg, its name is derived from the He- 
brew word Netzer, signifying a branch; 
or rather sprout, or germ; the place 
being so ccdled from its insignificance. 



aside "into the parts of Gali- 
lee: 

23 And he came and dwelt 
in a city called ^Kazareth: 



< John 1.46. 



Its fame has solely risen trcm the resi- 
dence of the Saviour there. Indeed, the 
place is a fit emblem of him. Beginning 
from a germ, it has risen to a tree in 
fame, and will fill the earth. 

Stanley gives the following account 
of Nazareth: 

" It is one peculiarity of the GkUilean 
hills, as distinct from those of Ephraim 
or Judah, that they contain or sustain 
green basins of table-land just below 
their topmost ridges. Such above aU is 
Nazareth. Fifteen gently rounded 
hills ' seem as if they had met to form 
an enclosure' for this peaceful basin; 
' they rise round it like the edge of a 
shell to guard it from intrusion. It is 
a rich and beautiful field ' in the midst 
of these green hills, abounding in gay 
fiowers, in fig-trees, small gardens, 
hedges of the prickly pear; and the 
dense, rich grass affords an abundant 
pasture. The village stands on the 
steep slope of the southwestern side of 
the valley. 

"From the crest of the hills which 
thus screen it, especially from that called 
' Nebi-Said,' or ' Ismail,' on the western 
side, is one of the most striking views 
in Palestine. There are Tabor, with its 
rounded dome, on the northeast, Her- 
mon's white top in the distant north, 
Carmel and the Mediterranean Sea to 
the west, a conjunction of those three 
famous mountains, probably unique in 
the views of Palestine. And in the 
nearer prospect, there are the uplands 
in which Nazareth itself stands, its own 
circular basin behind it ; on the west, en- 
closed by similar hills overhanging the 
plain of Acre, lies the town of Sepphorieh, 
the Roman capital On the south and 
southeast lies the broad plain of Esdrae 
Ion, overhung by the high pyramidal hill 
which, as the highest point of the Naza- 
reth range,and thus the most conspicuous 
to travelers approaching from the plain, 
has received, though without any hia- 
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that it might be fulfilled ^ which 
was spoken by the prophets, 



i«Jadg.l8.5; 1 Sam. Lit 



He shall be called a Naza- 
rene. 



torical ground, the name of the ' Mount 
of Precipitation. ' These are the natural 
features whidi for nearly thirty years 
met the almost daily view of Him who 
'increased in wisdom and stature' 
within this beautiful seclusion. It is 
the seclusion which constitutes its pe- 
culiarity and its fitness for these scenes 
of the Gospel history. Unknown and 
unnamed in the Old Testament, Naza- 
reth first appears as the retired abode 
of the humble carpenter. Its separation 
from the busy world may be the ground, 
as it certainly is an illustration, of the 
evangelist's play on the word, ^ He shall 
be csdled a Nazarene.' Its wild char- 
acter, high up in the Gralilean hills, may 
account both for the roughness of its 
population, unable to appreciate their 
own Prophet ; and for the evil reputation 
which it had acquired even in the neigh- 
bouring villages, one of whose inhabit- 
ants, Nathaniel of Cana, said, ' Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?' 
There, secured within the natural bar- 
rier of the hiUs, was passed that youth, 
of which the most remarkable charac- 
teristic is its absolute obscurity; and 
thence came the name of Nazarene, 
used of old by the Jews, and used still 
by Mussulmans, as the appellation of 
that despised sect which has now em- 
braced the civilized world." 

Spoken by the prophets — Not by any 
one prophet in express terms, but by 
several of Ihe prophets^ in general sub- 
stance. 

He shaU be caUed a Naza/rene — The 
name of Nazarene was but another word 
for dnspised one. Hence, although no 
prophet has ever said anything of the 
word Nazarene, yet all those prophecies 
describing the Messiah as a despised one 
are Ailfilled in his being a Ninzarene. 

Such is the ordinary hiterpretation, 
and we concur in it ; and the reader is 
welcome to consider it sufficient. But 
we are convinced, in spite of the denial 
of most commentators, that, as Heng- 
Btenberg has shown, something more 



than this is intended. The Hebrew 
word for Nazareth was Netzer, a brcmcJi, 
or rather germ, Matthew wrote for 
Hebrews, and in his Hebrew the sen- 
tence would read thus: Be dwelt in a 
city caUed Gerrn^ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets^ saying^ 
he sfiaU be called a Germ, or Germinal 
One. Thereby would be fulfilled all 
that cluster of prophecies in which the 
Hebrew name Netzer, Branch or Germ, 
or its near synonym, is applied to Mes- 
siah. Thus, Zech. vi, 12 : Behold the 
man whose name is Branch, or Germ. 
The term in prophecy is expressive of 
the slender origin of the Messiah. This 
whole circle of prophecies, indeed, ia 
embraced in this of Isaiah xi, 1 : There 
shaU come forth a rod from the faUen stem 
of Jesse and (Netzer,) a branch (germ) 
from his roots shall bear fruit. That is, 
fix>m the decayed family stock of David, 
a feeble sprouit shall put forth and grow 
to great final power. A prophecy tins by 
wMch the evangelical history is won- 
derfully confirmed. Humble, obscure, 
and, as it seems to some, mean as the 
Gospel origin appears, it is by that very 
fact a fulfilment of stupendous proph- 
ecies. In support of this view we may 
remark : 

1. There is a dass of nome-^ee^ic^uma 
in Scripture, of which this is a just speci- 
men. Thus Isaiah gives his sons pre- 
dictive names, (Isa. viii, 3, 18 ; vii, 3,) 
which are fulfilled. Melchisedek is a 
type of Christ by being " King of Salem, 
tiat is. King of Peace." This last is a 
precisely similar case. Salem, signify- 
ing peace, is, like Netzer, a topograph- 
ical divine name-prediction of Christ's 
prophetic character. 

2. This interpretation makes the evan- 
gelist affirm that there was a divinely 
intended correspondence in name be- 
tween the name of the city Netzer and 
Christ's prophetic appellative Netzer; 
and that to mark this correspondence, 
Providence directed that the livmg Net 
zer should have his residence in Uie vil- 
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lage Neizer. Thus would the popular 
attention be drawn to the prophecy and 
to its fulfilment. 

3. The fulfilment does not stop at the 
mere name. Nazareth is called a germ 
from its insignificance; yet it shall, 
through him, fill the earth with its im- 
portance. So it is an emblem of Him, 
the living Nazareth, who at first is but 
a Grerm, but shall fill the earth with his 
jclory. And as there is a correspondence 
in the name and thing, so they both con- 
tinue to fulfil the prophetic predictions 
of the Netzer, so that there is a triple 
prophetic cord. 

4. By this wise plan of combining an 
external and audible fulfilment (so cus- 
tomary in prophecy) with the written 
one, a broad publicity is given to the 
great fact. It is transferred from the 
hidden books to the open land, and 
infused into the common speech. Prov- 
idence has written a notice of the 
prophecy on the surface of the earth, as 
on a map, by the name of Nazareth, 
and has noted its fulfilment by placing 
Jesus, the germinal Netzer, there. And 
he has so contrived that every time a 
Jew speaks of Jesus as the Netzer, or 
Nazarene, he reminds himself of a ful- 
filled prophecy. 

6. This view confirms the interpreta- 
tion which finds in the name Nazarene 
a symbol of humble origin. Nathaniel's 
question, Can any good come out of 
Nazareth ? shows that as Galilee was the 
odium of Palestine, so Nazareth was 
the odium even of Galilee. 

6. We now may see the true import 
of the phrase beginning this verse, a 
city cdOid Nazareth. It implies not that 
the city was new to Matthew's readers, 
for that was not the fact. It imphes 
that Jesus was divinely directed to 
inhabit a city called by that TMine^ in 
order that a woTnc-prediction might be 
f\ilfilled. It so demonstrates our inter- 
pretation. The meaning, then, would 
be: He came to a city called Netzer 
that by being himself called a Netzer, 
the prophecies which predict him as a 
Netzer might be evidently verified. 
Or : He came to a city called Grerm, that 
the prophecies which, for substance, 
predict him as a Germ, may be fulfilled 



in his very name, as well as condi- 
tion. 

Final y, it is worthy to be observed 
what a number of name-predictions con- 
cur in our Lord, as threads to a common 
knot. As his name Jesus asserts that 
he is a predicted Saviour, and antitype 
to Joshua, the bringer of his people to 
Canaan ; as his appellative, Christ, de- 
clares him the end of all the Messianic 
prophecies ; as his name Emmanuel pro- 
claims him the Incarnate One of the 
Edenic prophecy and all ancient expecta- 
tion, so his civic appellation Netzer, 
Nazarene, Branch, Grerm, reminds us of 
a whole cluster of germinal prophecies, 
while the very spot in which he dwells 
is a type of the very point/S which the 
name designates. And finally, the prev- 
alence of that appellation compels men, 
Jew or Gentile, the world over, to utter a 
perpetual reminder to themselves of the 
prophetic fulfilment. Eity if commen- 
tators should take much pains to obscure 
the reminder. 

CHAPTER in. 

§ 15. — Coming and Ministry op John 
THE Baptist, 1-13. 

1. In those days — The days in which 
our Saviour dwelt at Nazareth, as is 
detailed in the last chapter. 

Yet between the two chapters an in- 
terval of near thirty years has trans- 
pired. The infant Saviour has grown 
to manhood, and the period when the 
main work of his mission must be ac- 
complished has arrived. His reputed 
father, Joseph, after hving for some 
years as a carpenter at Nazareth, had 
died. His maternal brothers and sisters 
had grown up around him. The prod- 
igies which attended his birth had al- 
most passed from memory. His younger 
brothers, ignorant of the occurrence, 
doubted his claims to the Messiahship. 
His mother almost alone retained the 
remembrance imdimmed ; so that when 
the time for his first miracle arrived 
(John ii, 3) sh6 erred, not by want of 
faith, but by impatience for the mighty 
work. 

Why did the brethren of our Lord, 
and his Nazarene townsmen, not recog- 
nize in his perfection of childhood lus 
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IN those days came * John the 
Baptist, preaching ^'in the 
wilderness of Judea, 

a Mark 1. 4; Lake 3. 2. 3 ; John 1, 28. 

divine nature ? This is not wonderful. 
It is probable that his innocent good- 
ness appeared tame and insipid to their 
depraved tastes. It attracted less no- 
tice than the flaring smartness of many 
a boyish genius, or the precocity of any 
boyish bully. The sinless man was de- 
spised and rejected ; no wonder the sin- 
less child. Of the personal appearance 
of Jesus, not the shghtest description is 
given in the New Testament. Pictures 
of him were in existence as early as the 
fourth century; but they are rather rep- 
resentatives of the ideal of Jesus in 
the mind of a man of pictorial genius, 
than an authentic likeness of his per- 
son. 

Cavne — ^The evangelist says not that 
John lived; or that he appeared or 
flourished; but emphatically he came. 
The beginning of the explanation of 
the word is found in chap, xvii, 
10-13, where our Lord declares that 
John the Baptist is Elias (Elijah) that 
should come. And by this we are re- 
ferred to the fourth chapter of Malachi, 
which chapter should be well studied, 
in connection with the history of Elijah 
the prophet, by aU who would get the 
key to the character of John. For 
John was the antitype of Ellas, and in 
him MaL iv, 5 was fulfllled. 

John the Baptist — His miraculous 
birth, with its attendant wonders, is 
narrated by Luke, chap. i. John was 
the son of Zacharias and Elizabeth, de- 
vout persons and of priestly rank. His 
mother was cousin of Mary, the bless- 
ed virgin mother. His birth was six 
months previous to that of the Mes- 
siah. It was pre-announced by the 
angel Gabriel, was attended by marked 
miracles, and celebrated by his father 
in an inspired song. He waxed strong 
in spirit, and preparatory to his stem 
mission "he was in the deserts till 
the day of his showing unto Israel." 
While our Saviour was maturing to 



2 And saying, Repent ye : for 
*^the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

3 For this is he that was 

6 Josh. 14. 10. c Dan. 2. 44 ; chap. 4. 17 ; 10. 7. 

manhood in Galilee, John was growing 
up to be his forerunner in the hSl coun- 
try of Judea; so totally unacquainted, 
that when Jesus came into John's pres- 
ence for baptism, the Baptizer knew 
him not. 

The Baptist — That is, the Baptizer. 
Many learned men have maintained 
that the baptism of proselytes existed 
among the Jews before the coming of 
John. After a critical review of the 
question of its existence, (Bib. Rep., 
April, 1863,) Pro£ Stuart decides that 
" the probabihty, on the ground of evi- 
dence, is strong against it." John then 
was probably called the baptist as being 
the first baptizer. Passages like John 
i. 25 and Matt, xxi, 24-2*7 are most 
naturally explained under the view that 
John originated baptism proper by di- 
vine appointment, but in accordance 
with a Jewish expectation, that some- 
thing of the sort would be estabhshed, 
suggested by passages like Isa. liL 15 ; 
Ezek. xxxvi, 25 ; Zech. xiii, 1. 

Preaching — That is, proclaiming; or 
still more literally, heralding^ or cry- 
ing forth as a herald who goes forth to 
make proclamation. Heralds were an- 
ciently kings' criers, who went forth to 
proclaim their mandates. 

Wilderness of Judea — In the deserts 
near the Jordan. John appears to have 
begun his ministry first in the rural dis- 
tricts near Hebron. Afterward he re- 
moved nearer to the wild tract between 
Jerusalem, the Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea ; and finally took his position at Beth- 
abara. This spot he selected from the 
need of plenty of water. Along the 
western margin of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea the country was wild, and covered 
with but a thin population. Bethabara 
was traditionally beUeved to be the place 
where Joshua and the tribes entered the 
land of Canaan. Hence its name signi- 
fies the ford of the Jordan. 

It is proper here to noint out some 
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Eoken of by the prophet 
jaias, saying, ^The voice 
of one crying in the wilder- 

d Isa. 40. 3; Mark 1. 3; Luke 3. 4; John 1. SB. 

of the special traits in which Elijah was 
the historical type of John. 

Elijah was the founder or introducer 
of the prophets, as Moses was of the 
law, and as John was the introducer 
of the kingdom of Christ. He pre- 
ceded the coming and indwelling of 
God with the prophetic order ; as John 
preceded the coming and indwelling of 
God in Christ. He dwelt apart, as John 
did, in the desert, as a rebuke of the 
corruption of the social mass. He had 
his Ahab and his Jezebel, hj whom he 
was murdered in intention; as John 
had his Herod and his Herodias, by 
whom he was murdered in reality. 

2. Eepent — The Jewish nation had in 
the time of John verged to the extreme 
point of depravity. Such is the testi- 
mony given in the strongest language, 
and painted in the most vivid colors by 
their own historian, Josephus. John 
came therefore to bring about a refor- 
fnaUoTij in order to set them in fitting 
state to receive the Messiah. That is, 
it was his mission to bring them to the 
moral standard of the Mosaic law, in 
order to fit them for the Grospel. Like 
his type Elijah, he was but partially 
successful ; and a captivity, worse than 
punished Israel for rejecting Elijah, has 
fallen on Israel for rejecting John. 

Kingdom of heaven — As Jesus is the 
Messiah, that is, the Anointed, that is, 
the King, so his Gospel is a law, and 
his dispensation is a kingdom. As a 
false king, namely, Satan, the adversary, 
has long maintained on earth the un- 
rightfiil dominion of hell, so it is Messi- 
ah's mission to come to the earth and 
raise the kingdom of heaven. This 
kingdom on earth is the shadow and 
lower apartment of the kingdom above. 
Sometimes both the kingdoms, above 
and below, are contemplated as one. 
Is at hcmd — The establishment of this 
kingdom was predicted by Daniel, chap. 
ii, 44 : " The God of heaven shall set 
up a kingdom which shall never be de- 
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Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 



€ Luke 1. 76. 



stroyed : and the kingdom shall not be 
left to other people, but it shall break 
in pieces and consume aU these king- 
doms, and it shall stand forever." Tbs 
kingdom of heaven, expected by the 
Jews of John's day, varied according 
to the views of different individuals and 
different sects. Generally they expect- 
ed that the Messiah, a man endowed 
with attributes more or less divine, 
would be the founder and monarch of 
that kingdom. It should be a holy king- 
dom, rule over all nations, and last ft^ 
ever. Israel would be, instead of Borne, 
the ruling nation of the earth. At this 
particular time the dominion of Rome 
over Judea was oppressive. Palestine 
was governed by a Roman procurator, 
who held his capital at Cesarea, leaving 
Jerusalem in a secondary rank. The 
national feeling was embittered, and se- 
ditions under rebellious leaders were 
constantly occurring. Hence it was a 
favorite thought that the Messiah should 
break the Roman yoke, and rule su- 
premely at Jerusalem. 

3. This is he that was spoken of hy 
Esaias — ^Isa.. xl, 3-5. I agree with Mr. 
Watson, that the passage has no refer- 
ence to the return from Babylon, (as 
some commentators imagine,) of which 
it would be no true description. 

T?ie voice of one crying — The passage 
is more fully given by Luke, chap, iii, 
4-6, to which, or to the prophet, the 
reader should refer. Dr. Thomson 
says : " When Ibrahim Pasha proposed 
to visit certain places on Lebanon, the 
emeers and sheikhs sent forth a general 
proclamation, somewhat in the style 
of Isaiah's exhortation, to all the inhabi- 
tants, to assemble along the proposed 
route, and prepare the way before him. 
The same was done in 1846, on a grand 
scale, when the present sultan visited 
Brusa. The stones were gathered out> 
crooked places straightened, and roug^ 
ones made level and smooth. I had ti^ 
benefit of their labour a few days after 
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4 And 'the same John 
«had his raiment of camel's 
hair, and a leathern girdle 

/Hark 1.6. 9 2 Kings 1.8; Zech. IB. 4. 

his majesty's visit. Prom customs like 
these comes the exhortation of John 
the Baptist: ' Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord; make his paths straight,' etc." 

And so Xing Messiah is coming with 
all his train to assmne his dominion. 
Before him a herald comes to prepare 
the way. The herald's voice is heard 
ringing from the wilderness through 
which He is to march. As before l£e 
chariots of ordmary kings, the road 
must be graded; the elevations must 
be lowered and the depressions raised; 
so before this Divine King the very 
mountains must sink, and the vales 
must rise to prepare a level for his 
wheels. 

4. Raiment of cameVs Mir — Of the 
liner haur of the camel an elegant kind 
of cloth is manufactured in the East 
called camlet. Of this our European 
and American camlet is an imitation, 
made of wooL But John's garment was 
a coarse stuff, woven of the long and 
shaggy hair of the camel, -such as was 
anciently worn by monks and ancho- 
rites. It was not, therefore, as some 
imagine, the camel's skin. ^ his type 
Elijah was a hairy man in his dress. 
2 Kings i, 8. So the false prophets im- 
itated him by wearing a rough garment 
to deceive, Zech. ziii, 4. Elijah c^so was 
girt with a ha£h/em girdle abovi Ms loins. 
2 Kings i, 8. It was customary to wear 
a girdle around the waist, in order to 
confine the loose dress to its place. 

Meat — ^Food. This sense of the word, 
like most of the peculiarities of phrase 
in the Scripture, is the old English 
mode in use when the Bible was trans- 
lated. Locusts — ^The law of Moses gave 
permission to eat locusts. "I^ese 
may ye eat, of every flying creeping 
thing that goeth upon all four. . .the 
locust after his kind, and the bald lo- 
cust," etc. Lev. xi, 21. The Eastern 
locust is a food of a poor kind. On this 
Bubject Dr. Thomson says: "Do you 
suppose that the meat of John the Bap- 



abont his loins; and his meat 
was *^ locusts and *wild hon- 
ey^ 

h Lev. 11. 23. n Sam. 14. 25, 2S. 

tist was literally locusts and vrild honey 
Why not? by the Arabs they are eaten 
to this day. The perfectly trustworthy 
Burckhardt thus speaks on this subject: 
*AU the Bedouins of Arabia, and the 
inhabitants of towns in Nejd and Hed- 
jaz are accustomed to eat locusts.' 'I 
have seen at Medina and Tayf locust 
shops where these animals were sold 
by rmasure. In Egypt and Nubia they 
are only eaten by the poorest beggars.' 
* The Arabs, in preparing locusts as an 
article of food, throw them alive into 
boiling water with which a good deal 
of salt has been mixed. After a few 
minutes they are taken out and dried 
in the sun; the head, feet, and wings 
are then torn off; the bodies are cleansed 
from the salt and perfectly dried, after 
which process whole sacks are filled 
with them by the Bedouin. They are 
sometimes eaten boiled in butter, and 
they often contribute materials for a 
breakfast when spread over unleavened 
bread mixed with butter.' Thus far 
Burckhardt. Locusts are not eaten in 
Syria by any but the Bedouin on the 
extreme frontiers, and it is always spo- 
ken of as a very inferior article of food, 
and regarded by most with disgust and 
loathing — ^tolerated only by the very 
poorest people. John the Baptist, how- 
ever, was of this class, either from ne- 
cessity or election. He also dwelt in 
the desert, where such food was and is 
still used, and therefore the text states 
the simple truth. His ordinary * meat ' 
was dried locusts; probably fried in 
butter and mixed with honey, as is still 
frequently done. This honey, too, was 
the article made by &ee5, and not dibs 
from grapes, nor dates from the palm, 
nor anything else which ingenious com- 
mentators have invented. Wild honey 
is still gathered m large quantities from 
trees in the wilderness, and from rocks 
in the wadies, just where the Baptist 
sojourned, and where he came preach- 
ing the baptism of repentance." Wm 
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5 ^Then went out to him Je- 
rusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, 



A; Mark 1.5; Luke 3. 7. 



honey — The chance honey produced hj 
wild bees in hollow trees or clefts of 
rocks. So 1 Sam. xiv, 26 : " All they 
of the land came to a wood ; and there 
was honey upon the ground. And 
when the people came into the wood, 
behold the honey dropped. " This coarse 
and wild diet was intended by John, as 
well as by Elijah, to represent a perpet- 
ual fast. 

John here presents the symbols of 
the repentance he preaches, according 
to ancient customs. The hair or sack- 
cloth, the fasting and the sohtude, were 
the ordinary outward signs of deepest 
humiliation. The whole process was a 
mode of saying: " We confess ourselves 
by sin unworthy of every blessing, even 
of food and raiment, and deserving to 
be sunk into humiliation and woe." 
And John did not this for himself but 
for the people. He was their represent- 
ative. He was showing them by sign, 
as well as by word, what they ought to 
be and do. At the same time, by re- 
treating from all society, he was protest- 
ing against the unutterable apostacy 
of the whole social system. 

6. Went out — ^Left their homes and 
went to the desert. JeruscUem^ and aU 
Judea — ^Never was preacher, for the 
time, more successful than John. At 
his voice from the wilderness the heart 
of the whole nation was stirred. When 
they beheld his stern form their spirits 
were awed. When he announced the 
kingdom of heaven their expectations 
were roused. At no time perhaps did 
the preaching of Jesus himself produce 
so great a movement. Nor did the com- 
mon people ever lose their reverence 
for the Baptist ; the rulers never dared 
deny that he was a prophet, lest they 
should be stoned by the people. So 
prominent did he become, that Josephus, 
who, perhaps, never referred to Christ, 
did, as we shall remark in our notes 
upon the twelfth chapter, mention John 
the Baptist. Nor at this day are there 



6 ^And were baptized of him 
in Jordan, confessing their 



sms. 



2 Acts 19. 8, 4, 18. 



wanting skeptics who affirm that John 
was the superior of Jesus. Yet the ex- 
citement of John's preaching was but 
temporary; but for Jesus his name 
woiid be almost unknown; while the 
seed quietly sowed by Jesus, growing 
in secret, hath become the great tree 
which Ms, and shall fill the earth. The 
whole social mass was moved. AU 
about Jordan — On both sides. There 
could have scarce been less than mill- 
ions. There was once three millions of 
Jews at one passover. This was a 
movement of another kind, but no less 
numerous. 

6. In Jordan — ^The Jordan had several 
banks within banks, so that a person 
could be in the Jordan on dry ground. 
"In approaching the river," says Dr. 
Thomson, "you descend several benches 
or terraces." This expression, " in the 
Jordan," only indicates, therefore, where 

I 




the rite was performed ; it in no way 
indicates the mode. 

The Jordan is, historically, the 
most interesting river in the world. 
It derives its sources from the snows 
of the Lebanon, whence it flows down 
to the Lake Grennesaret, through which 
it passes. Its current through the mid- 
dle of that lake is distincUy visible. 
Thence it descends, through a distance 
of about sixty miles, to the Dead Sea. 
Its channel is very serpentine, but it 
trends, very directly, toward the south. 
The narrow plain upon its banks is 
usually very fertile. It is calculated to 
be, on the average, about thirty yards 
wide and nine feet deep, and its cur- 
rent is very rapid. 
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V T But when he saw many of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said 

m Chap, la 84; 23. 88; Luke 8. 7-9. 

Confessing their sins — Thus acknowl- 
edging that repentance was the object of 
their baptism. This act of repentance 
and baptism, under the administration of 
John, truly performed, had two effects : 
1. It placed the subjects of the baptism 
in a present state of grace and favour 
with God. 2. It placed the heart in a 
right state to receive the coming king 
— Messiah — even in his mild and spirit- 
tial form, and to enter into his coming 
tringdom. Perseverance in the same 
temper, and progress in the same direc- 
tion, would have brought them to the 
purposed result. It was by apostacy 
that Israel lost the Saviour. 

7. Many of the Pharisees a/ad Sad- 
ducees — ^^y, but not all. They were 
the heads of l^e Church and State, and 
it was hard for them to come down 
into the vale of humiliation. 

The Phabisees derived their name 
from a Hebrew word signifying to sep- 
arate. It indicated a profession of 
standing apart from a wicked world. 
When they arose is not clearly known. 
Their number at Herod's death, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was six thousand. 
They claimed to be the orthodox party, 
and believed in the strictest letter of 
the law and all the traditions of the 
rabbles. They maintained their power 
by display of external sanctity, and so 
became hypocritical and ambitious ; they 
exercised great influence over the popu- 
lar mind; they finally only served to 
shed an air of sanctity over the wicked- 
ness of the day, and thus became the 
authors of a full security for crime. 
When John came many of them pre- 
sented themselves for baptism. A few 
may have been truly penitent, but the 
larger number, perhaps expecting that 
they would be the hierarchy in the new 
Messianic realm, were insincere. When 
there came a Saviour from sin instead 
of a saviour from Eome and a conquer- 
or, their hearts were wholly hostile unto 
him. They adhered to their sins ; they 
took a stand of opposition to him ; they 

Vol. L 



unto them, "*0 generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from °the wrath to come ? 

n Rom. 6. 9 ; 1 Thess. 1. 10. 

involved themselves in rankling hate, 
sophistical gainsaying, plots and con- 
spiracies, until they consummated their 
whole career by false accusation and 
judicial murder. 

The Sadducees were worldly unbe- 
lievers, who admitted, indeed, the Pen- 
tateuch as the temporal though divine 
constitution of the state, and Moses as 
a founder ; but denied immortality, spir- 
its, angels, or resurrection. Their name 
is derived by some fi'om their supposed 
founder, Saidoc, who flourished in the 
time of Alexander the Great ; but others 
maintain that the word is but a form of 
the Hebrew word for "the just ones." 
Their ideal theory of righteousness was 
very high ; for a maxim, derived from 
Sadoc himself^ as is claimed, runs thus : 
" Be not as those slaves that serve their 
master on this condition only, namely, 
that they may receive a reward." But 
a maxim of such a nature could serve 
as little else than a moral pretension, 
which could be repeated with a lofty 
air of virtue, but would leave the heart 
and life to practical selfishness and sin. 
Herein the Sadducees resembled the 
Grecian Stoics, and the sect derived, no 
doubt, much of its character from Gre- 
cian philosophy. They were generally 
aristocrats in government, philosophical 
in profession, and ambitious of rule. 
Many of the Jewish statesmen were of 
this sect 

There was a third sect, called Es- 
SENES, who lived in monastic seclu 
sion, (very much like the Shakers of the 
present day,) renouncing meats, wine, 
marriage, and all secular life, and giv 
ing themselves up to visionary piety, 
and worshipping angels. Many of 
these, doubtless, became Christians, and 
brought in those heresies to the Church 
Indeed, they were perhaps the original 
authors of the monkish and convent- 
ual system subsequently developed in 
popery. 

CkneraMon of vipers — ^Not only m tho 
history of the fall, but through the Bi- 
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8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
^ meet for repentance : 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves, ® We have Abraham 
to our father : for I say unto you, 
that Godis able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 

10 And now also the axe is 



1 Or, answer able to amrendment oflife. — o Jno. 
8. 33, 39 ; Acts 13. 26 ; Rom. 4. 1, 11, 16. — 7> ch. 7. 19 ; 



ble generally the serpent is the emblem 
of a wicked race. John really holds 
these classes of men as the head and 
front of Jewish wickedness. They were 
responsible, in a great degree, for the 
depraved character of the times. John 
evidently knows their radical insincer- 
ity ; they are, in spite of their coming 
for baptism, serpents, and of the very es- 
sential race of serpents. 

8. Fruits 7neet---Jolm evidently sees 
the want of a proper prospect of refor- 
mation in these men correspondent with 
the external repentance. Meet — Suit- 
able. 

9. Abraham to our father — ^Abraham 
is but poorly the father of a brood of 
serpents. John warns them that bodily 
descent will not save them; they will 
be tried under the severe law of an in- 
dividual responsibility. Gf these stories — 
Pointing, perhaps, to the stones of the 
Jordan. In thus sinking the high 
claims of Judaism, John, no doubt, in- 
dicates the coming rejection of the Jew- 
ish race. 

10. Axe is laid unto the root of the trees 
— ^Is about being laid by the axeman's 
stroke. The verbs of this verse are in 
the present, to express a closely ap- 
proaching future. Root — To express 
utter destruction. It was not to be a 
simply organic destruction, but individ- 
ual also. Each individual fruitless tree 
was to be hewn down by a stroke of 
deoith and cast into the subsequent fire 
of perdition. No Abrahamic descent 
could save them. 

11. He that cometh after me is might- 
ier — ^This entire speech of John's is 
mainly founded on the closing two chap 
ters of the Old Testament^ to which we 



laid unto the root of the trees : 
p therefore every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 
11 ^1 indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance : but he 
that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not 

Luke 13. 7, 9: John 15. 6. q Mark 1. 8; Luke 

3. 16 ; John 1. 15, 26, 27, 30, 33 ; Acts 1. 6 ; 11. 16 ; 19. 4. 

have already referred, where is predict- 
ed the day of Christ's coming, preceded 
by his harbinger, and attended by all 
the terrors of searching scrutiny, divine 
blessing, and fiery judgment. In thia 
expression John aUudes to Mai. iii, 1 : 
Behald, lunU send my messenger and he 
shdU prepare the way before me ; a/nd the 
Jehovah whom ye seek shall suddenly 
coTne to his temple. (We may here re- 
mark that Lord, in capitals, in the Old 
Testament, means Jehovah, the incom- 
municable name of God.) The one to 
come after John was, indeed, mightior 
than he, being no other than Jehovah 
incarnate. Shoes — ^Whenever a Jew 
entered a respectable house he left his 
sandals at the door. Orientals of rank 
are attended by a servant, who takes 
them in charge ; and this is a very me- 
nial duty. But so humble is Jolm the 
Baptist in comparison with his Lord, 
that the service which is too disgrace- 
ful to be performed for any man by any- 
body but the lowest servants, is too hon- 
orable for him to perform. This menial 
duty was sometimes performed in rev- 
erence by disciples for the rabbi. Bap 
Uze you with the Holy Ghost — God's holy 
Spirit had been at various times bestow- 
ed in sanctifying, regenerating, and 
miracle-working power under the old 
dispensation. Since the close of the 
Old Testament books, miracles had 
ceased; but Christ came preceded, at- 
tended, and succeeded by a stupendous 
display of divine powers. The bapUsm 
of the Holy Spirit in its sanctifying, 
quickening, and even wonder- workii^ 
power, was one of these displays. It 
was even made visible in the memora- 
ble season of Pentecost Aots ii. 
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worthy to bear: 'he shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire : 

r Isa. 4. 4: 44. 3: MaL 3. 2; Acts 

This text is the fundamental passage 
for showing, from the very nature of the 
rite, what is the true mode of perform- 
ing baptism. This I have shown at 
fuller length than is here possible, in 
my two sermons on The Double Bap- 
tism, in the Methodist Episcopal Pulpit. 
We may here remark : 1. The baptism 
of the Holy Spirit was not by immer- 
sion but jififusion. At the Pentecost, 
where the Spirit baptism was made 
visible, the tongues of fibre descended 
and sai upon them. When our Lord 
was baptized the Holy Spirit descended 
and lighted upon him. On Gomehus 
and his company it was pov/red out. So 
Titus iii, 5, 6. The washing of regen- 
eration is shed on us. Baptism by the 
Holy Ghost is always by affusion. 2. 
If so, then the word bapOzo^ as a religi- 
ous rite, does not necessarily or proper- 
ly signify immersion. It is the descent 
of the elernent upon the person^ not of 
the person into the element. For if 
baptism by the element spirit is affusion^ 
then baptism by the element water is 
affusion. The meaning of the word is 
the same whatever be the element. 

3. We have here a principle of inter- 
pretation. The symbol ought always 
to conform to and picture its original. 
Now, spirit baptism is the original of 
which water baptism is the symbol. If 
spirit baptism be by affusion^ certainly 
water baptism must also be affusion. 
Spiritual affusion cannot be symbolized 
by mimersion in water. Hence im- 
mersion Amdamentally fails to be a 
picture of the original. It is symbol 
without a reality, a shadow without a 
substance. 

4. The baptism by fire is a case 
equally clear. Its process was made 
visible at the Pentecost, when the fiery 
toDgues sat upon the apostles. Immer- 
sion in fire suggests, indeed, the image 
of casting into penal fire. So, verse 10, 
the firuitless tree is cdst into the fire. So, 
Bev. zx, 15, cast into the lake of fire. 



12 * Whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughljr purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat 

2. 3, 4 ; 1 Cor. 12. 13. « Mai. 3. 8. 

And with fire — The baptism of spirit 
and of fire are no doubt different parts 
or phases of the same process. To un- 
derstand the difference between the two 
phases we must reduce the idea of spir^ 
it back to its simple idea of a breathing. 
" He breathed upon them and said. Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost." John xx, 22 
Hereby was effected the gentle impar- 
tation of holy tempers, consecrating unc- 
tion, and comforting grace. The baptism 
of fire, manifested in the fiery tongues 
at Pentecost, is the severer purgation, 
burning sin away by sharper agonies, 
imparting a severer spiritual purity and 
energy, and qualifying the preacher for 
the performance of sterner rebuke to- 
ward a wicked world. 

12. Whose fam^ — John here proceeds 
to describe the terribly discriminating 
and adjudging process which the com- 
ing king Messiah was about to perform. 
Similar images are contained in Malachi 
ui, 1-6, upon which and upon Malachi 
iv, we have repeatedly said John's 
speech was founded as a prediction of 
his day. Fan — Or winnowing shovel. 
Wheat was winnowed from the chaff by 
dropping it from an uplifted shovel, so 
that the chaff might be taken off by the 
wind. Pv/rge — Cleanse from the chaff. 
Floor — The area of flattened and hard 
ened ground in the field where the 
winnowing was done. Garner — G-ran 
ary or grain depository. The gamers 
or granaries of the East are often ex- 
cavations in the earth in which the 
grain is buried ; frequently for the sake 
of concealment, either from an enemy or 
from an oppressive government. Some- 
times, the owner being slain or driven 
away, the subterranean treasure is 
found accidentally by the plow, or other 
means. Unqu&nchaMe fire — ^A reference 
is here made to the practice of burning 
the chaff under process of winnowing. 
Lest the fiying particles of chaff should 
be driven back into the wheat, a fire is • 
made to burn, in whoso blaze the chaff 
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into the gamer; but he will 
*biini up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. 

13 T^Then cometh Jesus 
^from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him. 

t MaL 4. 1; ch. 13. Sa u Mark 1. 29; Luke 

is forthwith consumed. The wheat is 
the righteous, the chaff is the wick- 
ed, and Christ is the winnower; the 
granary is heaven, the unqiienchcible 
fire is helL 

This epithet unqvenchable is decisive 
against Bestorationism and against De- 
structionism. 

Bestorationism teaches that the wick- 
ed will be delivered from hell ; but this 
supposes the word vmquenchahU to be 
an empty terror devoid of meaning. 
For to what amounts it that the fire is 
unquenchable if the sinner may be 
snatched from it at any moment ? what 
cares he for the phantasm of a hell 
forever empty though forever burning? 
Moreover, what sense in supposing 
a hell forever preserved flaming, yet 
forever void. But, in fact, hell is the 
penal condition of the condemned sin- 
ner, and the fire the x)enal essence it- 
self; hell has no existence save as a 
penalty for guilt. Terminate the pen- 
alty and the fire has gone out. 

Destructionism is the doctrine that 
the sinner ceases, by the penalty, to 
exist. So that God still keeps an emp- 
ty hell eternally burning I In other 
words, this term uvqu^rnhxible is un- 
meaning, and so essentially false. 

§ 16. — ^Bafhsm op Jesus, 13-lT. 

13. Th&n cometh Jesus — ^We have 
already remarked (ver. 1) on the unac- 
quaintance of John with Jesus, accord- 
ing to John i, 31-33. 

Though the visible descent of the 
dove-form Spirit was to be a complete 
token to John alone, that does not prove 
that the descent was visible to John 
alone, or that the scene itself of the 
baptism was (as some commentators 
thmk) secret. A similar testimony to 
his Divine Sonship (John xii, 28, 29) 
was certainly not secret. 



1 4 But ^ John forbade him, say- 
ing, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and coijiest thou to me ? 

15 And Jesus answering said 
unto him. Suffer it to he so now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil 



3.21.- 



ch. 2. 22.- 



I Luke 1. 43; John 13. 6. 8. 



14. John forbade hdm — ^This clearly 
implies that though John was unac- 
quainted with his person, yet the spirit 
of discerning within recognized the di- 
vine in Christ So confident is John of 
this, that though he knows him not, he 
addresses Jesus as his own superior. He 
only needs to behold the sign that God 
has appointed, and then he will proclaim 
him to the world openly. Before that to- 
ken is given John does not dare to preach 
him to men. In this way it will be 
seen that there is no contradiction, as 
some have supposed, with John i, 31. 

/ h>ave need to be baptized of thee — 
John has objections. But what objec- 
tionsl They are deep, gentle humility 
itself. The rough voice of the rebuker 
melts down to tenderness when he sees 
the great, gentle One coming. I am a 
sinner, thou art the sinless One ; I am 
the sent messenger, thou art the coming 
Jehovah-Messiah. And comest thou to 
me for baptism? baptize my body 
and soul with thy blessed spirit. 

16. Suffer i^— -Gently the Baptist de- 
clines, gently the Saviour insists. He 
could command, ho only requests. H: 
becometh — Such is the divine propriety. 
Us — ^That is, it becometh not one alone, 
but both of us. It is becoming my mis- 
sion to submit to humilities ; it becomes 
your ofl&ce to recognize my submission. 
To fulfil all righteousness — ^To meet every 
legal and ofiGidal requirement 

In regard to our Saviour's baptism, 
there are three difficult questions to be 
answered: 1. Being sinless, how could 
he be baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance? 2. Being John's superior, 
how could he receive baptism from him ? 
3. Bemg king, Messiah, how could he 
be prepared to become a subject of hiid 
own kmgdom ? 

1. To the first question it is replied, 
that Christ's whole life was a bearing 
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all righteousness. Then he suf- 
fered hun. 

16 ^And Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water : and lo, the 

V Mark 1. 10. e Isa. 11. 2; 42. 1; 

the sins q^ others. He assumed Jwman- 
ity^ that the penal liabilities of humanity 
might be imputed to him. 

2. To the second question it is replied, 
that, however superior our Lord was in 
nature^ John was at that moment his 
superior in office. So the priest who 
anoints the king, or the chancellor or 
judge who administers the oath to the 
president, is at that moment his official 
superior. 

3. To the third question it is replied, 
that every candidate baptised for fitness 
for the coming kingdom, is baptized, for 
his own place in that kingdom; the 
subject for subjection, the king for roy- 
alty. John's baptism of Jesus, there- 
fore, was, as it were, an unction for his 
kingship or priesthood. 

16. Baptized — How he was baptized 
is not said. His coming out of the water 
aids us not in guessing how, for the 
preposition properly signifies^om. Nor 
if Jesus waded into and out of the water, 
would it in the least aid the matter. 
Thousands in ancient and modem times 
have been baptized by affusion, as they 
are represented in ancient pictures, 
standing or kneeling in the bed of a 
stream. But at any rate, the mode of 
his baptism was such as to make it the 
symbol and picture of the spiritual bap- 
tism which forthwith descefoded upon him 
in dovelike form. 

And he saw — ^That is, Jesus saw 
the dovelike Spirit. And John says 
that he saw it. John i, 32. There is 
no proof for the opinion of some that it 
was unseen by many others. Like a 
dxyoe — ^That is, in a dovelike shape, as 
Luke beyond all equivocation declares — 
in a bodily shape like a dove. That is, the 
Spirit invested itself with a dove form, 
in order to make itself visible to their 
Ronses. It assimied the form of a dove, 
as that bird was to the minds of those 
spectators the emblem of innocence. 



heavens were opened unto him, 
and he saw *the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him : 
1-7 *And lo, a voice from heav- 

Loke 3. 22; John 1. 32, 33. a John 12. 28. 

We cannot understand the purpose of 
commentators who endeavour to mar the 
beauty of this gracious manifestation by 
talking of its not bemg a dovelike form, 
but forsooth a quivering motion, (of 
what ?) like a dove ! 

And here have we not a striking 
illustration of the Incarnation ? As the 
Holy Spirit, the third hypostasis in the 
Trinity, assumes the bodily form of a 
dove by way of self-manifestation to the 
eyes of men, so what difficulty in sup- 
posing that the second person of the 
Trinity should become Grod manifest in 
the flesh in a human form ? So, many 
a time in the Old Testament, the angel 
of Jehovah, or rather the angel-Jehovah, 
being no other than Jehovah manifest, 
is described as appearing to the patri- 
archs. In Eden Jehovj^-God walked 
in the garden, and pronounced sentence 
upon Adam. Jacob wrestled with God 
"face to fece" at Peniel. The angel- 
Jehovah appeared to Moses, and said, " I 
am the God of thy Father. ' ' And reveal- 
ing his name, to be uttered to Pharaoh, 
he says: "Thus shalt thou say, I am 
hath sent me imto you." The most 
learned doctors in the Church, in all 
ages, have agreed, and that on most re- 
Uable ground, that this personage so at 
various times appearing, was no other 
than the Son of Man, seen at last in 
vision by Daniel, (chap, vii,) invested 
with "an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away." Few persons, at 
any rate, feel any difficulty in suppos- 
ing, or at least comprehending and con- 
ceiving, that these angelic forms were 
visible embodiments of the person of 
Jehovah. What greater difficulty is 
there in conceiving that the person of 
Jesus should have been as truly the 
visible representative manifestation, or 
embodiment, of the same Divine Being? 

17. Voice from heaven — Proceeding 
as from the firmament, just as the dove- 
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en, saying, ^This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. 

t> Fsa. 8. 7; Isa. 42. 1; chap. 12. 18; 17. 5; Markl. 
11; Lnke 9. 35; Eph. 1. 6; GoL 1. 13; 2 Pet. 1. 17. 

like form came from what, in optical 
language, all men would call the open- 
ing firmament or sky. My beloved Son — 
Here the whole Trinity united at the 
scene. The Son is consecrated by the 
Spirit, and proclaimed by the Father. 
So John passed through the three stages 
of ignorance,, faith, and knowledge: 
ignorance, when he knew him not ; faith, 
when first he saw him ; knowledge, when 
God the Father acknowledged him from 
heaven. Now he could safely identify 
him to the worid as Lamb of God. 

CHAPTER lY. 
§ It. — Temptation of Jesus, 1-11. 

For great missions the preparation is 
great trials. It was befitting that the 
newly inaugurated Prince of Light 
should come into a trial-contest with 
the prince of darkness. Our views of 
this transaction we present with sincere 
diffidence, giving often what appears to 
us as on the whole the best solutions, 
rather than dogmatic certainties. 

We can view this transaction neither 
as a mere train of thought, as a vision^ 
as a pa/rdble, nor a myth ; but as a great 
verity, occupying a most significant 
place in the system of sacred realities. 
The first Adam truly was tempted, and 
feU; the second Adam was as truly 
tempted, and won the victory. Hence 
he became the great head of triumphant 
humanity. Tempted in all points as we, 
he shows how to overcome. We remark : 

1. The history implies in the abstract 
human nature of Jesus the power to sin. 
This is necessary in order to a respon- 
sible, free agency. If he had no power 
to choose sin, it is difficult to see how 
he could be tempted to a choice, not 
only impossible, but consciously impos- 
sible. If he could not comply with 
temptation, there could be no danger, 
and truly no temptation at all. If he 
was unable to comply with the tempta- 
tion, there was no virtue in the non- 
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THEN was * Jesus led np of 
^the Spirit into the wilder- 

a Markl. 12, &c. ; Luke 4. 1, &c. b 1 Kin. 18. IS; 

Ezek. 8. U; 8. 3; IL 1. 24; 40. 2; 43. 5; Acta 8. 38. 

compliance. He was that much no 
D*ee agent; his non-compliance was 
necessary and mechanical, and so non- 
meritorious. The supposition that Christ 
could not sin raises him above aU fitness 
to be an example for us as one "tempt- 
ed in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin." Propose such a pattern 
to a fallible sinner, and he can answer 
conclusively, "Make it impossible for 
me to sin and I will be as holy as he." 
None but a free agent can be an exam- 
ple for a free agent. Nor is any but a 
free agent capable of responsible pro- 
bation. This free agency implies not, 
indeed, a preferential state of soul for 
evil, as exists in depraved man, but 
a susceptibihty, as in the perfect first 
Adam, to impressions which, voluntarily 
followed out to excess >or misdirection, 
would become sin. This view implies no 
uncertainty of his accomplishing our re- 
demption. For, in fiill view of all possibil- 
ities, the infinite wisdom and foreknowl- 
edge of Grod had selected, for Messiah, 
that being, of all others, who, he fore- 
saw, would, with perfect free will, pre- 
fer Grod to Satan, and, in spite of all 
temptation, prove true to his redemp- 
tional office. Hence, while there was an 
intrinsic possibility in the thing, there 
was a fuU and perfect certainty upon 
which the divine mind could rest, tiiat 
that possible catastrophe of his fall 
would not take place. 

2. In the whole transaction we are to 
view the Saviour in pure humanity. As 
he is led by the Spirit to the scene, so 
the blessed human one stood sole and 
singular in the universe — a pure lone 
man, as the first Adam himself leaning, 
indeed, as every Christian may, on the 
divine arm, yet as truly able to fall 
by his own will from all union with 
God, as our first progenitor, and truly 
able, by freely standing, to maintain an 
identification with God, impossible to 
the man of Eden. 
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3. As God said to Satan of Job, so 
now, we conceive, he said of his Son: 
" Behold, he is in thine hand, but save 
his life." Satan had it in his power to 
tempt him only with apparent good. 
Not now was his hour and power 
to try him with untold agonies. But 
by withstanding the temptations to 
the apparently good, the man Jesus 
proved his fitness to stand the terri- 
ble ordeal of iU. 

4. This surrender to Satan was greater, 
wo think, than is ordinarily conceived. 
So far forth as the necessities of the 
trial required, yet with no power of vio- 
lence or contamination, our Lord's per- 
son was in his hand. How else did 
Satan take him to the temple's sunmiit, 
or to the mountain top? Or how did 
he make all the kingdoms of the world 
visible to his eye? The miracles indi- 
cated in the first query maybe supposed 
to be performed, 1. By creating the 
conceptions in the Saviour's mind ; or, 
2. By snatching his soul from his body ; 
or, 3. By transporting his person so 
with the quickness of a thought, that he 
is not to be conceived as on his way 
at any intermediate point. We adopt 
the laist as being perfectly supposable, 
and as best meeting the honest demands 
of the literal history. The miracle sug- 
gested in the second question above, of 
making visible to his eye all the king- 
doms of the world, but simply requires 
that we frame our ideas to the unpar- 
allelled statement. It is as conceivable 
that Satan should endow a human eye 
with miraculous vision, as that he should 
fire the human blood of Job with mirac- 
ulous heat, and compel it to fling out 
boils upon the skin. That he should 
do this upon a high mountain, where 
the natural eye could see as far as pos- 
sible, accords with the universal rule 
that the miraculous should never be 
used where the natural will suffice; or 
rather that the natural should furnish a 
fvacleus for tUe miracudous^ just as our 
Saviour, touching with his finger, or with 
a day and spittle ointment, the eyes of 
the blind, formed a nucleus for the mira- 
de of restoration of sight 

I. Led up. . .into the unldemess — ^As 
the preposition up indicates that the 



wilderness was high ground, and the 
circumstances of the temptation suggest 
the nearness of the temple, we may 
accept the tradition which assigns the 
wilderness of Judea and Mount Quar- 
antania as the locality. This is in 
the mountainous region toward Jeri- 
cho, within a brief distance of Jerusa- 
lem. Dr. Durbin thus describes the 
scene on his journey from Jerusalem 
to Jericho : 

"After pursuing our way-for an hour 
or two down the rugged ravine which 
forms the road, we turned to* the left, 
and ascended into the desolate ana 
blackened mountains of the 'Wilder- 
ness of Judea,' the scene of John the 
Baptist's ministration and of our Lord's 
temptation. Of all places in the world, 
it is naturally fittest for the centre and 
kingdom of Satan the destroyer ; for, as 
Maundrell says, * it is a most miserable, 
dry, barren place, consisting of high, 
rocky mountains, so torn and disordered 
as if the earth had suffered some great 
convulsion, in which its very bowels 
had been turned outward.' This fearful 
wilderness, not ten miles east of Jeru- 
salem, has always been the abode of 
violence and misery. The very road on 
which we passed was the scene of our 
Lord's parable of the Grood Samaritan. 

"About half way between Jerusalem 
and Jericho we passed the crumbling 
walls of a large khan, with immense 
dstems. Following the rugged road, 
often through avenues cut in the rock, 
we came, by two o'clock, to the eastern 
edge of the wilderness which overlooks 
the plain of Jericho, clad in deep green 
verdure, caused by the fertilizing streams 
of the Fountain of Ehsha. Beyond it, 
deep in the valley, and as yet invisible, 
flowed the Jordan, while the view be- 
yond was closed by the dark masses of 
the mountains of Moab, inviting the eye 
of the pilgrim to select Neho and Pisgah. 
I paused on the brow of the mountain, 
near the well-preserved remains of a 
Roman aqueduct, which once supplied 
water to the city of Jericho, and gazed 
upon this wide and gloomy panorama 
encircling the rich green plain which 
lay spread out far away below me. 
Lnmediately around was the dreary 
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ness to be tempted of the 
devil. 
2 And when he had fasted 
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wilderness already described; to the 
right in their deep, sunken bed, lay the 
still waters of the Dead Sea ; fer to the 
left, the mountains of the wilderness 
projected into the Jordan, and closed 
the plain to the north. In that direc- 
tion, just above the Fountain of Elisha, 
rose above the rest the dark, thunder- 
scathed head of Mount QiMramiania^ 
which tradition assigns as the * exceed- 
uig high mountain' from which Satan 
showed our Lord * all the kingdoms of 
this world.' Its summit seems inacces- 
sible ; yet a little chapel is perched upon 
it, and its side next the Jordan is cut 
into caverns and chambers, in which 
we saw at night the flitting taper of the 
hermit, or of the pilgrim doing penance 
during Lent." 

Of the Spirit— So Ezekiel iii, 14 : " The 
spirit lifted me and took me." So also 
Acts viii, 39 : " The Spuit of the Lord 
caught away Philip. . .Philip was found 
at Azotus." 

To be tempted — Put to the test. His 
virtues were to be tried by a contest 
with his and our great adversary. 
The heads of the kingdom of heaven 
and the kingdom of hell must meet in 
contest. How vapid to reduce all this 
to a vision 1 T?ie devil — The Diabolus 
or Accuser. The being who accused 
Job, and who brings ever a charge 
against God's elect. He is not the "per- 
sonified principle of evil," but a being 
deeply animated by the purpose of 
evil. 

1. "We have no more right to reduce 
Satan and hell to figure, than we have 
Christ, angels, and heaven, nay, God 
himself. If there are good beings in 
the body there are also bad. So, also, 
if there are good bodiless spirits, there 
may be bad. It is no more contrary to 
the nature of God's government that 
there should be a Satan, than that there 
should be a Nimrod, a Tamerlane, or a 
Mohammed. 

2. Though Satan is not omnipresent 
nor omnipotent^ he may fill a vast space 



forty days and forty nights, he 
was afterward ahnngered. 
3 And when *^the tempter 
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with his presence. "We know not how 
much of the earth he may overshadow 
at the same moment. And we know 
not how numerous the demoniac angels 
who do his bidding, and through whom 
he tempts the sons of men. 

3. The allusions to his faU from a 
state of pvHty are too numerous and 
pointed to leave a doubt as to its being 
a doctrine of Scripture. Such are John 
viii, 44 ; Jude 6 ; 2 Peter ii, 4. 

4. Satan is crafty beyond measure, 
but very little wise. There may be 
depths of cunning and masses of knowl- 
edge in him, and yet many of the plain- 
est, simplest things of redemption,Ohrist, 
and Scripture, may be utterly imintelli- 
gible to his fatuity. The simplest saint, 
though immeasurably outwitted by him, 
may be deep, beyond his comprehension, 
in the things of God. So the bee can 
build her comb with the science of a 
profound mathematician without being 
able to count three. 

2. Had fasted forty days — Just so Mo- 
ses fasted forty days 2X Sinai, (Deiit. ix, 
9,) and so Elijah fasted forty days. 
Moses was founder of a dispensation; 
Elijah was restorer; and Christ was 
both founder and restorer. And as 
Christ was led by the Spirit, so it was 
the divine wiU and order that he should 
pass this ordeal as an induction to his 
of&ce. As Adam and Eve in the gar 
den were, "by the divine order ^ made to 
fast from a particular food, so Christ in 
the wilderness was required, by the 
same divine order ^ to fast for a particu- 
lar season. He was. . ,ahungered — He 
hungered. 

The First Temptation, 3-4. 

3. The tempter — The being who loves 
to lead man into sin. Carne to him — 
In what form Satan came is not said. 
He tempted Eve as a serpent ; perhaps 
he tempted our Lord as an angel of 
light or truth. At any rate, he was at 
first disguised ; for our Saviour did not 
recognize him to be Satan until the de- 
ceiver claimed his worship. 
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came to him, he said, If thou 
be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made 
bread. 
4 Bnt he answered and said, 



(2 Dent 



If ihxm he the Son of God — The con- 
sciousness of his divine union with Grod, 
80 far forth as he had yet received it, 
may now, perhaps, be supposed to be in 
a measure withheld. He is the pure- 
minded, guileless, guiltless Jewish 
youth, alone in the wilderness; worn 
and weak with the fasting and the excite- 
ment with which the fast had been sus- 
tained. Was it not a rare chance for 
Satanic counsels ? " How know you that 
you are the Son of God ? True, tiiere are 
some prodigious narratives about your 
birth, but they may be fables; there 
were the dove and the voice dropped 
from the sky at your baptism ; but tiiat 
may have been an ocular illusion. It 
is a great thing for a quiet young man 
to imagine himself Messiah and Son of 
Grod." ComTnand — ^Nothing like exper- 
iment. Try to put forth miraculous pow- 
er, and that will show whether or not 
you are divine. That these stones be made 
bread — ^You are hungry. Here is the 
material, and you have the power. Use 
your Messianic power to supply your 
bodily wants. So you will at once prove 
your divinity and satisfy your hunger. 

In this first temptation Satan tempts 
our Lord, as he did Eve, by the bo^y 
appetite. He appeals to the animal 
nature first. By this avenue he ap- 
proaches and conquers the great ma- 
jority of mankind. Beneath this temp- 
tation of bodily appetites all gluttons, 
drunkards, and debauchees have fallen 
and become the devil's prey. 

4. -He answered — Our Lord, like Eve, 
though with more constancy and better 
success, quotes God haih said. Our 
Saviour may not have known to whom 
he quoted Scripture; but as the devil 
dared not reveal his wicked character, 
Jesus won the argument. Man shaU 
not live by bread alone — Man's whole 
life and nature are not sustained solely 
by material food. Bodily food may im- 



It is written, ^Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 
5 Then the devil taketh him 

8.8. 

perfectly sustain the body. But man 
has something nobler than stomach. 
He has a spirit, noble, God-given, im- 
mortal. Hence, though feeding my body 
with bread made from stones may grat- 
ify my hunger, it may irreparably ruin 
my higher nature. By every word. . . 
of God— As the bread feeds the body, so 
the word feeds the soul. The word is 
the manna by which Grod sustains our 
spirituiil nature. Whether it be his in- 
structive, consoling, or preceptive word, 
it is by that every word proceeding from 
the mouth of God that man's soul hveth. 
The soul of the man Jesus, as here in- 
timated, lived by a perfect obedience to 
every preceptive word proceeding from 
God, which preceptive word now for- 
bade him to create that bread by which 
the body might live, but the soul perish. 
But what wrong would there have been 
in transforming the stones and eating 
the bread ? "We answer, he would have 
transgressed t?ie divine order specified 
in our comment on verse 2. He was 
still under the rule of the Spirit ; and 
i?ie period of his inductive probation was 
tmeocpired. Had he complied with the 
tempter, he would have fallen by just 
the same sin as the first Adam. His 
probation lasted until the moment that 
angels came and ministered tmto him. 
Adam chose to live by the corporeal 
food ; Christ chose to five by the word 
that proceedeth out of the rrumth of God, 

The Second Temptation, 6-7. 

5. Taketh him — Many commentators 
interpret this as merely meaning that 
Satan induced the Saviour to go with 
him to the temple. But these same 
commentators do not maintain that in 
verse 8 our Lord walked up the exceed- 
ing high mountain. And yet the words 
implying Satan's control of his person 
are the stronger in this verse. The 
devil not only taketh him, but setteth 
him on a pinnacle of the temple. To sup- 
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up «iiito the holy city, and set- 
teth him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, 

6 And saith nnto him, If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down: for it is written, <^He 

e Neh. 11. 1, 18: Isa. 48. 2; 52. 1; chap. 

pose that our Lord voluntarily walked 
from the wilderness, breaks the continu- 
ity of the scene, and the unity of place. 

Ebly city — So called, in spite of many 
a wickedness, as being the seat of the the- 
ocracy. "They call themselves of the 
holy city, . .but not in truth, nor in right- 
eousness." Isa. xlviii, 1, 2. Pinnade — or 
little wing, as the word means. It was 
doubtless the summit of the royal gal- 
lery built by Herod over the brink of 
the valley of Kedron, with a dizzy 
height from summit to bottom of seven 
hundred feet, down which as any one 
looked, according to Josephus, "he 
would become dizzy, his eyes being 
unable to reach so vast a depth." 

6. If thou he the Son of God — ^By re- 
sisting the former temptation, Jesus had 
maintained himself to Ido the Son of Grod, 
and had sustained his own faith in his 
own divine mission. Let him now show 
that faith in his mission on a more he- 
roic scale. A sublime faith is just the 
temper for a sublime display. Let him 
leap from the summit of the pinnacle to 
the depth of the gorge. All the world 
will wonder at so grand an exploit. 
Cast thyself down — Put God to the test, 
and astonish the imiverse. Use thy 
Father's power, like a wanton son, for 
freaks and experiments at mu-acle. For 
it is written — And so the devil can quote 
Scripture to make out his point. Noth- 
ing makes wicked men so self-satisfied 
as to be able to bless their crime with 
a holy text. They can ridicule the Bi- 
ble, and trample upon it at any other 
time. But they are profoundly biblical, 
and deep reverers of God's holy and in- 
spired word, if a text can be wrested 
to their purpose. They, like Satan, 
only use the Bible for the occasion, as 
the plaster for sin. They truly insult 
the word of God, and do truly add bias- 



shall ffive his angels charge con- 
cen4thee: JdintfJh^i. 
they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thon dash thy foot 
against a stone. 
1 Jesus said unto him, It is 

27. S3; Rev. 11. 2. d Psa. 91. 11, 12. 

phemy to the sin which they try to make 
it cover. He shall give . . . charge — 
Psalm xci, 12. Some have questioned 
how this text in the Psalms is tnily to 
be applied to Christ. But it is a prob- 
able fact that the main body of the 
book of Psalms has for its subject, a 
holy one, a perfect and therefore divine 
man, a Messiah. 

Mark that the Bible, like every other 
good, can be misused and wrested for 
our own destruction. It is a part of 
our probation, that God has not given a 
revelation so unequivocal that perverse 
minds may not pervert it to the service 
of error and sin. The honest heart 
can alone use it with true security. 
Charge cxmcemmg thee — ^As a parent 
gives the nurse charge conoeming the 
tottering child, so God has given his 
angels charge concerning thee, his dear 
son. Hands shaXL hear thee up — ^Angel 
nurses shall carry thee in their arms. 
Dash thy foot —Hit thy foot against an 
obstacle and stumble. 

Litis written again — One text should 
limit, modify, and explain smother. 
Promises are not to be wantonly pre- 
sumed upon. They are to be interpret- 
ed in the spirit of the divine Promisor. 
The promise of God to keep us pre- 
sumes that we soberly and truly desire 
to be kept. 

It would be well for those who main- 
tain t?ie infaUihk persevercmce of aU saints 
to ponder this point. They quote God's 
promises to keep and preserve the con- 
verted man in every case, omitting to 
note that aU such promises of God are con- 
ditioTiol. He will keep us, under proviso 
that we rationally and voluntarily will 
to be in his holy keeping. Tempt — Or 
put to the test. To assume to draw at 
will upon the fund of his Father's om- 
nipotence, to perform a capricious ez- 
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written again, ®Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him 
tip into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showeth him all 
the 'kingdoms of the worid, and 
the glory of them ; 

s Deut 6. 1«. /Rev. 11. 15. 

periment, would be a presumptuous 
temptiug and insulting God. 

The first temptation, as we showed, 
(in verse 3,) appealed to the animal 
appetites. This second rises to the 
higher sentiment, t?ie love of show — tlie 
gratificoMon of achniration. All those 
who are carried away from God by the 
love of pomp, the gratification of mental 
taste, the pleasures of imagination, the 
gaieties of fashion, the enthusiasm for 
feme, and are induced to pervert for 
these objects powers given by God for 
rightftil use, fall by this temptation. 
They tempt God by expending the pow- 
ers he has given for ostentatious, wan- 
ton, selfish, and destructive purposes. 
The first temptation was animal, the 
second aesthetical. 

The Third Temptation, 8-11. 

8. Again — Satan is twice defeated. He 
could not persuade Jesus to distrust his 
Sonship, nor presumptuously to assume 
it. He will make a third effort. He will 
ofifer Jesus a Messiahship and a royalty 
beyond all possibility of doubt, aiid be- 
yond all limitation. He will first authen- 
ticate his power by miracle ; he will then 
show the splendor of the prize ; he will 
then declare on how easy terms, and 
under what allegiance, Jesus can be a 
Satan's Messiah, lord of the world un- 
der "the god of this world." An exr 
eeeding high mountain — Arriving like a 
thought at his destination, Satan lays 
no hand upon him; all is done, as we 
may suppose, by the power and with the 
quickness of a volition. And as the Sav- 
iour's bodily eye took in the limits of 
the prospect, his perceptive faculty, out- 
reaching its material organ, acquiring 
the sweep of Satan's own vision, beheld 
all the kingdoms of the earth and around 
the globe, with the glory thereof in an 
instant of time. 



9 And saith mito him, All 
these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him. 
Get thee hence, Satan : for it is 
written, ^^Thou shalt worship 

a D«at 6. 13: 10. 20; Josh. 21 14; 1 Sam. 7. a. 

Yet, after aU, it is not said that our 
Lord really beheld the world's kingdoms. 
It only says that Satan showed, that is, 
pointed them ou% for the word asserts 
nothing more. Yonder, eastward, lies 
Persia ; down southward is old Egypt ; 
and, lol far to the west, beyond the 
Mediterranean, is imperial Rome, where- 
Tiberius now rules the world. Thou 
shalt possess his throne and more. 
And Satan points with his hand, and 
paints with his tongue, and ofifers him^ 
a warranty of all that goodly parcel of 
land. Why should he prefer a doubt- 
ful Messiahship to a certain universal 
monarchy? 

10. (ret thee hence^ Satan — For now 
Satan has, so to speak, showed his 
cloven foot. This soft-spoken man, 
this most interesting angel, turns out to 
be none else than God's foe. He de- 
mands to be worshipped ! and that ends 
the matter. The devil is a coward; 
he only needs resistance, and he runs. 
James iv, 7. Jesus had but to give him 
a Cret thee hence and he is gone, and makes 
room for the better company of angels, 
whose benevolence and whose form, per- 
haps, he had been counterfeiting. 

As the fwst temptation appealed to 
the animal appetites, and the second to 
the mental tastes, so the third appealed 
to the arribition. This is the very triple 
division referred to by St. John: "The 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life." John ii, 16. It is the 
very triple temptation by which Eve 
fell. The fruit was good for food, and 
so appealed to the appetite; it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and so pleased the 
sense of beauty ; it would make her as 
the gods, and so it awakened her ambi- 
tion. 

By this last temptation the great men 
of this world have fallen in myriads. 
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the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, 
and behold, *^ angels came and 
ministered unto him. 



h Heb. 1. 14.- 



Markl. 14; Lake S. 20; 



Not that true greatness is incompatible 
with goodness. Many a ruler of the 
people has been the servant of God; 
but often their ruin has been this tempta- 
tion — serve the devil and nUe the world. 
They havebelieved the devil tobe the true 
dispenser of this world's endowments, 
and they have sought his patronage. 

11. Defvilleavethhim — Victory, glori- 
ous victory, is now won by the Prince 
of Light The prince of hell is defeat- 
ed and overcome. This defeat is the 
prelude to the hour when the Messiah 
will cast him into the lake of fire. The 
second Adam did not, like the first, fall 
before the power of the tempter; and 
the victory which he won was won for 
us, that he might restore the lost Para- 
dise to our race. Angels ca/me and min- 
istered y/nto him — ^As soon as the angel 
of darkness departed the angels of 
light appeared upon the scene.' It is a 
change from deep night to glorious 
morning. The Messi£^ is faint with 
the terrible combat; and to indicate 
that he is truly master, angels become 
tho providers of his food and the wait- 
ers at his~table. And so all his follow- 
ers, who in his strength win the 
victory, will find angels to become 
their ministering servants, and will 
partake, at the table of their Lord, of 
the feast of victory. 

§ 23. — Departure into Galilee ; and 
g 25. — Residencb at Capernaum, 
12-17. 

12. Now — ^With the temptation at 
the close of the last verse, the first two 
Periods of our Lord's history, embracing 
the Infancy and Qualification, terminate. 

Thus far Matthew's narrative has 
marched forward in regular chronologi- 
cal order. But from this point to the 
next great crisis, namely, his laying the 
platform of his dispensation in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Matthew's account 



12 T^^Now when Jesus 'had 
heard that John was ^ cast into 
prison, he departed into Gal- 
ilee; 

13 And leaving Nazareth, he 

4. 14, 31 ; John 4. 43. — 1 Or, delieered up. 

(constituting only the remainder of this 
chapter,) is very brie^ and unobservant 
of chronology. 

John was cast into prison — The third 
period, embracing our Lord'sPreparatory 
Ministry, has now commenced. It begins 
with (events which Matthew omits) his 
first miracle at Cana, the casting out the 
traders at his first passover, his discourse 
to Nicodemus, his baptizing, and receiv- 
ing John's final testimony, (§ 19-§ 22 ;) 
opens more distinctly as John recedes, 
but maintains its preparatory character 
until the inauguration of the apostolic 
college and the Sermon on the Mount 
The imprisonment- of the Baptist finds 
Jesus tarrying and baptizing in Judea. 
By the divine plan, as predicted by 
prophecy, his preparatory ministry must 
take place in Galilee. He retires there- 
fore from Judea, and takes his position 
at the predicted spot. 

Departed into Galilee — Galilee was the 
most northerly of the three general 
divisions of Palestine. There was an 
upper or northern part, and a lower or 
southern part. The latter, lying be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Lake 
Gennesaret, was the principal scene of 
our Lord's ministry. Its principal towns , 
were Tiberias, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Naz- 
areth, Oana, Capernaum, and Nain. Our 
Lord's disciples were all from Galilee. 

The Galileans were a turbulent and 
fighting race, whose presence frequently 
produced great disturbances at Jerusa- 
lem during the passover. Their dialect 
was considered by the people of Jeru- 
salem as rustic and impure. Hence 
Peter's speech proved his Galilean origin, 
and confirmed the charge of his being a 
follower of Christ. The name of Galilee 
occurs in the Old Testament as early as 
Josh. XX, 7. 

13. Leaving Nazareth — After being 
rejected there the first time. (See Hist 
Synop.) As Nazareth Was in Galilee, 
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came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, in 

this implies that our Lord's course from 
Judea was first to Nazareth. Thence, 
for reasons we proceed to explain, he 
irent and took his residence at Caper- 
naum. Cam& and dwelt at Capernaum — 
As Bethlehem was the place of Jesus's 
birth, and Nazareth of his childhood, so 
Capernaum was the home of his min- 
istry, and Jerusalem the place of his 
death. 

Capernaum was a town situated upon 
the western shore of the Lake of Cfen- 
nesaret. Its name is compounded of the 
words Kefr, village, and Nahum, refresh- 
ment. It was called the place of refresh- 
ment, from the springs near which it 
stooi There is much difference of opin- 
ion as to its true position. We adopt, 
however, the opinion of Dr. Thomson, 
that it was situated at the point which 
is now called Tell-Himi. The word Hum 
is doubtless the closing syllable of the 
word Capemattm. As the word Kefr sig- 
nifies a village, and the word TeU signifies 
a mound, or ancient site, so the ancient 
Kefr-Nahum would be the modem Tell- 
Hum. The town of Khorazy, about two 
miles north of Tell-Hum, seems to rep- 
resent the ancient Chorazin. This place 
was eminently suited to be the location 
of our Lord's ministry. The lake by 
which it stood, though now deserted 
and lonely, was then the scene of busy 
life. "Situated," says Stanley, "in the 
midst of the Jordan valley, on the great 
thoroughfare from Babylon and Damas- 
cus, in Palestine, its waters seemed to 
answer a purpose like that served by 
the Lake of Lucerne, between Italy and 
Oermany. Its fisheries furnished^ a 
source of sustenance to the surroimding 
inhabitants, and an industry for its 
labourers. Its surface was alive with 
the ships, or rather lake-boats, of fisher- 
men and navigators. Under the Roman 
government custom-houses were estab- 
Ushed, at wliich tribute was taken by the 
pubficans, of which Matthew was one. 
The adjoining countries of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, diversified with mountain and 
vale, were covered with verdure, and 
oultiTated by a swarming population. 



the borders of Zebulun and 
Nephthalim : 

Its surface was dotted by countless 
villages, visited by our Lord at various 
times, mentioned or unmentioned by the 
evangeUsts. Thus the double advan- 
tages of intercourse by sea and 'land 
were secured by our Lord's position at 
Capernaum." 

Which is upon the sea coast — The 
coast or shore of the Lake of Grennesaret. 
This lake and its surrounding localities 
must ever remain one of the most inter- 
esting spots on the map of the globe. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is seldom 
mentioned in the Old Testament, or in 
secular history. In the dim antiquity 
of the most ancient records, its name 
appears to have been Cinneroth, of 
which Gennesaret is the modernized 
Greek form, and which appears to have 
been derived from a town of Cinneroth, 
on its western shore. It was afterward 
called the Sea of Galilee, and finally, in 
honour of the Emperor Tiberius, it was 
called the Lake of Tiberias, and a town 
was called* Tiberias on its western 
coast. 

The Sea of Tiberias is about thirteen 
miles in length, and, in its broadest part, 
six miles in breadth. In the clearness 
of the eastern atmosphere it looks much 
smaller than its real size. What gives 
It a remarkable aspect, is the deep de- 
pression of its surface not only fkr below 
the lofty summits of its baiis, but far 
below the level of the Mediterranean 
Sea. As the traveller descends from the 
rocky walls by which it is encompassed, 
the temperature of its deep basin grows 
warm. In the summer or late spring it is 
filled with an atmosphere of oppressive 
heat, in great contrast with the bracing 
breezes of the neighbouring hills of Gkd- 
ilee. "All along the edsre of this seclu- 
ded basin," says Stanley, "runs the 
whole way round from north to south a 
level beacii, at the southern end roughly 
strewn with the black and white stones 
pecuhar to this district, and also con- 
nected with its volcanic structure ; but 
the central or northern part formed of 
smooth sand, or of a texture of shells 
and pebbles so minute as to resemble 
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14 That it might be fulfilled 15 ^The land of Zebulun, 
which was spoken by Esaias the and the land of Nephthalim, 
prophet, saying, by the way of the sea, beyond 

h Isa. 9. 1, 2. 



Band, like the substance of the beach on 
the Gulf of 'Akabah. Shrubs, too, of 
the tropical thorn, fringe the greater 
part of the line of shore, mingled here 
and there with the bright pink colours 
of the oleander, 

*iJl thro* the summer night 
Those blossoms, red and bright. 
Spread their soft breasts ' 

long before they are in flower in the 
vaUeys of the higher country. On this 
beach, which can be discerned running 
like a white line all round the lake, the 
hills plant their dark base, descending 
nowhere precipitously, but almost every- 
where presenting an alternation of soft 
grassy slopes and rocky cliffs, occasion- 
ally broken away so as to exhibit the 
red and gray colours so familiar in the 
limestone of Greece." 

Through the centre of this lake, from 
north to south, runs the rapid current 
of the River Jordan, which, coming down 
from its sources in the Lebanon, passes 
onward to the Dead Sea. On both sides 
of the inlet of the River Jordan, at the 
noi-them extremity of the lake, stood the 
double town of Bethsaida. Thence on 
the curve of the northeastern shore was 
the grassy plain of Butaiha, where the 
five thousand were miraculously fed. 
Moving down the eastern shore, we 
come to Kersa or Gergesa, the place of 
the two demoniacs and the possessed 
Bwine. On the western banks were the 
towns of Tiberias, of Magdala, (the res- 
idence of the Magdalen,) Capernaum, 
and Chorazin. These localities are un- 
paralleled in interest to the heart of the 
Christian traveller, and no waters in the 
world are surveyed with such emotions 
as the Lake of Grennesaret, and the 
stream of the Jordan. 

Borders of Zebukm a/nd NepMhaMm — 
By the ancient division of the tribes, 
Zebulun bordered on this Sea of G«n- 
nesaret. Long before the settlement 
of the tribes in the land of Canaan, the 
dying Jacob prophesied of Zebulun, 



(Gen. xlix, 13 :) " Zebulun shall dwell at 
the haven of the sea ; and he shall be 
an haven of the ships ; and his borders 
shall be unto Zidon." 

14. Which was spoken "by Esaias the 
prophet — Isaiah ix, 1, 2. The prophecy 
from which Matthew extracts a brief 
and abrupt fragment, extends through 
chap, viii, to ix, 7. This entire passage 
forms one distinct piece of prophecy. 
Through the eighth chapter the prophet 
predicts the overthrow of Syri4 and the 
northern tribes of Israel by the mighty 
power of the king of Assyria. The ninth 
chapter opens with a beam of hope to 
succeed this terrible overthrow. Terri- 
ble as was this period of vexation, 
" nevertheless," says the prophet, (ix, 1,) 
" the dimness shall not be such as was 
in her vexation, when at the first he 
lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and 
the land of Naphtali, and afterwards did 
more grievously afflict her by the way 
of the sea beyond Jordan in the Galilee 
of the nations." The reason why the 
dimness should not be such as under 
the Assyrian overthrow, the prophet 
proceeds to tell in the six following 
verses, (2-*?,) namely: A great light 
should arise upon them, an emancipa- 
tion like the "joy in harvest;" all the 
weapons of war should be destroyed by 
the power of the Prince of Peace ; " for* 
unto us a child is bom, unto us a son 
is given," etc. 

This memorable prophecy, or rather 
that portion of which Matthew quotes 
the commencement, we will here give in 
the translation of Lowth : 

** But there shall not hereafter be darkness in the 

land which was distressed : 
In the former time he debased 
The land of Zebulun, and the land of Naphtali ; 
But in the latter time he made it glorious : 
Even the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 

of the Gentiles, 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a 

great light; 
They that dwelled in the land of the shadow of 

death. 
Unto them hath the light shined. 
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Jordan, Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles ; 

nsa.42. 7; 

Thoa hast multiplied the nation, thou hast in- 
creased their Joy: 

They rejoice before thee as with the joy of har- 
vest; 

As they rejoice who divide the spoil. 

For the yoke of his burden, the staff 1^ on his 
shoulder. 

The rod of his oppressor hast thou broken, as in 
the day of Midian. 

For the greaves of the armed warrior in the con- 
flict. 

And the garment rolled ]n much blood 

Shall be for a burning, even fuel for the fire. 

For unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is 
given. 

And the government shall be upon his shoulders. 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, Cioun- 
sellor. 

The Mighty God, the Father of the Everlasting 
Age, the Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end ; 

Upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom. 

To fix it, and to establish it 

With judgment and with justice, henceforth and 
forever: 

The zeal of Jehovah, God of Hosts, will do this." 

In this piece of prophetic poetry the 
development and emancipation from its 
enemies of the Messianic " nation " or 
kingdom is compared as far superior to 
the deliverance from Assyria, though 
upon the same spot. Upon that same 
locality the light should rise, the joyous 
kingdom should increase, the oppres- 
sor's "rod" should be broken before 
it, all armour should "be for a burn- 
ing," and war should cease, for the 
" Prince of Peace " is born. He is son of 
David, seated on his throne and ruling 
his kingdom ; which throne and kingdom 
under him become eternal, since he is 
"the Mighty Gk>d." 

15. I%e land of Zebulun and the land 
of NepMhalim — The territories of these 
two tribes were the first to feel the 
overthrow and captivity of Assyria, at 
first lightly^ and then more grievously. 
And according to this prophecy, that 
ancient dimness and darlmess should be 
reversed by a light that should burst 
upon the people, produced by the com- 
ing of the Prince of Peace. The ancient 
Jews accordingly expected that the 
coming of the Messiah would be in 



16 ' The people which sat in 
darkness saw great light; and 



Luke 2. 32. 



these regions. One of their books, called 
the Sohar, has this declaration: "The 
Messiah shall be revealed in the land of 
Galilee." Grammatically, we may rie- 
mark that the repeated word land in 
this verse is in apposition with the peo- 
ple in verse 16. The two lands and the 
people it is which sat in darknesSj and 
saw the great light. 

By the way of the sea — ^The word 
way here signifies route or tract of coun- 
try ; and the phrase, lyy the way of the 
sea, signifies on the borders of the sea. 
It describes the situation of the land of 
these two tribes, as being contiguous 
to the Sea of Tiberias. 

Galilee of the Gentiles — ^This phrase is 
commonly understood as a geographical 
name of a particular part, namely, of 
northern Galilee. But it is very plain 
that northern Galilee, which lay for be- 
yond the lake, could not here be 
meant. Hengstenberg says that 'it is 
not a geographical name specifying a 
particular part, but simply a phrase of 
description. Galilee is called of the 
GenUles because, firom various circum- 
stances, a Gentile population had large- 
ly intermingled with the Jewish. This, 
had corrupted their religion, debased 
their character, and produced much of 
the darkness which had deepened into 
the shadow of death. 

16. The people — That is, the peo- 
ple of the land of Zebulun and Naph- 
thali. 

Sat in darkness — The prophet says, 
" Walked in darkness. ' ' Sat in darkness 
embraces the same idea, but an intenser 
meaning. He who walks in darkness 
may be looking for light ; but he who 
sits in darkness is settled in his con- 
dition. Saw great light — The prophet 
describes the future as past. Before 
his eye the scene transpires. The peo- 
ple are described as sitting in hope- 
less midnight, when a sudden noonday 
breaks upon them. Shadow of death 
— Physically we conceive there to 
be a darkness of night, and also a 
deeper darkness of death. Spiritually, 
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to them which sat in the region 
and shadow of death light is 
sprung up. 

17 1["*From that time Jesus 
began to preach, and to say, 
* Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

tn Mark L 14. n chap. 8. 2 ; 10. 7. 

too^ as here, there is to the souls 
of men a darkness of moral night; 
and when this becomes hopeless it 
deepens to the shades of spiritual and 
dtemal death. In this condition of 
hopeless spiritual darkness of death, 
were these Gkdileans when the Messi- 
anic light, Jesus, the Redeemer, sprung 
up upon them. 

17. From ffiat time — ^From the time 
of John's imprisonment and the Sav- 
iour's settlement in Capernaum. 

Begem . . to say^ Repent — ^As the preach- 
ing of the Baptist had ceased, the Sav- 
iour took up tiie Baptist's theme. That 
theme was repentance, as preparatory 
to the founding of Messiah's kingdom. 
Repent — ^Repentance includes two ele- 
ments, renunciation of our past sin, and 
the adoption of a future better course. 
This renunciation is founded upon a sor- 
row more or less emotional, and an abhor- 
rence, more or less earnest, of our past 
misdoing. But the genuineness of our 
repentance depends less upon the emo- 
tional excitement, than upon the strength 
of the volition by which we have re- 
nounced the past, and the reality of the 
reformation in the future. The repent- 
ance that produces no reformation may 
have some sincerity, but Uttle soundness, 
and no happy result. 

Kingdom of heaven — See note on 
Matt, iii, 2. 

g 26. — Call of pour Disciples, prb- 
OEDED BY Miracles, 18-22. 

18. SoBuo two brethren — Of this call of 
Simon and Andrew a fuller account is 
given in Luke v, 1-11. This was not 
5ie first meeting of our Lord with the 
brothers, for that is narrated in the 
first chapter of John. Nor is it to be 
identified with their incorporation into 
tbe body of the twelve apostles, which 

Vol. I.-^ 



18 T^-^d Jesus, walking by 
the sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon p called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, casting 
a net into the sea : for they were 
fishers. 

19 And he saith nnto them, 

o Mark 1. 16, 17, 18 ; Luke 5. 2. p John 1. 4SL 

is narrated in Mark, iii, 14. This call 
to follow him as a disciple was inter- 
mediate between those two events and 
preparatory to the latter. It may be 
remarked that in the apostolic college 
there were two couples of brothers, 
namely, Simon and Andrew, James 
and John. All four were from Beth- 
saida, on the Galilean side of the Jor« 
dan. 

Simonj caUed Peter — ^A Hebrew and 
a Greek name, according to the custom 
of that day. The Greek name, PetroSj 
was given by our Lord in allusion to 
the hardy nature of this, the oldest, the 
most ardent, and, from the boldness of 
his character, the most conspicuous of 
the apostles. Hence he was chief of 
the apostles until surpassed by St. 
Paul; but not in the Romish sense. 
He possessed not a primacy of office, 
but a pre-eminence of character. On 
the contrary, Andrew, of the same stock, 
is tame in character and obscure in his- 
tory. As apostles, they were officially 
equal ; as men, they possessed by na- 
ture a great disparity. 

Th£y were fishers — ^We have already 
remarked tjiat the waters of the Gennes- 
aret were prolific of fish, the taking 
of which formed a large share of the 
occupation of the dwellers upon its 
shores. 

19. Fishers of men — ^The comparison 
of the preacher to the fisherman, as de- 
rived from this passage, was a favourite 
idea with the early writers of the 
Christian Church. Fish in the waters 
are as sinners in the world. It is the 
preacher's art so to bait the hook of 
divine truth as that, with ready appe- 
tite, the sinner will receive it and be 
captured for salvation. Hence there was 
a striking accordance, and perhaps even 
an intended typeism, between the early 
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Follow me, and il will make 
you fishers of men. 

20 'And they straightway left 
tJieir nets, and followed him. 

21 "And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, 
James, tJie son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, in a ship 
with Zebedee their father, 

q Lake 5. 10, U. r Mark 10. 28; Lake 18. 28. 

B Mark 1. 19. 20 ; Lake 6. 10. It 

engagements of these men £(nd their 
subsequent profession as apostles. 

20. Straightway left their nets — ^They 
had been previously disciples of John. 
The preaching of Jesus had divinely im- 
pressed their hearts. The miracle per- 
formed upon the present occasion, as 
detailed by Luke, had Med their hearts 
with awe. Straightway they left their 
nets, their boats, their father, and their 
father's house, surrendering all to fol- 
low him, with a quickness that ren- 
ders them tiie very model of a prompt 
obedience. 

§ 28. — Jesus's Ministry theough 
Galilee, 23-25. 

23. Jesuis went abovJb aJQ, Galilee — ^In 
regard to Galilee, consult notes on 
verse 12. 

Syruigogues — The word synagogue is 
from the Greek (jvv, syri^ together, and 
a/G), o^o, to collect ; and its signification 
is about synonymous with our American 
word " meeting-house. " They were very 
numerous in Palestine in our Saviour's 
tune, it being allowable to raise a syn- 
agogue wherever ten responsible men 
could be found. Our Saviour and the 
apostles found the synagogues most 
ehgible places for the first preaching of 
the Gospel, both in Palestine and in 
Gentile countries where Jews resided. 
St James calls the place of Christian 
worship synagogue. James ii, 2. 

The existence of synagogues long 
before the captivity cannot be proved. 
The Church of the Patriarchs worship- 
ped in tents, or under the open sky, or 
wherever their devotion saw reason to 
raise an altar. The words in Psalm 



mending their nets; and he 
called them. 

22 And they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and 
followed him. 

23 TAnd Jesus went about 
all Galilee, * teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching ^the 
gospel of the langdom, *and 

t Chap. 9. 85; Mark L 21. 89; Loke 4. U, 41 
u Chap, ai 14; Markl 14. Mark 1. SI 

Ixziv, 8 : They have burned up aU the 
synagogues of God in the kmd, prove 
the existence of edifices of worship which 
fire could consume, before the captivity. 
After the re-establishment of the Jew- 
ish Church in Palestine, care seems to 
have been taken for their general dif- 
fusion, in order that worship and instruc- 
tion might spread and perpetuate doc- 
trine and piety. 

The arrangements of a Jewish con- 
gregation, as well as the construction 
of tiie synagogue, seem to have resem- 
bled those of a modem Christian Church. 
The people in the front part of the 
buildmg sat facing the pulpit, or desk 
on a platform, which was occupied by 
the reader or speaker. Behind the 
pulpit were ranged high seats of honour, 
"chief seats," where the Scribes and 
Pharisees loved to sit &cing the people. 
A chest or ark was near the pulpit, in 
which the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment were deposited. From the pulpit 
the Scriptures were read; and the reader 
or some other person expounded, taught, 
or preached. Prayers were also offered ; 
and at the close a solemn benediction 
was pronounced, and the people respond- 
ed Amen and dispersed. These exer- 
cises took place every (Saturday) Sdfh 
bath. 

The synagogue had its regular oflB- 
cers, who may be divided simply into 
four classes. First, a " ruler of the syna- 
gogue," who was not the minister, but 
a son of president or executive over its 
management. Second, a body of elders^ 
nearly corresponding, perhaps, with 
our modem tmstees. Third the fe- 
i gatus ecdesice ; that is, the dekgaU to 
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healing all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease among 
the people. 

24 And his fame went through- 
out all Syria : and they brought 
unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases 

l/Mark 

representoMve of the Church, appointed 
to lead the devotional exercises, corre- 
Bjwnding somewhat to the modem 
preacher or reader. Yet he was often 
nothing more than the man selected, as 
we would say, to lead the exercises. 
Fourth, the ministery as he is called in 
Luke iv, 20, or servant; that is, the 
sexton, who took care of the cleanliness 
of the building and other conveniences 
of the congregation and worship. To 
these may also, perhaps, be added the 
deacons ; that is, the ahnoners or takers 
of the collections or alms. 

24. AU Syria — The extent of the 
country of Syria cannot be defined with 
much exactness. The name was, per- 
haps, derived from Syr or Tyre, so that 
Syria is equivalent to Tyria. In its 
widest limits it seems to have compre- 
hended all the country lying between 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. 
The rumour of our Lord's miracles was 
DO doubt circulated with more or less 
deamess over all that land. The terri- 
tory from which there came followers 
and bearers of invalids was of a much 
narrower extent, as defined in the fol- 
lowing verse. 

IHseases cmd torments — Diseases are 
those illnesses by which the body is en- 
feebled and the life consumed. Tor- 
ments are those inflictions producing 
bodily torture and agony. Possessed vrith 
devUa — That evil spirits are permitted, 
in some ages of gross wickedness, to 
possess men, has been the doctrine of 
the Church in all ages, until the cavils of 
some modem thinkers, more skeptical 
than wise, brought it in question. The 
word here rendered devUs is more prop- 
erly devnons. Strictly speaking, there is 
but one devil, diabolus. He is called Sa- 
tan, and is the prince of evil sphits or 
demons. Possession implies that the de- 



and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and 
those which were limatic, and 
those that had the palsy; and 
he healed them. 

25 yAnd there followed him 
great multitudes of people from 

3. 7. 

mon occupied the body of a man, like a 
second more powerful soul, controlled 
his mental faculties, spoke through his 
organs, and mastered his limbs. These 
phenomena might be combined with 
natural disease. A person enfeebled by 
malady might be the more easily over- 
come Gj the demon, and physical or men- 
tal derangements might invite his en- 
trance. Especially maladies and cor- 
raption produced by vices and deprav- 
ity might fit a man for demoniac posses- 
sion; the demon might operate tiirough 
his diseases, maliciously aggravate their 
symptoms, and increase their violence. 
But the possession and the disease were 
two distinct things. This appears from 
the words here used. Diseases, tor- 
ments, lunacy, and palsy are all men- 
tioned as separate aMictions, differing in 
nature from demoniac possession. Lur 
noMc — ^This word is derived from lunOf 
the moon. It signifies inscme persons^ 
whose case is supposed to be aggravated 
by the influence of the moon. The name 
remains as a simple term for insane 
persons after the belief in the influence 
of the moon has ceased. Its use does 
not imply at the present day, nor any 
more in the evangeUst, any belief that 
the moon produces insanity. The most 
skeptical physician of the present day 
would not hesitate to use the word, 
apart from all reference to its ety- 
mology. 

26. Followed him great multitudes^ 
How tme to the life this picture is, the 
following passage will show. "The 
news that a foreign hakeem or doctor 
was passing through the country," says 
Hosier, "very soon was spread abroad, 
and at every halt our camp was thronged 
with the sick, not only of the village 
near to which we were encamped, but 
of all the surroundmg villages. Many 
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Galilee, and/rom Decapolis, and 
from. Jerusalem, and from Ju- 
dea, and/rom beyond Jordan. 



a Mark 



came several days' journey to consult 
our doctor, and were brought to him in 
spite of every difficulty and inconven- 
ience. Some came on asses, bolstered 
up on cushions, and supported by their 
relations ; others on camels, whose rough 
pace must have been torture to any one 
in sickness. It may be conceived what 
a misfortune sickness must be in a coun- 
try where there is no medical relief nor 
even a wheel conveyance to seek relief 
when it is at hand." Our Lord, as a 
miraculous healer, as well as teacher, 
doubtless attracted, in a similar way, 
stiU greater crowds. 

From. DecapoMs — ^Decapolis signifies 
the Ten Cities. These ten cities, includ- 
ing their rural territories, lay mostly on 
the east side of the Jordan, near Lake 
Grennesaret. Their names are dif- 
ferently given, and their numbers really 
appear to have varied at different times, 
amounting at one time to fourteen. They 
are commonly reckoned to be, 1. Damas- 
cus, 2. Philadelphia, 3. Raphana, 4. Scy- 
thopolis, 5. Gadara, 6. Hippos, '7. Dion, 
8. Pella, 9. Galas, 10. Canatha. But one 
of these, namely, Scythopolis, was sit- 
uated in G-alilee. 

From "beyond Jordan — ^From the Greek 
word Tripav, peran, signifying beyond, the 
country beyond Jordan was called Pe- 
rea. This name in its largest sense was 
applied to the whole strip of territory 
lying east of the Jordan, and bounded 
on the east by mountains, which divided 
it from Arabia Deserta. In its nsurower 
sense, it designated the territory east of 
the Jordan, toward the south. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, its northern limit was 
at Pella^ its southern at Macheron, 
its east at Philadelpliia, its west the 
Jordan. 

This paragraph of the evangelist, be- 
ginning at verse 12, gives a general view 
of our Lord's ministry during its period 
in Galilee. . It properly succeeds the 
account of the temptation by which our 
Lord was proved and perfected for the 
work It also well prepares the way 
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NT) seeing the multitudes, 
* he went up into a mountain : 



8.13. 



for the great summary of his moral doc- 
trines contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, which he now sets before us. 

It is well remarked by Mr. Stanley, 
that the scene of the main events of the 
first three Grospels was in Galilee, while 
that of the fourth was mainly in Jeru- 
salem. These three, then, he calls the 
Galilean Grospels. 

CHAPTER V. 

Matthew now proceeds to give a 
sketch, not complete, yet wisely full, of 
the PLATFORM of the new dispensa- 
tion, usually called the Sermon on the 
Mount. Upon which observe, 

1. That it opens the Fourth Period of 
our Lord's history. (See Synopsis.) The 
Qualification is complete with the temp- 
tation, iv, 11 ; the history of the Pre- 
paratory preaching of repentance is 
scantily given by Matthew, iv, 12-26. 
It includes preaching, miracles, and 
the completion of the coUege of the 
Twelve Apostles. All things were now 
ready for laying the broad summary of 
the principles of the Gk>spel dispensa^ 
tion. 

2. The entire sermon was delivered 
by our Saviour a* one time. We say 
this because Olshausen and others 
have conceded, contrary to Matthew's 
plain purpose, that he has here 
gathered together a summary of the teach' 
ings of ov/r Lord given forth at vairioua 
tirnes. According to that hypothesis, it 
is difficult to see how there was any 
Sermon on the Mount. Our Lord did tio 
doubt, at various times, inculcate the 
same great truths, even in the same Ian* 
guage, upon different audiences. Doubt- 
less he reiterated many a time the same 
lesson. He was feocAer as well as j>reacA« 
er; and what tea/^Jier does not repeat to 
his immature pupils the same principles, 
even to a weariness? "Why do you 
repeat that thing twenty times to tbaX 
cluld?" was a question put to Mr. Wes- 
ley's mother. " Because nineteen timet 
will not do, " was the wise answer. Ex- 
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pressions in this sennon are repeated in 
Matt, xii, 33 ; xv, 14 ; (comp. Luke vi, 
39 ;) xviii, 8, 9 ; (comp. idiark ix, 43-47.) 
So the Lord's prayer is again not only 
uttered, but fonnsQly taught to the dis- 
ciples at their own request. Luke xi, 
2-4. Matthew's express words, that 
he opened his movih amd taught them say- 
ing these things, as well as his closing 
remark, that he ended these sayings^ cer- 
tainly affirm that this entire sermon 
was in substance delivered at that time. 
That the record is not indeed completely 
full, is apparent from the fact that Luke 
supplies some things omitted by Mat- 
thew, although, in general, Luke's is 
much the briefest report of the dis- 
coarse. 

3. As this sermon was delivered 
upon the occasion of inaugurating the 
twelve apostles, so we may call it his 
Inauguration Sermon. It was delivered 
mainly to the inner circle of his apostles ; 
yet, indirectly, for the benefit also of 
the listening multitudes. He taught 
his apostles what they must tea/ih; and 
he thereby gave to the multitudes a 
dieck by which they could test the 
genuineness of the apostolic preaching. 
So the word of God should be in the 
hands of the people, that they may de- 
cide whether the preachers utter its 
truths. 

4. Here remark, that our Lord did 
not, in direct word, term himself Mes- 
siah ; but he assumed that position of 
authority which implied his Messiah- 
ship, and prepared the minds of the 
people to form a true conception of what 
the Messiah should be. For, first, he 
takes a position higher than Moses, 
speaking in his own name as if with an 
anthori^ to supersede the founder of 
the first dispensation. And, second, 
he describes the kingdom of Gk>d with 
such traits as to imply that this new 
dispensation was to be wholly unlike 
the worldly and warlike kingdom which 
popular opinion expected. The multi- 
lines still desired the Messiah which 
Satan proposed in the temptation, 
(cbap. iv, 9-11.) The world and Satan 
agreed in their Messiah ; but God and 
Christ agreed in the Messiah of a very 
different nature. To banish from the 



popular mind its spurious conception of 
a Messiah, with his worldly, warlike, 
diabolical kingdom, is a main purpose 
of this sermon. Its whole train of 
blessings, its whole body of doctrines 
and precepts, are for the true subjects 
of the divine kingdom. Its woes, its 
prohibitions, its refutations are against 
the tempers, practices, and doctrines of 
the partisans and expectants of the 
kingdom which Satan suggested to 
Christ 

5. The central idea of the discourse 
is the establishment of the new dispen- 
sation as the kingdom of God on earth. 
Of that kingdom God is king, but God 
as Father; so that this dispensation 
is both kingdom and family; and by 
coming under its dominion, we become 
not only subjects, but children, Christ, 
as first-bom, is visible king ; and all we 
are, with and imder him, brethren, and 
under God, the Father-king. God, as 
our sovereign Father, is mentioned ex- 
pressly some fifteen times, besides other 
phrases of paternity, and numerous al- 
lusions to our childlike relation. See 
V, 16; vi, 1, 4, 6, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 18, 18, 
26, 32 ; vii, 11, 21. 

§ 36. — Sermon on the Mount 

1. Seeing th>e multitudes — Grathered to- 
gether, doubtless with the understand- 
ing that a great discourse was to be 
uttered. As Luke informs us, he had 
spent the night previous in the Moimt 
in solitary prayer. In the morning he 
called and formally chose his twelve 
apostles. Luke says he then walked 
down with the twelve to the levd plain, 
or "table-land." There it was that the 
mighty multitudes met him; from Tyre 
and Sidon north, from Judea and Jeru- 
salem south, they had assembled in vast 
volume. He had prepared authority 
for his teachings by countless miracles. 
The loving multitudes pressed upon 
him, for power went forth out of him to 
heal them. At this point Matthew's 
history commences, beginning with the 
opening words of this verse: seeing 
the pressing multitudes he went up into 
THE (not A, as in our translation) 
mmmUiin. 

What mmmtam this was is not said 
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and when he was set, his dis- 
ciples came unto him : 

hy either evangelist. Tradition, how- 
ever, has selected a mount, which has 
been called from the event, " The Mount 
of Beatitudes," which is thus beautifully 
described by Stanley, a writer not re- 
markable for ready credulity for tra- 
dition: 

"The undulating table-land, which 
skirts the hills of Galilee on the east, is 
broken by a long low ridge rising at its 
northern extremity into a square shaped 
hill with two tops, which give it the 
modem name of 'the Horns of Hattin,' 
Hattin being the village on the ridge at 
its base. This moimtain or hill — for it 
only rises sixty feet above the plain — is 
tliat known to pUgrims as the Mount 
of the Beatitudes, the supposed scene 
of the * Sermon on the Mount.' The 
tradition cannot lay claim to any early 
date ; it was in all probability suggest- 
ed first to the Crusaders by its remark- 
able situation. But that situation so 
strikingly coincides with the intimations 
of the Gospel narrative, as almost to 
force the iuference that, in this instance, 
the eye of those who selected the spot 
was, for once, rightly guided. It is the 
only height seen in this direction from 
the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
The plain on which it stands is easily 
accessible from the lake, and from that 
plain to the summit is but a few min- 
utes' walk. The platform at the top is 
evidently suitable for the collection of 
a multitude, and corresponds precisely 
to the ' level place ' (tottov iredLvov) to 
which He would ' come down ' as from 
one of its higher horns to address the 
people. Its situation is central both to 
the peasants of the Galilean hills and 
the fishermen of the Galilean lake, be- 
tween which it stands, and would there- 
fore be a natural resort both to * Jesus 
and his disciples * when they retired for 
solitude from the shores of the sea, and 
also to the crowds who assembled 
* from Galilee, from Decapolis, from Jeru- 
salem, from Judea, and from beyond 
Jordan.' None of the other mountains 
in the neighbourhood could answer 
equally well to this description, inas- 



2 And he opened his mouth, 
and taught them, saying. 



much as they are merged into tiiie uni- 
form barrier of lulls round the lake; 
whereas this stands separate, 'the 
mountain,' which alone could lay claim 
to a distinct name, with the excep- 
tion of the one height of Tabor, which 
is too distant to answer the require- 
ments." 

From this description we see that 
there are, in the locality, three grades 
of elevation above the ordinary level of 
ground. First, the "^table-land;" sec- 
ond, the broad area on the hill-top; 
from which rise, third, the "Horns." 
"We rather suppose that Jesus spent the 
previous night of devotion in one of the 
"Horns;" his inauguration of his apos- 
tles is upon the level hill-top ; whence 
he descends with the twelve and meets 
the multitude upon the " table-land," or 
level plain of Luke. Had we Luke's ac- 
count alone, we should infer that the 
sermon was delivered upon the "table- 
land, which is, indeed, a part proper of 
"the Mount." But from Matthew's 
words, " seeing the multitudes, he went 
up into the mount," we learn that Je- 
sus led up the multitudes from the 
" table-land to the broad level upon the 
hill." This he doubtless did for the 
high symbolic reasons that induced the 
choice of Sinai, G^rizim, Ebal, and Zion 
for scenes of sublime inaugurations. 
Herein it will be seen that we differ 
from Stanley in our identifying the 
" level plain " {rdirov iredivov) with the 
" table-land," rather than with the level 
"hill-top." This view completely con- 
ciliates the preparatory statements of 
the three evangelists. 

When he was set — The Jewish rabbi 
soit in delivering instruction to his pu- 
pils. Disciples cam&— And formed the 
inmost circle of auditors.. 

2. Opened his TTumth — ^The phrase ex- 
presses the importance of the utterance. 
The Orientals, especially the Hindoos, 
when narrating the commands or pre* 
cepts of some god, hero, or teacher, use 
the phrase, h^ opened his mou&i^ as a 
formula of high dignity. They use for 
I the word opevied^ not the ordinary term 
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8 ^Blessed are the poor in 
spirit : for theirs is the langdom 
of heaven. 

d Lake «. 90; Psa. 61. 17 ; Proy. 18. 19; 29. 83: 

l8a.57.16;66.2. 

for opening a door, but the term that 
designates the opening or eoopandmg of 
a flower. Saying — ^This word implies 
that the following is a substantial sum- 
mary of his discourse. 

llie discourse itself has been treated 
too much by commentators as a mere 
teries of sentiments and maxims, with 
little plan or symmetry as a whole. If 
we mistake not, there exists a true 
order of parts, not formally announced 
or artificially studied, but naturally 
arising from the true position of the dis- 
course. Tholuck and Stier have both 
given plans of the discourse, founded 
on their own analyses. My own plan 
differs wholly from either, being, as I 
conceive, more simple, true, and accord- 
ant with the position of the sermon as 
a platform amid surrounding religious 
systems. 

The discourse, as a programme of 
the principles of the New Testament 
dispensation, is clearly distinguishable 
into three parts, and the following may 
be given as its outline : 

PLAN. 

L OhBISTIAN PBETY, as DISTING"DISH- 
SD FROM Ibreligion. Chap. V, 3-16. 

1. Nine benedictions upon humility, 
penitence, meekness, aspirations after 
goodness, mercy, purity, peacemaking, 
and holy suffering for righteousness' 
sake. 3-12. 

2. Woes pronounced upon contrary 
traits. Luke vi, 24-26. 

3. Active duties enjoined upon the 
blessed ones. 13-16. 

n. Cheistian Piety, as distinguish- 
ed FEOM Judaism. Chap, v, 17 ; vi, 19. 

1. Is the completion of pure Juda- 
ism. 17-20. 

2. Distinguished from degenerate 
Judaism, in regard to (1.) angry pas- 
sions. (2.) sexual purity, (3.) oaths, 
(4.) conciliation, (5.) morai love, (6.) 
sincerity in alms, prayer, and fasting. 
V. 21-vi, 18. 



4 ° Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 

olsa. 61. 8, 8; Luke 6. 81; John 16. 90; S Oor. 
1.7; Rer. 21. 4. 

HL OhBISTIANITT, AS DISTINGUISHED 

PROM Gbntilism. Chap, vi, 19-vii, 27. 

1. Supreme trust in G<)d our pro- 
vident Father, vi, 19-34. 

(1.) The earth-treasures must not 
come into competition with the heaven- 
ly treasures. 19-23. 

(2.) The world-god must not stand in 
competition with our heavenly Father. 
24r-34. 

2. Supreme reverence for God as our 
adjudging Father, vii, 1-27. 

(1.) Usurp not his place as Judge, 
vii, 1-6. 

(2.) Confide in his more than earthly 
paternity. 7-12. 

(3.) Enter the narrow way to him, 
avoiding all false guides. 13-20. 

(4.) Profession no assurance before 
his judgment-bar. 21-23. 

(6.) We stand or fall in judgment 
only by obedience to Christ's words. 
24-27. 

I. Christian Piety, as distinguished 

FROM IrRELIGION. 

The Nine Benedictions^ 3-12. 
I 3. Blessed — ^The Grospel opens with a 
blessing, again and again. There are 
more than the sacred seven. There are 
the thrice three; the well rounded nine 
benedictions. How many were the woes 
which solenmly echoed to them we know 
not; for Matthew omits thorn, and Luke 
gives them, perhaps, incompletely. 
This word blessed conveys not an opinion 
or a prayer, as human benedictions do, 
but a sentence or a decree. Such things 
are blessed, not because he says they 
are merely, but because he makes and 
pronounces them so. It is an anticipa 
tion of that final, "Come ye blessed," 
which he will pronounce upon his 
judgment throne. Our Lord here truly 
speaks with authority, as the one who 
will be the final judge of human des- 
tiny. 

Blessed means not merely happy, as 
even Mr. Wesley renders it. As hap- 
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5 ^Blessed are the meek: for 
•they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after right- 

d Psa. 87. 11. « See Rom. 4. 13. 

/Isa. 65.1; 66.18. 

ig/mess is higher than 'pleasuirey so lUessed- 
ness is higher than happiness. Blessed- 
ness is more truly divine. It is the more 
than happiness produced by God's sun- 
iahine in the soul 

Poor in spirit — The spirit is the im- 
mortal nature in man; and especiallj 
the moral part of the human soul where- 
with a man is religious and receives 
and conmiunes with the Divine Spirit. 
He whose spirit the Grospel fbids al- 
ready supplied and falsely rich with 
something else than the Grospel, cannot 
receive the GrOspeL If the spirit be full 
and satisfied with some false religion, 
or pride, or earthly good, or moralism, 
it has no room or receptivity for the 
Gospel, and no blessing from Christ. So 
the outright, self-conscious sinner, mor- 
ally poor in fkct and poor i/n spirit, is often 
more likely to receive the Gospel than 
he who has something that is not re- 
ligion in the pla(» of religion. Blessed, 
then, is he who has a receptive vacancy, 
a poverty, real and felt, for the GrOspeL 

Kingdom of heaven — ^A very bountiful 
filling up of the vacuity. The pauper 
shall be a king ; his empty box shall 
be filled with royal treasures. 

4. TheyGvaiTrumm — Of course all the 
tjBrms are to be understood as within 
tiie sphere of religion. The mourning 
is not secular, but religious grief — 
penitence. As sin is the only essential 
evil, so this mourning is for sin. And 
for sin the only comfort is forgiveness 
and divine favour. Penitence is a bless- 
ed receptivity of the true blessedness. 

5. The TTieek — Who are placidly ready, 
without pride or captiousness, to receive 
the good. They shaU inherit the ea/rth — 
Rather, 1^ land. As Israel were to 
enjoy the promised land below, so the 
true Israel shall enjoy that land of 
which the earthly land was typical. 

6. Ewnger and thirst — ^Ilere is some- 
thing more than mere vacuity, or peni- 
tence, or tranquil readiness. It is an 



eousness: ^for they shall be 
filled. 

Y Blessed are the merciM 
« for they shall obtain mercy. 

aPsa. 4L 1; chap. 6. 14; Mark U. S5; % Tfaa 
1. 16; Heb. 6. 10; James 2. 18. 

ardent longing — a holy appetite for all 
that is right and good. Filled — ^The 
Gospel can fill the largest desire for the 
true good. 

Thus far has Jesus, in the act of pro- 
pounding his Gqppel, pronounce pre- 
paratory blessings on those who are 
variously ready to receive it Four 
benedictions are thus conferrod on a 
proper receptiveness of heart 

He next pronounces two benedictions 
on positive traits of character; the one 
being a natural virtue sanctified by 
grace, the other a gracious state 
wrought by piety. 

•7. Blessed are the merdfut — ^Mercy is 
the exercise of benevolence toward the 
unfortunate or guilty. It may and does 
exist as a natural quality in the human 
heart. It is an approvable trait which 
has survived the falL 

We must here distinguish between 
a virtue and a piety. A virtue may 
exist in unregenerate nature. It is an 
excellence. Nor is it, like some excel- 
lences, as beauty of person, elegance 
of manners, strength of intellect, taste 
for literature, a mere neutral excellence ; 
for as a moral excellence it is in itself 
superior to any of these. Moral virtues 
stand as good by themselves, as ap- 
proved by man, and even, in a sense^ 
approved by God ; inasmuch as even to 
God himself they are better than their 
absence, or their opposite instead. 

But all mere virtue is defective unless 
the sanctifying grace of Grod brightens 
and heightens it to piety. For (1.) it 
is in itself defective, not being as per- 
fect as it should be. (2.) Being defect- 
ive, it cannot receive the imqualified 
favour of God. (3.) Yirtues not height- 
ened to piety may be used to wi(^ed 
ends, as Absalom used his own justice, 
amiableness, and beauty to win Israel 
to rebellion. (4.) Mere unregenerate vir- 
tues cannot atone for our sins of count- 
less multipUcity. They cannot stand 
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8 ^Blessed are the pure in 
heart : for * they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peacemak- 

h Pga. 15. 2; 24. 4; Heb. 12. 14. i 1 Cor. 18. 12; 

in the place of the Redeemer ; nay, they 
may ruin us by inducing us to make 
these a substitute for him. 

8. Blessed Off-e the pv/re in hea/rt — ^Here 
is a trait of character which Grod's Spir- 
it can alone produce. This is sanctifi- 
cation. It may exist in different degrees. 
It may be partial ; it may be complete. 
Even when complete, it may, in this 
world, coexist with many an error of 
judgment, and many a defect of tem- 
perament. Yet it enables us to live with- 
out offending God, so as to maintain 
for us the permanent undiminished ful- 
ness of the divine approbation. And 
when the heart is clean, the eye is clear. 
When purity makes us like God, then 
can we realize and see his countenance. 
The eye of the pure spirit beholds the 
pure Spirit. Through the beams he 
shed down upon us, we can look up and 
see the face that shines. In the light 
of his smile we behold his smile. So 
the pure in heart shall see God. 

9. Pea/xmakers — ^A triad of benedic- 
tions will now be pronounced on Chris- 
tian doings. Let us be excused for the 
quaintness of saying, that of these nine 
benedictions four are pronounced upon 
Christian receptivities; two upon Chris- 
tian posiHvitieSj and throe upon Chris- 
tian activities. The three activities on 
which he will now pronounce benedic- 
tions are peace-making, the enduroffice 
of persecution^ the endv/ramce of false 
reproack. 

Peacemakers, in the simple and natu- 
ral sense, are those who seek to remove 
quarrels and hates, and to produce kind- 
ly affections between men. They are 
good. Though imregenerate men, these 
men are herein blessed. How much 
better than mere indifference ; how im- 
mensely better than the truly devilish 
opposite. Even i^ for other sins and 
for the defectiveness of this virtue, the 
peacemaker be not saved from hell, 
from what depths of hell may he not be 
eavedl 

But the true peacemaker is Christ 



ers : for they shall be called the 
children of God. 
10 ^Blessed are they which 

1 Jno. 8. 2. 8. k 20or. 4.17; 2 Tim. 2.12; lPet8.14. 

himself who first reconciles God and 
man. And then, by shedding the Spirit 
of the God of peace into men's hearts, 
he brings them to peace. And this is 
the real basis of all true peace. And he 
is the true peacemaker who endeavours 
to lay this basis. He is the true Chris- 
tian peacemaker who endeavours, like 
Christ, to plant the divine spirit of peace 
in men's hearts. And the promise here 
accordingly is, that as they are herein like 
Christ the Son of God, so they shdU he 
called the children of God. So we have 
a family consisting of the God of Peace, 
the Prince of Peace, and the sons of 
peace. 

All who truly seek to spread the Gros- 
pel, who endeavour to establish the reign 
of right and truth, who seek to reduce 
the contentiousness of even the Church, 
and to bring the imperfect Christianity 
of the age to a more loving tone, are 
peacemakers. On the other hand, the 
mere zealots for party and sect, the par- 
tisan politician, the warlike statesman, 
the glory-loving hero, the duellist, the 
oppressor, are reverse characters, for 
whom a coimter woe is implied. 

Yet the tnie peacemaker does not seek 
peace by a compromise with sin. That 
is a false peace which is made with the 
devil and sin, and is a true discord and 
war against good and God. Christ, the 
true peacemaker, was a terrible de- 
nouncer of iniquity. 

10. Persecuted for righteousness — ^Let 
us not suppose, however, that peace- 
makers in tiis world will always enjoy 
peace from men. In maintaining trutli 
and right, and all those principles which 
truly make for the peace and blessing 
of the world, they will find room for the 
most heroic firmness, and for the bravest 
activity. They will find they have 
blows to take, and sufferings to endure. 
The scourge, the prison, and the stake 
have been their fate. But here is a 
benediction that can pay them for alL 
And doubtless these simple words have, 
in all ages, consoled the sufferers for 
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art^ por^ooutotl for nirhtoons- 
noss" s:iko: for thoirs is the king- 
dom ot'bi*nvoii. 

1 1 * Rlossotl aro vo when ♦??€« 
pliftU reviK' you, and poi*secute 
yoH^ and >lmll say all manner of 
*"evil airninst von Halsolv, for 

I Lak<> A. fi — m 1 Pel. 4. 14. ^1 Gr. iyino. 

n Luk<> fi. 2H: Acta &. 41 ; Kom. .V S; Juoes 1. S; 
1 IVt 4. 13. 



Christ in dunj^^Mi*. innior tho raok, and 
amid the tlnnw. Thrirs »> thr "kingdom 
of hroivn — To tho ]M^rs<y^itor KMonps 
tho kinjjiiom of lioll, but to tho tnjo suf- 
lon^rs tor Ohrist l>oU>njrs tho kinjrdom 
o( lion von. Tho prrffmtion named in 
thi* oifrhih NMiodiotion j»»vms to oonaist 
i^tljor of Kxiilv tortuTH^s and martvr- 

• 

diMiiH. Homv tlio roxniM is tho plori- 
floii kiniftiom of (ttni. In Ivnoiiiotion 
first, tho kinir«iom of Oixi Mow — ji pres- 
ent t\»wanl for a |m»i»ont wnnt — is prom- 
l«KHi; but in Inmoiiiotion oiphth. tho king- 
dom of ^lory is t.ho martyr's ro\i*Ard. 

1 1 . Hr'riU' . . . j»rr.«rrttf<» . . .My att twon- 
n^r of t'vil afjfiinst ytm ftiMij — In this 
lK»noiiiotion it is tho ondni^nw of por- 
jHHMition of chaiTiotor, tho mart\T»iom of 
ropmation, by revilinps and oahmmy, 
whioli is Wf5.W. Opjx^soii to this is the 
woe pn^uounivd upon "you wlion all men 
ahall sjx^ak well of you." Tlio reward is 
promisoti in tlio followinp verse. 

12. Ktjoiri and he rjctrdinff glad — 
This verse may bo most easily explain- 
ed by reversinjr tho onior of its clauses. 
As your sufforinprs associate you with 
the prophets which were before ymi, so 
like their's your reward in heaven is 
great; therefore Pejoice^ etc. 

2. Woes pronounced upon the oppo- 
iite characters. 

To three of these benedictions, St. 
Luke's report of the discourse contains 
three counter woes. They are so pre- 
sented as to suggest that Luke reports 
but a part, and that our Lord uttered 
an antithetic woe for each benediction. 

Luke (vi, 24, 25) pronounces a woe 
upon the rich and the fuU ; that is, upon 
those who have made this world's goods, 
or some other 8atisfaction,a substitute for 



12 'Rejoicey and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward 
in heaven: for ^so persecuted 
they the prophets mdch were 
before you. 

13 IT Ye are the salt of the 
earth : ^but if the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it be 

oS(%roii. ML 16; NdL 9l M; diap. S.K37; 
Acts?. B; 1 TheHwlU. — pliHfcfl.n; Lake 
14.8*. 85. 

the Gospel grace and blessedness. Their 
case we have suffidently explained in 
our comment on verse 3. 

Lukevi,25: Woe unto you Uiatkaigh — 
in opposition to the penitents of verse 4 
The evil of sin makes no impression 
upon their revelling merriment; or in- 
stead of mourning for sin, tiiey drown 
the oonmiencing grief with laughter, 
and perhaps riot Christ pronounoes 
upon them wob; a word in whidi grief 
and authority in him are oombinedf and 
in which future sorrow and vain weep- 
ing are predicted for them. 

Luke vi, 26: Woe unto ffou when att 
men shaU speak wdl of you — ^This woe 
stands opposed to the hlessedj spoken of 
those who are reviled for righteousness' 
sake in verse 11. Tlie phrase aU tnen 
(like the term ihe world) is used to dis- 
tinguish the great ungodly mass as op- 
posed to the righteous few^ The phrase 
alludes to the fact that, in Jewish his- 
tory, the mass of the nation — the att 
mei^ — ^reviled the prophets, and perse- 
cuted the righteous few. Woe to that 
preacher who wins applause by white- 
washing sin. 

3. Duties enjoined upon ffie blessed 
ones, 13-16. 

Thus for we have in Matthew bene- 
dictions. We have now commands or 
injunctions. The blessed ones are 
compared lo salt^ and to light; as 
the former, they must purify and 
preserve; as the latter, they must 
iUuminate. 

13. Ye — ^This must have been ad- 
dressed especially to the apostles, who 
doubtless formed the front circle inmie- 
diately around our Lord. Indeed, verse 
12 seems to show that the benedietiona 
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salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. 

q Prov. 4. 18. 

were addressed to them. Yet the mul- 
titudes, as listeners, were entitled to 
appropriate their share. 

Soli of the earth — The earth, the living 
world of men, is like a piece of meat, 
which would putrify, but that the grace- 
and Gospel of God, like salt, arrests the 
decay, and purifies and preserves it. 
The apostles, and in their degree all 
Christians, are the substance and body 
of that salt. They are the substance to 
which the saltness inheres. Salt have 
lost its savov/r — ^If the living body to 
which this gracious saMn^ess inheres doth 
lose that quality, whereby shall the 
quality be restored ? Wlieremth shaU 
t^— shall what? — he salted t — ^The it 
refers to the solid salt which has lost its 
saltness or savour. What, alas! shall 
ever resalt that savourless saUt The 
Christian is the solid salt, and the grace 
of Grod is his saltness; that grace is the 
very sdU of the saU. Now this solid salt 
is intended to salt the world with ; but, 
alas I who shall salt the salt ? This ques- 
tion the Saviour answers by pronouncing 
itimanswerable. It is thenceforth good for 
nothing — This shows that it is the sa- 
vourless salt which needs the salting. 
And this strong answer shows, too, that 
in the case supposed, the saltness is not 
almost, but completely gone. Not a par- 
ticle of the grace of God remauis, or the 
loser would not be quite good for noth- 
ing. Nor is it to be rightly viewed as 
a mere abstract possibility, which Grod 
secures shall never happen, but a prac- 
tical matter, which may be believed to 
happen often and ordinarily. Surely 
the Antinomian dogma that assures the 
Christian that God secures him from 
losing divine grace, cannot stand before 
this warning passage. Trodden underfoot 
of men — The symbol of utter perdition. 

Our Lord's allusion to salt that has 
lost its savour is not without a founda- 
tion in natural fact. Salt does lose its 
saltness by chemical decomposition. 
But wo are inclined to thii^ (with 



14 <iYe are the light of the 
world. A citj- that is set on a 
hill cannot be hid. 

Phil. 2. 15. 

Schoettgen) that the allusion is to tho 
bituminous salt from Lake Asphaltites, 
which was strewn over the sacrifices at 
the temple in order, by its fragrant 
odour, to neutralize the smell of the 
burning flesh, and which, whei. spoiled 
by exposure to sun and atmosphere, was 
cast out upon the walks to prevent the 
feet from slipping. Dr. Thomson (vol. ii, 
p. 44) says : " Indeed, it is a well-known 
fact that the salt of this country^ when 
in contact with the ground, or exposed 
to rain and sun, does become insipid 
and useless. From the manner in which 
it is gathered, much earth and other 
impurities are necessarily collected 
with it. Not a littie of it is so impure 
that it cannot be used at all and such 
salt soon effloresces and turns to dust 
not to fruitful soU, however. It is not 
only good for nothing itself but it ac- 
tually destroys all fertility wherever it 
is thrown ; and this is the reason why 
it is cast into the street. There is a 
sort of verbal verisimilitude in the man- 
ner in which our Lord alludes to the 
act: 'it is... cast out' and 'trodden 
under foot;' so troublesome is this cor- 
rupted salt, that it is careftilly swept 
up, carried forth, and thrown into the 
street. There is no place about the 
house, yard, or garden, where it can be 
tolerated. No man will allow it to be 
thrown on to his field, and the only 
place for it is in the street, and there it 
is cast, to be trodden under foot of 
men." 

14. Te — ^Apostles, and indeed all 
Christians — are the light of the world — 
For how dark the world would be with- 
out a Christ, a Gospel, a Holy Spirit, 
and a Church I Yet the Christian is not 
like the sun, self-luminous, but borrows 
his rays, like the mocn, from a primal 
source. Or rather he is like the candle^ 
mentioned below, deriving light, yet 
putting forth vigour to produce Sght. A 
city thai is set on a hiU cannot he hid — So 
the Church of God should be as a central 
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15 Neither do men 'light a 
candle, and put it under ^a. 
bushel, but on a candlestick; 
and it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. 

r Hark 4. 21 ; Luke S. 16; U. SS. ^2 Gr. mo- 

ditiSt a measure coutaining nearly a peck. 

and elevated city, visible to all the 
world. Some think the allusion is to 
the small city of Safed, vrhich stood on 
a hill, so visible at the mount of Beati- 
tudes that the Saviour might have point- 
ed to it. The allusion may have been 
to Jerusalem, which stands upon heights, 
and is the emblem of the Church. 

Of Safed Dr. Thomson (voL i, p. 420) 
says: Maundrell, Jowett, and others, 
throw out the hint that this was the dty 
set on a hill, which could not be hid; and 
if that greatest of sermons was preached 
on the horns of Huttin, or near them, as 
tradition affirms, and if any pm-ticular 
city was referred to, there would be 
plausibility enough in the suggestion. 
These ancient parts of the castle render 
it all but certain that there was then a 
city or citadel on this most conspicuous 
"hill" top, and our Lord might well 
point to it to illustrate and confrm his 
precept. The present Hebrew name is 
Zephath, and may either refer to its 
elevation like a watch-tower, or to the 
beauty and grandeur of the surrounding 
prospects. Certainly they are quite 
suf&cient to suggest the name. There 
lies Gennesaret, like a mirror set in 
framework of dark mountains and many- 
faced hills. Beyond is the vast plateau 
of the Hauron, faintly shading with its 
rocky ranges the utmost horizon east- 
ward. Thence the eye sweeps over 
Gilead and Bashan, Samaria and Car- 
mel, the plains of Galilee, the coasts of 
Fhcenida, the hills of Naphtali, the 
long line of Lebanon, and the lofty head 
of Hermon, a vast panorama, embracing 
a thousand points of historic and sacred 
interest. Safed is truly a high tower, 
on which to set the watchmen of Zion. 
My aneroid makes it 2650 feet above 
the Mediterranean. Tabor looks low, 
and Huttin seems to be in a valley. 

16. Lig?U a ccmdle—Oi lamp. CancUe- 



16 Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, "that they may see 
your good works, and * glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 

17 T^Think not that I am 

« 1 Pet 2. 12. 1 John 15. 8; 1 Cor. 14. 2S. 

u Rom. 3. 31; 10. 4; Gal. 3. 24. 

stick — Or lampstand. JBimse — The 
world, or circle of your acquaintance. 
The Christian should, like a lamp, shed 
divine light upon all in reach. 

Neither do men light a candle — Men 
light candles ; God has lighted you for 
his candles to the world. Men are not 
so foolish as to light a candle to be cov- 
ered up, so God is not so unwise as to 
light you for concealment. You are 
Ughted that you may illuminate. A 
lusheL — ^In Greek the Jmshd, with the 
definite article, to indicate that he refers 
to a measure ordinarily in use. It was 
the moditiSj a measure really contain- 
ing about a peck. 

16. Let yovr light shine — ^While you 
indulge no ostentation to win applause 
for yourself it is your duty so to man- 
ifest the deamess of your good works as 
that men may honour the Gospel. And 
glorify your Father — ^Do nothing to glorify 
yourself but everything to get glory tc 
God by honouring the Gospel The illu- 
mination of the candle Is not for itself but 
for the ^master whose house it illumines. 

Men should not wish their donationg 
to a Church or to a charity to be pub- 
lished, for the reputation of it, but in 
order that the Gospel should have the 
credit of it, and tiiat others may be 
influenced to like liberality by the 
example. 

n. Christian Piett distinguished 
PROM Judaism, chap, v, 17-vi, 19. 

The Saviour next proceeds to show 
the relations in which his Gospel stands 
to the previous dispensation^ as being the 
fulfiim^mi and confirmaMon of true Juda- 
ism, and the reformation of degenerate 
Judaism. 

1. Christicmity the completion of pure 
Judaism^ 17-20. 

17. Think not — The crowds who came 
to the great gathering at the Mount had 
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come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets : I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 



«oLake 



their thoughts. What will this great 
Jesus do? Will he destroy the law by 
letting all commandment go, and fulfil 
the prophets by a great and glorious 
kingdom? Or will he wholly destroy 
Moses, and set the Old Testament at 
naught? Our Lord gives them a pow- 
erful think not Believe not, ye peo- 
ple, whatever I may say of your elders 
as false interpreters, that I for a moment 
disparage Moses. Think it not, what- 
ever your false shepherds may hereafter 
charge against me. Nor thhik ye, my 
disciples, who are to preach my doc- 
trines, that while ye must rend away 
the fisdse interpretations of the doctors, 
ye must overthrow the foundations laid 
by God's ancient word. 

It is remarked by Alford that ration- 
alism generally commences by doubting 
the Old Testament. Paley had said be- 
fore him, that infidels generally endeav- 
our to wound the New Testament 
through the Old. Indeed, in the second 
century a half Christian, Marcion, en- 
deavoured wholly to abandon the Old 
Testament, and retain Christianity whol- 
ly separate. And as these words of 
Christ were in his way, he altered the 
text and made it read, "What think 
ve ? That I have come to fulfil the law 
or the prophets? I have come to de- 
stroy, but not to fulfil" 

/ am come — Not / am horn. He is 
the great Comer. He has come for a 
work, and what that work is he will 
now pronounce. By so doing he an- 
swers the question. Art thou He that 
8?iouldco7nef 

Thi laWj or the prophets — The Law 
and the Prophets was a customary phrase 
for the whole Old Testament. See chap, 
vii, 12 ; xi, 13 ; xxii, 40. But the Law 
and the Ptophets are here viewed not 
as merely separate books of the Old 
Testament. Law, as God's command- 
ment, and prophecy, as Grod's promises 
or throatenings for the fhture, are blend- 
ed in the whole Old Testament. The 



18 For verily I say unto you, 
'^Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise 



16. 17. 



law Christ fulfils not only by his own 
obedience and atonement, but by per- 
fecting its obedience in his saints, and 
executing its penalty upon the impeni- 
tent. The prophecies he fulfils not only 
in his own life and sufierings, but in the 
establishment, glory, and perpetuity of 
his kingdom. 

The law, as requiring the Mosaic rit- 
ual and the Jewish state, was fully ac- 
complished, and both ceased at the re- 
quired time. So that Christ does not 
require any obedience to the peculiari- 
ties of the Old Testament in the New. 
On the other hand, the Old Testament 
remains divinely sanctioned by Christ 
as the first volume to the New. Its 
law was Grod's law ; its prophets were 
God's prophets. So that no one can 
strike at one Testament without striking 
at the other. 

Destroy the law. . .Jmt to fulfil — The 
ceremmial law, consisting of types and 
shadows, would be fuMlled in the 
Anti-type, Christ. The moral law^ 
which requires man to do right, and 
only right, and which is mainly em- 
bodied in the Decalogue, is perpetuaL 
Prophets — They are not destroyed, but 
their authority is forever established by 
the fulfilment of all their predictions. 
Christianity, therefore, is not the de- 
struction, but the completion of Mosaic- 
ism. A greater than Moses carries the 
work of Moses to an honourable con- 
summation. 

18. For verily — ^Very emphatic is our 
Lord in removing all thought that he 
annulsi, instead of fiilfilling, the law. 
He repeats his / am come; he adds a 
verily I say unto you, and asserts the 
infinite value of every point of the law. 
Verily is the same in the original as our 
word Amen, and it was a solemn so let 
it he. As the Hebrews used it for a 
solemn confirmatory close, the Christian 
Church has retained it for the same 
purpose. 

Heaven a/nd earth — As Stier remarks. 
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pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled. 

19 * Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least com- 



as james 



the Tieaven here is not the heavens of 
verse 12-; as the earth here is not the 
earth promised in verse 5. Heaven 
and earth as they now are, are transi- 
tory. They shall pass away. 

One jot or one tittk — Our Lord pro- 
ceeds to show that, so far from destroy- 
ing or dishonouring the law, he would 
magnify it even beyond their Pharisaic 
teachers, who divided its precepts into 
the weightier and Hghter classes, the 
former of which must be kept, while 
the latter might be slighted. He taught, 
on the contrary, that the shghtest point 
of Grod's law is of limitless obhgation 
and imperishable completion. The joi 
was the yod, (i,) the smallest letter in 
the Hebrew alphabet. The tUtle was 
the term for the point by which very 
similar Hebrew letters (as for instance, 
Resh *l and Daleth T) were distin- 
guished from each other. As many He- 
brew words and letters were very sim- 
ilar, a shght change would often very 
greatly vary the sense. So the Jewish 
writers had many curious remarks ; such 
as the following, which we quote from 
Clarke on the passage : 

" In Vayihra Babba, s. 19, it is said : 
'Should any person, in the words of 
Deut. vi, 4, Hear, Israel, the Lord our 
God is ^^^^ achad, one Jjyrd, change 
the 1 dcdeth into a S resli, he would ruin 
the world." [Because, in that case, the 
word *infi^ achar, would signify a strange 
or false God.] 

" ' Should any one, in the words of 
Exod. xxxiv, 14, Thou shdlt worship no 
OTHER, ^^^^ achar, God, change *| resh 
into T ddletJi, he would ruin the world.' 
[Because the command would then run, 
Thmi Shalt not worship the only or true 
God.'\ 

" 'Should any one, in the words of 
Levit. xxii, 32, Neither shall ye pbopane, 
ibbntl techalelity my holy na/m/e, change 
n 6heth into U he, he would ruin tfi 
worid.' [Because the sense of the com- 



mandments, and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called the least 
m the kmgdom of heaven : but 
whosoever shall do and teach 

3.10. 

mandment would then be, NeOher shaU 
ye PRAISE my holy name.y^ . 

Our Lord here, of course, uses the 
names of the Jewish characters figura- 
tively, to indicate the smallest point in 
the moral force of the law. TiU aU be 
fulfilled — There is twice a Ull in this 
verse, rendering the meaning slightly 
obscure. The sense briefly is, Not the 
shghtest principle of the law shall fail of 
accomplishment while the world stands. 

19. Whosoever — Our Lord farther 
shows his reverence for the law by 
guarding its least requirement with 
highest penalties. These least com- 
mandments — Contained in the Old Tes- 
tament. Teach men so — As many of 
you may have feared that I or my dis- 
ciples were about to do, in the new 
kmgdom. Our Lord therefore is here 
laying down principles affecting the 
teachers whom he is to send forth. 
STiaU teach men so — ^If to violate, with 
purpose, a known law of Grod is a dan- 
gerous sin,- how much deeper the dan- 
ger of teaching others to sin ! Least-^ 
Many of the best commentators under- 
stand this as signifying that he shall be 
excluded. Yet such, surely, is not its 
exact meaoing. Clearly to be least m 
the kingdom of heaven is far less than 
shall in no case enter into the'Mngdom of 
heaven. Our Lord's phrase here is 
adopted by him for the purpose of the 
antithesis — the violator of the least shaU 
himself be least. Such mercy is shown 
to the case of erring man, in whom mis- 
take may mingle in the interpretation 
of God's laws, even when he would be a 
wise teacher, that otu: Lord uses a sen- 
tence which may imply, and yet does 
not absolutely express, exclusion. Such 
a man's reward is terribly cut down; 
he is scarce if at all saved. Nothing 
but a state of repentance for all sin, 
known or unknown, can avail nim. 
Qreal — ^The true observer and teadier 
of the law in its completeness shall be 
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tJiern^ the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

20 For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shaU 
exceed ^ ^A^ rigMeovsness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the ]dng- 
dom of heaven. 



y Rom. 9. 81; 10.8. 



Or, to them. 



a star of brightest lustre in the firma- 
ment of heaven. Our Lord here dearly 
illustrates the truth of different degrees 
of ^ture reward. 

20. For I say wnJbo — ^By way of Dlus- 
trati(m of the terrible danger of making 
void Gk)d's law. Exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees — ^These 
not only violated the spirit of the law, 
but often both letter and spirit, and sys- 
tematically taught men so. They could 
not be even the least within the king- 
dom ; they were excluded from it. They, 
with all tiie ancient &thers of their tra- 
dition, had lowered the power of God's 
law, as Jesus proceeds to show in the 
following verses. 

2. Christianity distinguished from de- 
gene/rate Judaism^ v, 20-vi, 18. 
(1.) In regard to angry passions : 
In interpreting much that follows, it 
18 important to understand that corpo- 
xeal and earthly objects are often made 
to stand as symbols for spiritual ideas. 
Sometimes the entire sentence is con- 
structed with a series of such sym- 
bols ; as, for instance, verse 26. A true 
interpretation will reduce the figurative 
to the literal, by substituting the idea 
symbolized for the symbol. Having 
prepared his way by showing that he 
does not oppose but fulfil the pxire Juda- 
iffln, the Teacher now proceeds to reject 
and condemn the false glosses and tradi- 
tions heaped upon Moses, which the peo- 
ple had heard from the Jewish doctors. 

21. Te — ^The apostles primarily, the 
pec^le inferentially. Have ?iea/rd--Not 
ye Juwe read in the law, but ye have 
heard from the elders. Our Saviour is 
not setting himself up as an opponent, 
thongh a superior, of Moses. He is 



21 %Ye have heard that it 
was said ^by them of old time, 
*Thou shalt not kill ; and who- 
soever shall kill shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment : 

22 But I say unto you, That 
* whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment : 



Exod. ao. 13 ; Deut 5. 17.- 
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only disburdening Moses of the load 
of long-standing misinterpretations, and 
bringmg out the law m its own purity. 
By them of old time — By the founders 
of Rabbinical traditions, which the 
scribes and Pharisees are now incul- 
cating, and by which they cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Thou shaU 
not kiU — The words Thou shalt not kill, 
are the words of Moses; and at first 
sight it might appear that our Lord was 
reproving Moses as being too lax. But 
this is a very mistaken view. Our Lord 
does not here so much quote the com- 
mandment in the decalogue, as the bald 
and verbal repetition of it by the rab- 
bies of old, who recited its letter devoid 
of the spirit. (See note on verses 31, 32.) 
They confined the criminality to the ex- 
ternal act, without tracing the act to the 
temper in the heart, and so condemning 
the evil in its root. ShaU be in danger 
of the judgment — ^To the proper legal 
verdict and sentence in the case. 

22. But I say unio you — Our Lord 
here uses the Ego^ I, with great em- 
phasis. All the traditions of the whole 
generation of rabbios are to be as 
nothing before the declarations of this 
majestic I. Angry with — Since all mur- 
der is rooted in the angry passion, all 
unholy anger is incipient murder. His 
brother — That is, any one. The term 
does not signify a blood relative, but is 
used in conformity with the custom of 
calling all Israelites brethren. Without 
a cause — Rashly or vainly. It implies 
all feeling inconsistent with love, or a 
desire to bring about mild justice and 
reformation. Some have indeed sup- 
posed, without good grounds, tliat the 
words without a cause are spurious. 
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and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, ♦^Raca, shall be m dan- 
ger of the council : but whoso- 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
bo in danger of hell fire. 

4 That Is, Vainfeaow, 2 Sam. 6. aa 



But, first, there is such a thing as a 
righteous anger, (Mark iii, 5 ; Eph. iv, 
26 ; James i, 19,) which is not oidy not 
forbidden, but commanded. 1 Sam. iii, 
13. And, second, there is the anger for 
Just cause, which in its due measure is 
Just. It is the feeling implanted in our 
nature which requires our right when 
wronged; which seeks the reformation 
of our injurer, and the reparation of our 
wrong. In default of these it justly de- 
mands the infliction of penalty. Baca 
— A Syriac word signifying blockhead. 
Our Lord here does not refer to the 
mere pronunciation of the word ; but to 
its utterance as the outward symbol of 
an inner malignant purpose to destroy 
a man's just reputoMon for intellect. Fool 
— In Scripture the fool is an impious 
fellow, a stupid atheist, a man defective 
Intellectually, because depraved morally. 
It stands here as the syrnbol for a maUg- 
nant purpose in the heart to destroy 
the just moral reputation of a man. 
Here, then, are three sins of the Tieart: 

1. Wrath; 2. A hostility to one's intel- 
lectual rights; and 3. A destructive- 
ness toward one's moral character, (the 
two last indicated by symbols,) rising 
m grades above each other. For these 
three grades of sin our Lord pronounces 
three grades of punishment. He indicates 
the grades syrribolicaMy ; and, as before 
remarked, the meaning is obtained by 
translating the symbol into its Uteral. 
The judicature of the earth stands as an 
emblem of the judicature of heaven. 
And the adjustment of the degree of 
penalty by man to the degree of crime, 
is paralleled by the adjustment by God 
to the degree of wickedness, of the pen- 
alties of a future world. The symboli- 
cal terms here used are, 1. Judgment; 

2. Council; and 3. Gehenna of fire; that 
Is, death, 1. by sword; 2. by stoning; 
and 3. by burning. This will appear by 
the following explanation: 1. The judg- 



23 Therefore ^'if thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against 
thee; 

b James 2. 90. — Ohap. a. 4; 28. 19. 

ment was the penalty of civil crimes, 
passed by the lower courts, liable to 
appeal, and it could amoimt in capita] 
cases to execution by sword.' 2. The 
council was the Sanhedrun, or court, or 
senate of seventy-two, (established un« 
der the Maccabees,) which decided ques- 
tions of war and peace, as well as the 
higher crimes of false prophets, etc. 
These were cases of spiritual treason, 
and the severer capital penalty of ston- 
ing to death was inflicted. 3. Last was 
the giving over the dead body to the 
horrible valley of Hinnom. Upon this 
see note on Matt, x, 28. 

The amount of the entire verse, then, 
is this: Not merely bodily killing, but 
the mental impulse and purpose, which 
are the root of all murder — whether it be 
mental murder of the body, ot the in- 
tellectual reputation, or of the moral 
honour — are to be punished according to 
their aggravations in the high Court of 
Heaven. Our Lord here conceptually 
frames a code of divine retribution 
above, as parallel to the codes of earth- 
ly criminal law. 

That our Lord did not here lay down 
rules for human courts is plain. For, 
first, he was no legislator for human 
jurisprudence ; second, anger cannot be 
proved or tried by human law; and 
third, no human court ever hurt a per- 
son for saying Thou fool. 

It follows, therefore, here, 1. Our Lord 
here does, in opposition to Universalism, 
threaten a penalty for sin in a future 
world. 2. That penalty is strictly ju- 
dicial, and not a mere natural conse- 
quence of sm. It is a positive inflic- 
tion by the hand of divine justice. 3. 
The degree of intensity (not the dura- 
tion) of that punishment is adjusted to 
the grade of the sin. 

23. TTierefore — As an inference drawn 
from the severe penalties affixed in the 
last verse to all injuries, even in pur- 
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24 * Leave there thy ^Lft be- 
fore tlie altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy 
gift. 

25 ®Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, ' while thou art in 
the way with him ; lest at any 

d Bee Job 42. 8; chap. 18. 19; 1 Tim. 2. 8; 
1 Peter 8. 7. 

pose, committed by us against another. 
If thou bring fhy gift to the aUar — The 
image is taken from the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament. It stands as a symbol 
for all drawing nigh to God under the 
new dispensation. Our bringing our 
gift is the presentation of any worship 
or service to Grod. Eememberest — In 
that state of recollectedness and self- 
examination which true worship im- 
plies. Bath aught against thee — Aughtj 
or anything, that is, of any of the injuries 
specified in the last verse. Observe, our 
Lord is not referring to the case where 
we are angry, because some one hath 
injured us. It is the case in which we 
have injured another ^ and have made no 
proper reparation. 

si. Before the aiUar — ^Not upon the 
altar. Proceed not so fer as to lay thy 
sacrifice before (Jod. Interrupt the 
service and go fhy way. First he recon- 
ciled — By making the proper reparation. 
Then come and offer thy gift— For not 
till then will thy sacrifice be holy, or 
thy prayer accepted. 

Our Lord here implies, first, that the 
aught against thee is a just complaint for 
A real wrong. No one can be supposed 
unacceptable to God because a captious 
and slanderous man assails him with 
charges. And, second, the reconcile- 
ment required is not to be measured by 
the overbearing demands of an unrea- 
sonable person; but what we, in an ex- 
change of cases, would justly think our 
righl^ due. 

We may here remark, 1. That the 
enclosure vnthin the railing around the 
pulpit is properly called Ihe chamceL 
But as the place where our sacred serv- 
ice and self-consecration are performed, 

Vol. I. — 6 



time the adversary deliver thee 
to the judge, and the judge de- 
liver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. 

26 Verily I say unto thee. 
Thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing. 

e Prov. 96. 8; Luke 12. 58. 69. — -/See Psa. 82. 6t 
l8a.56.6. 

it is not without Scripture reason some- 
times styled the altar. 2. The advice of 
our Lord to clear our minds of every 
unholy feeling is all important. Spiritual 
blessings, outpourings of divine influ- 
ence, revivals that do not melt away our 
feuds and quarrels, are of very doubtful 
character. 3. Yet we would caution 
any person fi-om giving up the habit or 
form of prayer because he is conscious 
of not living consistently with his 
prayer. Let our prayers continue until 
they make our sins cease, and do not 
continue sin and let it make prayer 
cease. 

25. Adversary — A plaintiff at law, to 
whom a debt or payment of penalty is 
due. While thou art in the way with 
him — ^An allusion to the Roman law, by 
which the plaintiff himself seized the 
defendant, and drew him before the 
court for trial. So in Luke xii, 58, it is, 
*' When thou goest with thine adversary 
to the magistrate, as thou art in the 
way." Our Lord here counsels a com- 
promise on the way. Officer — ^Who ex 
ecutes the penalty. 

The whole is a symbolical represen- 
tation of divine judgment as is shown 
by the next verse, in which justice with- 
out mercy is inflexibly declared. The 
Adversary stands for our offended God. 
Quickly and t?ie way stand for the brief 
period of our probation- The Judge is 
the Son of man at his coming. The 
officer is the judicial angel. Matt, xxv, 
31. The prison is TieU. Sentiment, re- 
pair every wrong before divine justice 
inflict punishment to the utmost. 

26. Paid the uttermost — See on chap, 
xviii, 30. Farthing — About two fifths 
of a cent. 
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27 T Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, 
•^Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery: 

28 But I say unto you, That 
whosoevel* ^ looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his 
heart. 

29 ^And if thy right eye * of- 
fend thee, ^ pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profit- 

Bxod, 20. 14 ; Deut 6. 18. h Job 31. 1 : Proy. 

& 96; See Gen. 84. 2; 2 Sam. 11. 2. i Ohap. 

1& 8. 9: Hark 9. 43-47. 5 Or, do ccmse thee to 

(2.) Christian law of sexual purity. 

27. Not aymmit aduUery — The same 
principles are applied to the seventh 
commandment as are used in the pre- 
ceding paragraph to elucidate and dis- 
encxunber the sixth. Actual adultery 
is traced to the lust in the heart. The 
hidden crime is viewed as the essential 
crime of which the external act is the 
manifestation. 

28. Looketh. . . to Zw5^— Where the will 
consents, and the volition permits the 
sensual feeling. Yet not every glance 
of admiration or desire, cast upon the 
beauty of one of the opposite sex, is 
here condemned. Such aflfections are 
planted in our nature for pure and ben- 
eficial purposes. Not even the recog- 
nition of the superior attractions of an- 
other man's wife, or another woman's 
husband, is transgression. Indeed, the 
sentiment of pleasure arising from beau- 
ty of persons around us, may be as pure 
9A the pleasure of surveying pictures. 
A sweet voice is justly pleasant to the 
ear, a graceful manner to the taste, a 
fair form or face to the eye. But when 
from a sentiment it becomes a sensation, 
the danger commences. If the sensa- 
tion be volitionally permitted, there is 
guilt. If nothing but opportunity were 
wanting to the guilty act, the adultery 
of the heart is fully committed. Grod, 
who sees the heart, holds the hidden 
man guilty. 

29. Offend thee — Seduce thee, entrap 
thee to sin; for such is the meaning of 



able for thee that one of thy 
members should peiish, and not 
tJiat thy whole body should be 
cast into hell. 

30 And if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee : for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should 
perish, and not tfiat thy whole 
body should be cast into hell. 

31 It hath been said, ^Who- 
soever shall put away his wife. 



offend. k Romans 8. 13; 1 Oor. 9. 27; OoL 8. 5 

I Deat. 24. 1; Jeremiah 8. 1; chap. 19. 8. fto : 
Mark la 2, fto. 

thewordo^eTidintheGrreek. Blye, .Tnem- 
bers. . .body — Symbolical terms' again 
We have a corrupt inner system; a 
depraved hidden man, within the outer 
man, wiih all its members, eye, hand, 
and foot, in which resides our appeten- 
cy for sin. And yet it is oursel^ and 
cannot be cast into perdition without 
taking the whole being. Now if this 
corrupt eye seduce us to adultery, if the 
itching palm contract theft, if the foot 
tend to blood, let spiritual amputation 
be performed. This may bring the 
whole corrupt man to hesith. OTte of 
thy merribers perish — The adventurous 
figure is boldly carried out.' It is as if 
some bystander had endeavoured to push 
our Lord's simile into absurdity by say- 
ing. If we amputate as you advise, we 
should go to heaven maimed. Our Lord 
virtually replies, Yery well; better go 
to heaven maimed, than to hell whole. 

The sentiment, therefore, is — affections 
and lusts for forbidden objects must be 
sacrificed at whatever expense of feeling. 

Upon this passage Roberts remarks 
" This metaphor is in common use to thip 
day ; hence people say of anything which 
is valuable, ' It is like my right eye 1' 
' Yes, yes, that child is the right eye of 
his father.' ^That fellow forsake hi» 
suis I never ; they are his right eye.' " 

31. A writing of divorcement — ^The 
Mosaic law (Beut. xxiv, 1) was, that if 
^^wnclecmness " were found in a wife, the 
husband might " write a bill of divorce- 
ment^ aod put it into her bandj and send 
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let him give her a writing of 
divorcement : 

32 But I say mito you, That 
"* whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery: and whosoever 
ehall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery. 

mOhap. 19 9; Luke 16. 18; Rom. 7. 8; 1 Oor. 7. 
10, U. — n Oh. 23. 16. ExocL 20. 7 ; Ley. 19.12 ; 

her out of his house." On the meaning 
of the word "uncleanness," the schools 
of the tv70 Babbies Shammai and Hillel 
differed. The former taught that the 
law allowed divorce for adultery alone; 
the latter interpreted it to mean any 
defect of person or character. Divorces 
tJiereby had become shamefully com- 
mon, and the marriage tie of Uttle force. 
As a consequence, all the laws of moral- 
ity were loose, and all the best affections 
of our nature but slightly existed. The 
&inily is the true school of the purer 
virtues and noblest feelings. Where it 
exists in its full excellence, and its well 
managed government, the young char- 
acter is rightly shaped, and men go forth 
mto the world trained to maintain a well 
ordered society. Where this institution 
is in ruins, or but loosely maintained, 
diildhood and youth are but poorly 
formed, and maturer years are lawless 
and unprincipled. Family disorganiza- 
tion is the forerunner of social disorgan- 
ization, anarchy, and final despotism. 

32. BvJtIsouy urUo you — Our Lord has 
quoted the words of Moses, and seems 
to oppose them with this but. Yet it is 
not the law in its purity which he quotes 
and corrects. He does not oppose Mo- 
ses. But what he does oppose and 
correct is that law as it is uttered by 
the mouth of those who quote it for li- 
centious piU7)0ses, making it the means 
of all that dissoluteness described in our 
note on verse 3 1 . That licentiousness he 
corrects by limiting divorce to cases of 
adultery; or rather he restores this pro- 
vision as the true intent of the law of 
Moses. Oausdh her to commit advUery — 
Tha diBziuBsing a wife for other cause 



33 IT Again, ye have heard 
that °it hath been said by them 
of old time, ®Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but p shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine 
oaths : 

34 But I say unto you, ^ Swear 
not at all; neither by heaven; 
for it is 'God's throne : 



Nmnben 80. 2; Dent. 6. 11.- 
ffOhap. 23. 1&-22; James 5. 12.- 



■p Dent. SS. SSb 
-rl8a.06.1. 



than unfaithfulness, did not dissolve the 
marriage. Yet, as by unlawful custom 
she could marry again, in such cases tiie 
husband dismissing her occasioned the 
adultery. Whosoever shaM ma/rry her 
that is divorced — That is, thus unlaw- 
fully divorced, and so not divorced at 
all. Committeth adultery — ^By marrying 
her who is still bound by an imbroken 
marriage tie to her former husband, 
who has unlawfully dismissed her. 
(3.) Christian law of oaths. 

33. Forswe(vr — Perjure. Shatt per- 
form — Shalt not commit perjury by 
breaking thy vows and solemn affirma- 
tions. 

34. Swear not at aU — ^Neither in his 
prohibition of swearing nor of violence 
(38-42) is our Lord ^ving any law for 
the magistrate or the governmental re- 
gulations, but for private conduct. The 
officer oi government has still a right to 
use force, and the magistrate to admin- 
ister an oath. In fact, to forbid these 
things in private life secures that they 
may be done magistratively with better 
effect. 

None of the oaths which our Lord ad- 
duces as specimens are judicial oaths. 
The Orientalists are great profane 
swearers, and the secondary oaths here 
forbidden by our Lord are just the 
ordinary profanities of their conversti- 
tion. Dr. Thomson (voL i, p. 284) 
says: "This people are fearfully pro- 
fane. Everybody curses and swears 
when in a passion. No people that 
I have ever known can compare with 
these Orientals for profaneness in the 
use of the names and attributes of 
God.... They swear by the head, 
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35 Nor by the earth ; for it is 
his footstool : neither by Jerusa- 
lem; for it is "the city of the 
great Kiog. 

36 Neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, because thou canst 

«PBa.4S. 2; 87.3. 

by their life, by heaven, and by the 
temple, or, what is in its place, the 
church. The forms of cursing and 
swearing, however, are almost infinite, 
and fall on the pained ear all day long." 
Our Lord's caution not to forswear is giv- 
en because the people held that to vio- 
late these minor oaths of conversation 
was no perjury. Our Lord not only 
pronounces it to be forswearing^ but 
forbids the swearing at alL 

35. Nor hy the earth; for it is his 
footstool — The Lord here exposes the 
fallacy of those who avoided using the 
name of Grod, and swore by some ob- 
ject created by Grod. Our Lord de- 
clares that to swear by anything of 
God's is to swear by him ; since it is 
God who gives it all the worth by 
which it becomes the object of an oath. 
An oath by God, invokes the attributes 
of God — ^his power, justice, and un- 
changeableness, to sustain our credibil- 
ity. I^ therefore, we swear by any- 
thing he has created, we swear second- 
arily by him; for those same attri- 
butes of his give to those things the 
qualities that render them the basis of 
an oath. 

36. Swear by thy head — "It is very 
common among the Orientals," says 
Mr. Paxton in his Illustrations, "to 
swear by the life or head of the king." 
Joseph, improperly yielding to the 
fashion of the country, swore by the 
life of Pharaoh ; and this oath is still 
used in various parts of the East Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hanway, the most 
sacred oath among the Persians is by 
the head of the king; and Thevenot 
asserts that to swear by the head of the 
king is, in Persia, more authentic and 
of greater credit than If they swore by 
all that is most sacred in heaven and 
upon the earth. The ordinary phrase, 
"I will give you my head if it is not 



not make one hair white or 
black. 

37 *But let your communica- 
tion be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil. 

t OoL 4. 6; James 5. 13. 

SO," is a colloquial form of swearing of 
the same kind ; it pledges the head or the 
life upon the certainty of the affirmation. 

Thou coffist not make one hair white or 
black — ^Thy life, thy head, thy every 
hair are all G<)d'8 workmansliip, and 
their preservation is his act. To swear, 
therefore, by life or head, is to swear 
by the act, power, and person of Qod. 
The presumption of the oath reaches 
the Divine Being. 

31. Teaj yea; Kay, nay — That is, 
use in conversation only liiese simple 
affirmatives and negaHves^ enforced by 
no violent adjurations. 

CoTnefh of evil — ^The oath arises from 
men's want of conversational veracity, 
or from an undue excitement of feeling. 
If men were not false in their simple el 
firmations no oath would be needed. 
Hence it is well said ihe man is the 
surety of the oath, not the oath of the 
man. Hence it is only where there to 
much falsehood that the oaths are need- 
ed ; so that lying and swearing are twin 
vices. The habit of oaths also cherishes 
excited and violent feeling. It is averse 
to that calm, self-reliant firmness whidi 
both Christianity and dignified charac- 
ter require, and which can depend on 
its own simple affirmation for all the 
demands of life. 

Men are often excited to more violent 
passion by the very profanity which is 
produced by passion. Our own violent 
expression increases our own violent 
feeling and character. And thus, ly- 
ing, swearing, and violence are associ- 
ate vices. 

That the oath before the magistrate 
is not prohibited is plain, for our Lord 
himself answered under the oath im- 
posed upon him by Caiaphas. (Chap, 
xxvi, 63, 64.) As magistracy is insti- 
tuted by God, so the invocation of Wa 
presence has the solenmity of worship^ 
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38 1" Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, ^An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth : 

u Exodus 21. 24 ; Leviticus 24. 20 : Deuteronomy 
19. 81. (B Proverbs 20. 22; 24. 29; Luke 6. 29; 

not the irreverence of profanity. The 
oath, then, is the tie of society and not 
its dissolution. And it is to preserve 
the purity of the authoritative oath that 
the licentious oath is forbidden. 

So also the solemn appeal to God 
made by the pious man has none of 
the irreverence of profanity, but, again, 
a prayer-like solemnity. So St. Paul, 
(GaL i, 20:) "Behold, before God, I he 
not ;" and, (2 Cor. i, 23 :) " I caU God for 
a record upon my souL" 

(4.) Christian law of conciliation. 

The Mosaic law laid down the rule 
of punishment by the magistrate, to in- 
flict the evil upon the wrong doer, 
which the wrong doer had committed 
against a complainant. Exod. z-d, 22. 
It was life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth. This is, no doubt, fbr the 
magistrate, the abstract principle of re- 
tribution, which must ever be retained 
in criminal law. But the Jews intro- 
duced this principle of retaliation into 
private life. Each man became judge 
for himself when and how far it shoidd 
be inflicted. Thereby the principle of 
reveilge was cultivated, and all concili- 
ation became dishonourable. 

Christ enjoins here a difibrent meth- 
od of dealing with an assailant. In- 
stead of resenting every affront, and re- 
torting every blow aimed, to disarm 
him by skilful generosity. Our Saviour 
expresses the principle by symbolic 
specimens ; that is, by strong external 
instances. But these outward acts are 
to be understood as mere symbols to 
express the internal disposition, and 
mere examples to illustrate the general 
rule. 

Judgment must always be exercised 
as to when and in what individual cases 
these laws of conciliation will apply. 
Certainly they will not apply where it 
is dear that no conciliation will follow. 
Our Lord here prescribes a method for 
an end, which cannot be used where 
the end could not be attained, and 



39 But I say unto you, *That 
ye resist not evil : ^but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy 



Romans 12. 17, 19; 1 Cor. 6. 7; 1 Thess. 6. 15; 
1 Pet. 8. 9. V Isa. 50. 6 : Lam. 3. 30. 

where the method would only produce 
useless submission to increasing ag- 
gression. The law of self-defence then 
comes in, to be exercised either under 
the magistrate, or, if necessary, in our 
own persons. 

38. An eye for an eye — ^This is the 
old law of retaliation, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

39. Resist not evil — The word here, 
resistj may also signify retaliate. As it 
is the maxim of individual retaliation 
that our Lord is here annulling, this 
would seem to be the natural meaning 
of the word. It is also the law of re- 
taliation, an eye for an eye, that he is 
now expoimding. The instinct of self- 
preservation seems to be given us 
divinely, for the very purpose of instan- 
taneous resistance of violence ; and the 
religion of Jesus does never condemn 
the healthful action of any one of our 
primary instincts. Yet the feeling of 
revenge proper, the appetite to inflict a 
pain upon hiTn who has given us pain, 
our Lord does condemn. In the place 
of this he substitutes : 1. The aim to 
bring the injurer to repentance and re- 
formation. 2. The effort to disarm him 
by unexpected concession and graceful 
conciliation. This is the true Christian 
mode of overcoming a foe. 

Still it must be acknowledged that 
the Greek verb here used signifies to 
resist rather than to retaliate. It is a 
compound word, literally signifying to 
stand a>gainst. The command, therefore, 
is, not to take ov/r stand in opposition to, 
or to take issue with the evil. The word 
in the text rendered evil may signify 
either evil or the evil person. The latter 
is perhaps the preferable meaning. The 
import, therefore, of the command, with 
these definitions of the words, may be 
best completely understood when we 
have explained the latter half of the 
verse. 

Clieeky twm him the other also — Our 
Lord gives a supposable instance. The 
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right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. 
40 And if any man wffl sue 

twming the other cheek is a symbol by 
specimen or sample of the thing. To 
do this in a bare Uteral way would pro- 
bably expose a man to ridicule, espe- 
cially if known to be a mechanical 
compliance with the letter of the com- 
mand. But follow that course sldlfully 
of which this instance is an index. By 
some method subdue your enemy with 
an unexpected stroke of generosity, of 
candour, of concession, of confidemce, of 
appeal to the magnanimous part of his 
nature. Thus you will make him your 
friend, develop the good in him, and 
illustrate the true generosity of the 
'Gospel. 

Both members, therefore, of the verse 
taken together will amount to this: 
The Christian way of dealing with the 
bad assailant is not to take issue with 
him, or to overcome him by hostile 
force; but to disarm him by generous 
concessions and benefactions. The 
sentiment is therefore identical with 
the precept of the wise man in the Old 
Testament, (Prov. xxv, 21, 22:) "If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink. For thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shsdl reward thee." Yet it would 
be doing great violence both to the 
words of Solomon in the Old Testament 
and of the greater than Solomon in the 
New, to understand them as command- 
ing us to extinguish the instinct and to 
disobey the law of self-preservation, 
when assaulted by some violent and 
unappeasable foe. 

And here we must repudiate the in- 
terpretation of our Lord's commands in 
regard to oaths and to non-resistance 
of an enemy, adopted by Stier and other 
German critics, and also by Alford, 
which represent those commands as 
not intended for the real, but imperfect 
Church hitherto existing on earth, but 
for an ideal Church hereafter to exist. 
Whatever our Lord's commands were, 
they are binding in thetr full meaning 
DOW. The fact that the low state of 



thee at the law, and take awav 
thy coat, let him have thy cloalc 
also. 

Christian morality renders the declin- 
ing of oaths and the practice of non- 
resistance inconvenient at the present 
time, does not abrogate the law. If the 
Quaker interpretation be true, the 
Quaker doctrine is true, and the Qua- 
ker practice right, and all Christen- 
dom is bound to be Quaker. There 
can be no slidmg scale in Chris- 
tian morality. Nor is obedience to the 
commands of Christ to be postponed 
to some distant age in the unknown 
future. 

40. Goat. . .doak — ^How much may a 
man not gain by a timely and magnan- 
imous surrender! How much does he 
not gain by the disposition to be above 
a sensitive irritability and anxiety to 
maintain his rights and battle for every 
inch ! How many a most contemptible 
misery can be avoided by the high 
spirit that can say without ostentation, 
" You have got that, and I will fling this 
into the bargain rather than have » 
quarrel with my neighbour.'* Bten if 
there be a temporary loss, there is, in 
the long run, a stupendous gain. 

Yet this does not conmiand or adrise- 
us to allow a man persistently to assml 
our wellbeing without prevention or re- 
paration. It does not apply to oases 
where a ruffian would seize our vahi- 
able property, violate chastity, endan- 
ger or take life. If possible, reform 
and benefit an assailant ; if that cannot 
be, then, for the good of society, bring 
him to legal justice ; if his assault be 
too sudden, defend yourself with l^e 
least harm possible to him ; if instan^ 
necessary, it is your right,, inaemudi as 
he is a criminal, to save yourself by 
damage to him. All this is consistent 
with the law of love. 

The coat here mentioned was a tnnic, 
worn next to the skin, with armholes 
or sleeves, and reaching down, like a 
shirt, to the knees. Its matenal was 
commonly linen. It was bound round 
the waste by a girdle. A person wear- 
ing this only is called in Scripture naked^ 
that is, undressed. Isa. xz, 2-4 ; 1 Sam. 
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41 And whosoever 'shall com- 

Eel thee to go a mile, go with 
im twain. 

42 Give to him that asketb 



this eoat or tunic 
VM made larger, 
and a ebirt worn 
under it The coat 
of our Saviour, 
"without Beam, 
woven from Qie top 
throughout,' '( Joba 



ziz, 23,) v 



I Uie 




garmoiit here 
scribed. 

The cloajt, called 
in modem limeB the 



square piece, sev- 
etal feot in lengiJi 
and breadth, and worn very much aa 
an American Indian wears hiB blanket. 
It was put on by flii«ing one comer of 
it over the left ahoulder, and bringing 
the doUi around the baci, then around 
the right side under the right arm, 
crossing the breaat and reaching again 



the poor, by night, 
aa a bed. Such 
were tbs garment) 
spread before the 
Saviour as he en- 
tered Jerusalem. 
Matt, zii, S. See 
also John ziii, i; 
ili,l;Mattiiiv, 
18. 




rowed from 
practice of the 

ms. Tl 
A from the Persian 



thee, and 'from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thon 
away. 
43 T Ye have heard that it 



government. The royal officers in trans- 



ing government dispatches, ^ 



empowered to impress an; man into ser- 
vice, and compel him or his beast to per- 
form a stage or two of the measage. Sa 
Simon, the Cyrenian, was compelled to 
bear Uie cross. Now, says our Lord, 
if auy one obliges you to perform some 
(ask for him ifice this, make Him mag. 
nanimously ashamed, if possible, bj 
doubling the fiivour. 
13. Give. . .turn not aieay — This fbp. 
ds a churlish, unsympatbizing closa- 
isa. It rebukes the maxim, " I neither 
k nor grant Ibvoura." It commands 
generosilT ; yet it is a suggestivB, not a 
universal conunacd. It does not mean 
an industrious man's purse must 
at tie call of every idle vagabond. 
Tliere are occaBions to which it Is appli- 
cable, and others to which It is not; 
rather, it presents specimens of the 
itions that come under the head of 
inning man by generous habits. 
(5.) Christian law of love. 
43. Love... ■aeigMioar...}uiie.. .enemy 
— The command. Love thy neighbour, 
(Lev. lix, 18,) was interpreted by the 
rabbles to include Israehtes only. To 
bale the rest of mankind was, Chereibre, 
Uiey held, rel^ously r^fht. Our Lord, 
iver, eitenda our noighhourhobd 
all manldnd. Aa immortal beings, 
le entitled to a solemn reapect; 
as children of the same Father, they are 
tie proper objecta of our wishea for their 
wellbeing. That they are our enemies 
is a good reason why we should ward 
off their attacks ; but it is no reason 
why we should not wish their happi- 
ness. One of the best ways of showing 
our benevolence is to invent some 
method of removing their had dispo- 
sition and disajming their enmity. 

Lave yoar friends aiui hate your tm- 
miea is the law written by selflsboess 
on the human heart. Its neceesar? 
effect is to divide maokind into dans 
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hath been said, ^Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, <^and hate thine 
enemy. 
44 But I say unto you, ^Love 
your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that 

b Ley. 19. 18. c Dent. 23. 6; Psa. 41. 10. 

d Luke 6. 27, 35; Rom. 12. U, 20. 

maintaining perpetual feuds. The ac- 
tion and reaction of revenge, sustained 
by the point of Tuyruywr^ render the feud 
permanent and cruel. Such was emi- 
nently the state of society when our 
Lord was engaged in dispensing these 
truths to his Church. To end these 
feuds, the commencement must be made 
by the good man's making the advances 
of patience, of adventurous suffering, 
of disarming enmity by magnanimous 
disregard of the standing feud, of the 
point of honour, and even, sometimes, 
of the possible law of self-preservation. 
Here is the finest field for the purest 
heroism and the noblest generosity. 
And, at the same time, there is the full- 
est room for all our tact and fertility 
of invention to make our generosity 
truly tell. By blunder, by misapplica- 
tion, by ill-timed introduction, our mag- 
nanimity may wear the look of coward- 
ice ; and the enemy, instead of being 
conciliated, will think himself called 
upon to trample upon our meanness. 
Thereby we shall not heap coals of fire 
upon his head, but apply a coal of fire 
to inflame his heart. 

And what a beautiful and masterly 
cahnness does our Lord here prescribe 
to the Christian heart. He is to keep 
his own temper undisturbed, and while 
his enemy is raging with insane fiiry he 
is calmly to study by what skilful ap- 
plication of touching kindness he can 
transform the lion to a lamb. By so do- 
ing he attains a victory ; but that is the 
smallest part of the matter. He has 
transformed an enemy to a Mend ; and 
what is better than either, he has, per- 
haps converted a sinner firom his error, 
and saved a soul firom death. 

44. Love. . .bless. . ,do good. . ,pray — 
These are the Christian modes of feeling 
toward enemies. The external act of con- 



hate you and pray «for them 
which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you ; 

45 That ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in 
heaven : for 'he maketh his sun 

e Luke 23. 34; Acts 7. 60; 1 Oor. 4. 12. 13; 1 Pet 
2. 23; 3. 9. /Job 25. 8. 

ciliation is good, and may perhaps pre- 
vail. It may immensely benefit our 
enemy, and yet it may fail of good to 
ourselves. It may proceed from mere 
policy. There may be a Pharisaic 
pride in so managing an impetuous man. 
Then, alas I though our act was right, 
yet our heart was not right in the act. 
We may save our enemy, and lose our- 
selves.' It should be the case that the 
action springs firom love. Then the 
same love that saves one will save both. 
For our own sake, our heart must be 
converted from hate. That same in- 
dwelling love by which we love Grod 
with all our heart, must love our neigh- 
bour, including our enemy, even aa 
ourself. 

And even if our act of conciliation 
fails, if our enemy remain enemy, our 
fedings must still be love. The same 
tranquil, masterly desire to do him good, 
and to watch the vulnerable point by 
which he can be approached, and his 
enmity sl£un, must be preserved. How 
happy is such a heart in its own great 
cahnness, even though in the midst of 
foes, and girt with enmities. Yet nothing 
but the grace of Grod, co-operated with by 
our own determinations, guided by the 
precepts of Jesus, is ever likely to pro- 
duce such a state in the heart. When 
every Christian attains this state, and 
every man becomes Christian, then com- 
plete will be the reign of the Prince 
of Peace. 

45. Children of yov/r Faiher — Images 
and likenesses of the Father of us all, 
who in patient calmness disregards the 
insults of men, and still pours upon them 
his sunlight and his showers. God, as 
a Father, we may well imitate, but not 
God as a judge. To him, indeed, venge- 
ance belongeth, and, at the due time^ 
by him it will be rendered. But it is 
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to rise on the evil and on the 
^ood, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. 

46 «For if ye love them which 
lOve you, what reward have ye ? 
do not even the publicans the 
same? 

Luke 6. S2. h 1 Pet 2. 20. i Gen. 

17. 1; Leyiticus U. 44; 19. 2; Luke 6. 86; 

rulers alone that are God's represen- 
tatives in this respect. 

To become the diildren of God implies 
regeneratwn^ or being bom again. When 
a man is bidden to love God, and to love 
his enemy, he may truly reply, " I can- 
not love at my will — ^I cannot love to 
order — ^I cannot command a feeling to 
exist in my heart." His excuse is true, 
and it proves the very doctrine of human 
helplessness which he is perhaps indined 
to condemn. He cannot create a holy 
love, nor infuse a single holy emotion 
into his own heart. But he can see, if he 
will look at the truth written on his own 
eonsciencCy that he ought to love God and 
man; and so seeing he may look to God 
the author of his being to renew him in 
righteousness, and to implant that affec- 
tion in his heart which by nature he 
cannot have. That prayer, truly, and 
sincerely, and perseveringly offered, will 
be granted. So that while no man can 
regenerate himself every man may, at 
proper will, attain regeneration from 
God. 

46. What reward have ye — How have 
you manifested at all the power of the 
Gospel? Ye have only done what the 
most depraved characters on earth are 
ready to do. How can you expect the 
Christian's reward for a mere heathen's 
virtue? PvbtUxms — ^The Roman govern- 
ment had oonquered Judea, and obliged 
the Jews to pay taxes and tribute to 
support its tyranny. The puhlica/ns 
were the officers who collected the Bo- 
man taxes, and though they might be 
otherwise respectable men, they were 
hated by the Jews as tools of a foreign 
despotism. 

47. Do ye more than others — ^How 
modi soever civilization and the general 
mflneaoee of religion have improved 



47 And if ye salute your breth- 
ren only, ^what do ye more 
than others P do not even the 
publicans so ? 

48 ^Be ye therefore perfect, 
even ^ as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Oolossians 1. 28; James 1. 4; 1 Peter 1. Ifii. 
k Ephesians 6. 1. 

society, the Christian ought to let his 
Ught shine by some way showing a 
superior excellence. He ought ever to 
be above the average standard of virtue 
around him. This should not be shown 
by an extra severity and moros^ness, 
but by an extra serenity, sweetness^ 
generosity, love, and devotion. 

48. Perfect.,, as your Father — ^Be not 
at the low standard of publicans and 
other ordinary men ; but make God your 
model ; as was commanded in verse 45. 
Be not low and imperfect, like unregen- 
erate man, but rise to an imitation of 
our Father. Be perfect, by having a 
heart purified from all hate, and fiUed 
with all love. Ifthy vessel be filled with 
love, God can be no more than fulL He 
is the perfect mfinite, thou art the per- 
fect fiidte. The shrine of a temple was 
the perfect image of the temple. The 
temple was a perfect temple, the shrine 
waa a perfect shrine. They were differ- 
ent in magnitude, but they were alike 
perfect. 

It is to be remarked that the Greek 
verb here rendered be ye, is truly to be 
rendered ye shall be. It is thereforS a 
promise tiiat if we disregard the low 
average of customary morality aroimd 
us, and fully obey the law and enjoy the 
power of love in our hearts, we shall be 
perfect even as our heavenly Father is 
perfect. Afford here remarks: "No 
countenance is given by this verse to . . 
perfectibility in this Iffe." Taking the 
word perfectibility in its evangelical 
sense, we should like to know why ? Our 
Saviour here distinctly affirms that it de- 
pends upon, or rather consists in the 
indwelling reign of love in our hearts. 
Nor must any man lower down to 
his own moral level the high promises 
of God's word ui this beh^. It is a 
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TAKE heed that ye do not 
your ^alms before men, to 
be seen of them : otherwise ye 

1 6r, riffhUoti9nes8, Dan. 4. 27; Dent. 24. 13; 
Fsa. U2. 9; 2 Oor. 9. 9. 10. 

practical promise, which is implied in 
the prayer of the apostle, and is ex- 
pressly limited to this life, when he 
prays: " The very Grod of peace sanctify 
you wholly ; and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 1 Thess. v, 23. And it 
is a practical precept which St. James 
gives: "That ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing." James i, '4. 
Against these promises of the complete 
reign of love in the heart, completing 
our Ghristiaji life, it is useless to quote 
those imperfections and failings which 
belong to men as men, arising from the 
limitations of the human mind. Neither 
St. Paul nor St. James expected that 
the Christians they addressed would be 
perfect like angels, or even ideally per- 
fect men, nor perfect performers of God's 
absolute law. But they did expect that 
the law of love might possess a perfect 
power in their hearts, and in that would 
oonsist the perfected character of their 
piety. 

CHAPTER yi. 

(6.) Sincority in alms, prayer, and 
fasting. 

Qlius far our Lord has distinguished 
Christianity from the glosses upon the 
law, of the old doctors, handed down to 
the rabbles of the day. Passing from 
doctrines to practices, he now proceeds 
to condemn the hollow-hearted reUgious 
formalism of the degenerate Judaism of 
the day, maintained for the eye of men 
rather than of God. Fallen Judaism 
gave alms, said prayers, and observed 
&sts, all for human eyes and ears. 

a. Sincerity in alms. 

1. Take heed — Mark well this point of 
danger. Do alms — ^The Greek word for 
alms, according to the best manuscripts, 
is a different word from alms in verse 2. 
Tlie word literally signifies rigJUeous- 



have no reward ^of your Father 
which is in heaven. 
2 Therefore *when thou doest 
thine ahns, ^do not sound a 



2 Or, toUh. a Rom. 12. 8. 3 Or, eatue nci 

a trumpet to he eotmded. 

ness. According to the Jewish usage, 
the word included the three righteous 
external acts — alms, prayer, an<^fasting 
alms to thy neighbour, prayer to Grod, 
fasting to thyself. The precept in this 
verse, including aU these three, requires 
that they should be done with an eye 
to Grod. alone, and not to man. To be 
seen of men — ^But are we not command- 
ed to let our light sJiinef We are so; 
but the object and end, even then, are 
not to be seen of men ; but the being seen 
of men is a mere means of inducing others 
to do likewise, and securing glory for 
God. The one terminates motive in man 
and his applause ; the other terminates 
in God and his cause. And this an- 
swers the common cavils against the 
operations of public societies who pub- 
lish their benefactions. No reuHvrd of 
your Faiher — ^You serve the eyes of men, 
and from men must be all your reward. 
Act for G^'s eye, and Grod will reward 
you. Human approbation is a good; a 
desire for it has its proper place. But 
it is not its right to fill the place of 
Gk)d's approbation. 

2. When thou doest thine akns — ^With 
a delicate reference to the secresy and 
individuality enjoined, our Lord changes 
the plural pronoun ye of the last ywse 
to the more pointed tfiou. Do thou thus, 
personally and alone. 

Be it here marked that our Lord 
presupposes that ailms would be given. 
Even fallen Judaism was liberal to God 
and the poor. The extravagance of the 
present day, lavish of showy expense, 
has but a small surplus to spare for 
charities and Uberalities. The Jew gave 
one tenth of his income ; the Christian 
generally cannot give the hundredth 
part, since he needs it to supply rich 
furniture, personal pleasures, and in- 
vestments for future profit! 

Sound a trumpet — Symbol for making 
a great display to attract attention. 
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trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They have their 
reward. 

3 But when thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth : 

4 That thine ahns may be in 
secret: and thy Father which 



a Luke 14. 14. 



Job 27. 8, 10: 



There is no proof of the existence among 
the Jews of the practice of blowing a 
trumpet in almsgiving. Th&i/r refuxurd — 
The applause of men which they seek, 
and the disapprobation of Grod whom 
they mock. 

3. Left hcmd — If it had perception. A 
striking symbol of secrecy. " The right 
hand," says Mr. Roberts in his Oriental 
Illustrations, ''always dispenses gifts 
because ' it is more honourable than the 
other;' the left hand, therefore, was to 
be imaoquainted with the charities of 
the other; that is, there was to be no 
ostentation; to be perfect secrecy. The 
Hindoos say of things whidi are not to 
be revealed : ' The left ear is not to hear 
that which went into the right, nor the 
right to be acquainted with that which 
was heard by the left.' " 

4. In secret — ^literally in the secret 
place, God seeth that secret place^ and 
riudl reward thee in the open place. 
Thy good deeds were covered; thy re- 
ward shall be before assembled worlds. 
ShaU reuHwd thee — The great principle 
of reward for good works done with 
the pure eye to Grod alone, seems almost 
forgotten. The fear of claiming merit 
fibr our good works and deeds of right- 
eoomess for Grod, has become extreme. 
Yet evangelioally, and by the great 
oondesoension of Grod, a merit, at least 
a rewardableness, is attributed to 
deeds of goodness, performed from 
a right heart, for Grod. The dollar, 
nay, the cent, given for Christ from 
a love for Christ, is an investment 
vrhich he wiU repay with an eternal 
interest. 



seeth in secret himself ^ shall re- 
ward thee openly. 

6 ^ And when thou prayest, 
thou shalt not be as the ^hypo- 
crites are : for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and 
in the comers of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They 
have their reward. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, 

Isa. 1. 15: Luke 18. 10, 11; 90. 47. 

6. Sincerity in prayer. 

5. Prayest — Prom sincerity in alms 
our Lord proceeds to sincerity in pray- 
er. Hypocrites — The Greek word is, 
literally, play acUrrs. These anciently 
not only acted a part, but wore a mask. 
Hence they became a symbol of persons 
who assumed a false character, espe- 
cially in religion. Stamdmg — ^A usual 
posture of the Jews in prayer. The ear- 
ly Christians followed a more uniform 
practice of kneeling. See Acts ix, 40 ; 
XX, 36. The posture is not essential, but 
so far as the act is significant, kneeling 
is assuredly the more reverential. Dr. 
Thomson says of the Moslem prayers : 
"I would be glad to believe there 
was ordinarily any corresponding mor- 
al and religious feeling connected with 
this exterior manifestation of devotion. 
The Moslems themselves, however, 
have no such idea. They are rather 
afraid of any one who is especially given 
to prayer — ^their prayers, I mean. They 
have a proverb : ' If your neighbour has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca once, 
watch him ; if twice, avoid his society ; if 
three times, move into another street.' " 

Comers of the streets — Where streets 
intersected and so brought large crowds. 
The Jerusalem Talmud is quoted as say- 
ing: "Rabbi Janai stood and prayed in 
the comer of the street Trippor, repeat- 
ing an additional prayer at each of the 
four comers." 

6. Closet — The word primarily signi- 
fies a locker J or fastened store-room. 
Hence any private close apartment or 
chamber. Symbol for any secret re- 
treat But not only may we be in our 
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Center into thy doset, and when 
thoa hast shut thy door^ V^^7 
to thj Father which is in se- 
cret; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly. 

7 But when ye pray, *nse not 
rain repetitions, as the heathen 
do: *for they think that they 



e Geo. a. K »; S On. 4 S: 

il.«L 



doKt; oar doset maj be in ub. Ibe 
hmemioet prayer of the heart, though 
in a dense crowd, may be truly the doeet 
pnj€T. Shut fhy door — Ka our Lwd is 
here preacribing a mode of action in op- 
position to the conduct of the ostenta- 
tious hypocrite of his day, he lays a 
gpecaal emi^iasis upon the particular 
pcHntB of difference. For this reascm it 
is that he spedfies the doset and the 
shutting of the door. These are the 
symbols of unostentatious devotion. 
They are not, therefore, to be interpret- 
ed materially and mechanically. The 
pure thou^t is — ^Perform thy religious 
duties for GM's eye and not for man^s. 
7. Yaiii repetiiUms — ^The second cau- 
tion in regard to prayer. Yain repeti- 
tion, in the Greek, haUoiogiii. The word 
is derived by an ancient lexicographer 
from Battus, a poet, who composed 
hjrmns full of repetitions. More prob- 
ably, however, the word is made from 
the sound, like such words as tatiU and 
clatter. The repetitions of a fervent 
heart are not condemned; but the par- 
rot-like redtation of heartless phrases, 
as if the mere saying of them over 
would be a merit. So the Papists pre- 
scribe Pater Nosters to be repeated, and 
beads to be counted. Of the repetitions 
of modem Orientals, Dr. Thomson says: 
"They are obliged to repeat some ex- 
pressions thirty times; others many 
hundred times. Would that these re- 
marks did not apply to nominal Chris- 
tians in this land as well as to Mos- 
lems I" Much speahi/ng — ^Instead of 
sincere speaking. Our Saviour is not 
condemnhig perseverance in prayer. 
On the contrary, he often prayed him- 



shall be beard for thdr much 
speaking. 

S Be not ye therefore like 
onto th^n: for yonr Father 
knoweth what thmgs ye have 
need o£^ before ye ask him. 

9 After this manner therefore 
pray ye : 'Oar Father which art 
inheaTen, Haflowedbe thy name. 



1 IBn. la. 16^ & — fidiub 
n.l.Ae. 



self an ni^t As Ae heaOiai do — Oui 
Lord win deal with heathenism in a 
later part of the diBOOurse. But^ alasl 
tfaoe is mudi of heathenism in Juda- 
ism. 

9. Afiar Out ma mm er — Our Lord now 
proceeds to give an outline model of 
prayer, in wfakdi is not (me word of 
irraititmal babble or cant repetition; but 
in whidi human wants are condensed 
and e^>ressed, and hmnan devotions 
shaped in terms so direct^ so simple, so 
pure, that sinner or saint^ philosopher 
or child, may understand and use them. 

There is no ground for saying that 
tins formula, caUed our Lord's I^yer, 
was selected by him from Jewish forms. 
No doubt it onbodies petitions used in 
essence by the Old Testament saints of 
aUages. But it was cast fuUy and truly 
in the mould of his own divine mind. 
It has a heaven-bom originality. 

In Luke xi, 2, Jesus says: "When 
ye pray, say. Our Father," etc. Hence 
there can be no doubt that this was in- 
tended as a fixed form of prayer. As 
such it formed a model for our prayer 
in generaL It is a recorded summary 
for the Church in all ages of the perma- 
nent objects of prayer. It is the con- 
densation and nucleus of aU Christian 
supplication. It has ever served to 
limit the range of Christian devotion. 
It is proper, therefore, to be usually re- 
peated in our public service, though not 
to the exclusion of all other prayer. 
And it is deligbtM to feel that it haa 
served to establish a harmony of prayer 
among true saints through all the world. 

Hence, with propriety our Church 
does use a ritual of forms of prayers^ 
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inasmuch as the essential identity of 
prayers should be traditionally pre- 
served from generation to generation; 
but not to the suppression of extem- 
poraneous prayers, lest the free action 
of the soul in prayer should be ham- 
pered and gradually suppressed. 

The structure of our Lord's Prayer 
may be best presented by the following 
form: 

Our Father which art in heaven, 

I. a. Hallowed be thy name. 

6. Thy kingdom come. 

c. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. 

n. a. Give us this day our daily bread. 

6. And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. 

c. Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from eviL 

For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory. 

On which we may remark, 

1. It begins with an address, and 
ends with an ascription. 

2. Between these are included two 
sets Q^ threes. The first set is three 
celestial, and the second three terres- 
trial petitions. The three celestial peti- 
tions pray for the sanctification of Good's 
name, the coming of his kingdom, and 
a universal submission to it. 

The terrestrial petitions pray for live- 
lihood, pardon of past sin, and deliver- 
ance from conunitting fUture sin. 

3. The ascription attributes to God 
three excellencies in kingdom, power, 
and glory. But we are bound to add 
that tiie genuineness of this ascription, 
as a part of the sacred text,, is, in the 
judgment of critics, more than doubtful. 

4. It may also be said that the ad- 
dress imphes three subjects: GiDd, his 
abode, and us, his children. 

The first three petitions embrace, or 
imply, all we need pray for apart from 
ourselves; the last tlu*ee all that we 
need pray for ourselves individually and 
collectively. 

The following comparison wiU show 
that all its doctrines are contained in 
the Old Testament: 

Our Faiker which, art m heaven : Isa. 
Ixiy, 8 : " Lord, thou art our Father. 
£oc. T, 2 : " God is in heaven." 



>j 



HaUowed he thy name: Psa. xlviii, 10: 
" According to thy name, God, so is 
thy praise unto the ends of the earth." 

Thy kmgdom come: Psa. xxii, 28: 
"For the kingdom is the Lord's, and 
he is the governor among the nations." 
Dan. ii, 44 : " And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up 
a Mngdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed." 

Thy wiU he done in earth as U ia 
in heaven : Psa. xL 8 : "I delight to do 
thy will, my God." Psa. ciii, 20: 
"Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that 
excel in strength, that do his com- 
mandments, hearkening imto the voice 
of his word." 

Give us this day our daily bread: 
Prov. XXX, 8: "Feed me with food 
convenient for me." 

And forgive us our debts: Exod. xxxiv, 
9 : " Pardon our iniquity and our sin." 

As we forgive (mr debtors: Lev. xix, 
18 : " Thou Shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy 
people, but thou shalt love thy neigii- 
hour as thyself: I am the Lord." 

And lead us not imJU) temptation : Gen. 
xxii, 1: "And it came to pass, after 
these things, that God did tempt Abra- 
ham." 

But deliver us from evil: Psa. 1, 15 . 
" And call upon me in the day of trouble : 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glo- 
rify me." 

For thine is the Tdngdom^ and the 
power ^ and the glory^ for ever. Am^m: 
1 Ohron. xxix, 11: "Thine, Lord, 
is the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is thine; thine is the 
kingdom, Lord, and thou art exalted 
as head above alL" 

Our Father — ^Against Atheism, which 
teaches that there is no Grod ; against 
Pantheism, that teaches that God is 
not a person, but identical with na- 
ture; against Epicurism, which teach- 
es that God cares nothing for his crea- 
tion; against Polytheism, which teaches 
that there are many gods, our Sav- 
iour teaches that our one God is a ten- 
der and gracious parent, who knows 
our wants and listens to our prayers. 
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10 Thy kingdom come. ^Thy 
will be done in earth, ^ as it is 
in heaven. 

11 Give us this day our J daily 
bread. 

h Chapter 26. 39, 42; Acts 21. 14. i Psalm 

103. 20 — J Job 23. 12; Proverbs 30. 8. * Chap- 

ver 18. 21, Ao. 1 Chapter 26. 41 ; Lake 22. 40. 46 ; 

Which art in heaven — And so infinitely 
superior to any father we have on earth. 
Gcod, though onmipresent, is said to be 
in heaven. Whether there be a locality 
in the universe where God is specially 
and peculiarly resident, is more than we 
can say. Astronomers do conceive 
there to be a centre of the system of 
astronomic worlds: and that centre 
may be the capitol of the universe, "the 
third heaven, where God resides." But 
at any rate, all human language, and 
human conception, contemplate G^d as 
above and man hehw. That is, wo look 
from the earth for the Divine; to the 
earth for the human. RaMowed — ^Held 
sacred. Thy very name, and so thy 
self be most profoundly revered. 

10. Thy kingdom — Thy dominion over 
all hearts and souls. Come — By our 
willing submission to it, and by its uni- 
versal spread. In this petition, truly 
offered, we do truly submit to G^d ; we 
do truly give him our hearts, and are 
consequently truly Christians. Thy 
wiU be done — Thy laws be obeyed ; ,thy 
commandments be executed. A class 
of conmientators make a distinction, for 
which there is little ground, between 
the revealed will and the secret will 
of God. Thus Professor Owen, in his 
Commentary, says : " His secret will or 
purpose is being accomplished at all 
times and in all places of his dominion." 
If this be true, then all the vices, crimes, 
and abominations of fiends and the 
most wicked wretches, though forbid- 
den by the law of God, are in accord- 
ance with "his secret will!" What is 
this, but to make a hypocrite of the 
most holy Grod? What is it, but to 
make him will the wickedness of the 
sinner, that he may damn him ? What 
is it, but to make God the original de- 
terminer of all sin; and therefore the 
responsible author of all sin ; and there- 



12 And ^forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors. 

13 ^And lead us not into 
temptation, but ™ deliver us 
from evil: '^For thine is the 

1 Corinthians 10. 13; 2 Peter 2. 9; Revelatloc 

8. 10. m John 17. 15. n 1 Chronictes 

2&. 11 

fore, again, the only real sinner in the 
universe ? 

In earth as it is in heaven — And there- 
by men would be as obedient as angels, 
and the earth would be a counterpart 
of heaven. 

The phrase, in earth, clearly indicates 
the expectation that obedience to God's 
will, bringmg on the coming of his king- 
dom, should overspread the earth. Tlus 
universal hope is placed in the very 
body of this universal prayer. It is in- 
stinct with the very life of missionary 
enterprise. That kingdom is to be in- 
troduced, not by the convulsion of the 
world's dissolution, but by the submis- 
sion of all hearts to its extending sway. 
The Church, therefore, cannot pray tMa 
clause of the divine prayer in the full 
spirit of its power, without becoming a 
missionary Church. In this petitioa is 
the concentrated germ of all holy enter- 
prise, of all aggressive energy, of all 
Christian sacrifice, for the conversion of 
men, for the blessing of the race, and for 
the recalling of an apostate world to God. 

11. Daily &rea(^Including all the 
needs of life. 

12. Debts — ^As by our offences we 
owe satisfaction, so they are all 
debts. In business we incur debts of 
money; in morals we incur debts of 
reparation. In the former debts we 
pay coin ; in the latter we pay in suf- 
fered penalty or atonement. So due 
penaUy is often treated in Scripture as 
a debt. Forgive us our debts — ^Bemit the 
penalty of our offences, and hold us as 
if we had not sinned. 

13. Lead us not into temptation — ^Bilng 
us not into trials that may - endanger 
our souls. This prayer is, however, to 
be uttered with submission to whatever 
trials of our virtue God pleases. And 
hence our Lord immediately adds, de- 
livei us from evil — as much as to say, 
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Mngdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen. 

14 ®For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heaven- 
ly Father will also forgive 
you: 

15 But Pif ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your tres- 
passes. 

16 T Moreover *i when ye fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance: for they dis- 

o Maik 11. 25. 96; Eph. 1 82; CoU 8. 13. 
p Chi4). 18. 85; James 2. 13. 

If thou dost lead us into dangers to our 
virtue, give us strength to overcome. 

The evil here named does not mean 
simply the Evil One ; but all eml^ includ- 
ing ail sin and hell as well as the devlL 

All this prayer and submission we 
offer to thee, Grod, for thine is every 
supreme excellence ; namely, the wide 
kingdom of the world, the absolute 
power over it, and the glory of all thine 
own attributes, of all thy vast monarchy, 
and of all its grand events and results. 
AnMn — So let it be. It has the entire 
consent of our own hearts. 

16. Forgive not.,, neither — See on 
Matt zviii, 35. Our Saviour adds this 
to impress the sincerity of the petition 
upon our hearts. 

c. Sincerity in fasting. 

16. Moreover — Be not only thus sin- 
cere in alms and prayer, but also in 
fiisting. Put on no grim airs to attract 
attention, but fast unto Grod. 

Of a sad countenance — Solemn thought 
naturally indeed produces a solemn ex- 
pression of countenance. Penitence 
may produce tears. And all this is 
right, provided the external expression 
IB produced by the internal feeling be- 
fore Grod. Nay, one may put on saok- 
cdoth and ashes, or use other means to 
bring his feelings to the right state. 
But to assume expressions, or put on 
fonns, for the purpose of a show where 
the reality is not within, is simply hy- 
pocrisy. Forms, indeed, are often in a 
degree deserted by the feeling they ex- 



figure their faces, that they may 
appear unto men to fast. Veri- 
ly I say unto you. They have 
their reward. 

17 But thou, when thou fast- 
est, 'anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face ; 

18 That thou appear not un- 
to men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret: and 
thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee open- 

ly^ 

q Isaiah 58. 5. r Rath S. 8; 

Daniel 10. 8. 

press ; and yet they are well retained 
to keep us in that way by which the 
feeling may be made to return, so that 
the form may become reanimated by 
the power. But when the form has 
banished the power, and become a 
substitute for it and a mere show 
of it, the hypocrisy has fairly com- 
menced. 

1*7. Anoini thine head^ <md wash thy 
face — ^As these were the customary 
daily dressings of the Jews, our Lord, 
in the words, directs them to use their 
ordinary modes when fasting. Of course 
here is no reducing the practice of 
anointing the head to a universal Chris- 
tian command. 

The practice of anointing with oil as 
an inauguration of kings and priests, 
has already been mentioned. Matt, i, 1. 
But there were also anomtkigs of guests, 
of the sick, and of the dead. The prac- 
tice is extremely ancient ; as there ap- 
pear, even upon the monuments of ac- 
cient Egypt, figures in the act of pour- 
ing oil upon the head of a person sitting 
or standing before them. This use of 
oil in the dry climate of the East is 
supposed to impart softness and bril- 
liancy to the skin, to prevent the weak- 
ening efifects of too much perspiration, 
and to impart to the person health and 
beauty. Hence, it becomes the em- 
blem of joy and gladness, of excellence 
and blessing, of divine favour and dis- 
tinction, of royalty and priesthood. 
Hence, in periods of Symbolical sorrow, 
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19 1" ■I'ay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal : 

20 *But lay up for yourselves 



«Prov. 23. 4; 1 Tim. 6. 17; Heb. 13. 6; James 
5. 1, Ac. 

of mourning, penitence, and fasting, the 
Jews abjured the use of oil. 

m. Christian Piety distinguished 
PROM Gentilism, vi, 19-vii, 21. 

Fallen Judaism is the impure service 
of the true God ; Grentilism is the true 
service of a false god. That god is the 
world-god Mammon. Grentilism has lost 
its divine parent ; it has become orphan- 
ed of our Father who is in heaven. In 
his place it has substituted the Mam- 
mon service and the earthly goods. 
After aU these things do the Gentiles seek. 
Verse 32. 

It is perfectly plain that with verse 
18 our Lord closes his treatment of fall- 
en Judaism. Thereafter he takes a 
wider scope over the world, and treats, 
throughout the remainder of the chap- 
ter, upon the world-wide substitution 
of the earthly good for the heavenly 
^ood, (19-23,) of the rivahy of Mammon 
before the heavenly Father, (24,) and 
the dominion of Care in the place of the 
kingdom or dominion of God over us. 
(25-30.) He calls us back beneath the 
paternity of God, promising that if we 
will make him our sole Supreme, all 
earthly goods shall be subordinately 
added. 

1. Our treasure not on ea/rth, but in 
heaven. 

19. Treasv/res — ^The first thought of a 
superficial reader of these words is like- 
ly to be, that our Saviour actually for- 
bids all acquirement of wealth or pro- 
perty, real or personal. And objectors 
to the Scriptures endeavour to mamtain 
this as the true construction^ and so to 
prove that Jesus teaches a monkish 
kind of piety. But, first, it is to be 
marked that the very basis on which 
our Lord gives this precept presupposes 
that earthly goods are good in their 
place. His doctrine is that, if we seek 



treasures in heaven, where nei- 
ther moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal : 

21 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 

<Ghap. 19. 21: Luke 12. 88, 84; 18. 22; 1 Tim. 
6.19; 1 Pet 1.4. 



first the higher good, aU these things, 
constituting the lower good, shaM be 
subordinately added tmto us. ver. 33. 
And, second, the word treasures does 
not mean simply nc?ies. The term is 
not to be literally limited to material 
wealth alone, but is a symbol for what- 
ever we hold to be our main good, what- 
ever has our predominant affection, 
whatever is our aim of life. The senti- 
ment, then, is, Make heavenly, not 
earthly good supreme in your heart So 
also motJij rust, and thieves are symbols 
of whatever can destroy our treasures. 
If our treasures are wealth, riches take 
wings and fly away; if beauty, disease 
may impair it ; if learning, idiocy ; if 
strength, paralysis; if talent, insanity, 
and of all our treasures, in whatever 
form, the grand thief is death. 

For yowrsetoes — ^Making gratification 
of sdf your end. 

Mothr—ThQ moth is a worm which 
breeds in neglected clothes, eats theur 
substance, and destroys their texture. 
So Isa. 1, 9; li, 8; Fee. xix, 3. Rust — 
Corrosion, or wear and tear of any kind. 
Cmrupt — Destroy. 

20. Treasures in heaven — The use of 
the word treasure$ here shows that its 
sense is symbolical for that which is 
our highest interest. For yowrseHoca^^ 
This treasure may, indeed, be for your* 
selves. Earthly good is transient ; you 
are a mere momentary holder, and not 
an owner. But heavenly treasures be- 
come your own forever. 

21. Where yov/r treasure is, there, , . 
heart — If your treasure is es^rthly, your 
heart is earthly. 

Now, our Lord condemns no true 
earthly good, no true earthly enjoy- 
ment; he simply claims that in these 
shall not consist our treasures ; and that 
all their value shal? consist in their en- 
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22 ''The light of the body is 
the eye : if therefore thine eye 
be ^single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light. 

23 But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness. K therefore the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness ! 

u Luke 11. 34, 35, 36. v 2 Oor. 11. 3; Eph. 6. 6. 

X Lake 16. 13. 

abling us to be better servants of God 
and winners of the true treasures. For 
this purpose a single eye is necessary, 
as shown in the next two verses. 

22. lAgM of the body is the eye — The 
body is as a large room, naturally dark, 
of which the inhabitant is the soul. But 
it has a light or lamp, tfie eye; for the 
eye gathers light from the external world 
of knowledge, and pours it, like a lamp, 
into the spacious residence of the soul. 
Eye be single — Or pure from any foreign 
substance, duplicating and impeding its 
dear blaze. Body . . . light — If the lamp 
give a pure UgJit, the room is completely 
filled with illumination. When the 
moral perception is uninterfered with 
by any alloy of base self-interest, the 
soul possesses the pure Ught of truth. 

23. If thine eye be evil—H the eye is 
evil by corrupting disease or foreign 
substance. Dcvrkmss — Of course a blind 
eye makes a dark body and soul. And 
morally, where the spiritual eye is dis- 
turbed and blinded by imholy motives 
and worldly self-interest, the soul is 
filled with darkness. 

But the Jews were often inclined to 
struggle against this heathen world- 
worship; and so a rivalry and a com- 
promise arose in their hearts between 
the world-god and the true God. Our 
Lord now meets this case. 

2. The world rrmst not stand in compe' 
tiii&n. wiih God, 24-34. 

24. Two masters — ^If the masters in- 
deed agree perfectly, it is essentially 
one master. But here two signifies op- 
posing. They are two, (as two masters 
ever will be,) not only in number, but 
in interest; and the poor slave or wor- 

VoL. T.— 7 



24 ^ *No man can serve two 
masters : for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. 
^Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

25 Therefore I say unto you, 
^Take no thought for your life. 



V Gal. 1 10: 1 Tim. 6. 17; James 4. 4; 1 John 2. 15. 
aPsa. 55. 22; Luke 12. 22; PhU. 4. 6; 1 Pet. 5. 7. 

shipper is under a conflicting jurisdic- 
tion, where one authority commands 
and another prohibits. 

Mammon — There is no proof that 
Mammon was the name of a Syrian false 
god, or really an idol deity at all. Au- 
gustine says it is a Punic word signify- 
ing gain. The word was used in later 
and corrupt Hebrew for wealth. It is 
here personified by our Lord as the ri- 
val to the true God — an antigod of this 
world. He is liie supreme Dollar of 
the day. 

Mate. . .love — ^In the heart. Hold to 
. . .despise — ^In the external conduct. 
Either in heart, or in action, or both, 
one of the masters vnll be sole master. 
Serve — As a slave or a worshipper. You 
cannot serve both; but you may make 
Grod your Lord, and Mammon your 
servant. 

But if God alone must be worshipped, 
and Mammon despised, what will be- 
come of our support for life ? 

Our Lord now meets the question. 
Be not anxious about the matter ; the 
duty is your part, the ca/re is God's. 
He who has adjusted his providential 
care to the bird, (which, indeed, hunts 
his food, yet lives by faith,) and to the 
lily, (that, indeed, struggles to gather 
moisture, and yet depends on God to 
paint her texture,) will also adjust his 
care for you, his chosen servants. Per 
form, indeed, every duty in the world; 
then leave all the care to God, and rise 
to the true dignity of the true man of 
faith, who brings the world beneath his 
feet and sets God above aU. This is 
the true place of human excellence and 
of divine repose. 
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what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment ? 

26 * Behold the fowls of the 
air: for they sow not, neither 

a Job 38. 41; Psa. 147. 9; Luke 12. 24, Ac. 

25. Therefore^Since it is God's part, 
like a true master, to care for us. Take 
no thoughb — This rendering of the 
Greek, {uepifiva^ merimna^ distraction, 
distrust,) is in itself too strong. The 
Greek word is derived from the verb 
fiepl^o^ merizOj to divide, and implies the 
distraction of mind between different 
feelings; or rather, between the true 
Grod and the world-god of Gentilism. 
Let there be no half-and-half distrac- 
tion of your mind between the two 
masters, by which anxiety for worldly 
good shall prevent your complete trust 
in God. Your anxiety is just so much 
belief that wealth is safer than God, and 
Mammon a better master than Chnst. 

What ye shaU eat — The questions 
here condemned should be carefully un- 
derstood. They are not the questions 
asked by a housewife who has a dinner 
to provide to-day; nor the questions of 
an industrious householder who has a 
family to feed. These provident que- 
ries are a rightful didy, and to furnish 
the solid answer is its proper pevform- 
ojice. The prohibited questions ask not 
properly h»ow shall I be supplied, but 
shall I be supplied at all. The questions 
thus prohibited are questions of infidel 
distrust asked by a Mammon worship- 
per, who is called upon to become a 
man of faith, but is afraid he will there- 
by lose his earthly hving. For all these 
distrusts our Lord is about to ftimish 
the true, magnanimous, consoling an- 
swer. Venture the holy investment; 
trust in God, and do duty. Life. . .meat 
. . .hody. . .raiment — ^Will not he who 
gave the better, furnish also the in- 
ferior ? If God gave life and body, will 
he not give food and raiment? 

26. Fowls of the air — They do their 

Skrt, and God takes care of the rest, 
enoe we have not an unintelligent fate, 



do they reap, nor gather into 
bams; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not mnch 
better than they? 

21 Which of you ^by taking 
thought can add one cubit mito 
his stature ? 

&EccL3.14;lCor.l2.1& 

or a blind chance to deal with ; but a 
heavenly Father, who knows his chil- 
dren, and how to provide for them. 
The birds of heaven shall teach you to 
live by faith. 

27. Add one cubit to his stature — ^To 
provide food and to eat food is man's 
duty; to regulate the digestive process, 
the growth, the size, comes within the 
prerogative of God. We can do our 
part, and God takes care of the rest. 

The word cubit (Latin, cubitus) signi- 
fies primarily the human arm, m>m the 
elbow to the end of the longest finger. 
This part of the human frame (like the 
foot) became, very anciently, a measure 
of external objects. The ancient Egyp- 
tian cubit was six handbreadths, or 
two spans, a span being the measure 
from the end of the thumb to the end 
of the little finger of the extended hand. 
These are somewhat variable meas- 
ures, but the cubit was about eighteen 
inches. 

Some have rendered the word stature 
here by the word life, and would im- 
prove the meaning by making our 
Lord ask whether we can add a cubit to 
life— a very odd phrase indeed. Dr. 
Stier, in his learned work. The Words 
of Jesus, supposes himself to have set- 
tled the question in favour of this mean- 
ing by showing that in verses 26, 27 
our Lord illustrates the life alone, and 
in verses 28-30 the body alone. This 
is true; but it proves just the reverse 
of Dr. Stier's conclusions. The body, 
as the subject of clothing only, is 
spoken of m 28-30. Li 27 the life is, 
indeed, the subject, but the life as devel- 
oping the growth and stature attained. 
The Greek word for stature does not 
properly signify Ufe, except as measured 
by the growth. It is derived from a 
word signifying how greats and the rof- 
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28 And why 'take je thought 
for mment ? Conslditr the liBeB 
of the field how thoy grow; 
they toil not, neither do they 

29 And yet I say unto you, 
That "even Solomon iii all his 
glory waa not arrayed lite one 
of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to 



day is, and to morrow is cast in- 
to the oven, ahoM he not much 
more clothe you, '' O ye of little 
faith? 

31 Therefore take no thought, 
ing, 'What shall we eat? or, 
latshall we drink? or. Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? 

32 (For after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that 



mats 
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eranea to aha and growth ia never lost 
fh>m the word. CuUt ia a Tery oncom. 
mon measurement of time, though the 
ordinary one of ecature. The nbTious 
meaniog; ia, man maj' provide food, but 
Qod regulates the growth. 

Upon the phraseology of this veree 
Ur. Boberts remai^: "Tbia form of 
^>eecb ia sometimes used to humble 
moae of high pretonsiouB, Thua a. mftn 
of low caate who has became rich, and 
who aSsumeB authority over his better 
bom thoi^h poor neighbours, will be 
asked : ' What, has your money made 
yon a cubit higher?' that ia, is the 
tcale of being. Ia a man ambitious of 
ri^g in iooiety? a parson who wishes 
to annoy him will put his finger to lus 
elbow, and ahowing Mm that part to the 
^p of the middle finger, aak : ' Fnend, 
will you ever riae thus much [a cubit] 
after all your carea 7' ' Tea, yes ; tha low 
cute thinks himself a cubit taller, be- 
cause he haa got the &Taur of lAe king '" 

2S. LUia—'The ATnaryBis bOta has 
been suppoaed to be the flower here 
gpetifled. which is described as afibrd 
big "one of the most brilliant and ^r 
geona objects in nature," But Dr. Royie 
ditto's Cyc.) decides it to be the Liiiwit 
Chdieedmiam, a flower marked for its 
■howy apleodour. Observe, the birds 
[Duitrate the precept in regard to food, 
the liUes in regard to raimeni. 

30. Coat inia 0»e mien — As a fliel, af- 
ttt it has become withered and dry. 
tn Oio word graia, here, the liliea 
mentioiied in a previoua verse are in- 
cluded. These, and all other grown 



vegetable such be tbe withered stalks 
of herbs and flowers, the lendrila of 
vines, the small branches of myrde and 
roaenuiry, and other plants, are, in the 
Eaat^ where firs-wood is scarce, the 
tbel for the ovena or fire. See follow- 
iog illustration. 




32. After aU these (iings— All world- 
ly goods and earthly treasures, (18-21,) 
which are included uuder the dominion 
of the world-god, Mammon. And so, 
be not ye, therefore, like unto them. 
Their god is Mammon, yours is your 
heavenly Father. The Gtatila seek— 
Hence this whole third part of our 
Lord's discourse is properly a rebuke of 
Qentillsm, or godless Seci^arlsm, either 
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ye have need of all these 
things. 

33 But 'seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 

/See 1 Kfaigs 3. 12. 18; Psa. 37. 25; 

as existing among the heathen, or in- 
fecting the Jews. 

33. Seek — The word is here emphatic, 
opposed to the seek of verse 32. After 
these things the Glentiles seek^ first and 
supremely; just as you should seek^ 
first and supremely, the kingdom of 
Grod. No one can read the history of 
heathen nations, especially the great na- 
tions of antiquity, in the right spirit, with- 
out perceiving their sad condition arising 
from their loss of the proper knowledge 
of the Fatherhood of God. Losing all 
thought of his care, they cared supreme- 
ly for themselves. They had nobody 
else to take care of them. Sordid, im- 
scrupulous, and cruel selfishness was 
the result. No substitute for God was 
foimd in idolatry; for their idols, being 
the personification of their own passions, 
produced truly nothing but a self- wor- 
ship, and so aggravated the evil. 
Against this whole system of G^ntilism 
our Lord here raises the standard. 
Sons of men, you have a Father in 
heaven; relax this intense self-care; 
trust yourselves to hirn ; know him as 
holy, and seek his righteousness; and 
so accepting his dominion, doubt not 
that all earthly goods shall be subor- 
dinately added unto you. 

First ihe kingdom . . . added — "We 
have here a summary of the whole re- 
quirement — God supreme and earth 
subordinate ; his kingdom first, and all 
proper earthly good as an appendix. 
He who does this will be religious first, 
industrious and prudent next, and will 
place faith in his heart, instead of care, 
finally. 

Kingdom of God — That is, the domin- 
ion or supremacy of God. "With your 
trust in God, obey the laws of God. 
He is holy; be ye, therefore, holy. 
And, as I am his messenger, speaking 
in his name, come ye out under my 



34 Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow : for the 
morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil there- 
of 

Mark 10. 60; Luke 12. SI; 1 Tim. 4. 8. 

guidance from the kingdom of Gentilism 
into the kingdom of God. 

AU these things — ^All the things of 
Mammon that you need. Even in all 
true worldly good, God will be better 
than Mammon. 

ShaU he added vmJbo you — So that, 
under all those prohibitions of anxious 
distrust, the blessed Jesus presupposes 
that there shall exist in our hearts a 
rightful, trusting care, and a provident 
thought for the true and temperate en- 
joyment of earthly good whidi shall be 
added, through our proper performance 
of duty, by our heavenly Fatiier unto us. 
The interpretation which we have here 
given arises from the text, and com- 
pletely repudiates and refrites the skep- 
tical charge that our Lord teaches either 
a high impracticable morality, a monas- 
tic unworldliness, or a filtiiy, mendi- 
cant, idle life, like that of ithe friars of 
popery. 

34. Morrow. . .iak» thought— The mor- 
row is here finely person^ed. Do you 
take care for the morrow? Do duty 
for to-day and the morrow will be God's 
messenger, when it comes, to take care 
of you. Day,.. evil tJtereof—Do not 
bring to-morrow's trials into to-day; 
for to-day has its own sufficient con- 
cern, as to-morrow has its. 

No man is so safe as the child of 
God. No man is bound to be so cheer- 
ful. If he rise into the true position of 
the man of faith, no one can be so fear- 
less, so brave, so generous, so patient, 
so manly. Buoyancy is with him a 
duty, and despondency is a sin. Let 
him toil, for that is duty; but let no 
care, that is, double-minded distrust^ 
cloud his brow, for that is usurping 
the prerogative of God. Let him 
earnestly labour, lavishly do good, 
serenely suffer, and groat are hia treas- 
ures above. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

rJDGE »not, that ye be not 
judged. 

2 For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged : ^and 
with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you 
agam. 

3 °And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ? 

a Luke ft. 37; Bom. SL 1; 14. 3, 4. 10. 13: 1 Oor. 4. 
8, 5; James 4. 11, 12. h Jer. 51. 24; Mark 4. 24; 

CHAPTER yn. 

2, Supreme reverence for awr heavenl/y 
Father as judge. 

In that kingdom which we are thus 
invited to seek first (vi, 32) and enter^ 
(vii, 13,) we must never sit as judge, 
knowing that all our decisions will be 
rejudged, (1-6.) 

(1.) Usurp not Gfod's place as judge, 
1-6. 

1. Judge no^— This command not to 
iiidge does not forbid us to ^estimaie the 
characters of others, in order to regu- 
late our own conduct. We are required 
so to esHrrutte in verses 6 and 16, and a 
rale Tuno to estimate is given. To j'tidge 
18 to estimate a man with a temper or in 
a mode in which we should thii^ it un- 
just to be estimated ourselves. It is by 
^his test that our Lord declares that all 
our estimates of others will be judged. 
We must make, then, precisely the ap- 
plication of the Gk)lden Rule to the act 
and temper of our estimatimg the char- 
acter of others. 2%af ye be not judged — 
That is, by God, not by ofkers. If God 
judge ;is for judging, we shall be con- 
demned, as the next clause shows. 

2. Te shaU he judged — ^We must 
take care that our judgments will 
stand this test, and all is right. With 
what measure ye mete — Our Lord here 
states the divine penalty for this unholy 
judgmg. It is the divine retribution 
symbolically stated in the terms of the 
law ofretaUaiiori, like for like. The unjust 
judge shall be paid off in unjust judg- 
ment. To the frowa/rd God will prove 



4 Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye ; and be- 
hold, a beam is in thine own 
eye? 

5 Thou hypocrite, first cast 
out the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother's eye. 

6 1" ^Give not that which is 
holy imto the dogs, neither cast 



Luke 6. 88. c Luke 6. 41, 42; 18. U. —d Frov. 

9.7, 8; 23. 9; Acts 13. 46, 46. 

himself ^oworrf. Psalm xviii, 26. The 
sentiment literally is. The wicked esti- 
motor shaXi be judged according to his evil 
axMon. 

3. Mote.,, beam,,. eye — ^The mote is 
a small splvnter^ and the bea/m is a whole 
rafter. The eye is the man's /ttd^iw^ or 
opining faculty. The mote and the 
beam are the interferences to our seeing 
or judging things purely and fairly. Thy 
brother'' s eye. . . thy own — Thou perceivest 
on thy own selfish judgment-seat that 
thy brother has very absurd opinions ; he 
sees things very strangely ; it is because 
of that little splinter in his eye ; take it 
out. Alas I there is no splmter there. 
What thou seest is only the image of a 
whole timber in thine own eye reflected 
into his. That timber is made- by some 
moral mistake, some selfish passion of 
thine own. Perhaps when thou hast 
pitched the lumber out of thy own optics, 
thou wilt find the splinter gone from his. 

6. Dogs. , .swine — Our Lord in these 
last verses has cautioned us how we 
h3A\S\j judge a good man, a brother. He 
now teaches us how to estimate the 
reverse character, or any character. The 
dog and the swine are symbols of de- 
praved men, the ferocious and the sen- 
sual. 

The dogs of the East, especially the 
street dogs, who have no owners, and 
exist in great hordes as a nuisance, are 
an abomination often mentioned in 
Scripture. The swine^ ceremonially un- 
clean by the Mosaic law, and physically 
filthy and disgusting to all view, prop- 
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ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them mider their 
feet, and turn again and rend 
you. 

7 *! ®Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; 

eChap. 21. 22; Mark U. 24; Luke U. 9. 10; 
18. 1; John 14. 13; 1& 7; 16. 28. 24; Jamea 

erly cornea in, with the dog to represent 
conjointly the ferocious and the sen- 
sual. 

Now we must discern these charac- 
ters. "We must not intrust a holy thing 
to a dog. Apostles and bishops must 
not commit the office of the ministry to 
a wicked man. No sacred deposit, or 
responsibility, or even principle (sym- 
bolized by pearls) must be imparted to 
an unfit man. No doctrines or religious 
experiences must be brought before an 
incapable sensualist. In fine, in im- 
parting the official trusts and the truths 
of the Gospel, we must discern men's 
moral qualities, and deal with them 
accordingly. 

In the latter part of the verse, the 
phrase, lest they trample them vmder their 
feetj refers to the smne. It describes 
the gross disregard which sensual men 
have for the most perfect gems of truth. 
Ihim ogam and rend yo% refers to the 
dogs. It alludes to the bitter irritation 
with which fierce natures treat the offers 
of truth to which they are opposed. Give 
the dog a pearl, and he will bite and 
tear you. 

In regard to pearls, see note on 
Matt, xiii, 45. 

(2.) Confide in God as a more than 
earthiy father, 7-12. 

In coming into the kingdom ye must 
entertain faith in God's paternity, (7-12 ;) 
ye must pass through the strait gate of 
life, (13-14;) ye must elude false guides, 
(15-20;) ye must show something more 
than mere profession, (21-23;) for by 
these my words you stand or fall, 
(24-29.) 

7. Ask, and it shall &e given you — 
Under the threefold symbol of asking, 
seeking, and knocking, aU the expres- 
sions of our desire are included, rising 
m the force of climax. Our bounteous 



knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you : 

8 For 'every one that asketh 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 

1. 6, 6; 1 John 8. 22; 6. 14, 16. — /Prov. 8. 17; 
Jer. 29. 12. 13. 

heavenly Father has a corresponding 
response for each. For the a^dng he 
has gifts; for the seeking, discovery; for 
the knocking, admissions. 

8. Asketh receiveth — Coming Into the 
kingdom of God, and under his pater- 
nity, we have the child's right of pe- 
tition. Gifts, even the highest gift, his 
own Holy Spirit, and much more all 
lower gifts suitable for us, will he grant. 
And the only limitation of our asli^ig is 
that we coi^e ourselves to the proper 
relation of the child ; and the only lim- 
itation of the gift, and so of the promise, 
is that God will give only what is suit- 
able to his diaracter as Father to grant. 
The child cannot expect to command 
favours out of his proper sphere, or at 
the improper time. Of these the par- 
ent is the wise judge. So the child 
of the heavenly Father must not inter- 
pret this promise licentiously, as if God 
would obey his orders at the moment 
he chooses. The promise only affirms 
that, unlike the Grentile, he enjoys the 
privileges of accepted prayer, and re- 
ceives the returns that the infinite Fa- 
ther sees best. 

Seeketh findeth — ^To seek is a stron- 
ger act than to ask. Not everything 
is obtained by the means and at 
the moment of uttered supplication. 
What we are to seek fi/rst, we are told 
in chap, vi, 33. It is the kingdpm of 
God and his righteousness, in opposition 
to all those things which the Oentiles 
seek, verse 32. And in that kmgdom. 
revelations of wisdom and goodness, of 
experience and attainment, are granted 
to him who earnestly employs his day and 
strength in seeki/ng. Knock. . .opened — 
And this completes the climax. Ejiock^ 
and the strait gate (verse 14) and the 
narrow way shall be opened unto you. 
And if we continue to knock through 
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9 «0r what man is there of 
you, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone ? 

10 Or if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent ? 

11 If ye then, ** being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him? 

12 Therefore all things ^what- 
soever ye would that men should 

O Lake 11. 11, 12, 13. h Gen. 6. 5; 8. 21. 

i Xnke 6. 31. k Ler. 19. 18; chap. 22. 40; Rom. 

13. 8-10; GaL 5. 14; 1 Tim. 1. 5. 1 Luke 13. 24. 

life, the heavenly kingdom ahove will 
open its everlasting doors. Those, in- 
deed, there will 1:^ who will begin to 
stand without and to knock at the door^ 
(Luke xiii, 25,) and the voice of the 
Lord will pierce through the door still 
dosed, saying, Depart. There are Gren- 
tiles in heathendom that know not the 
heavenly Father, and Gtentiles in Chris- 
tendom that know not the Son. 

9. Man. . .son — An argument flrom 
less to greater. How much more be- 
neficent than human father is Grod to all 
the sons of God I 

9, 10. Bread... fish — ^The ordinary 
food of the fishermen of Gralilee was 
bread and fish. Bread and stone, fish 
and serpent, are in couples, obviously 
founded on a degree of resemblance. 

11. Being evil—Evii of course, because 
human. What is man that he should 
be clean ? Even in those tender rela- 
tions and feelings that are supposed to 
be the best part of our nature, alas I we 
are still evil. 

12. Thefi'efore — ^Liasmuch as you ex- 
pect to be well treated by your heavenly 
Parent, as your children are well treat- 
ed by you, generalize this rule of re- 
ciprocity. Benefit not only your chil- 
dren, as you would be parentally 
benefited; but treat all as you would 
be treated. 

That is, whaJtsoen&r^ as a fair and right- 
eous man, ye would have from others. 
that do to others. What you feel would 



do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for '^this is the law and 
the prophets. 

13 T ^ Enter ye in at the strait 
gate : for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat : 

14 ^Because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it. 

15 % "^Beware of false proph- 



1 Or, Mow. m Deut. IS. 8; Jer. 23. 16; chap, 

24. 6, 24; Mark 13. 22; Rom. 16. 17; Eph. 5. 6 
CoL 2. 8; 2 Pet. 2. 1-3; 1 John 4. 1. 

be right for you in their place, that con- 
cede ye to them in their own place. 
Make their case your own, and think 
what you could then Mrlj demand. 
Law amd the prophets — Our Saviour does 
not claim this to be a new, biit an old 
rule. It is a condensation of the prin- 
ciples of the Old Testament. It is a 
divine ratification of the law written 
upon the human heart. It has been 
repeatedly expressed by various moral- 
ists in different ages with more or less 
completeness. It is, indeed, the central 
axiom of right, the divine concentratiwi 
of human morality, the test of social 
justice, the truly Golden Rule. 

(3.) Enter the strait gate, avoiding 
false guides, 13-20. 

13. Enter ... strait gate... wide the 
gate — Strait and narrow here are the 
exact opposites of toide and broad. Like 
a dose portal, fi*om which a narrow 
path leads to a magnificent palace, is 
the Gospel way to everlasting life. 
Like a broad, open archway, through 
which a magnificent thoroughfare, 
well trodden and popular, leads to 
the precipice of destruction^ is the way 
of sin. 

14. Few there be that find t*— They do 
not look for it. They see the crowd 
rushing through the broad gate; they 
desire nothing better than so liberal a 
route, and they would not press through 
the narrow way if before their eyes. 

16. False prophets — ^Who woiild, like 
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els, "^ which come to you in 
sheep's clothing, but inwardly 
they are ** ravening wolves. 

16 PYe shall know them by 
their fruits. ^Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles? 

17 Even so 'every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but 
a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. 

19 "Every tree that bringeth 

n Bficah 8. 5; 2 Timothy 8. 5. o Acts 20. 29. 

j> ver. 20; chap. 12. 88.— « Luke 6. 44. r Jer. 

tl. 19; chap. 12. 88; Gal. 5. 22, 24; Eph. 6. 9; PhiL 
1. U ; Col. 1. 10. 8 Chap. 3. 10 ; Luke 8. 9 ; John 

false guides, lead you from the strait 
gate. 

Sheep's clothing — Symbol of a profes- 
sional and merely external holiness. 
Wolves — Symbol of doctrinaries, who 
destroy the souls of men by error and 
vice. 

16. Know them — ^It is all important 
for us to know them, and hence a plain 
test is given. Tlieirjruits — Their own 
actions and the moral tendency of their 
doctrines. 

11, 18. Cfood tree. . .good fruit. . .cor- 
rupt tree. . .evil fruit — As the corrup- 
tion of the tree lies back of the evil 
fruit, so the corruption of the man's 
nature lies back of his evil doings. 
Corruption, depravity, then, lies not, as 
some teach, merely in the actionSj but 
in the nature hack of the actions. Bad 
actions usually grow out of a bad 
nature. 

19. Hewn down — See note on iii, 10. 

(4.) Mere profession no assurance in 
judgment, 21-23. 

21. Not every one — Our Lord takes a 
farther step toward the time of final 
discrimination. 

22. Say to me in that day — What 
day but the final judgment? Lord, 
Jjordf^ -The officious service of the lips. 



not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. 

20 Wherefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 

211" ^•t every one that saith 
unto me, *Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. 

22 Many wiU say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we ^not 
prophesied in thy name ? and in 
thy name have cast out devils ? 
and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? 

23 And *then will I profess 

15. 2, 6. 1 Hos. 8. 2 ; chap. 25. 11, 12 ; Luke 6. 46 ; 

13. 25; Acts 19. 18; Rom. 2. 18; James 1. 22. 

ttNom. 24. 4; John 11. 51 ; 1 Cor. 13. 9. CD Gbap. 

25. 12; Luke 13. 27; 2 Tim. 2. 19. 

No high profession, no baptismal ordi- 
nance, no Church membership, no min- 
isterial garb, no pulpit popularity, not 
even revivals under our labours, are 
sure tests of our acceptance at the final 
judgment. 

Prophesied — ^As the whole 6k>spel is 
a real prophecy, foretelling tlie vast fu- 
tures of the human race — death, judg- 
ment, and eternity, so every preacher 
is a prophet. Here, then, are preachers 
who plead their ministry in vain in thai 
day. Cast out devils — Their ministry 
had converted men's souls, casting out 
Satan from their hearts. How sad a 
case is his who saves others while him- 
self he fails to save 1 WoriderfuL works 
— Great revivals of religion! Surely 
these ought to save the man 1 Not if 
his own heart was false. He may havo 
preached truth enough to save his own 
soul, and Grod blessed many who 
obeyed the truth from his false lips; 
but he obeyed not the truth he preach- 
ed. He showed the way to heaven, 
but went not himself. Among the 
mighty works be wrought, his own sal- 
vation was not one. 

23. / never knew you — They belong 
not to the apostate class ; but are either 
self-deceivers, or juggling deluders of 
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nnto them, I never knew you: 
y depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity. 

24 1" Therefore 'whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I wSl liken him 
onto a wise man, which bmlt 
his house upon a rock: 

25 And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not: for it 
"was founded upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, 'and 

V Psa. 5. 5; & 8; chap 25. 41. Luke & 47, 

48, 49. a 1 Sam. 2. 80; Pror. 14. 1; Jer. & 9; 

others, of whom Simon Magus was 
father. Depart from me — You belong 
to the dark side of the universe. Work 
imiqmty — ThoM^professors of righteous- 
ness, they were workers of iniquity. 
According to the test given in 16-20, 
their ,/rttti£s condemned them. 

(6.) We stand only by obedience to 
Christ's words, 24r-27. 

Our Lord now arrives at the final 
consummation to which the whole dis- 
course has tended. So the judgment 
is the final consummation of all the 
world's history. 

26. Heoureth...do€lh not — ^It is not 
the mere hearing, nor believing^ but the 
doing these sayings which places our 
house upon the rock. Faith cometh, 
indeed, by hearing; but faith must be 
justifieid by works. 

27. Our Lord gives a vivid contrast 
in the pictures of the rock-founded and 
Band-founded house, drawn from the 
*)sttiral scenes of Palestine. It is the 
fowndaiion that is the main thing. The 
house built upon the rock coiSd not 
be imdermined ; but the light structure 
erected upon the beach, when the windy 
storms poured down and swelled the 
floods arov/nd it, soon found its base 
gliding firom under it. Great was the 
fdU — *'The fishermen of Bengal," says 
Mr. Ward, in his View of the Hindoos, 
''build their huts in the dry season on 



doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which bmlt 
his house upon the sand : 

27 And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when 
Jesus had ended these sayings, 
^the people were astonished at 
his doctrme : 

29 ®For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 



Luke 6. 49; James S. 90. 
1.22; 6.2; Luke 4. 82. 



Chap. 13. 64; Mark 
John 7. 46. 



the bed of sand from which the river has 
retired. When the rains set in, which 
they do often very suddenly, accompa- 
nied with violent northwest winds, the 
water pours down in torrents from the 
mountains. Li one night multitudes of 
these huts are fi^uently swept away, 
and the place where they stood is the 
next morning undiscoverable." 

28. Jesus. . .ended, . .people. . .aston- 
ished — Truly might they wonder at one 
who claimed that he was their final 
judge. 

29. Raimg authority — ^Not relying 
on rabbis, or elders, or prophets, or 
even upon Moses ; but as one greater 
than they all. The authority, original 
and unappealable, resided in his own 
Divine person. 

The Sermon on the Mount contains a 
summary of all the great moral princi- 
ples and cardinal doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, except the atonement. £Qs own 
divinity, as the superior of Moses and 
the- final judge of men, is ftilly asserted; 
man's fallen and evil nature, the needs 
of the Holy Spirit to salvation, the duty 
and success of prayer for its bestow- 
ment, are affirmed; faitii in Christ as 
the only rock of safety, the necessity 
of renouncing self and the world, and 
giving ourselves by faith to God, where- 
by we may be regenerated into sons of 
Cfod, are plentifully explained ; holiness 
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WHEN he was come down 
from the momitain, great 
multitudes followed him. 

a Mark 1. 40, Ac. 

of heart, Christian perfection, purity, 
are described and required in expli- 
cit terms; probation, the final judg- 
ment, and everiasting retribution, are 
depicted in the clearest colours; and 
though the CROSS is not fully presented, 
yet -that spirit of faith is powerfully in- 
culcated, by which the cross, in the 
fulness of time, would be embraced 
with full purpose of heart. 

The wonderful reports in regard to 
Jesus had drawn the multitudes from 
various parts to hear him. (iv, 25.) As 
Jesus arose and walked down the moun- 
tain toward Capernaum "greai muLH- 
tudesfoUowedhim." (viii, 1.) How much, 
in regard to the Messiah^ they under- 
stood, is not clear; but it cannot be 
doubted that many a heart was begin- 
ning to open with receptive faith for his 
religion. Alasl how may counter in- 
fluences blast the fairest hopes I 

CHAPTER Vin. 

Ten mibaoles are now narrated by 
Matthew in the following two chap- 
ters ; not arranged in chronological or- 
der, but selected, apparently, as speci- 
mens of the Saviour's divine works. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, in the last 
three chapters, our Lord is exhibited 
as teacher ; in these chapters he is pre- 
sented as a performer of those works 
by which the divinity of his teachings 
is demonstrated. Of these ten, five are 
narrated in this chapter, as follows: 
1. The cleansing of the leper ; 2. Heal- 
ing of the centurion's servant ; 3. Cur- 
ing Peter's wife's mother of a fever; 
4. Stilling the tempest ; 5. Dispossess- 
ing the two demoniacs of Gadara. 

1. Come down. . .mountain — ^He de- 
scended the slope toward the shores of 
Gtennesaret, where stood Capernaum, 
his present residence. Great multitudes 
followed — His vast congregation moved 
with the preacher toward the city. See 
the closing comment on last chapter. 



2 *And behold, there came 
a leper and worshipped him, 
saying. Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 



Liik« 5. 12, Ac. 



§ 29. — PmsT MmAOLB — Cleansing the 
Leper, 2-4. 

2. Behold. . .a leper — ^A living in- 
stance of the receptive faith alluded to 
in tiie closing lines of our comment on 
the last chapter, now steps forward in 
the person of a leper. How do afflic- 
tions sometimes urge us to Christ ! The 
leper, who had, perhaps, been in the 
outskirts of the congregation, had seen 
his works and heard his words of mer- 
cy, comes with the language of humility 
and confession on his lips. 

Leprosy, in its worst fonn, was one 
of the most terrible of diseases. It be- 
gan with red spots upon I3ie body, 
grouped in circles, and covered with a 
shiny scale or scab. It became, gener* 
ally, incurable, and so corrupted the 
system that it became hereditaiy for 
generations. The body cnunblea, the 
limbs fell apart, and the man lit^lraUy 
went to pieces. 

Yet it seems not to have been dear- 
ly contagious. Hence Mr. Trench farfA- 
bly argues that all the provisicnis made 
against it by Moses, placing its exam- 
ination under the care of the pxtoet, and 
exiling the man, when clearly a leper, 
from society, were established as a 
matter of ceremonial vmdearmess. To 
impress the lesson of the corruption of 
sin upon men, the touch of a dead body 
and every contact with the circumstan- 
tials of death, rendered a man v/ndean. 
From among diseases, leprosy was 
selected as the emblem of moral un- 
cleanness, and subjected to priestly ex- 
aminations, to banishment, and to every 
abhorrence which could indicate his 
utter moral defilement. Lev. xiv, xv. 
All this arose, not from the special 
wickedness of the man himself but to 
present him as a physical representa- 
tive of the depravity belonging to our 
inmost nature. 

Worshipped — The word may signify 
the reverence paid either to a human 
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3 And Jesus "pat forth kia 
hand, and touehed him, saying, 
I wiU ; be thou clean. Ajid imme- 
diately his lepiOBy was cleansed. 



M to ft divine being. Doubtless, sor- 
nnr had so subdued this poor leper, 
that he was read^ ta beliere this beoe- 
Bictor to be either human or diyine, as 
himBelf should ctaim. He could not, 
indeed, full; measure the amount of 
power or divinity residing in the Lord's 
peraoD, and so his reverence was sus- 
ceptible of any appropriate measure. 




The bmnng (cslled often vnmiliippiitg) 
of the Oriental people is low and fonaal 
in proportion to the intended reverence 
paid. A ample iadinatiou of the head 
IB <n^liiiaT7 cnvilitj ; a lovr and deliber- 
ate curve of the bod; indicated deep 
respect; a prostration,' with the lace 
upon the ground, was Uie most vror- 
■hiptiil homage. 

Lord — Similar varied meanings be- 
kmg to this title. It may »gnify Uie 
Mma OB our Sir, ijidicating the raspect 
we pay to man ; or it may be a most 
Kdsmn compellative of God, answerii^ 
to Jehovah itsa1£ 

3. .IbttAed Mm— It was contrary to 
law to touch the unalean leper. But 
hsre was a finger which could contract 
_. > impurity fied from 



4 And Jesus saith onto him , 
See thou tell no man; but go 
thy way, show thyself to the 
priest, and offer the ^& that 



dOfaap.fl.n): MulS.1t. 



purified what It 



f^proach; 
louched. 

Immediately his li^oiy inu dsaWKd 
'How sweet must have been the 
sensationB of renewing health and 
^loleneaa. The crumbling limbs re- 
their shape, the blood fiows quick- 
ly through the syBtem, the eye recovers 
its brightuesa, and the voice its music 
He stands up once more in his pure, 
vigorous manhood ; and scarce can he 
ait the Lord's oommands, before ho 
uat rush through the countiy, a living 
nnder, to tell the stcoy of his salvo- 
Contrary to the order of Eormoniatii 
ji^enerally, yet without makiDg any ^ter- 
m the Synopua, I have supposed 
! notes upon this miracle, ttai it 
nas performed in the order followed by 
Matthew, namely, inunodjately after the 
on on the Ifount. For proof that 
.8 uncontradicted by oiUier evan- 
Itelist, see supplementary note, page351. 
' Tta no moK — Our Lord on many 
ions forbade the subjects of liis 
beneQcent miracles to speak of them; 
>n others he directed them to bs 
proclumed abroad. 
Readers are puzzled to know the rea- 
ns from which he acted. Peili^)s the 
following views will make this clear : , 
I, Our Lord did not wish to avoid 
the ftiU confession of his deeds of mer- 
1 the part of Uieir objects. This 
is fully illustntled in the case of the 
woman healed of the issue. See on 
Mark v, 33. 2. Why, in IMs ease of 
the leper, and umilar cases, he com- 
manded silence, is fiiUy and conclusive- 
ly erplained by Mark in his account of 
tliis miracle. The man cured of this 
loproay did tw( otey out Lord; and the 
inconvenient consequencea show what 
the evils were which our Ijird wished 
to avoid. (Mark i, 46.) He went out 
and began to publish it loudly, and to 
blazt abroad Sie nuUtffr, insomuch that 
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^ Moses commanded, for a testi- 
mony unto them. 

5 Tj ®And when Jesus was en- 
tered into Capernaum, there 
came unto him a centurion, be- 
seeching hlTTI^ 

6 And saying, Lord, 'my serv- 
ant lieth at home sick of the 
palsy, grievously tormented. 

7 And Jesus saith unto him, 
I will come and heal him. 

8 The centurion anwered and 

d Leviticus 14. 4, 10; Luke 5. 14. e Luke 

7. 1, Ac. /Job 81. 13, 14; Acta 10. 7; CoL 

Jesus could no more efnter into the cUy, 
but was vnthout in desert places. How 
our Lord was incommoded by crowds, 
will appear from many passages. See 
Mark iii, 9, 20. The thoughtless popu- 
lace were, moreover, liable, in some 
fit of enthusiasm, to attempt to make 
him a temporal king, and so embroil 
him with the government. See notes 
on Matt, xii, 16-21. 3. Our Lord most 
wisely desired to be the selecter of his 
own preachers and proclaimers. He 
justly esteemed it not according to a 
divine order, that devils should be the 
free testifiers to his divinity. Nor was 
every man who was the object of his 
mercy well qualified by dignity, pru- 
dence, understanding, or accuracy, to 
give a correct impress of his divine 
power and mission. His own apostles 
even, after long training and more than 
one trial, did he find scarce fit to utter 
his truth or proclaim his deeds and 
character. His only proper expositor, 
except in peculiar cases, was him- 
self 4. Why he bade the demoniac 
of Gadara publish his deliverance 
abroad is explained in our comment 
on the place. (See on Mark v, 19.) Our 
Lord was about leaving that country, 
and so was not liable to the incon- 
veniences mentioned above; he was 
leaving many traducers, and so needed 
one outspoken defender and preacher. 

But. . .show thyself to the priest — Some 
commentators suppose that the Saviour 
silenced him until he had seen the 
priest, in order that the priest might 



said, Lord, «! am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under 
my roof: but ** speak the word 
only, and my servant shall be 
healed. 

9 For I am a man under au- 
thority, having soldiers under 
me : and I say to this man^ Go, 
and he goeth ; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he 
doeth it. 



8. 11; 4. 1; PhUemon 1&- 
AE8a.107.90. 



Luke IS. 19. SL 



pronounce him clean, uninfiuenced by 
any rumour of his miracles. But our 
Lord utters no wnUl. He gives the 
man no permission to proclaim it after 
he has seen the priest A testimony 
vmfo them — ^That tikey may know that 
a mighty cleanser is here. It was a 
most suitable case to present to the 
priesthood, because it came by law 
under their notice, (Lev. xiv, 2, 10, 
21,) because of its peculiar symbolical 
significance, and because of its demon- 
strative character. It was a problem 
which they would be at a loss how 
to solve, but by admitting his divine 
mission. 

§ 37. — Second Mikaolb — ^Healing the 
Centurion's Servant, 5-13. 

5. Entered into Capemawnr— From 
the Sermon on the Mount. Ceniurion — 
A Eoman captain over a hundred men, 
As Lake Gennesaret was a water of no 
little traffic between northern Syria 
and Palestine, so Capernaum was a port 
of revenue, and the abode of a Koman 
garrison to keep the turbulent Galilean 
peasantry in order. The centurion on 
the present occasion was evidently one 
whose residence in Palestine 4iad de- 
tached him from the paganism of his 
Koman education. He had traced in 
Judaism evidences of truth which 
touched his heart. He almost seems a 
prototype ol Oomelius in the Acts. 

9. /. . .Wider authority. . . Go, and hs 
goeth — The centurion here utters to the 
Lord a beautifiil parable. As I am a 
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10 When Jesus heard it, he 
marvelled, and said to them that 
followed, Verily I say unto you, 
I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel. 

11 And I say unto you. That 
*many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven : 

^iGen. 12. 8; Isa. 2. 2, 3; U. 10; Mai. 1. 11; 
Lake 13. 29; Acts 10. 45; IL 18; 14. 27; Romans 
15.&-12; £ph.8.e. 

captain on earth, thou art captain of 
the armies of heaven. As I send men 
and they obey, so canst thou send 
death or life, disease or restoration, and 
they shall obey thy order. 

Afl the preceding miracle was per- 
formed with a touch, so this was done 
through distance of space. 

10. 27by not in Israel — The entire 
chosen people of God is now thus sig- 
nally 8urp^i>ssed in faith in its own Mes- 
siah by this poor incoming G^ntUel 
How striking a commentary upon the 
apostle's words, Rom. ix, 31-32: "Is- 
rael hath not attained to righteousness. 
Wherefore? Because they sought it 
not by faith." 

11. Ma/ny. . .from the east and west — 
Our Lord here predicts the call of the 
Gentiles to occupy a place in the Gospel 
dispensation. With Abraham — They 
should become his spiritual descendants, 
and occupy the place of his natural oflf- 
spring. Sit down — Rather recline. The 
image is taken from a banquet, and the 
ancients did not sit at table on chairs, 
"but reclined upon couches. Kingdom 
of heaven — ^Both above and below. 

12. Children of the kingdom — ^Natural 
Jews. The kingdom of heaven, that 
is, the Gospel dispensation, including 
the kingdom of glory as well as of 
grace, is represented as a divine ban- 
quet, in which, while the Jews, the 
natural children of the kingdom^ are ex- 
cluded, the repentant Gentiles take 
their couches with Abraham and the 
other ancestral patriarchs. The heir- 
ship hy faith is substituted for the 



12 But '^the children of the 
kingdom ^ shall be cast out into 
outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

13 And Jesus said imto the 
centurion. Go thy way; and as 
thou has believed, so be it done 
unto thee. And his servant 
was healed in the selfsame hour. 

14 T °^And when Jesus was 

k Chap. 21. 43. 1 Chap. 18. 42, 60; 22. 18* 

24. 51; 25. 80; Xuke 13. 28; 2 Pet. 2. 17: Jo'le 18. 
m Mark 1. 29. 80, 31; Luke 4. 88, 39. 

heirship by birth, and the spiritual 
guests are the true children of Abra- 
ham. 

Outer da/rkness — The figure of a ban- 
quet is carried out. The splendour, 
the joy, the society, the feast within, 
are an emblem of God's kingdom below 
and above. The darkness of the streets 
without is an emblem of deep horror. 
The streets of Eastern cities are narrow 
and filthy; all the outdoor comfort 
being reserved for the court or square 
yard enclosed within the area of the 
building. At night they are totally 
dark, being unillumined even by rays 
from a window. Robbers and ferocious 
dogs render them dangerous. "We have 
thence a strong image of that utter de- 
spair, darkness, and death of a soul ex- 
cluded from God, and left to weeping 
amd gnashing of teeth. 

§ 28. — ^Third Miracle — ^Healin(J Pb- 
ter's Wife's Mother, 14, 15. 

The pecuUarity of this miracle seems 
to be that it was performed upon a per- 
son who would remain a present and 
permanent witness of the fact. It 
would, no doubt, contribute its share 
to produce that firm and earnest faith 
in the heart of Peter, the most eminent 
of the apostles, which he displayed so 
conspicuously in life and in death. 

14. And when Jesus was come into 
Peter^s hcmse — This third miracle in 
Matthew's group was performed on our 
Lord's previous visit to Capernaum, 
(Mark i, 29-31,) before the delivery of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It took 
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come into Peter's house, he saw 
**his wife's mother laid, and sick 
of a fever. 

15 And he touched her hand, 
and the fever left her : and she 
arose, and ministered unto 
them. 

16 ^ ®When the even was 
come they brought unto him 
many that were possessed with 
devils: and he cast out the 

n 1 Cor. 9. 5 . o Mark 1. 82. Ac ; Loke 4. 40. 41. 

plac©, as we learn by Mark, immediate- 
ly after his curing a demoniac in the 
synagogue, on the Sabbath. Of Tabiga, 
the grand manufacturing suburb of 
Capernaum, Dr. Thomson says: "As 
there is considerable marshy land about 
this Tabiga, may not this account for 
the prevfdence of fevers at Caperna- 
um? for here it was, of course, that 
Peter's wife's mother lay «ck of a fever. 
"Fevers of a very mahgnant type are 
still prevalent, particularly in summer 
and autumn, owing, no doubt, to the 
extreme heat acting upon these marshy 
plains, such as the Butaiha, at the in- 
flux of the Jordan." 

Peter^s house — ^And his brother An- 
drew's also, as Mark says. Peter is 
mentioned alone by Mattiiew firom his 
stronger personal character. 

Wife^s mother — So the Papists have 
to confess that the first pope was a 
married man. And 1 Cor. ix, 5, plainly 
shows that he led about his wife in his 
apostolic missions. So little author- 
ized by Scripture is the Romish enforce- 
ment of clerical celibacy. Laid sich — 
Evidently no slight indisposition. 

15. Be touched her hand — Mark says 
that he also raised her and grasped her 
hand. Luke says that he rebuked the 
disorder, so that perhaps he also spoke. 
In these different points the evangelist 
who adds something more, does not 
contradict him who says the less. 

Ministered tmto them — A token both 
of her real and sudden cure of what 
Luke calls "a great fever," and of her 
gratitude for its performance. 

16. Even — Old English for evening. 



spirits with his word, and healed 
ail that were sick : 

17 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, p Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare ater 
sicknesses. 

18 T" Now when Jesus saw 
great multitudes about him, he 
gave commandment to depart 
imto the other side. 

1> Isaiah 68. 4; lPeterSL31 



Some say they waited for evening to 
avoid the heat of the day. But as it 
was Sabbath, and we read of no other 
instance of withholding the sick until 
evening, doubtless they waited until the 
Jewish Sabbatical hours were over. 

17. Thai it mighi be fuifiUed— It can, 
in a true sense, be said that the pro- 
phetic Scriptures must be fulfilled. And 
in a subordinate sense, it can be truly 
said that things were done that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled; and this 
without either saying that audi was 
the intention of the doers, or that they 
could not do otherwise. They freely 
acted to fiilfil prophecy, bec^uise pro- 
phecy foretold what they would treeiy 
do. Esaias — ^Isa.liii,4. Took ow infirm- 
ities, amd hare our sicknesses — Siclmess, 
mortality, temporal death, are as truly 
a part of the great penalty of sin, as the 
very pains of hell itselfl All these were 
borne by tiie Saviour in the form of 
atoning sufferings on the cross. It was 
by this substitutional suffering in our 
stead, that the man Christ Jesus was 
entitled to redeem us f^om hell and re- 
lieve us from even the earthly part of 
our woes. He healed sicknesses, there- 
fore, by bearing even them in his own 
body on the tree. 

g 50. — FOITBTH MiRAOLE — StILLXH6 
THE Tbmfbst, 18-27. 

18. Now when Jeaus saw — Matthew 
now selects a miracle which took place 
much later in his ministry than the las^ 
(see Hist. Synop.,) and of which the pe- 
culiarity is that it manifests our Loitl'B 
command over the elements. He here 
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19 ^And a certain scribe came, 
and said unto him, Master, I 
will follow thee whithersoever 
then goest. 

20 And Jesus saith mito him, 
The foxes have holes, and 'the 

ff Loke 9. 57, 58. r Psa. 84. 3; 101 17. 

«l8a.58. 8; 1 Cor. 8.9. 

rules as Lord of external nature. The 
offier side — Of Lake Grennesaret. He 
crossed from west to east. 

19-22. Matthew here relates two inci- 
dents illustrating our Lord's selectipn 
of disciples. Two contrasted cases are 
presented. In the first, a disciple of no 
ordinary qualifications offers himself, and 
is not accepted. Li the other a chosen 
disciple presents a very strong plea for 
being excused, but is imperatively re- 
tained. 

Luke adds a third instance of a man 
who was almost ready te follow our 
Lord, but had a small cause for post- 
ponement; our Lord rejects him. 

The incident which Matthew here 
relates of the scribe^ is placed by Luke 
in a very different part of the Lord's 
history. Yet in Luke it stands isolated 
like a separate anecdote, whereas here 
in Matthew it has the air of being a 
proposition made by the scribe to our 
Lcnrd as he was about to cross the lake. 

19. A certain scribe — ^As a profes- 
sional man, read in law, aud probably 
of tiie tribe of Levi, he would appear to 
be a more eligible disciple than the 
fisherman or the toll-gatherer. Whith- 
eraoever — ^He seems prepared for trials. 
There is no proof of any ambitious 
motive. Yet our Lord sees that he has 
not the material for a true apostle. He 
neither accepts nor rejects hun ; he only 
gives a vivid picture of his own poor 
aoooDomodations, and the scribe's ardour 
seems to evaporate. It is very prob- 
able that the scribe acted more wisely 
in staying than in going. He would 
have spoiled perhaps a good scribe, and 
nave made a poor apostle. Not every 
profound Christian scholar is bound to 
be a preacher of the Gospel. He does 
not seem to have even persisted to cross 
the Gennesaret. There are those who 



birds of the air have nests ; but 
the "Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head. 

21 *And another of his disci- 
ples said unto him. Lord, "suffer 
me first to go andbury my father. 



t Lake 9.59, eO.- 
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have an idea that there is something in 
the life of a missionary attractive and 
romantic. When such are the motives, 
a most miserable failure results. 

20. Son of mam — This title designates 
our Lord as truly man^ in distinction from 
his being also Son of God. This humbler 
title is used seventy-one times in the 
New Testament, and in every case, with 
a single exception, by our Lord himself. 
The martyr Stephen, (Acts vii, 56,) be- 
holding his glorified humanity at the 
right hand of God, uses this epithet. 
Foxes have ^fes— "WUd animals have their 
regular habitations and their homes, but 
the divine One is homeless on earth. 

21. Aru)ther of his disciples — ^It may 
be more intelligibly rendered: ^^ Another, 
being one of his disciples^ Tradition 
says it was Philip. It is clear he was 
one of the twelve, for our Lord does not 
excuse him at his request. Nothing 
but the apparent solemn duty which 
formed the reason for the request justi- 
fied the making it, for in the instance 
added by Luke a slight reason offered 
was ground of reproof and rejection. 

Bury my fath&r — ^Who is aged, and 
needs my care until he goes down to 
the grave. Alas I before he dies and 
the burial is accomplished, the Son of 
man will have finished his ministry, and 
thou wilt have lost thy apostleship. 

But most commentators understand 
that the father lies already a corpse, 
and the disciple asks a dispensation 
from duty to go and bury him. With 
this interpretation there is a deep rigour 
in our Lord's words. He must then be 
understood to declare that a higher duty 
is pressing upon him than even the 
burying his dead father. The Gospel is 
more than the paternal corpse. Other 
relatives may perform that task, on 
whom rests no higher duly. And per- 
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22 But Jesus said unto him, 
Follow me, and *let the dead 
bury their dead. 

23 1" And when he was en- 
tered into a ship, his disciples 
followed him. 

24 yAnd behold, there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, inso- 
much that the ship was covered 
with the waves: but he was 
asleep. 



CD Eph. 2. 15; 1 Tim. 5. 6.- 



Mark 4. 87, Ac. ; 



haps our Lord recognized that if this 
disciple went, there was danger that he 
would soon be numbered with the mor- 
ally dead who were burying the corpo- 
really dead. Our Lord may have per- 
ceived a worldliness in his heart and in 
his request that would have involved 
him in danger. The tenderest ties 
are often the conductors of temptation. 
The man who is Willing to delay his obe- 
dience to God's call, may find in his delay 
the snare that will involve him in ruin. 

22. FoUowme — ^Infinite interests must 
take precedence of the finite. Dead 
bury their dead — ^The maxim is pointed 
with a play upon the double sense of 
the word dead. Let the spiritually dead 
bury the corporeally dead. Let a sec- 
ular world perform its duties to its sec- 
ular members. Our duties must be 
applied to a life eternal. Luke adds, 
(chap, viii^ 60,) "But go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God." 

Did the three instances of settling the 
matter of following our Lord occur on 
the same day? Perhaps so. They 
raay have transpired in view of our 
Lord's passing over the lake into the 
wild Gadarene country. 

Or, the first one having occurred at 
that time, the Evangelists may intro- 
duce the other instances by association 
of similarity, as alike illustrating the 
mode of our Lord's choice of apostles. 
It was not because our Lord could not 
have selected men of rank and influence 
for the sacred oflBce, but for deeper 
reasons, that he called the humble la- 
borious laymen. 

23. Ship — A small, open fishing boat. 



25 And his disciples came to 
him^ and awoke him, saying. 
Lord, save us : we perish. 

26 And he saith unto them. 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith? Then *he arose, 
and rebuked the winds and 
the sea : and there was a great 
calm. 

27 But the men marvelled, 
saying. What manner of man is 

Luke 8. 2S, Ac. » PBa. S6. 7; 89. 9; 107. 20. 

24. There arose a greoA tempest — ^It 
was not so much a storm oa a gust or 
hurricane— a wind-storm ; " one of those 
incidents," says Stanley, "towhidi ev- 
ery mountain lake, more or less, and the 
Sea of Galilee, from its situation, especial- 
ly, is subject. Through ono of the deep 
ravines, breaking through the hiUs to 
the shore, there came down a storm of 
wind on the lake, in a moment the 
still waters were aroused as by an 
earthquake, and the waves filled the 
boat. Almost every feature of the story 
which follows can be traced to the 
locality." 

25. We perish — ^We are now perish- 
ing, while thou art sleeping. Like Jonah, 
he slept ; but, unlike Jonah, he was the 
arrester} not the cause, of the storm. 

26. Of little faith — Our Lord's exquis- 
ite language does not charge that they 
had no faith, but little. They had, in- 
deed, as Mark reports his words, " no 
faith," that is, to hush the elements or 
their own panic ; but they had faith that 
their Master could. Rebuked the winds 
— As a master rebukes a raging animal 
Oreat calm — The calm was great from 
the completeness of the stillness ; and 
great from the contrast with the previ- 
ous storm ; and great as a product of a 
wonderful power. And with it the ter- 
rors of their hearts, the winds and waves 
within the soul, were composed. So 
when the fearfiil sinner resorts to Christ, 
his word of forgiveness allays the storm, 
and there is a great calm. 

27. TJiemenmarveUed — Nottheworfc- 
men of the boat, for the disciples were 
probably their own workmen. They are 
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iMs, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him ! 

28 T * And when he was come 
to the other side into the coun- 
try of the Gergesenes, there 
met hun two possessed with 
devils, coming out of the tombs, 
exceeding fierce, so that no man 
might pass by that way. 

29 And behold, they cried 
out, saying, ^What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of God? art thou come 
hither to torment us before the 
time? 

30 And there was a good way 
off from them a herd of many 
swine feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, 
saying, K thou cast us out, suf- 
fer us to go away into the herd 
of swine. 



a Mark 6. 1, Ac; Luke 8. 96, &c. p Acts 16. 17 ; 

James 2. 19. 



called the men, as a humbling term, in 
comparison with him, the divine one. 
Wliai manner of man — They expected, 
indeed, that he would save them; but 
they were overwhelmed with the majesty 
and ease with which he issued his orders 
to tho elements, and at the submission 
with which they, hke Hving intelligen- 
ces, are hushed by his word. 

§ 42. — ^FiFTH Miracle — Dispossessing 
TWO Demoniacs, 28-34. 

Matthew pursues our Lord's course 
acro^ tho lake, in order to narrate a 
miracle which displays our Lord's au- 
thority over the powers of hell, as this 
shows his command over the elements 
of the earth. 

This miracle is more fully narrated by 
Markf to whose account, and our notes 
thereon, the reader is referred. 

It may be proper here to note, how- 
ever, that between the .two accounts 
there is a difference in regard to the 
number of demoniacs dispossessed. Mat- 
thew mentions two; Mark and Luke 

Vol. I.— 8 



32 And he said unto them. Go. 
And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of 
swine: and behold, the whole 
herd of swine ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 

33 And they that kept them 
fled, and went their ways into 
the city, and told every thing, 
and what was befallen to the 
possessed of the devils. 

34 And behold, the whole city 
came out to meet Jesus: and 
when they saw him, ^they be- 
sought him that he would de- 
part out of their coasts. 

CHAPTER IX. 

AND he entered into a ship, 
and passed over, *and came 
into his own city. 

c Deut. 5. 25 ; 1 Kings 17. 18 ; Luke 5. 8 ; Acts 16. 39. 
a Chap. 4. 13. 

note but one. Here is variation, but 
not contradiction. He who says there 
is two of course includes the one. He 
who mentions the one does not deny the 
other. The two evangeUsts doubtless 
specify the one which was the more bold 
and prominent. There was a second 
less marked, whom they pass over, but 
Matthew mentions. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In this chapter the group of ten spe- 
cimen MIRACLES given by Matthew is 
completed. They are selected from dif- 
ferent periods of our Lord's ministry, 
and their place in order of time will be 
found by referring to the Historical 
Synopsis. The miracles of the present 
chapter are yji'e, namely: 1. The para- 
lytic; 2. The infirm woman; 3. The 
ruler's daughter; 4. The two bUnd; 
5. The dumb demoniac. 

1. To his awn city — His own by resi- 
dence, Capernaum. See note on iv, 13. 

This verse properly closes the narra- 
tive of our Lord's excursion across Gron- 
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2 ^And behold, they brought 
to him a man sick of the palsy, 
lying on a bed : *and Jesus see- 
ing their faith said unto the sick 



I Mark 2. 3 ; Luke 5. 18. 



nesaret and his retuni. What follows 
occurred at Caperaaum some time pre- 
vious, and before his Sermon on the 
Mount. 

§ 30. — Sixth Miracle — The Palst 
CURED, 2-8. 

The main points in this miracle are 
these: 1. Such is the true faith of the 
man himself^ beheld by our Lord's dis- 
cerning spirit, that he pardoni his sins 
before he heals liis palsy. It is first 
soul, and then body. So when the 
wreck made by sin in our entire nature 
is repaired, man will become physically 
perfect. 2. Our Lord is a perfect logi- 
cian. He places here the miracle as 
proof, in close succession after his claim 
of forgiving power as the thing to be 
proved. No geometrician could ever 
bring proposition and demonstration in- 
to closer contact. "Thy sins be forgiven 
thee," is, first, the proposition, and then 
the miracle is the proof His miracles 
demonstrate that he is connected and 
clothed with the divine power by which 
he forgives the penitent. Miracles are 
therefore Intended to be a demonstra- 
tion of divine authority. 3. Our Lord 
reads the conscious thoughts of men. 
:,He gave the blaspheming scribes a proof 
to their inward consciousness that he 
Iflaew their hearts. See note on v, 4. 

2. Behold, they brought . . .palsy — ^It 
appears by the parallel passage in Luke, 
that there were present a number of 
Pharisees and doctors from north and 
south, even from as far as Jerusalem. 
Our Lord either addressed the crowd 
from the court gallery, or in the large 
reception room. They brought. . .lyiTig 
on a bed — Mark says he was brought 
by four men. Palsy seems to be a 
contraction of the word paralysis. It 
implies the loss of the power of mus- 
cular motion. Seeing their faith — But 
what special display of faith, calling 
even for the forgiveness of the man's 



of the palsy; Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. 
3 And behold, certain of the 



Chapter 8. 10. 



sins, does there here appear ? "We should 
not know from Matthew's brief account ; 
but Mark and Luke, without any such de- 
sign, explain the matter. They furnish 
the absent fact, and thus unintention- 
ally show how a true event is the basis 
of all the common narrative. Such 
was the crowd in the room where our 
Lord was, that they could not bring 
their couch before him. They there- 
fore ascended a flight of stairs which ran 
up the house from the court, or per- 
haps stairs belongmg to some adjoining 
house, and mounted the roof. They 
tore up the matting, of which the slight 
roof was composed, and let the pal- 
sied man down into the room or gal- 
lery where our Lord and the assem- 
bly were. Prom this two things 
are evident: First, the man himself 
was probably a personage of no ordi- 
nary consequence, to presume on such 
a procedure ; and, second, his fiuth must 
have been strong to induce h\m to force 
his bearers through such a process. 
For a description of an Oriental house 
and explanation of the circumstances of 
the narrative, see supplementary note 
at end of the chapter. Son^ be of good 
cheer — Disease had rendered him des- 
perate; perhaps the consciousness of 
having, by evil courses, brought on hia 
condition, induced penitence ; so that in 
the presence of our Lord hi? heart had 
sunk. Sweet, then, were the words of 
the blessed Jesus, calling him son, en- 
couraging his heart, and forgiving his 
sin. Thy sins be forgiven thee — Our 
Lord here has a double purpose. In the 
man he sees repentance and faitli, and 
his first purpose is to show him mercy. 
In the scribes' hearts he knows there is 
impenitence and cavil, and he meanfl 
to reftite, and even, if it were possible, 
furnish argument to convince them. 

3. Blasphemeth — ^By its proper force, 
this word means to slander or reproach. 
Here it means to infringe the divine 
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eeribes said within themselves, 
This man blasphemeth. 

4 And Jesus <^ knowing their 
thoughts said, Wherefore think 
ye evil in your hearts ? 

5 For whether is easier, to say. 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or 
to say, ® Arise, and walk? 

6 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) 

d PBft. 1S9. 2; chap. 12. 25; Mark 12. 15; Lake 
5.22: 6.8; 9.47; IL 17. 

attributes or impeach the divine char- 
acter in a presumptuous way. 

4. Kruming their thoughts — To know 
the hearts of men was, with the Jews, a 
test of the true Messiah's claims. When 
Bar Cocav declared himself Messiah, the 
rabbins quoted Isaiah xi, 3, and exam- 
ined him to see if he could reveal the 
secrets of their hearts. He failed, and 
they slew him. 

5. Whether is it easier to say — ^Thatis, 
to say it with a dear and visible effect to 
sustain it. Any popish priest can sat. 
Thy sins he forgiven thee, and the credu- 
lous may beheve that a miracle of par- 
don is performed. But it is not quite 
so easy to perform the bodOy miracle. 
The papist may claim that he performs 
a miracle in transforming the sacrament- 
al elements into real flesh and blood, 
and his followers may believe him. But 
it always takes a sensible and material 
miracle, attested beyond rational doubt, 
to make the moral miracle credible. 
When a man does heal the sick, and 
raise the dead at will, we may then be- 
gin to believe that he has authority to 
forgive the sins by which disease and 
death are produced. 

6. Power on earth — The counterpart 
of power in heaven. It could be no su- 
perior scientific skill, it could be no 
mere earthly magnetic power, it could 
be no accidental coincidence of events. 

Take up thy bed-^A light mattress. 
Other men brought him on the bed ; he 
can now carry hmiself away, bed and all. 

7. And he a/rose — Christ said, Arise, 



Arise, take np thy bed, and go 
unto thine house. 

7 And he arose, and departed 
to his house. 

8 But when the multitudes 
saw it^ they marvelled, and 
glorified God, which had given 
such power unto men. 

9 T 'And as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom : and he saith 

e Acts 8. 6; 4. 9. 10; 9. 84; 14. 8. 10. — /Mark 
2.14;Lnke6.27. 

and he a/rose. It is the public, instant- 
aneous succession of divine cause and 
effect To his house — Doubtless now the 
cheerful home of a happy occupant, 
whose body and soul were both made 
whole. 

8. Muttitudes saw it — "So motives of 
self-interest interfered to prevent their 
yielding to the force of demonstration. 
They glorified (rod. Had the hearts of 
the Pharisees and scribes, many of whom 
were present, been in a reasonable mood, 
they would have done the same. 

§ 31. — Call op Matthew. 

9. Matthew — The call erf" Matthew, as 
a consultation of the Synopsis will show, 
occurred early in the history of our 
Lord, before the Sermon on the Moimt. 
It is inserted in this group of miracles, 
we might almost suppose, because Mat- 
thew himself considered it a miracle of 
love and mercy to call and inspire him 
with so ready a faith and so prompt an 
obedience. Sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom — In the office of the receiver of the 
duties on the trades of Lake Gennes- 
aret. Sitting -^Br. Thomson remarks: 
" The people of this country sit at all 
kinds of work. The carpenter saws, 
planes, and hews with his hand-adze, 
sitting on the ground or upon the plank 
he is planing. The washerwoman sits 
by the tub; and, in a word, no one 
stands where it is possible to sit. Shop- 
keepers always sit ; and Levi sitting at 
the receipt of custom is the exact way 
to state the case." 
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unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose, and followed him. 

10 ^ « And it came to pass, as 
Jesus sat at meat in the house, 
behold, many publicans and sin- 
ners came and sat down with 
him and his disciples. 

11 And when the Pharisees 
saw it, they said unto his disci- 
ples. Why eateth your mas- 



g Mark 2. 15, Ac. ; Lake 5. 29, Ac. — h Chap. 
U. 19: Luke 5. 30: 15. 2. 

Mr. Morier, at Persepolis, observes: 
" Here is a station of rahdars, or toll- 
gatherers, appointed to levy a toll upon 
kafilers, or caravans of merchants; 
and who, in general, exercise their office 
with so much brutaUty and extortion 
that they are execrated by all travellers. 
The collections of the tolls are farmed, 
consequently extortion ensues ; and as 
most of the rahdars receive no other 
emolument than what they can exact 
over and above the prescribed dues 
from the traveller, their insolence is 
accounted for, and a cause sufficiently 
powerful is given for their insolence on 
the one hand, and the detestation in 
which they are held on the other. ' ' How 
unpopular the publicans were in the 
days of Matthew, is shown by the cus- 
tomary phrase, "pubhcans and sin- 
ners." 

He arose, and followed — The prompt- 
ness of Matthew is not emphasized or 
expatiated upon, but it appears in the 
striking rapidity of the narrative. The 
call of Matthew is the fourth instance 
of the matter of our Lord's eugaging a 
disciple which we have had to note in 
our comment. (See notes on viii, 19-22.) 
It differs in character from either of the 
other three. 

§ 52. — Conversation at Matthew's 
Feast, 10-lY. 

This fact occurred probably some six 
months after the caU mentioned in the 
last verse. 

10. At meat in the house — Luke in- 
forms us that it was in Matthew's or 
Levi's house. Publicans and sinners — 



ter with ^publicans and ^sin- 
ners? 

1 2 But when Jesus heard that, 
he said unto them. They that be 
whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick. 

13 But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, J I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice: for 
I am not come to call the right- 

i Gal. 2. 15. j Hosea 6. 6 ; Micah 6. 6, 7, 8 • 

chap. 12. 7. 

Men of unpopular reputation, and men 
guilty of wicked conduct. Matthew 
called to this feast not only his old asso- 
ciates the pubUcans, but many whom he 
would gladly bring under the reforming 
power of our Lord's discourse. He thus 
showed to his acquaintances and friends 
that he gloried in his Christian profes- 
sion and Christian hopes. 

11. Pharisees — ^Their very name sig- 
nifies separatists, indicating that they 
stood apart from the unholy masses. 
Said. . . Why — It was thought unsuit- 
able for a rabbi to eat with the com- 
monalty. 

12. Whole need not a physician — 
Here is the fundamental principle of 
benevolence on which he proceeded. 
He asked not, Where shall I find the 
wealthy, the honourable, or the learned? 
Such had their comforts, and would 
despise his offers. He visited not 
Herod or Caesar. He condescended to 
those whom all acknowledged to be 
miserable and lost. He thus visibly 
declared that the Saviour of man is em- 
phatically a Saviour of the lost. 

13. Wliat that TneaiiethA— 'Rosea, vi, 6. 
/ — Jehovah. WiU have — ^Will require 
from men. Mercy — The benevolent dis- 
position of soul toward our fellow- 
men. Not sacrifice — Instead of the 
right disposition of heart. It is a poor 
piety that attempts to be a substitute 
for virtue. Jehovah requires of us 
mercy like Christ's, rather than sacrifice 
like the Pharisee's. Righteous — As you 
esteem yourselves. Sinners — As you 
esteem these poor pubhcans and others 
at Matthew's table. If they were in- 
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eous, ^but sinners to repent- 
ance. 

14 ^ Then came to him the 
disciples of John, saying, ^ Why- 
do we and the Pharisees fast 
ofl, but thy disciples fast not? 

15 And Jesus said unto them, 
Can ^ the children of the bride- 
chamber mourn, as long as the 



X;l Tim. 1.15. 



18. 



--4 Mark 2. 18-22; Luke 6. 83-^; 
12. m John 3. 29. 



deed righteous, independently of Christ, 
Christ was no Saviour for them. But 
he went to the outcast to show that it 
is only as outcasts any of us can claim 
any share in his mission. 

14. Disciples of John — Their master 
was in prison, and their sorrowing 
hearts, influenced by the ascetic views 
of their master as well as by his 
calamitous circumstances, can hard- 
ly understand how Jesus is feasting 
with the publicans. They as little 
understand his benevolence as do the 
Pharisees ; but their false view is from 
a different standpoint. The sternest 
Old Testament spirit was in John 
and his mission. Our Lord here 
shows them the gladder temper of the 
Gospel. 

15. Children of th^ hride-chamher — 
These were the attendant young com- 
rades of the bridegroom, who assisted 
in the festivities of the wedding. Bride- 
groom — ^When the bridegroom should 
come to the house of the bride's father 
the wedding would proceed, and the hi- 
larity would begin. See notes on chap- 
ter XXV, 1-13. Christ is the glori- 
ous bridegroom who has come. He 
who was just now the physician for the 
sick, and so the source of health, is now 
the bridegroom for the anxious waiters, 
and so the source of joy. His disciples 
are the bridegroom's friends. Theirs 
is not the part of the Old Testament 
tarriers for his coming ; they belong to 
a gladder dispensation; they proclaim 
a Saviour come. Bridegroom shall he 
taken~-Tbd Saviour shall disappear. 
Then ahaU they fast — Sorrow then shall 
bo fbr his absence and for our distance 



bridegroom is with them? but 
the days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and "then shall they fast. 
16 No man putteth a piece of 
^ new cloth unto an old garment ; 
for that which is put in to fill it 
up taketh from the garment, and 
the rent is made worse. 

fi Acts 13. S, 3; 14. 23; 1 Cor. 7. 6. ^1 Or, roMf* 

or, tmwrougM cloth. 

from him, which shall sober the joy 
even of this dispensation ; but never a 
stern sadness which forgets that the 
Saviour has come, and that in spirit he 
is here evermore. The sentiment, then, 
stripped of its symbols, is this : My dis- 
ciples refuse to fast, in order to show 
that they belong to the new and joyous 
dispensation; yet after my departure 
Christians shall ever feel the sorrow of 
a distance from me temper the joy of 
my having come. 

Mr. Roberts remarks, in his illustra- 
tions, that when a man is gloomy and 
stem in the midst of surrounding joy, 
or upon some occasion demanding W- 
larity, his neighbour in the East would 
be apt to say : " What, do people weep 
in the house of marriage ? Is it a fu- 
neral or a marriage you are going to 
celebrate ?" Does a person go to cheer 
his friend,, he says, on entering the 
house, "I am come this day to the 
house of marriage." 

16. Piece of new cloth — Symbol of the 
spirit and mode of the new dispen- 
sation. Old ga/rment — The Old Testa- 
ment institutions and John's dispensa- 
tion. Bent is made worse — The new 
patch, undressed by the fuller, and 
moist, wiU shrink and rend the old 
worn garment's cloth. The sentiment 
is clear, by translation of the symbols. 
There is a contrariety between the old, 
stem dispensation of Moses and Elias, 
(the latter antityped in John,) and the 
new dispensation of peace and salva- 
tion. Our serene joy, fastened upon 
your gloomy dispensation, would be 
like a new patch on an old garment, 
unsightly and marring. The same 
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17 Neither do men put new 
■wine into old bottles: else the 
bottles break, and the wine nin- 
neth out, and the bottles perish : 
but they put new wine into new 
bottles, and both are preserved. 

18 T "While he spake these 
things tmto them, behold, there 
came a certain ruler, and wor- 
Bhipped him, saying. My daugh- 
ter is even now dead : bat come 



and lay tbj hand apon her, ana 
she shall hve. 

19 And Jesns arose, and fol- 
lowed him, and so did his dis- 
ciples. 

20 T PAnd behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an 
issue of blood twelve years, 
came behind Aim, and touched 
the hem of his garment : 

21 For she said within hefself, 



oUu-k&ttic: Lute S. U, Jbc. 



f. 35: Lake i. a. 



point iB iUuatratod hj additioiul sjm- 
Uils in the following reraea. 

n. NeiB tiiiae — Which baa yet to 
fenueQt. OUi boUUs—Theae bottles or 
flasks were made of leatber skins. When 
old and rigid, tbej were liable to burst 
from the fennentatioa of the newly 
nude wine. As bere again the new 




wine is the symbol of tbe new dispen- 
laUrm of Joy, and tbe old bottles are the 
Bymbol of the old di^ea30,tion of shad- 
ows; so the truth is again illustrated 
that new Christianity, with its living 
spirit, cannot afford to remain envelop- 
ed in the old sldn of ascetic Judaism. 
And this la the answer to the disciples 
of John, who wonder at the new fash- 
ion of Christ's disciples, who do not dis- 
Bgure their faces, according to tlie old 
cuatoin, with much lasting. 

Luke (t, 39) adds a sort of apology 
by our Lord for the prejudices eipres" 
ed in the query of John's disciple 



"No man also having drunk the old 
wine atraigkliBay desireth the new ; for 
he aaith, The old is better." So it takes 
a while for the disciple of Che old dis- 
pensation to accommodate hia feehngs 
to the new order of things. His at- 
tachments to the institutiona so mel- 
lowed, like wine, by time, induce him 
U> prefer them irom their very antjqiii- 
ty. He saith the old is better. There 
is, indeed, an eicellcQce about the old, 
there is something exciting and ferment- 
ing about the neai ; but the old must be 
worn out and disappear. The nem is 
truly au advance in eicellence. and it 

the man to repeat the constant aaw, 
"Tiieoldis better." 

§ S2. — Seventb MiHiCLE — RxisnJQ 
THE Ruler's Dauohtbb, lS-26. 

This miracle is narrated with greater 
detail by Mark, upon whose account 
see our comments. Mark v, 22-43. 

18. A certain ruler — A ruler of tho 
Bynag<^e at Caperuaum. His name 
was Jairoa. Worshipped — The Greek 
word implies reverence, but not neces- 
sarily divine worship. See note wi 
viii, 2. Enea nam dead — The exaggera- 
tion of his parental feelings. She liad 
not at that moment probably died. She 
shall live — The ruler's faith was firm. 

§ 62. — EiOHTH Miracle — Hbauks 
THE ISSDE, 20-22. 
20. Behold, a VKHiian — The evangrt- 
iat's narrative makes this, as it were, a 
miracle within a miracle. See nolw on 
Mark T, 25-34. 
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If I may but touch his garment, 
I shall be whole. 

22 But Jesus turned him about, 
and when he saw her, he said, 
Daughter, be of good comfort ; 
* thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And the woman was made whole 
jfrom that hour. 

23 'And when Jesus came in- 
to the ruler's house, and saw 
■the minstrels and the people 
making a noise, 

24 He said unto them, *Give 
place : for the maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn. 

25 But when the people were 
put forth, he went in, and took 
her by the hand, and the maid 
arose. 

Q Luke 7. 50; 8. 48; 17. 19; 18. 42. r Mark 

6. 38 ; Luke 8. 51. 8 See 2 Chr. 35. 25. 1 Acts 

20. 10. 2 Or, this fame. 

§ 53. — Ninth Miracle — CuRiNa two 
Blind, 27-31. 
2*7. Departed thence — Returned from 
the ruler's house to his own sojourn. 
Two Hind men — The curing of the 
blind was a frequent miracle of our 
Lord, as narrated by the evangeUsts. 
From the sandiness of the soil irritating 
the eyes with flying particles, as weU 
as from sleeping in the open air and ex- 
posing the eyes to the noxious night 
dews, the disease of blindness is much 
more prevalent in the East than among 
us. And as all our Lord's miracles of 
mercy to the body were emblems of 
mercy to the soul, this frequent miracle 
beautifully illustrates the Gospel power 
of relieving the spiritual blindness of 
sinners. Thou Son of David — They 
hereby acknowledged the royal lineage 
and consequent Messiahship of our 
Lord. The carpenter's son was truly 
by birth a pnnce; his pedigree, as 
given by the evangehsts, though 
doubtless seldom referred to or 
named by his lowly parents, was still 
on record. 



26 And 2 the fame hereof went 
abroad into all that land. 

27 T And when Jesus depart- 
ed thence, two blind men fol- 
lowed him, crying, and saying, 
^Thou Son of David, have mer- 
cy on us. 

28 And when he was come 
into the house, the blind men 
came to him: and Jesus saith 
unto them, ^Believe ye that I 
am able to do this ? They said 
unto him. Yea, Lord. , 

29 Then touched he their eyes, 
saying. According to your faith 
be it unto you. 

30 And their eyies were opened ; 
and Jesus straitly charged them, 
saying, ^See that no man know 
it, 

tiChap. 15. 22; 20. 30,31; Mark 10. 47; Luke 

18. 38. V Mark 9. 23, 24 ; John 4. 48, 50 ; 11. 26, 40. 

Chap. 8. 4; 12. 16; 17. 9; Luke 5. 14. 

28. Into the house — Where he dwelt at 
Capernaum. The bhnd men found him 
on the way, and followed him in, with 
supplication. Believe ye. . .lam able^^ 
They had shown faith both by calling 
him Son of David and following him into 
the house. But the Lord proceeds still 
farther to draw out their faith. Con- 
fession confirms faith. They must con- 
fess, and they will doubly profit by the 
miracle. 

29. Tbtiched their eyes — As if his fin- 
ger were the conductor of the power. 
But the act served to show that the 
cure was no accidental coincidence. It 
visibly manifested that the work was 
his. According to your faith — So that 
the measure of faith which you have 
shall be exactly justified, sustained, and 
rewarded. Thus faith is a readiness to 
receive of God. Though it has no mer- 
it to deserve a reward, yet it is the right 
state of soul to receive God's truth and 
mercy. 

30. That no man know it — Not every 
man is fit to preach the Gospel who 
has received God's mercy. Not every 
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31 ^But they, when they were 
departed, spread abroad his 
fame in all that country. 

32 1^ 'As they went out, be- 
hold, they brought to him a 
dumb man possessed with a devil. 

33 And when the devil was cast 
out, the dumb spake: and the 
multitudes marvelled, saying, It 
was never so seen in Israel. 

V Mark 7. 36. z Chap. 12. 22; Luke 11. 14. 

a Chap. 12. 24; Mark 3. 22; Luke 11. 15. 

time is proper for proclaiming the truth. 
Compard on chap, viii, 4. 

31. Spread airoad his fame — ^Affec- 
tionately disobedient 1 It was not like 
the disobedience of a hater of Christ, 
but still it was a disobedience and a 
wrong. Young converts often err even 
in their Christian zeal. 

§ 54. — Tenth Miracle — Curinq a 
DUMB Demoniac, 32-34. 

3 2 . Dumb mxin possessed with a devil — 
His dumbness was not (like that in 
Mark vii, 31-37) a natural defect, but 
produced upon him by an evil power. 
It only required the expulsion of the 
evil one to reUeve the disqualification. 
Our natural evils spring from sin, 
and therefore Satan joins with them, 
when he can, against us. Sin, Sa- 
tan, and disease are aUied enemies of 
man. 

34. But the Pharisees said — ^What 
could they say? Not that he never 
performed any miracles. Not that his 
miracles were ever contrary to mercy, 
benevolence, peace, and every divine 
virtue. And yet they ascribed the whole 
system of miraculous works to Satan. 
As if they did not know that all devil- 
ish manifestations are ever mahgnant, 
base, and sensual. 

With this closes the group of nine 
miracles of the last two chapters. (In- 
troduction to chap, viii.) They should be 
studied to see what a variety of kinds 
they embrace, and with what a variety 
of incidents they are attended. They are 
selected, too, from an immense number. 
They imply power over diseaae, life, | 



34 But the Pharisees said, 
*He casteth out devils through 
the prince of the devils. ' 

35 **And Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages, *^ teaching 
in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing every sick- 
ness and every disease among 
the people. 

h Mark 6. 6: Luke 13. 22. c Chapter 4. 28. 

elements, brutes, devils, and the secrets 
of men's hearts. They exhibit touches 
of tenderness, faith, gratitude, and 
wonder. But in the background is a 
party of deep, mahgnant, calumniating 
enemies, who hate him because he is 
pure and good, and wiU disbelieve be- 
cause they hate. Hatred will give 
spring to action, and they will land in 
crimes which the soul shudders to men- 
tion. 

§ 56. — Preparation for sendinq 
forth the twelve, 35-38. 

Matthew having, in chapters fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, given the platform 
of the new dispensation, and in chapters 
eighth and ninth, specimens of our Lord's 
miracles, proceeds now to narrate the 
occasion and mode of sending forth his 
disciples upon their ministrations. The 
present paragraph gives a summary of 
our Lord's travels and ministry previ- 
ous to his solemn declaration that the 
labourers were too few for harvest. 
The evangehst proceeds, then, in the 
next chapter, to relate how our Lord 
sent the "labourers " forth. 

35. Went about all the cities and vil- 
lages — Before sending forth his preach- 
ers, over how wide a circuit, and with 
what an active ministry, did our Lord 
himself precede them. He was the orig- 
inal itinerant, and they but his commis- 
sioned imitators. Cities and villages — 
Wlierever he found a sufficiently dense 
population. Synagogues — The Jewish 
synagogues were the first scene of the 
preached Gospel ; and so acceptable was 
our Lord's preaching, that the Jdwisb 
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36 ^ *But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion oa tbem, because 
they ^fainted, and were scat- 
tered abroad, 'as sheep having 
DO shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto hia dis- 



-Z Or, w*rt Ured and lav 



people of GaJilee did DOt exclude him 
See nole on chap, iv, 23. 

Preackijig the gospel. , .IteoHng. . .sich- 
neat — His mercy to the body secured 
reception for hia medidne for the soul, 

36. Whea he sajB Vie miUitudeit— That 
is, whenever, during his drcuit, he saw 
the vast congragations attracKd by the 
fkme of his works and Uateuiug with 
ready ear to his words. Se viaa moved 
wn'Sft camfiatsioa — A tender pity would 
arise \a his heart, day alter day, at the 
sight of the successive crowds. Be- 
eauae they fainted— The epithet fainted 
is applied to them in their character of 
sheep, who are tcorried and echaiisled in 
the way. Saving no sftgJiej-d— Even 
Uoses is no shepherd to then), for 
the Qalileuis were half Gentile ia 
thmr views. Their proftssed relig- 
ious teachers weze rather violvea 
than ih^plierds, who fed upon rath- 
er than fed the flock. The words 
of truth and mercy from the Hpa of 
Jesns were new to their ears and 
heu-ts. Doubtless the evangelist, 
in this verse, expresses the feeling 
of the Saviour in tlie very words 
which f^ll from bis own hps. 

37. Tliai saMk fte— Probably on 



dples, 'The harvest truly m 
plenteous, but the labourers are 
few; 

38 *Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth labourers into 
his harvest. 



—/Luke M. 2; 



38. Pray ye therefore — For though it 
be the act of God, it depends upon the 
prayer of man. Divine operation waits 
upon human co-operation. God will do, 
in answer to prayer, what will not be 
done without prayer. Low laith in the 
Church produces slow development of 
the work of salTstioD. No doubt oiar 
Lord primarily has in view the Jewish 
multitudes before him. Yet in more 
distant prospect ia to be included the 
wide field of the worUi and its vast har- 

And now, in the next chapter, wo 
find Jesus sending forth bis Twelve. 



Supi 



NOTB to Vbksb 2. 



cuit. The harvest indy is pfcnfcma 
— He views the vast multitudes 
scattered over the plains as a vast 
field of grain, which had now rip- 
ened tbr the Gospel sickle. So in 
John iv, 35, he exclaims in a sim- 
ilar figure to his disciples, Behold, 
1 say unto you, lift up your eyes 
and look on the flelda, for they are 
white already to harvest. The labmrers 
are /«o— The Gospel reapers for this 
vast white field — where are they! 
Konc ae jet but lorselL 




The Oriental houses, very unlike our 
OWQ, were low frames with flat roofa, 
so constructed as to enclose a square 
yard or emtri under the open sliy 'n 
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CHAPTER X. 

AND * when he h^fd called un- 
to him his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power ^against 



a Marks. 13, 14; 6. 7; Luke 



They are built for privacy, and so pre- 
sent to the street (which is very nar- 
row) almost a blank waU; and the 
doors and windows open and front in- 
wardly toward the court. 

From the street you enter such a 
house by a small door into a passage 
way leading directly to the court. The 
court is generally paved, with perhaps 
a fountain or well in its centre. As you 
enter the court from the passage way 
you see opposite you, across the court, 
the ordinary reception room for visitors. 
Or, ascending a flight of steps, as you 
have entered the court, you mount to 
the floor of the upper story. This up- 
per story is lined with a gallery or 
piazza, projecting from all the four walls 
toward the court, with its edges made 
safe for walkers by a railing or balus- 
trade. 

It has been made a matter of much 
skeptical query how this paralytic 
could be thus let down through the 
roof to Jesus. Mr. Kitto supposes that 
our Saviour stood in the crowded gal- 
lery and addressed the multitude who 
densely filled the court below. The 
bearers of the paralytic, ascending the 
stairs near the entry of the court, and 
finding the gallery crowded, mounted 
the stairs leading to the roo£ As the 
gallery had a slight covering, the man 
was easily let down by its removal. 

Dr. Thomson says: "The houses of 
Capernaum, as is evident from the ruins, 
were like those of modem villages in 
this same region, low, very low, with flat 
roofs, reached by a stairway from the 
yard or court. Jesus probably stood m 
the open lewan, [or reception room,] and 
the crowd were around and in front of 
him. Those who carried the paralytic, 
not being able ' to come at him for the 
press,' ascended to the roof, removed 
60 much of it as was necessary, and 
let their patient down through the 
aperture. 



unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and aU manner of disease. 
2 Now the names of the twelve 

6. 13; 9. 1. 1 Or, over. 

" The roof is only a few feet high, and 
by stooping down and holding the cor- 
ners of the couch, merely a tliickly pad- 
ded quilt, as at present in this region, 
they could let down the sick man with- 
out any apparatus of ropes or cords to 
assist them. I have often seen it done, 
and done it myself, to houses in Lebanon, 
but there is always more dust than is 
agreeable. The materials now em- 
ployed for roofs are beams about three 
feet apart, across which short sticks are 
arranged close together and covered 
with thickly matted tiiom-brush, called 
bellan. Over this is spread a coat of 
stiff mortar, and then comes the marl 
or earth, which makes the roo£ Now 
it is easy to remove any part of this 
without injuring the rest. No objection 
therefore would be made on this ac- 
count by the owners of the house. 
They had merely to scrape back the 
earth from a portion of the roof over the 
lewan, take up the thorns and short 
sticks, and let down the couch between 
the beams at the very feet of Jesus. 
The end achieved, they could easily re- 
store the roof as it was before." 

CHAPTER X. 

§ 51 — The Twelve instructed, and 

SENT ON A Trial Mission, 1-42. 

Twelve — Why was the number twelve 
selected ? Doubtless in allusion to the 
twelve tribes of Israel. In Matt, xix, 
28, Jesus says to his twelve disciples: 
" Te shall sit on twelve thrones, judg- 
mg the twelve tribes of Israel." By 
this sacred number our Lord intimated 
to the Jewish nation that he, the heir 
of David, and God's Messiah or Anoint- 
ed One, was king of Israel, and these 
his tribal judges or viceroys. 

2. Apostles — The word apostle signi- 
fies one sent. It is derived from the 
Greek word airoaTeX^^o, aposidlo, which 
is the very word used in verse 6, and 
translated sent forth. 
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apostles are these; The first, 
Simon, ^who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother ; James 



& John 



§ 35. — Catalogue op the Twelve, 

2-4. 
By a careful comparison of the four 
different Apostolic catalogues given by 
the narrators, we shall find them di- 



the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother ; 
3 Philip, and Bartholomew; 



1. 42. 



visible, as below, by parallel lines, into 
three classes ; each class being headed 
by the same name, and each class includ- 
ing the same names, but with the lower 
names in each class variously ranged: 



8 

9 
10 
U 
12 


Matthew x, 2-4. 


Mark ill. 16-19. 


Luke vi, 14-16. 


^ctoi.13, 


Simon Peter. 
Andrew, his brother. 
James, son of Zebedee. 
John, his brother. 


Simon Peter. 
James. 
John. 
Andrew. 


Simon Peter. 
Andrew. 
James. 
John. 


Peter. 
James. 
John. 
Andrew. 


PhUip. 

Bartholomew. 
Thomas. 
Matthew. 


Philip. 

Bartholomew. 
Matthew. 
Thomas. 


PhlUp. 

Bartholomew. 
Matthew. 
Thomas. 


Philip. 
Thomas. 
Bartholomew. 
Matthew. 


James, son of Alpheus. 
Lebbeus, Thaddeus. 
Simon, the Canaanite. 
Judas Iscariot. 


James. 
Thaddeus. 
Simon. 
Judas Iscariot. 


James. 

Simon Zelotes. 
Judas, bro. of James. 
Judas Iscariot 


James. 

Simon Zelotes. 
Judas, bro. of Jamesi 



2. Firsts SiTTvoTi, who is called Peter — 
Peter was a native of Bethsaida, in 
Galilee, and was the son of a certain 
Jonas, whence he is named on one 
occasion in the Gospel history Simon 
Bar-jona, that is, son of Jona, (Matt, 
xvi, VI) Along with his brother An- 
drew, he followed the occupation of a 
fisherman at the Sea of Galilee. It is 
probable that before they became known 
to Christ they were both disciples of 
John the Baptist. John, in the first 
ehapter of his Gospel, states this fact in 
regard to Andrew, and informs us that 
Andrew introduced Simon to our Lord, 
who gave him the Syriac name of Ce- 
phas, equivalent to the Greek Fetros, 
which signifies a stone. It was not till 
some time after this introduction that 
Peter was called to the special disciple- 
ahip, (Matt, iv, 18-20.) Most of what 
we know of Peter is derived from the 
New Testament, especially from the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
his own two epistles. Subsequent to 
his history in the Acts, he seems to 
have Uved in the East, as one of his 
epistles is addressed to the Churches of 
Asia Minor and was written fi-om Bab- 
ylon. According to ecclesiastical his- 
tory of authentic character, he was 



subsequently at Rome, and there suffer 
ed martyrdom under the reign of Nero 
The story that he was Bishop of Rome, 
upon which popery asserts her claim 
to supremacy, has no historical value. 

Andrew his brother — The name of An- 
drew, though of Greek origin, was com- 
mon among the Jews. The apostle of 
this name was, like his brother Peter, a 
native ofthe Galilean Bethsaida. He was 
a disciple of John the Baptist, and was 
led by John's testimony to believe in 
Jesus. He introduced Peter to our 
Lord, but was soon surpassed by him 
in emmence of apostolic character. To- 
gether with Peter, he was called fi'om 
his fishing net to be a fisher of men. 
He is not very conspicuous in the Gos- 
pels. He is mentioned at the feeding of 
the five thousand, as the introducer of 
several Greeks to our Lord, and as ask- 
ing, with Peter, James, and John, for an 
explanation of our Lord's remark touch- 
ing the destruction of the temple. Tra- 
dition affirms that he afterward preached 
in Scythia, and that he was crucified at 
Patrae in Achaia. 

James the son of Zebedee — James 
and John were the sons of Zebedee 
and Salon^e of Bethsaida, in Galilee. 
Their father seems to have been a 
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man of some wealth, prosecuting the 
business of fishing in the lake, with 
hired workmen. The respectability of 
the family is evidenced by John's ac- 
quaintance with the high priest, and 
easy circumstances are indicated by 
the fact that John became responsible 
for the maintenance of his Lord's mother. 
These two brothers were summoned to 
the apostleship soon after the call of 
Peter and Andrew, and, like them, paid 
a prompt obedience to the call. They 
were selected to be witnesses with Peter 
alone on several solemn occasions, as at 
the transfiguration, and at the agony at 
Gethsemane. It was for James and 
John that the ambitious Salome asked 
the premiership or place of prime honour 
in the Messiah's kingdom. They were 
styled by our Lord "sons of thunder," 
probably from their ardent tempera- 
ment and bold eloquence as preachers. 
James was one of the first Christian 
martyrs, being slain by Herod Agrippa, 
as narrated in Acts xii, 2. Clement of 
Alexandria says that such was his firm- 
ness in death, that the officer at his ex- 
ecution was converted thereby to Chris- 
tianity, and was martyred with him. 

And John his brother — Of John we 
have said much in the foregoing notes. 
"With the exception of Peter, he is the 
most conspicuous and the most interest- 
ing character in the apostolic college. 
To the books of the New Testament he 
contributed a Gospel, three epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. He survived all the 
apostles, living at Ephesus, perhaps as 
bishop, until about the close of the first 
century. His character appears to have 
been affectionate, and as some think, 
almost feminine. "Wonder has been felt 
why he should have been called a son 
of thimder. But those who remember 
that he was the author of the Apoca- 
lypse can hardly be at a loss for a reason. 

3. Philip — Philip was the fifth of the 
apostles who came from Bethsaida. He 
was one of the less conspicuous of the 
twelve. His first acquaintance with 
the Lord is narrated in the first chapter 
of John. To him our Lord put the 
question previous to the miracle of feed- 
ing the five thousand, which tested his 
feiin, and proved LiiL not to be very 



spiritual. The same want of spirituality 
is manifested by his request at the last 
supper: "Lord, show us the Pather, 
and it sufficeth us." When certain 
Greeks desired of him an introduction 
to Jesus, he hesitated, and consulted 
Andrew concerning the matter. This 
indicates that hd enjoyed less nearness 
to Jesus than other apostles. Tradition 
says that he preached the Gospel in 
Phrygia. Nor did his early want ot 
spiritual elevation prevent his wearing 
a martyr's crown, as he is said to have 
incurred a martyr's fate at Hierapolis. 

Barthjolomew — The Hebrew form of 
this name is Bar-tolmai, or son of Tolma. 
Bartholomew is supposed to be identi- 
cal with Nathanael, mentioned in the 
first chapter of John's Gospel. The 
reason for this supposition is that Philip 
and Bartholomew are mentioned togeth- 
er in the first three Gospels, while no 
Nathanael is mentioned; whereas in tlie 
fourth Gospel Philip and Nathanael are 
associated, without any mention of Bar- 
tholomew. Bartholomew, then, was 
the "Israelite indeed, in whom there 
was no guile." He is not often distinct- 
ively mentioned by the evangelists. Ho 
is said to have preached the Gospel in 
India. It is an authentic fact of eccle- 
siastical history, that a copy of Mat- 
thew's Gospel in Hebrew was found by 
Pantaenus in India, left there by Bar- 
tholomew. It is not known where he 
died. 

Thomas — ^The two names of this 
apostle, Thomas and Didymus, signify 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages 
respectively, twin. Of his origin or 
faniily relations there is no authentic 
account. He is remarkable among tho 
apostles for his rigid demand of sen- 
sible evidence of the Lord's resur- 
rection. Yet his appears not to have 
been a diseased skepticism. His mind 
travelled slowly, and required a solid 
basis of truth. When he felt his foun- 
dations firm, his fidelity to his Lord was 
true, and his courage bold. Thomas is 
said, traditionally, to have preached the 
Gospel in Parthia. The Christians of 
the Syrian Church in India claim him 
as their founder, and call themBel768 
by his name. 
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Thomas, and Matthew the pub- 
lican ; James the son of Alpheus, 
and Lebbeus, whose surname 
was Thaddeus ; 

cLuke 6. 15; Acts 1. 13. 2 Greek, Eananites, 

Matthew the publican — Of Matthew a 
fiill account is prefixed to his Gospel in 
this volume. 

James the son of Alpheus — Called by- 
Mark, James the Less. His father 
Alpheus is also called Cleophas, and his 



4 ° Simon the ^Canaanite, and 
Judas <^Iscariot, who also be- 
trayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent 



that is, ZedloU as in Luke 6. 15. 



John 13. 26. 



mother was Mary, sister of the virgin 
mother. James was therefore cousin 
of the Lord. 

Our view is that there were three 
Jameses, of whom the following parallel 
sketches will give a correct view. 



1. James, son 
of Zebedee and 
Salome, and bro- 
ther of John. 

One of the 
twelve. Matthew 
x,2. 

One of the three 
specially hon- 
oured disciples. 
Matthew xvii, 1 ; 
xxvi, 37. 

Killed with the 
sword of Herod- 
Agrippa. Acts 
xii, 2. 



2. (James, the Less,) son 
of Alpheus or Cleophas. 

One of the twelve. 
Matt. X, 3. 

^ Jude the apostle was 
liis brother, (Luke vi, 16,) 
and this Jude was author 
of Jude's epistle. Jude 1. 

The motlier of James 
was Mary, sister of the 
blessed mother; so that 
he was cousin of the 
Lord. John xix, 25 ; 
Luke xxiv, 10. 

He had a brother Joses. 
Matt, xxvii, 56. 



3. James, son of Joseph and Mary, 
and half brother of the Lord Jesus. 

Not one of the twelve nor at first 
a beUever in Jesus. Matt, x, 2-4; 
John vii, 5. 

Named among the family of 
Jesus. Matt, xiii,' 55 : Mark vi, 3. 

Brethren of the Lord appear as 
beUevers, yet separate from the 
twelve. Acts i, 13, 14. 

James, not one of the twelve, 
has a vision of the risen Lord. 
1 Cor. XV, 5, *l. 

James, though not of the twelve, 
postnamed an apostle. Gal. i, 19. 

Called by Eusebius "the Just." 



Resident pastor at Jerusalem. 
"James, Cephas, and John,. who seemed to be pillars." Gal. ii, 9. 
" Paul went in with us unto James : and all the elders were present." Acts xxi, 18. 
Certain came from James to Peter. Gal. ii, 12. 
Present at council. Acts xv, 6-29. 
Author of the Epistle. Martyred at Jerusalem. 



Lebbeus^ whose surname was Thaddeus 
— He is called Thaddeus by Mark, and 
Judas (the Greek form of the name 
Judah) by Luke. He is the "Judas 
not Iscariot " mentioned by John, chap, 
xiv, 22. He was probably brother of 
James the Less, son of Mary, (sister 
of the virgin mother,) and therefore 
cousin-german of the Saviour. His 
name is found in the question of the 
Nazaj'enes, "James and Joses and 
Simon and Judas^ He was probably 
the Jude who wrote the epistle bearing 
that name. Little or notMng is known 
of his subsequent history. But his 
grandchildren are summoned to appear 
before the Emperor Domitian, as has 
been mentioned in our notes on the first 
chapter of Matthew. 



A. Simon the Canaanite — ^Least is known 
in regard to this apostle of all the twelve. 
He is not mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment out of the catalogue. The epithet 
Canaanite is an Aramaic word, signify- 
ing Zealot. This name indicates that 
he had belonged to the fanatical sect of 
Judas the Gaulonite before he became 
an apostle of Jesus. 

Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him — 
Luke styles him the traitor, that is, be- 
trayer. His name is uniformly brought 
last because he was the least respected. 
The name Iscariot is the Greek form for 
Isch Kerioth, or man of Kerioth. 
Kerioth was a small town of Judea. 
Judas is conspicuous among the apostles 
for dark traits of character, and the 
events of a dark history. So much will 
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torth, and commanded them, 
Baymg, ®Go not into the way 



e Chap. 4. 15. 



bave to be said of him in onr future 
notes, that we may say very little here. 

§ 51. — Charge to the Apostles, 5-42. 

The unity of this discourse demon- 
strates the oneness of its delivery, a 
point disputed by Olshausen and others. 
It consists properly of three parts. The 
first (5-15) directs their demeanour 
during this present trial mission. The 
second (16-23) predicts their trials and 
^persecutions through their whole apos- 
tolate. The ihird (24-42) states the 
duty of suffering, the struggle to ensue, 
and the results, namely, the reward and 
penalty of the acceptance or rejection of 
their Gospel The discourse, therefore, 
-is complete and symmetrical. There is 
not a sentence or a word inappropriate 
to the occasion. 

I. Dieections foe their Present 
Journey, 5-15. 

This first part of the discourse is 
also divisible mto three parts: 1. Their 
journey and business, 6-8. 2. Their pro- 
visions, 9, 10. 3. Their reception, 11-14. 

5. Go — This was the word — Go. It 
embraced the commission of an apos- 
tte, and it embraces the mission of every 
preacher. Christ is his starting point, 
the world his field, souls his object^ and 
he is not to stand, but to move; not to 
»tay, but to GO. 

Not into the way of the Gentiles — 
Our Lord's direction first tells them 
where not to go. The way or route 
through the nations and tribes lying 
out of Palestine, is prohibited. Any 
city of the Samaritans — Our Lord for- 
bids not going into the way of the Sa- 
maritans, but into any city of theirs. 
Samaria lay between Galilee and Judea. 
The way from one to the other there- 
fore lay through Samaria. Into this 
way our Lord himself w-ent, out not 
into any city of that section. The Gos- 
pel might be dropped by them, as by 
our Lord himselij passingly and by the 
vmy^ but not be directly carried into 
any centre of population. 

Why did our Lord thus limit his, 



of the Gentiles, and into any criy 
of 'the Samaritans enter ye not: 

f% Kings 17. S4: John 4. 9. 20. 

apostles to Palestine and to Israel 7 For 
the same reason, we may reply, that he 
made Israel primitively his chosen peo- 
ple. The whole Old Testament dispen- 
sation was limited to Israel. Amid the 
apostacy of the nations, God deposited 
his trutii, his ordinances, and his ora- 
cles for siafe preservation with one peo- 
ple. Upon one land he concentrated 
the light of his truth. These deposits 
were there held in reserve for the ful- 
ness of the times, in order that, when 
the proper period should arrive, that 
light might be diffused, and ultimately 
fifl the whole earth. Ajb he who would 
fill a whole room with light first depos- 
its the light in the lamp, so God, to il- 
luminate the nations, first deposits his 
truth in his lamp, his chosen people. 
It was fitting, therefore, that this first 
mission should not be limitless and 
without concentration. The land of the 
Messiah should be the place for preach- 
ing the Messiah. Israel^ unfaithM as he 
had been, was still the best prepared me- 
dium to receive and propagate the Mes- 
siah's doctrine. The oracles, the proph- 
ecies, the types, the temple, the sac- 
rifices, all of whidi pointed to the Mes- 
siah, were still in Israel. Jews were 
therefore the first receivers and first 
proclaimers of the Gospel. As Christ 
had chosen twelve tribes from the na- 
tions, so he chose twelve apostles firom 
the tribes. It was the mission of the 
apostles to indoctrinate the tribes, that 
the tribes might indoctrinate the na- 
tions. But after the Lord's resurrection 
an enlarged commission, embracing the 
world, was conferred upon them. They 
were to go into all nations, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. 

The pecular history of the SofmarUam 
is mostiy learned from the Old Testa- 
ment. After the revolt of the ten tribes 
Samaria became tiieir capital, and from 
it the peculation generally received the 
name Samaritans. In the ninth year 
of Hoshea, king of Israel, the main body 
of the better population were taken cap- 
tive and transported by ShalmaoeEser to 
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6 «But go rather to the 
*»lo8t sheep of the house of 
Israel. 

7 *And as ye go, preach, say- 

g Chapter 15. 24 ; Acts 13. 46. h Psa. 119. 176; 

Isa. 53. 6; Jeremiah 50. 6, 17; Ezekiel 34. 5, 6, 

Assyria. 2Kmgsxvii. To fill their place, 
a population of Assyrians was colonized 
by the same king in northern Palestine. 
lliese idolaters were assailed by lions ; 
and considering their depredations to be 
produced by the anger of Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, they sent for a priest of 
the tribe of Levi, who came by their 
wish and dwelt in Bethel, to teach them 
the rehgion of the true God. A mixed 
religion as well as a mixed people re- 
sulted. Idolatry and Judaism were 
combined in their doctrines; Assyrian 
and Israehte blood were blended in 
their race. Wben the Jews returned 
firom their captivity to Judea, feuds 
arose between the Samaritans and Jews, 
which last to the present hour. In the 
reign of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, 
Hanasses, son of the high priest of the 
Jews, married the daughter of San- 
ballat, the governor of Samaria; and 
being 'required by the Mosaic law to 
divorce her, he preferred to go over to 
the Samaritans. Under the patronage 
of his father in law he became Samaritan 
higb priest, with a temple erected for 
him on Mount Gerizim. From that 
time Jew and Samaritan became hateful 
to each other. 

In our Saviour's time Jews had no 
dealings with Samaritans. John iv, 9. 
The worst thing a Jew supposed he 
could utter of Jesus was. Thou art a 
Sa/maritan^ and hast a devil John viii, 48. 
Our Saviour in the present verse recog- 
nizes the Jews as the covenant people 
in distinction from Samaritans ; but on 
several occasions he manifested his 
purity from the Jewish malignity against 
them. He made a Samaritan the hero 
of one of his parables, in disparagement 
of a Jewish priest and Levite. Luke x, 
33. The Sinaritans, many of them, 
believed upon him. John iv, 29. See 
also Luke ix. 

Of the Samaritans but a few families 
DOW remain, namely, at Nablous, the 



ing, ^The kingdom of heaven ii 
at hand. 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast ou^ 

12* 16; 1 Peter 2. 25. i Luke 9. 2. * Chap 

3. 2; 4. 17; Luke 10. 9. 

ancient Shechem. They have a vener- 
able copy of the law, strictly keep the 
Sabbath, observe the ancient festivals 
and firmly expect the Messiah. 

6. But go rather — Having told theip 
where not to go, our Lord now teacher 
them whither they should go. Los- 
sheep — ^Lost, as having forsaken the true * 
shepherd, and wandered from the true 
fold. Yet stiU they are sheep, not wolves 
They are children of the covenant, and 
especially are they the sheep, who are 
predisposed and ready to obey the true 
voice of the shepherd when heard. 
House — That is, family or lineage. 

7. As ye go — Our Lord here implies 
that they would continually extend 
their missionary travels. They were 
to be true itinerants, travelling after 
they had preached, and preaching as 
they traveUed. 

The kingdom of heaven — A kingdom 
which is the opposite of the kingdoms 
of this world, and still more of the 
kingdom of hell. Of this kingdom the 
crown prince is Messiah. "When, there- 
fore, they proclaimed the approach of 
this kingdom, they of course implied 
the Messiah's commg. 

8. Heal the sick — ^The preaching was 
to be confirmed by the miracle. The 
miraculous powers were a foretaste and 
premonition of the nature of that king- 
dom. They were the first rays of its 
manifestation ; and the powers of that 
kingdom, exercised by these apostles, 
prove them its true heralds. The four 
evils which these miracles removed, 
namely, sickness, leprosy, death, and 
devils, were all tokens and products of 
the reign of hell. Raise the dead — This 
clause, being omitted by some manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, is sus 
pected by some able critics to be an in 
terpolation. The absence of any ac- 
count of such miracle by them perform- 
ed, does, indeed, prove nothing ; for no 
account is given of any performances 
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devils : ^ freely ye have received, 
freely give. 

9 °^ 3 Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor ^ brass in your purses ; 

I Acts 8. 18, 20. m Mark 6. 8; Luke 9. 3; 

10. i; 22. 85. 3 Or, Get, n Mark 6. 8. 

during this mission. But the supposi- 
tion of so great a miracle stands opposed 
to the general analogy of that state of 
pupilage in which the apostles remain- 
ed during the Saviour's life. Freely 
give — Sell no miraclea; sell no Gospel. 
As the apostleship, the Gospel, and the 
power were received by you unbought, 
so give that Grospel unsold. All this free- 
ness, however, presupposes that the grat- 
itude of those whom you freely bless wilL 
not, indeed, pay you, but freely give you 
all your needs require. The miracle by 
which you save other's lives and souls, 
must not sustain your own. You are 
not to live by miracle. 

9. Provide — Thus far our Lord has 
described their errand; he now comes 
to their equipment; which is to be no 
equipment at all. Whoever has money 
in his pocket, raiment upon his person, 
may keep them and go; but nothing 
additional must he provide. The Sav- 
iour here specifies the three current 
metals which formed the money of the 
day. Parallel to these we have, at the 
present day, gold, silver, and copper, 
making the eagle, the dollar, the cent. 
Not a brass penny or farthing was the 
apostle to provide for his journey. Purses 
— The folds of the girdle served, as a 
Jewish purse, to carry money. But al- 
lusion may be made to the custom of 
sewing money in a girdle or belt, to be 
worn next the skin, for safe keeping. 

10. Nor scrip — The scrip was a wal- 
let slung by thongs upon the person, to 
contain provisions or other necessaries. 
They are, as Dr. Thomson states, "mere- 
ly the skins of kids stripped of wool and 
tanned by a very simple process." Dr. 
T. well adds : "By the way, the entire 
* outfit ' of these first missionaries shows 
that they were plain fishermen, farmers, 
or shepherds; and to such men there 
was no extraordinary self-denial in the- 
matter or the mode of their mission. 
We may expound the 'instructions' 



10 Nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet * staves: ®for the work- 
man is worthy of his meat. 

4 Gr. a tAaff. o Luke 10. 7; 1 Corinthians 

9. 7, Ac. ; 1 Timothy 5. 18.. 

given to these primitive evangelists 
somewhat after the following manner: 
Provide neither silver, nor gold, nor 
brass in your purses. You are going 
to your brethren in the neighbouring 
villages, and the best way to get to 
their hearts and their confidence is to 
thro\v yourselves upon their hospitality. 
Nor was there any departure from the 
simple manners of the country in this. 
Neither do they encumber themselves 
with two coats. They are accustomed 
to sleep in the garments they have on 
during the day, and in this climate such 
plain people experience no inconven- 
ience from it. They wear a coarse shoe, 
answering to the sandal of the ancients, 
but never take two pairs of them ; and 
although the staff is an invariable com- 
panion of all wayfarers, they are con- 
tent with (ym. Of course, such ' instruc- 
tions ' can have only a general applica- 
tion to those who go forth, not to neigh- 
bours of the same faith and nation, but to 
distant chmes, and to heathen tribes." 

Nor yet staves — The plural of staff. 
According to the parallel passage in 
Mark, our Lord expressly permitted a 
staff. Some have, therefore, found an 
imaginary contradiction in the passage. 
To reconcile the discrepancy, commenta- 
tors have imagined that a single staff was 
permitted, but not two staves or more. 
But who ever heard of a traveller pro- 
viding himself with a number of staves ? 
The true meaning is, that he who had a 
staff might take it, but he who had not 
should not provide it. 

Workman is worthy of his meat — Hu- 
manly speaking, indeed, every man is 
entitled to an equivalent for what he 
gives. The man who gives his talents, 
his acquirements, his labour for a peo- 
ple's good, is humanly entitled to pay. 
Hence, in d true sense, the people do 
not give, but pay. It is not a charity, 
but a debt. There is a pecuniary obU- 
gation as well as a divine requirement 
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11 PAnd into whatsoever city 
or town ye shall enter, inquire 
who in it is worthy ; and there 
abide till ye go thence. 

12 And when ye come into a 
liouse, salute it. 

13 *iAnd if the house be wor- 
thy, let your peace come upon 
it : 'but if it be not worthy, let 
your peace return to you. 

14 ^And whosoever shall not 

p Luke 10, 8. Q Luke 10, 5. r Psa. 36. 18. 

» Mark 6. 11 ; Luke 9. 5; 10. 10, 11. 

Yet who can pay the value of the Gos- 
pel? See note on verse 8. 

11. Inquire who in itis worthy — "Worthy 
to receive the offer of the Gospel by 
their readiness to receive it and to en- 
tertain its ministers. The apostles en- 
ter a town and inquire who is spiritual- 
ly minded, where hves a pious Jew, or 
what man is predisposed to believe in 
the celebrated Jesus of Nazareth. Him 
they conclude to be worthy, and to his 
house they apply for admittance. 

12. Salute it — According to the cus- 
tomary form among the Jews, namely, 
" Peace be to this house." But this was 
not to be a mere form. In that phrase 
of technical poHteness, religion should 
Iveathe a divine power. It is not a com- 
pliment, but a prayer and a blessing. 

13. T(ner peace retu/rn to you — The 
blessmg they cannot receive. Resume 
it, and bear it away with yourself. And 
when thus rejected be careful that no 
anger of yours shall mar the peace that 
oomes back to you. 

14. Ihbst of your feet — Such was the 
custom of stricter Jews in departing 
firom a heathen city. But henceforth 
ttie rejecters of Jesus, though Jews by 
blood, are heathen in heart. The mean- 
ing of the symbol of shaking the dust 
from your feet, is solemn and striking. 
It declares the city polluted, and not a 
particle of it shall adhere to the apos- 
tle's person. It is given over to itself, 
and consigned to its own destruction. 

16. Sodom avA Gomorrah — Genesis 
ziz. For their sins these cities were 
destcoyed by a miraculous fire from 

Vol. L— 9 



receive you, nor hear your 
words, when ye depart out of 
that house or city, * shake off 
the dust of your feet. 

15 Verily I say unto you, ™It 
shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
the day of judgment, than for 
that city. 

1 6 T * Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves : 

INeh. 6. 13; Acts 18. 61; 18. 6. u Chap. 

11. 22, 24. (B Luke 10. 8. 

Jehovah. But, as Jude informs us, this 
was but a symbol of eternal wrath, by 
which they were set forth as suffefring the 
vengeance of eternal fire. The temporal 
fire is a visible emblem of the invisible 
fire never to be quenched. 

It shaU 6e more tolerable — It is to be 
remarked that our Lord here speaks in 
the future ; that is, a time is coming at 
some future day. What ftiture day 
that is, he now specifies. TJie day of 
judgment — Of that day of judgment 
Jesus gives a vivid description in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. See 
also Rev. xx. Than for that dty — 
Our Lord is not here threatening the 
innocent bricks and walls, but the 
guilty inhabitants of the cities who re- 
ject his Gospel And from his words 
we learn: 1. That there is a future 
day in which the inhabitants of the 
earth, at the dififerent periods of its 
history, are to stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God and receive their sen- 
tence. 2. The degree of punishment 
will be measured according to the 
privileges enjoyed and the guilt in- 
curred. 3. Acceptance of the message of 
God when sent is the only method of es- 
cape and the only means of salvation. 

n. Predictions op Apostolic En* 

DURANCE op PERSECUTION, 16-23. 

In this second part our Lord expands 
the view from the present trial mission, 
so as to comprehend the warfare and 
sufferings of their entire apostolate. 

16. Sheep in the midst of wolves — A 
most impressive image of the contrast 
between the meek messenger of tho 
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ybe ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents, and ** harmless as doves. 

17 But beware of men: for 
*they will deliver you up to the 
councils, and ^they will scourge 
you in their synagogues ; 

18 And *^ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for 

•^Romans 16. 19; Ephesiaos 5. 15. 1 Co- 

rinthian&K 20 ; Philippians 2. 15. 5 Or, simple. 

a Chapter 24. 9; Mark 13. 9; Luke 12. U; 21. 12. 
h Acts 5. 40. 

Gospel and the persecutors by whom 
he will be surrounded. Helpless, un- 
armed, undefended, to all appearance 
his only destiny is destruction. 

Wise as serpents, harmless as doves — 
The secret stealth of the serpent has 
rendered him a favourite Oriental image 
of cunning. But the same word is here 
used that we find in the Septuagint, 
Gen. iii, 1: ^^ The serpent was more subtle 
tlian any beast of the field." Harmless 
as doves — By the same symbolism, 
abounding in Scripture, the dore is the 
emblem of innocence and purity. By 
this combination of emblems of con- 
trasted character our Lord describes the 
true Christian wisdom. It is innocent- 
ly artful; it is simple yet sharp-sighted ; 
it is inventiye to accomplish schemes of 
good. 

As the serpent is the bodily emblem 
of Satan, so the dove is the bodily em- 
blem of the Holy Spirit. The true 
apostle is to be shrewd like Satan, yet 
pure like the Spirit of his Master. 

17. Bewa/re of men — These wolves 
are mew. And men, as such, are de- 
praved in heart. Of all such, in their de- 
praved, unregenerated character, have 
a care, for evil is to be expected fi'om 
them. The evils to be expected our 
Lord next describes. Councils — The 
smaller courts in Palestine, yet includ- 
ing the grand Sanhedrim in Jerusalem. 
Sc&wrge you in their synagogues — Scourg- 
ing is mentioned as a punishment in 
the Mosaic law. (Deut. xxv, 13.) The 
criminal, being laid upon the ground, 
was scourged with a whip of three 
lashes, so that thirteen blows should in- 
flict thirty-nine stripes. This was the 



my sake, for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles. 

19 ^But when they deliver 
you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak: for «it 
shall be given you in that saiihe 
hour what ye shall speak. 

20 'For it is not ye that speak, 

o Acts 12. 1; 24. 10; 25. 7. 23: 2 Tim. 4. in. 
d Mark 13. 11. 12, 13; Luke 12. 11: 21. 14, 15. 

«£xod. 4. 12; Jer. 1. 7. f2 Sam. 23. 2; Acts 

4. 8: 6. 10; 2 Tim. 4. 17. 

forty save one which St. Paul received, • 
2 Cor. xi, 24. In their synagogues — The 
synagogue was the ordinary place of 
the Jewish courts of justice. Mark 
xiii, 9 ; Acts xxii, 19. 

18. Brought hefore governors — ^Procu- 
rators and proconsuls. Such were Inf- 
late, Felix, and Festus. And kings— 
Such were Herod, Agrippa^ ahd the 
Roman emperor. For a testimony 
against them—K memento in the great 
day of judgment, th^t the Gospel had 
been preached unto them, and had 
been rejected by them. And the Gen- 
tiles — ^For our Lord is now contem- 
plating a field of trial far beyond the 
boundaries of Palestine, to which he 
had limited their present trial mission. 
From the humble encounters which they 
were to undergo before the magistrate^ 
and mobs in the towns of Palestine, our 
Lord mounts to their arraignments be- 
fore the great ones of the earth and 
their expanded missions into the various 
Gentile nations. Here is a quiet yet 
signal prophecy of the spread of the 
Gospel in distant lands, and an intima- 
tion of the persecutions which marked 
the progress of Christianity for several 
centuries. 

19. Take no thought — Our Lord hew 
earnestly places the mind of the perse- 
cuted apostle on its true basis. Let 
him renounce all earthly tempers and 
human ingenuity, and cast hhnseif in 
simple. Christlike dependence upon di- 
vine aid. 

20. It is not ye thai speak — ^Th^ 
words wiQ be God's words. In the 
demoniacs the devils spake through the 
human organs. In the arraigneil apos- 
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but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you. 

21 5 And the brother shall de- 
liver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child: and 
the children shall rise up against 

Q &Iic. 7. 6; yerses 35, 36; Luke 21. 16, h Lake 

ties the Holy Spirit shall speak, making 
their voice his voice, and their tongue 
his organ. The Spirit of yowr Fatfier — 
It is God's Spirit, and at that mo- 
ment he recognises you as sons of 
God- Hence our Lord does not here 
say, My Father, but places the protect- 
ing fatherhood of God directly over his 
apostles. 

The assurances here given that pre- 
meditation of their speech was unneces- 
sary to the apostles before their perse- 
cutors, are not to be rashly applied to 
every preacher in the administration 
of the Gk)speL A neglect of prepar- 
ation for the pulpit is carelessness; 
an avoidance of it under the expect- 
ation of inspiration is fanaticism. No 
doubt a divine influence attends a 
faithful administration of the word, 
but not so as to supersede the best 
and fullest exertion of the human 
iaculties. 

We have here the doctrine of inspira- 
tion stated in its strongest form. In the 
apostles, in the moment of trial, the 
Holy Spirit would reside, and the words 
they spake should be his words. Its 
existence with the apostles, at any rate, 
in certain exigencies, is here beyond 
doubt asserted. And. who can affirm, 
that in those sacred documents, the 
New Testament Scriptures, the same 
inspiration does not exist. If the apos- 
tles were furnished with this inspiration 
in their momentary times of trial, how 
much more important, that in record- 
ing their words for ages for the instruc- 
tion of the Church and the conversion 
of the world, they should possess the 
same high qualification. 

21. Brother shall deliver up the brother 
to death — Persecution shall arise, in 
wMch all natural ties shall be disre- 
Qurded. These predictions were amply | 



their parents, and cause them 
to be put to death. 

22 And ^ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name's sake: 
^ but he that endureth to the end 
shall be saved. 

21. 17. i Dan. 12. 13 ; chap. 24. 18 ; Mark 13. 13. 

fulfilled in the first ages of Christianity. 
SMU deliver up — Shall give information 
of them to the magistrate, and shall 
surrender them Uj the officer or govern- 
ment in pursuit of them. Children shaU 
rise up against their pa/rents — The chil- 
dren shall start up, accuse their parents 
of being Christians, and cauBe them to 
be put to death. 

22. ShaU he hated of aU men^ThaX 
is, of all men out of the Christian com- 
munity. Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
says, like a true pagan, that " the Chris- 
tians were convicted of enmity to the 
human race;" Jews hated them as re- 
volters fi*om their own rehgion. Pagans 
could tolerate each other, and respect 
and worship each other's gods. But 
the Christians abhorred all paganism, 
and so jail pagans abhorred them ; thus, 
Christians were hated of all men, wheth- 
er Jews or Gentiles. The Christian was 
surrounded on every side by Jewish and 
by pagan rites. Every hour of the day, 
and at every turn, he was called upon 
to manifest his aversion to them. 
The consequence was, that while every 
other sect was tolerated, Christianity 
was the object of bloody persecution. 
For my name^s sake — This endurance of 
persecution, and this abhorrence of false 
religions, was neither a fiery fanati- 
cism nor a vain superstition. It was 
for Jesus's sake. It was suffering for 
truth, for Christ, and for God. J^idu' 
reth to the end— To the end of his 
life and probation. To have once 
put faith in Christ is not the full con- 
dition of salvation. Faith, and perse- 
verance of faith to the end, are the 
complete condition. That faith may 
be renounced. The Saviour once ac- 
cepted, may be afterward rejected. 
Apostacy, total and final, may forfeit 
the reward. 
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23 But ^when they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into an- 
other : for verily I say unto you, 

k Chap. 2. 13; 4. 12; 12. 15; Acta 8. 1; 
9.25: 14.6. 

23. Persecute you in this city — Our 
Lord now momentarily reverts to the 
present trial and specimen mission upon 
which they are just proceeding. It is to 
towns and cities, rather than to rural 
districts, that they are going. Nay, 
they are commencing, as it were, the 
entire circuit (which they will never 
complete) of the cities of Palestine. 
They have no time to delay and fight 
the battle in cities that reject them. 
Driven from one city, let them hasten 
to another. They will not have visited 
even then all the cities of Israel before 
their special mission to Israel will be 
closed. Jesus will come at his resur- 
rection, and give them a new commis- 
sion for all the nations of the earth. 

The command to flee was Httle ac- 
cordant with a false human courage. 
But a heroism such as the world ad- 
mires is not what Christ required. 
Christians who acted from the spirit of 
opposition, or the love of glory, were 
very apt to apostatize in the time of 
danger. The true martyr never sought 
death ; never made a display of hero- 
ism; and never failed when, reposing 
faith in Christ, he meekly suffered for 
his name. 

Tfie Son of man — ^We have before 
remarked that this epithet was usually 
apphed to our Lord by himself alone. 
See note on Matt, viii, 20. Its first 
application to the Messiah is in Dan. vii, 
13: *'I saw in the night visions, and 
behold, one like the Son of man came 
with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before hun. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom," etc. 

Upon this passage we may remark : 

1. The Jews of all ages applied this 
pictorial description to their future Mes- 
siah. Our Saviour, therefore, in claim- 
mg this title, and habitually applying it 
to himself) clauned the title of Messiah. 

2. This picture and title intimate that 



Ye shall not ^have gone over 
the cities of Israel, ^ till the Son 
of man be come. 



6 Or, endt or, ^ni^ 
I Chap. 16. 28. 



the Messiah would possess a human 
nature, and spring from a human origin, 
and therefore refer primarily to the hu- 
mility of the Messiah- With a pure 
humiUty, therefore, does our Lord make 
it his own habitual epithet for himself. 

3. Yet the title includes also his ex- 
altation and glorification. He is seen 
" in the clouds of heaven." He is led 
as a Son into the presence and before 
the throne of his Father Almighty. 
There is he invested with a divine roy- 
alty. Beneath him is placed a kingdom 
universal and eternal. This is the 
kingdom of heaven^ yet it rules over the 
earth, comprehendmg authority over 
all nations. 

4. This scenic picture lias a complete 
fulfilment in the resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ ; when coming in body 
from the tomb, and in soul from Hades, 
he announced that oM power was given 
to him^ and ascended to the presence in 
glorified state of the Father Almighty. 
There was he invested with a universal 
kingdom, and took his seat on the right 
hand of the majesty of Grod. There 
shall he reign until he has subdued all 
enemies under his feet. Compare note 
on xvi, 28, and xxviii, 18. 

I^U the Son of man 6e co^ne — The 
apostles Will not have gone over the 
cities of Israel till that coming, foreseen 
by Daniel, shall have withdrawn them 
from their special mission to Israel, and 
given them a mission to the world. 

Of this expression, tiU the Son of man 
be come, very different interpretations 
have been given by commentators. 

It has been referred to the judgment 
day, or second advent of Christ to judge 
the world. But this event did not take 
place in a shorter period than was 
requisite for the apostles to have gone 
over all the cities of Israel. 

It is referred, however, by the great 
body of commentators, to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Thus Stier gives a very 
plausible exposition, importing that tho 
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24 °^The disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant 

bove his lord. 

25 It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and 

m Luke 6. 40 ; John 13. 16 ; 
15.20. 

apostles will not be able to complete 
the circuit of Israel before that Christ, 
by ills providence, will have overthrown 
the Jewish state, and have abolished the 
externalities of the Jewish dispensation. 
Nevertheless I am unable to adopt this 
view, as I shall show more fully in my 
notes on Matt, xxiv and xxv. I will 
here remark, that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is, I think, nowhere called the com- 
ing of Christ. There is nothing in that 
event to render it a termimts of the past, 
or a commencement of the future. Ju- 
daism ended at the crucifixion. At that 
moment her ritual, her sacrifices, her 
temple, her priesthood, her whole status, 
were null, and nothing in the world. 
The resurrection and ascension were the 
inauguration of the new dispensation. 
And what explains this clause specially 
is, that then the cities of Israel were no 
longer the circumscribed field of the 
apostolic mission, but a universal com- 
mission was given. Hence it is that 
our Lord charges his apostles that, with 
the speediest circuit, they would not 
liave gone over the cities of Israel till 
the Son of man be come. Compare note 
on xvi, 28, and xxviii, 18. 

m. The Duty, the Struggle, and 
THE Issue, 24-42. 

The ditty: The reasonableness, the 
safety, and the reward of confessing 
Christ^ 24-33. TJie struggle : A diviaon 
between the nearest connections, a stem 
neoesslty of preferring truth to human 
ties, 34-39. The issue: All that re- 
ceive Christ in his apostles, and who 
benefit and further their mission in faith, 
shall join them in the reward, 40-42. 

This, the closing part of the discourse, 
stands in close connection with the train 
of thought which it completes. The 
previous part has described their mis- 
sion and duties as apostles; what fol- 
lows describes rather the case of those 



the servant as his lord. If ° they 
have called the master of the 
house 'Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of his 
household ? 



n Chap. 12. 24; Mark 3. 22; Lake 11. 16; John 
8. 48, 02. 7 Gr. BeslMbiU. 

to whom they preach, yet including also 
those who preach. If persecutions must 
be suffered, to suffer is reasonable, it is 
safe, it attains a reward. 
The Duty, 24-33. 

24. Disciple is not above his master — 
So, according to many Jewish proverbs, 
the pupil of the rabbi was far his infe- 
rior. If the master undergo indignity, 
still deeper insult must the servant ac- 
cept. And so with what force could 
our suffering Saviour, who endured the 
cross, require his disciples to endure by 
his own previous yet unparalleled ex- 
ample I He is our precedent for suffer- 
ing, our pattern in suffering, but infinite- 
ly above us in the measure of suffering. 
He is our Lord, not by suffering less, but 
in the supremacy of his endurance. 

25. CaUed the vnaster of the house — 
Our Lord presents himself now under a 
slightly new figure. In the last verse he 
was a rabbi, with his pupils. In the 
present expression he is a householder, 
with his domestics. Their foes have not 
shrunk to call him by the most oppro- 
brious epithets ;^ still less respect can 
be expected for them. Beelzebub — ^This 
word is the Greek form of the name 
of Baal-zebub, (the Philistine god wor- 
shipped at Ekron,) signifying t?ie lord of 
flies. See 2 Kin. i, 2. But the reading 
of the word in this verse, best supported 
by the manuscripts, is, by a slight alter- 
ation, Beelzeboul. This is undoubtedly 
here the true form. The Jews were 
accustomed to express their contempt 
of a thing by some slight change of its 
name, which gave it a disgusting or 
even indecent meaning. Beelzeboul sig- 
nifies lord of dung. And the word dung 
was also their contemptuous epithet for 
idolatry, since they intended to give the 
filthiest possible name to what they 
considered the vilest possible sin. Be^ 
elzebuibj therefore, they changed to Beel- 
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26 Fear them not therefore: 
°for there is nothing covered, 
that shall not be revealed ; and 
hid, that shall not be known. 

27 What Pi tell you in dark- 
ness, that speak ye in light: 
and what ye hear in the ear, 

oMark 4. 22; Luke 8. 17; 12. 2, 3. p Luke 

8. 10; John 16. 13, 25; 2 Cor. 3. 12. 

zeboul, lord of dung, or perhaps, idol- 
atry. No worse epithet did they feel 
themselves able to invent for Jesus. It 
was perhaps from the title lord of idola- 
try^ thus acquired, that Beelzebub was 
reputed prince of devils. And in the 
extremity of their hatred, their at- 
tributing to Jesus the name of this 
supreme demon, indicated their con- 
sciousness of the mighty power he 
manifested. 

And now the discipleship of Christ is 
a great family, and if its enemies have 
launched their foulest calumnies against 
its illustrious head, what right have its 
members to expect exemption from re- 
proach? 

26. Nothing covered^ that shaU not be 
revealed — All their words and deeds of 
darkness and violence shall be exposed 
in the broad light of Grod's judgment. 

27. What I teU you in darkness — 
My words uttered in privacy, or envel- 
oped in parables, shall also come forth. 
As their deeds are to come to the light 
of condemnation, so my Grospel shall 
come forth to publication, to vindication, 
and to victory. TMt speak ye — Be ye 
its publishers. In light — In publicity. 
So far from allowing persecution to 
suppress the word, carry it forth from 
this preparatory retirement and pro- 
claim it to the world. Rear in the ea/r — 
The pupil of the rabbi held his ear 
intent to receive the utterances of his 
master. Upon the hotisetops — It is still 
a custom in the East to make public 
proclamation to the city from a house- 
top. Dr. Thomson says : " At the pres- 
ent day local governors in country dis- 
tricts cause their commands thus to be 
published. Their proclamations are 
generally made in the evening, after the 
people have returned from their labours 



that preach ye upon the house 
tops. 

28 **And fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul : but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell. 

9 Isaiah 8. 12,13; Luke 12. 4; 
1 Pet. 3. 14. 

in the field. The public crier ascends 
the highest roof at hand, and lifts up his 
voice in a long-drawn call." 

28. Fear not them which kiU the body — 
Neither miraculous power nor divine 
promise insures the apostles against 
bodily harm or bodily death. But they 
are enjoined to possess a superiority to 
fear of these corporeal injuries. And 
in these words is the primal source o! 
the martyr spirit. It is courage founded 
on faith. Body. . .soul — We have here 
the two parts of man's compound na- 
ture placed in contrast. They are two 
separate things. The body is not the 
soul. The soul is not the body. This 
is demonstrably the doctrine of the text. 
Tfiem which kiU the body^ but are not 
able to kiU the soul — ^From these words, 
it follows that the body may be dead, 
and the soul alive. Men can murder 
the body, they can extinguish its cor- 
poreal life. They may bum it to ashes, 
and scatter its particles to the four 
winds. Yet still the soul is alive. No 
blows can murder it, no fire can bum 
it, no water drown or quench it. Noth- 
ing less than this can be the meaning 
of the text, ^and against the text no ma- 
terialism can stand. BvJt rather fear 
him — Namely, God. Fear, then, and 
fear as the dread of punishment, is a 
right and suitable feeling. And those 
who say that such a feeling is too base 
to be indulged, are contradicted by this 
text. And those who deny any pun- 
ishment from Grod after the death of the 
body, contradict these words of Christ. 
To destroy both soul and body — The Lord 
does ndf say kill both soul and body. To 
destroy is not to kill, still less to annihi- 
late, but to ruin. Our Lord's words teach, 
not the dismissal of the Qovlfrom exist- 
encCj but its catastrophe and ruin in exist- 
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29 Are not two sparrows 
Bold for a ® farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall 
on the ground without your 
Father. 

8 Gr. asaarion, eqaal to three farthings ster- 
ling, or one cent and a half. 

ence. And this is an evil, a destruction, 
which we are bound to fear, as a possible 
reality beyond our bodily death. In 
hell — In Gehenna. This word Grehenna, 
or valley of Hinnom, in its primitive and 
literal sense, designated a gorge south 
of Jerusalem, otherwise called Tophet, 
where the offals of the city were or- 
dinarily bumed. As a place of defile- 
ment and perpetual fire, it became to 
the Jewish mind the emblem, and the 
word became the name, of the perpetual 
fire of retribution in a worid to come. 
Hence, loose reasoners have endeav- 
oured to maintain that this valley was 
the only hell. And upon this sophism 
the heresy of Universalism is mainly 
founded. But the present text demon- 
strates that beyond the death of the 
body, and therefore in a future state, 
there is a hell or Grehenna, which the 
soul may suffer, more terrible than bod- 
ily death, and more to be feared than 
any evil that man can inflict. God is 
the author of that evil; it lies beyond 
death, it is executed upon the soul as 
well as the body. No plausible inter- 
pretation can expel these meanings fi:om 
this text. 

The foUowing statement is fi*om 
Eitto's Cyclopedia: 

" Hell is represented by STieol in the 
Old, and by Eiades in the New Testa- 
ment. But hell, as the place of final 
punishment for sinners, is more dis- 
tinctively indicated by the term Gehenna, 
which is the word translated ' hell ' in 
Matt. V, 22, 29, 30; x, 28; xviii, 9; 
xxiii,. 15, 33 ; Mark ix, 43, 45, 47 ; Luke 
xii, 5 ; James iii, 6. It is also distinct- 
ively indicated by such phrases as ' the 
place of torment,' (Luke xvi, 28 ;) *ever- 
tosting fire,' (Matt, xxv, 41 ;) ' the hell of 
fire,' * where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched,' (Mark ix, 44.) 
The dreadfiil nature of the abode of the 



30 'But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. 

31 Fear ye not therefore, ye 
are of more value than many 
sparrows. 

r 1 Sun. 14. 45; S Sam. 14. 11; Luke 21. IS; 
Acts 27. 84. 

wicked is implied in various figura- 
tive expressions, such as 'outer dark- 
ness,' *I am tormented in this fiame,* 
*fiimace of fire,' * imquenchable fire,' 
* where their worm dieth not,' *the 
blackness of darkness,' 'torment in fire 
and brimstone,' *the ascending smoke 
of their torment,' *the lake of fire that 
bumeth with brimstone,' (Matt, viii, 12 ; 
xiii, 42 ; xxii, 13 ; xxv, 30 ; Luke xvi, 24; 
comp. Matt, xxv, 41 ; Mark ix, 43-48 ; 
Jude xiii ; comp. Rev. xiv, 10, 11 ; xix, 
20; XX, 14; xxi, 8.) The figure by 
which hell is represented as burning 
with fire and brimstone is probably de- 
rived from the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, as well as that which describes 
the smoke as ascending fi-om it, (comp. 
Rev. xiv, 10, 11, with Gren. xix, 24, 
28.) To this coincidence of description 
Peter also most probably alludes in 
2 Pet. ii, 6." 

Is it not more probably derived fi-om 
the fire of Gehenna? 

In regard to the valley of Hinnom, 
see supplementary note, page 351. 

29. Are not — Our Lord now farther 
states an additional reason for the feel> 
ing of safety in sufifering in his behalf. 
They are under an infaUible divine 
protection. Two spcmrows — The spar- 
row is the very emblem of a being of 
little consequence. A fa/rthing — Equal 
to about half a cent of our money. 
FaM on the ground — That is, perish or 
expire. WitTumt your Father — Not 
thiir Father, but yov/r Father. They 
are his creatures, you are his children. 
They are but animated forms, you are 
imdying souls. They are naturally 
perishable, you are immortal. They are 
taken care of not so much for them- 
selves as for you. 

31. More value than many sparrows — 
Were men as transient in existence 
as sparrows, they would be of as 
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32 ■Whosoever therefore shall 
confess me before men, *him 
will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven. 

33 "But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is 
in heaven. 

«Lake 12. 8; Rom. 10. 9, 10. 1 Rev. 8. 6. 

« Marks. 38; Luke 9. 36; 2Tim.2.12. 

I I 

little value. The words of the poet 

would then be true, who says of the 

Deity, 

" He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow falL" 

If man be perishable as the sparrow, 
he approaches no nearer to infinity than 
the sparrow. To the eye of the Infin- 
ite, therefore, both would be equal; but 
since man's immortal nature endures 
as long as the Deity himselfj he thereby 
becomes infinitely more valuable than 
the animal that perisheth. Under such 
a protector, then, as God, and so valu- 
able in his sight, why should we fear to 
suffer, since he will never permit us ut- 
terly to perish for his truth? Fully, 
therefore, does it follow that it is most 
safe to suffer for Christ. 

32. WJwsoever — ^Whether of your- 
selves who preach, or of those who 
hear your preaching. ShaU confess me 
— Shall acknowledge in the face of per- 
secution that I am his Lord and Mas- 
ter. Mm wiU I confess — It requires 
courage and truthfulness to confess one 
amid enemies and despisers, however 
glorious he may be. So it requires 
constancy and truthfulness to confess 
an unworthy and humble creature be- 
fore a company of grand and glorious 
persons. The former courage is dis- 
played toward Christ by the Christian 
in this world. In recompense, Christ 
will display the latter constancy and 
truth in the day of final judgment. 

33. Whosoever shall deny m^,.. him 
wiU I also deny — The shame of man on 
earth, of Christ in the world to come. 
B^ore my Faiher — Our Lord styles 
Grod your Father and my Father ; but 
in very different senses. He is their 



34 ^ Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth : I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. 

35 For I am come to set a man 
at variance * against his father, 
and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter in 
law against her mother in law. 

V Luke 12. 49, 51-68. 
CB Micah 7. 6. 

Father as they are his children and un- 
der his protection. Grod, the sovereign, 
is his Father when, as his only begotten 
Son, he judges the world. 

The Struggle, 34-39. 

The result of Christ's coming and of 
their preaching will not be . merely^ 
jpeoce, but a sword, a struggle, a series 
of struggles, dividing communities, sev- 
ering the nearest ties, and requiring a 
preference of the true and the right 
above the loved and the dear. 

34. Think not thai I am come to send 
peace — ^From the meekness of my char- 
acter and my Gospel you might imagine 
that I am to send peace, not only in 
spirit, but in result among mankind. 
But not so ; my mission is to separate 
the righteous firom the wicked. My 
goodness is to attract to itself all the 
good who have affinity with it. And 
this affinity of the good for the good, 
and of evil for the evil, will produce a 
division, a ferment, a strife, a stvord 
When the right goes forth into a world 
of wrong there must be war. Each 
principle will rally its own adherents 
and its own army under its own banner, 
and terrible will be the struggle until 
right or wrong, heaven or hell, attain 
the victory. 

'35. / am come to set a man at vari- 
amce against his father — So God set 
faithful Abraham at variance agsdnst 
his father, the idolatrous Terah. So 
religion sets the pious child in opposi- 
tion to the impious parent. Sq temper- 
ance sets the sober child at variance 
with the drunken father. For the 
right, the pure, the good are at varianoe 
with the wrong, the defiled, the bad. 
Lighl is as much opposed to darkness, 
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36 And ^a man's foes shall he 
they of his own household. 

37 'He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not 
worthy of me : and he that lov- 
eth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. 

y PuOm 41. 9; &3. 13: Micah 7. 6; John 13. 18. 
z Luke 14. 26. 

as darkness is to light. Truth would 
annihilate error, and holiness hates sin. 
The daughter against her mother — The 
Christianized daughter shall abhor the 
lusts and licentiousness of her heathen 
mother. The converted mother shall 
turn with horror from the impurity of 
her heathen daughter. The daughter- 
in-law— The ties of marriage are often 
dearer than the ties of consanguinity. 
Yet even these must yield to higher 
claims and the ties of God and truth, 
higher than any ties of man to man. 

36. J. matisfoes. . .of his oum house- 
hold — The division line of principle shall 
cut like a straight sword right through 
the centre of the house. Upon either 
side that line, bom of the same blood, 
are the opposing adherents of heaven 
and hell. 

37. He thai loveth father or mother 
more than me — Think not that the sac- 
rifice of kindred ties is to be made by 
the wicked alone. Earthly affections, 
when they come in collision, must be 
postponed to divine obligations. Truth 
is more authoritative than a parent. 
The Redeemer hath done more for us 
than the nearest relative. Where the 
drawings of affection would seduce us 
to sin their power must be rejected. 

38. Taketh not his cross — As our Sav- 
iour had not been crucified, some have 
affirmed that ho could not have uttered 
these words at this time. And some 
sceptical writers have afi&rmed that it 
IS put into the mouth of Jesus in this 
passage by an anachronism on the part 
of the evangelist. But death by cruci- 
fixion, though a Roman punishment, 
had already been made by the Roman 
dominion perfectly familiar to Jewish 
eyes. It was the natural subject of al- 
lusion whenever the highest punish- 



38 *And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me. 

39 ^He that findeth his life 
shall lose it : and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find 

it^ 

a Chap. IG. 24; Mark 8. 34; Luke 9. 23; 14. 27. 
b Chap. 16. 25; Luke 17. 33: John 12. 25i 

ment of the law was to be mentioned. 
And for the same reason that it was 
the most obvious punishment specified 
in this discourse, it was the mode of 
our Saviour's death. It was the repre- 
sentative method of capital execution. 
If the Lord was conscious that this was 
to be the mode of his own death, it 
would be rather a covert allusion to the 
secret future fact, than a proper predic- 
tion or prophecy. 

Our Lord here indeed specifies what 
did not take place at his own crucifix- 
ion. One did follow him, taking up not 
his own cross, but the cross of the Sav- 
iour. But what the Lord here com- 
mands is, that each follower should 
take up, not his Saviour's cross, but 
his own. The requirement is, that as 
Christ bore his own cross to his own 
crticifixion, so his followers should bear 
each his own cross to his own crucifix- 
ion. So the great crucified leader is 
followed by an endless train of crucified 
followers. They are crucified symboli- 
cally, in all their sufferings of mind or 
body, in behalf of Christ and of truth. 
Each follower who hath the spirit of his 
Master, is crucified in fact or in readi- 
ness of spirit. The Spirit of Christ is 
the spirit of martyrdom. 

39. -fife tJiat fvwdeth his life — Findeth 
his life by avoiding the cross mentioned 
in the last verse. Our Lord uses tho 
VTor^ fmdeih here in the sense of ^aw^^ 
in order to form an antithesis with the 
word loseth. 

But the greatest difficulty in the in- 
terpretation of this verse is in. the word 
life. The Greek word V'v;t^» psyche, 
signifies either life or sovl, inasmuch as 
it is the presence of the sovl in the body 
which constitutes it a living body. It 
is the same word as is reQdered soul in 
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40 T ^He that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth me ; and he that receiv- 
eth me receiveth him thatsent me. 

41 *^He that receiveth a proph- 
et in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet's reward ; and 
he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous 

oChap. 18. 5; Luke 9. 48; 10. 16; John 12. 44; 
13.20; Gal 4. 14. 

verse 28. In our view it should have 
been rendered sovl throughout the dis- 
course. The force of the antithesis, 
then, in the present verse would be 
this: He that, by avoiding the cross, 
findeth or saveth his soul, (as the vivi- 
fier of his body,) shall lose it in the 
futuire world. He attains a present, 
eartlily, and corporeal reteTition of his 
souL, by the » future loss of his soul in 
the world to come. He that hseth his 
life — ^Loseth his soul from his body by 
a martyr's death. ShaUfind it — ^In the 
world of heavenly blessedness. 

The Result, 40-42. 

All that receive the apostles, and 
Gk)d and Christ, in them, shall share 
with the apostles in their reward. 

40. He that receiveth you — The phrase 
that receiveth you, imports undoubtedly 
receiving in faith their mission. It im- 
plies the heartfelt acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, and the reception of the saving 
grace of the Gospel. Receiveth me — As 
his accepted and sufiBcient Saviour. 

41. He that receiveth a prophet — That 
is, with a faithful acceptance of his mes- 
sage. In the Tiame of a prophet — ^With 
a fhll recognition of his character and 
mission, and in spite of the persecutions 
of a faithless world. ShaU receive a 
propheVs reward — Sharing both the 
prophet's faith and the prophet's danger, 
he shall share the prophet's reward. 

42. One of these little ones — A tender 
appellation for his apostles. They were 
sh^ep in the midst of wolves, they were 
harmless like doves, they were tender 
like little ones, A cup of cold water 
OJily in the name of a disciple — In 
the glowing climate of Palestine, the 
pursued and persecuted apostle might 
find a cup of cold water the preserva- 



man shall receive a righteous 
man's reward. 

42 ®And whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward. 

d 1 Kings 17. 10; 18. 4; 2 Kings 4. 8. e Chap. 

18. g, 6; 26. 40; Marie 9. 41 ; Heb. 6. 10. 

tion of his life. And whosoever, in 
recogiiition of his discipleship, that is. 
because he was a disciple of Jesus, and 
from love to his Master, shall furnish 
him this precious boon, shali in no vnst 
lose his reward. His faith has worked by 
love, and has been justified by worka 

Here, therefore, is no shadow of a 
denial of the doctrine of justification by 
faith; but an assertion that works in 
faith are graciously rewarded of God. 
And in such faith the sUghtest work, 
the simplest cup of cold water, is a 
noble investment for a great reward. 

It is said that in India the Hindoos 
go often a great distance for water, boil 
it to render it healthful, and then, in 
honour of some idol, stand by the road- 
side until night offering drink to trav- 
ellers. Such an act of faith in Christ 
performed for his apostles cannot fail of 
its reward. 

This commissioning of the apostles 
opens the Sixth Period of our Lord's 
history upon earth. It is the period 
of his expanding ministry. See His- 
torical Synopsis. His apostles go forth ; 
the Baptist retreats from the world ; 
the fame of Jesus fills the palace of 
Herod ; and the faith of his disciples is 
so established that at the next period 
he commits to them the keys of his 
kingdom and prepares for his departure. 
Matt, xvi, 13-21. 

Neither Matthew nor either of the oth- 
er evangehsts gives a detailed account 
of the mission of the apostles. While 
our Saviour was upon earth, and preach- 
ing, it seems as if the evangehst held 
all other ministries of little account. 
Mark tells us (vi, 12, 13) that "they went 
out and preached that men should re- 
pent. Ajid they cast out many devils^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had made an end of 
commanding his twelve disci- 



a Luke 7. 18. 19, &c. 



and anointed with oil many that were 
sick, and healed them." And in Mark vi, 
30: "The apostles gathered themselves 
nnto Jesus, and told him all things, both 
what they had done, and what they had 
taught. ' ' And this was followed by their 
crossing over Lake Glennesaret, and the 
feeding of the five thousand. We are 
informed in the first verse of the next 
chapter, that when Jesus had finished 
this discourse, he departed thence to 
teach and to preach in their cities. 

CHAPTER XI. 

1. Jesus had made an end of com- 
momding — This verse properly belongs 
to the close of the preceding chapter, 
upon which see the closing note. It 
informs us how Jesus was engaged dur- 
ing the trial mission of his apostles; 
while each couple took their own way, 
the Master himself was upon his Fa- 
ther's business. 

§ 39. — ^The Message op John to Jesus, 

AND THE SaVIOUB'S ANSWER, 2-6. 

Matthew here inserts, not in its chro- 
nological order, a narrative, possessed of 
special interest, of a message sent by 
John from the solitude of his prison 
to Jesus. It possesses a marked com- 
pleteness in itselfj and should be read 
as one whole. See remarks at the close 
of tiie chapter. 

John was imprisoned probably in the 
fortress of Macherus in Perea, east of 
the Dead Sea. At what time precisely 
this message was sent is not certain, but 
earlier than the events of the last chap- 
ter. Jesus was probably at Capernaum. 

2. t/oAT*— John the Baptist was like 
his prototype Elijah. See notes on Matt. 
i, 1 ; xvii, 10, 12. As the former was 
driven by Ahab into the wilderness, so 
the latter was shut up in prison ; and 
as the former at a certain period (1 Kings 
xix, 1-13) bore his solitude impatiently, 
BO tli^ evaDgelist now shows us of John 



pies, he departed thence to teach 
and to preach in their cities. 

2 *]Srow when John had heard 
^in the prison the works of 

"b Chap. 14. 8. 

that he bore his imprisonment impa- 
tiently. 

John had heard. . .works of Christ-^ 
Near eighteen months now had John 
remained in prison, a period about as 
long as the exercise of his active ministry. 
His disciples, apparently, had access to 
him, and through them the rumours of 
our Lord's works might reach his ears. 
Successively he might have heard how 
Jesus had organized his twelve aposto- 
lates— one for every tribe of Israel; 
how he had healed the servant of the 
centurion of Capernaum, had lately 
raised the widow's son at Nain. and 
had filled Palestine, and even Syria and 
Idumea, with the renown of miracle and 
preaching. These were indeed mighty 
works ; but why did not the reign of right- 
eousness and glory commence its era? 

Sent two of his disciples — In regard to 
this message of John to our Saviour, 
there are at least two opposing opin- 
ions. One view, that supported by 
Watson and by Stier, and held by ortho- 
dox commentators more generally, is 
that John sent his message to Jesus 
not so much to satisfy any doubts of Ma 
own, as for the instruction of his disci- 
ples in the true character of Jesus fi-om 
the Ups of the Lord himself. This view 
is sustained by these commentators on 
the ground of John's character. They 
dwell on the high ofiBce of John as the 
official witness for Jesus, and expatiate 
on the scandal upon Christianity arising 
from the supposition that he doubted 
the genuineness and truthfulness of his 
Lord. In spite, however, of all these 
opposing arguments, which appear to us 
to misapprehend the opinion they con- 
trovert, we are compelled to adopt the 
view that John sent his inquiry for the 
satisfaction of his own mind. 

The doubts in John's mind were not 
such as tended in the shghtest degree 
to invaUdate his previous testimonies 
to Jesus, or the evidence on which they 
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Christ, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples, 

3 And said unto him. Art thou 
•^he that should come, or do we 
look for another ? 

4 Jesus answered and said un- 
to them. Go and show John 
again those things which ye do 
hear and see : 

Gen. 49. 10; Num. 24. 17; Daa 9. 24; John 

6. 14. d Isa. 29. 18; 35. 4-6; 42. 7; John 2. 23; 

3. 2; 5. 36; 10.25.38; 14.11. 

rested. John's misgivings were not in 
their nature skepiiccUj but anooious. He 
doubted not the divinity of Jesus, but 
queried what was to be his future course. 
Like others, he expected a more rapid 
development of the Messiah's kingship ; 
and as Jesus seemed to be permanent- 
ly a peaceful prophet, he questioned 
whether a different royal Messiah was 
not yet to appear. The very fact that 
he sent to Jesus himself for relief as 
the fountain and oracle of truth, shows 
that he still acknowledged him as one 
the latchet of whose shoes he was un- 
worthy to unloose. The import of his 
message was: "I acknowledge thee 
profoundly as ever as the Son of Grod, 
* the way, the truth, and the life,' whose 
unworthy harbinger and messenger T 
am. But thy present acts and words 
indicate thM thou art to be a teacher 
and a worker of miracles. Art thou also 
the predicted King of the glorious di- 
vine reign about to come in, or must we 
wait for another?" John then did not 
retract or doubt the past; he only que- 
ried the future. 

There is something severe in the 
whole of our Lord's demeanour andlaur 
guage, as if reproving this shaking of 
John's higher faith in God. Just so 
at a time when the firmness of Elijah's 
faith was shaken, (1 Kings xix,) the 
Lord rebukes him, and instructs him 
with signs and miracles. 

3. Art ihou he that shovM come — 
Here is no doubt a reference to Mal- 
achi iii, 1, where it is said: "Jeho- 
vah whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple." The slovmess of 
our Lord to develope the glory of his 



5 *^The blind receive their 
sight, and th« lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and ®the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them. 

6 And blessed is he^ whoso- 
ever shall not 'be offended in 
me. 

Psa. 22. 26; Isa. 61. 1 ; Luke 4. 18; James 2. 5. 
/Isa. 8. 14, 15; chap. 13. 57; 24. 10; 26. 31; Bom. 
9. 32, 38: 1 Cor. 1. 23; 2. 14; Gai. 5. 11; 1 Pet. 2. 8. 

kingdom seemed to John not to agree 
with the siiddenness ascribed to the Mes- 
siah. Do we look for another — John here 
seems to be running into the same train 
of reasoning as that which induced the 
later Jews to adopt the theory of two 
Messiahs, one of whom (called by them 
the Son of Joseph) should fulfil the 
hvmiliaMons described by the proph- 
ets as belonging to the Messiah; and 
the other (whom they called the Son of 
David) should fiilfil the glorious part of 
the prophecies. I do not mean that 
John adopted or was acquainted with 
this Jewish theory; but that the same 
idea (namely, the contrast lying between 
the humble suffering Messiah and the 
glorious Messiah, Prmce of the kingdom 
of Grod) which prompted that theory 
prompted his question. 

4. Show John o/gain — The words plain- 
ly show that it is John, not his disciples, 
who is to be taught the truth. To John's 
question Jesus gives no direct reply. To 
his ^^ArtfhxmheV^ the Saviour responds 
not, ^^lam he^ He holds a reserve, 
partly severe and partly modest, or 
rather self-respecting. He performa 
most noted miracles, as Luke informs 
us, before the face of the messengers, 
and sends them back to John with a 
quotation from the prophets, which de- 
clares that those very miracles belong 
to the Prince Messiah. Just so the 
doubts of his type, Elijah, were relieved 
(1 Kings xix) by a sign. 

5. The blind receive their sight — Our 
Lord here refers to Isa. xzix, 18, and 
other passages where these works are 
made the proofs of the Messiah. 

6. Offended in me — The word offend' 
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Y 1" «fAnd as they departed, 
Jesus began to say unto the 
multitudes concerning John, 
What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? ^A reed 
shaken with the wind ? 

8 But what went ye out for to 
see? ^A man clothed in soft 
raiment? behold, they that wear 
soft clothing are in kings' houses. 

^Lnke 7. 21 AEph. 4. 14. iSEingB 1.8; 

I8^ah20. 2. 

edj here as elsewhere, means to be made 
to sturnble ; that is, pfcUl into sin by some 
misunderstanding. The Lord here utters 
a warning to John. To John, we say, for 
the singular pronoun, "Blessed is he," 
is so pointed as to be very unaccount- 
able if it be not intended. The Baptist 
is not in wickedness ; but he is in danger 
of being ofifended in Jesus. This brief 
and somewhat stem procedure consti* 
tutes the whole of his reply to John ; 
and the disciples of John departed with 
it to their master. 

§ 39. — John's Position and Chae- 

AOTEB, 7-15. 

Our Lord now, to the people, takes 
occasion to discriminate the precise' 
character of John, both in its greatness 
and its infirmities. Not being in the 
kingdom of Gk>d, John does not know 
its King, but asks of the heir apparent, 
"Do we look for another?" 

7. What went ye out into the loHder- 
ness — The wilderness of Judea, border- 
ing on the Jordan, where John preached 
and baptized. Our Lord asks in effect 
what was their expectation in regard to 
the true character of John, to whose 
preaching and baptism they had re- 
sorted. Eeed shaJcen with the wind? — 
Did you expect, what John now appears 
to you, a trembling vacillator, shivering 
in every breeze of doubt and difficulty ? 
Such is not John's true character. Aiid 
here our Lord, with singular beauty, 
borrows his illustration from the reeds 
which lined the banks of the Jor- 
dan, and shivered in the breezes that 
eweptit. 



9 But what went ye out for to 
see? A prophet? yea, I say 
unto you, J and more than a 
prophet. 

10 For this is he, of whom it 
is written, ^Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of 

i Chap. 14. 5 : 21. 26 ; Luke 1. 76 : 7. 26. — k MaL 
8. 1; Mark 1. 2; Lake 1. 76; 7. 27. 

Both Watson and Stier argue that 
John could not have sent his message 
to relieve his own doubts, because our 
Lord here denies that ho was a reed 
shaken by the wind, or a soft, pliant 
man. Yery true. But what suggested 
those particular denials? Plainly, the 
understanding that John's mind is now 
apparently wavering; which under- 
standing is based upon the assumption 
that the inquiry is his own. Our Lord 
admits the assumption, but denies the 
inference ; and then he proceeds (10-14) 
to state John's real case, with all its 
greatness, its littleness, and its pallia- 
tions. 

8. Man doihed in soft raimeffvb — ^Were 
you attracted into the wilderness of Ju- 
dea to see an efifeminate courtier, who 
could not bear the severities of a desert 
or of a prison, as John now perhaps ap- 
pears? Certainly not. ThQYQvy direction 
you took shows the reverse. You would 
not have gone to the wilderness, but to 
the palace, perhaps of Herod, to find a 
soft dressed gentleman, 

9. A prophet — They went to find 
something better than kings or courtiers, 
namely, a prophet of Ood. And ou. 
Lord assures them, with an emphasis, 
that they were not mistaken. 

10. Behold, I send my messenger — John 
is more than a prophet ; he is a messen- 
ger ; nay, even the messenger before the 
Messiah's/ace. Our Saviour here quotes 
Mai. iii, 1. 

11. Bom ofwomm — ^The world thinks 
that kings, generals, and statesmen are 
the greatest of men. But God measures 
diflferently. The divine head of Christ 
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women, there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist : 
notwithstanding, he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is 
^ greater than he. 

12 °^And from the days of John 
the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heaven ^suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it 
by force. 



I Luke 1. 13 ; 7. 28 ; John 5. 35. m Luke 16. 16. 

1 Or, is gotten by forces and they thai thrust 
men. n Mai. 4. 6. 

is the loftiest of all men's heads, and 
his nearest servant's is next. Least — 
More properly rendered Zess, or inferior. 
A m3,n who is truly in the kingdom of 
God ; who knows its true nature, both 
by fuller developments and by spiritual 
experience, is above making such a mis- 
take as poor John, with dXL his great- 
ness of position and character, com- 
mitted. 

12. Suffer eth violeTux — Our Lord here 
shows that John is not alone in his mis- 
take. It is the error of the day. From 
the time of John's first appearing to the 
moment of our Lord's speaking, men 
have been disposed violenUy to hurry the 
kingdom into a premature existence. 
They will have it now. They will take 
it by storm. 

The kingdom of heaven, as all admit, 
is here the kingdom of God on earth, 
the Christian dispensation. It is com- 
pared to a city under siege, or rather 
under assault by storm. Those who, 
like John, are impatient for its arrival, 
wondering why it does not come, and 
demanding of Christ whether he is really 
going to come out and be its king, are 
its captors^ or rather ravishers. The 
kingdom suffers violence from them ; and 
these violent captors are taking it^ for- 
sooth, with an onset. 

Mr. "Watson's explication, (which is 
the popular one,) in which the "vio- 
lent " are zealous Christians who con- 
quer and win heaven by their holy war- 
fare, is wrought out by him with much 
eloquence. But it does not occur to him 
to show what relevancy such an idea 



13 "^For all the prophets and 
the law prophesied until John. 

14 And if ye will receive it^ 
this is °Elias, which was for to 
come. 

15 PHe that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

16 1" <»But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation ? It is like 
imto children sitting in the 

o MaL 4. 5 ; chap. 17. 12 ; Luke 1. 17.—^ Chap. 
13. 9; Luke 8. 8; Bev. 2. 7, U, 17, 29; 3. 6. 13, 22. 
q Luke 7. 31. 

has to the current of thought or the 
subject in hand. Our interpretation 
makes Jesus explain the temper of 
John's impatient inquiry. That other 
interpretation makes a very good idea, 
but nothing to the purpose. 

Until mm — Even unto the present 
stage of its development. 

13. UnMl John — The parallel passage 
in Luke runs thus: "The law and the 
prophets were until John; since that 
the kingdom of Gk>d is preached, and 
every man presseth into it." The word 
for presseth in the original signifies to 
force one^s self by violence in. The phrase 
describes the impatience with which 
men were entering into the kingdom of 
God in no genuine way, and truly not 
at all. 

14. This is .E/mis— Elijah. EUjah 
came to restore the theocracy. He la- 
boured, like John, with but partial suc- 
cess ; and like John, was somewhat im- 
patient at small results. 

15. Ea/rs to hear, let him hea^r — He 
that has faculties of attention, let him 
use them well upon this point. 

§ 39. — Conduct op that Generation 
TO John and Jesus, 16-19. 

With all its impetuous zeal for the 
kingdom of Gk)d, the conduct of the gen- 
eration toward the harbinger and the 
King is most capricious and childish. 

16. This generation — The contempo- 
raries of John and himself. Children 
sitting in the ma/rkets — The ancient 
markets were places in which not 
only men transacted their business, 
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markets, and calling unto their 
fellows, 

17 And saying, 'We have 
piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not 
lamented. 

18 For John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, and they say, 
•He hath a devil. 

rlKiiigsl.40; l8a.28.9,lS; 80.29. «2Kliig8 

9. 11; Jeremiah 29. 26; Hosea 9. 7; John 7. 20; 

but children performed their amuse- 
ments. 

17. We have piped unto you — TFe, that 
is, the multitudes who hea^ the preach- 
ing of John. Ours, say they, is the 
cheerful and the merry mood. "We look 
for a prophet and preacher who can re- 
spond to our cheerful temper. But you 
are an austere denouncer of sin, not 
sparing the cheerfulness of life. We 
have piped, but you have refused to 
dance to our tune. We have momrned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented — 
We, that is, the hearers of Jesus, are 
pensive in character. We love the 
weeping and denoimcing preacher. But 
you are genial and joyous. We have 
fnowmed arnd you have not lamented. 

18. For — Our Lord now applies his 
figure of the piping and mourning chil- 
dren to himself and John. John came 
neither eaMng nor drinking — That is, as 
our note on Matt, iii, 4, has said, John 
ceremonially exhibited a perpetual fest. 
'He came not accepting any festal invi- 
tations or joining any banquets, but 
adopting a religious (Uet mdicative of 
pure abstinence. He hath a devU — ^In- 
stead of being a prophet, inspired of God, 
he is, say they, a demoniac, dwelling, 
like other demoniacs, in the desert, and 
howling forth his denimciations. 

19. Eating and drinking — ^Not living, 
like John, in the desert, on a diet that 
indicated fast ; but joining in the social 
enjo3rment8 of life, blessing the wedding 
and banquet with his presence, and 
preaching the Gospel of deliverance and 
}oy. Man gluttonous — The sanctimo- 
nioas hypocrites made even the gladness 



19 The Son of man came eat 
ing and drinking, and they say. 
Behold a man gluttonous, and 
a winebibber, * a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners. "But wisdom 
is justified of her children. 

20 1" ^Then began he to up- 
braid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not : 

Acts 26. 21 i Chapter 9. 10. u Luke 7. S5i 

« Luke 10. 13, Ac. 



of the Saviour's Gospel a charge against 
him. There is no form of virtue or excel- 
lence which wicked men cannot malign, 
and charge with being a vice which bears 
some analogy to that virtue. Wisdom 
is justified of her children — Besides these 
sets of captious children who capricious- 
ly assail the Gospel in its ministry and 
preaching, there is a choice body of other 
children — ^the children of wisdom. This 
wisdom is the wisdom of God. 1 Cor. ii, 7. 
It is the wisdom of the just — ^the blessed 
Grospel. This wisdom, however cavilled 
at by the children of perversity andcnp- 
tiousness, is justified, that is, vindicated 
and mauitained against cavils, by her 
children. 

§ 40. — ijpbraiddfg op the impenitent 
Cities, 20-24. 
20. The cities — The children who jue- 
Ufied divine wisdom were but the few. 
Whole cities rejected it, to whom it had 
been offered in all its beauty and power. 
Upbraid — Rebuke, reprove. Repented 
not — Our Lord upbraided not the bare 
walls or buildings of the cities, but tho 
individuals in them who could repent of 
sin, but would not. As the Lord passed 
from considering John's wavering faith 
to the faithlessness of that generation, 
so now he passes from that generation 
to the cities who had been most favoured, 
and were therefore most guilty of want 
of faith. Mighty works — There are tliose 
who maintain that miracles, even if per- 
formed, are no proof of a divine mes- 
sage. But this, is as contrary to com- 
mon sense as it is to Scripture. Man- 
kind ftilly believe with their ordinary 
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21 Woe unto thee, Chorazm! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for 
if the mighty works, which were 
done in you, had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago ^in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto you, *It 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment, than for you. 



to Jonah 3. 7, 8. 



Chm). 10. 16; ver. ai 



commoQ sense that if a man in the name 
of God perform undoubted miracles, he 
is a messenger from God. Such is the 
doctrine of our Lord in this and many 
other passages. 

21. Ghorazin — The three cities here 
named were all on the northwest side of 
the Lake of Gennesaret ; but of their pre- 
cise position no infallible account can be 
given, as no certain traces of them now 
exist. But the latest researches, those 
of Dr. Thomson, will probably establish 
the opinion that Chorazin is identical 
with the modem Khorazy. See note on 
Matt, iv, 13, and the map. Tyre — This 
celebrated city, the commercial empo- 
rium of ancient Phenicia, was founded 
two hundred years before the time of 
Solomon. It stood on the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean, about midway be- 
tween Egypt and Asia Minor. It was 
one of the wealthiest and most celebra- 
ted cities of antiquity. Sidori^ or Zidon, 
was a still more ancient Phenician city, 
standing on the same shore, about for- 
ty miles north of Tyre. It was situated 
within the limits of the tribe of Asher, 
but was never conquered by Israel. It 
was celebrated for commerce and man- 
ufactures. It is now a town of some 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

22. More tolerable — Because Tyre and 
Sidon had had less opportunities for 
knowing the truth. This text, with 
many others, teaches the doctrine of 
different degrees of retribution, propor- 
tioned to the guilt. The clearness of 
the light against which sin is commit- 
ted aggravates the g^ilt. See note on 
chap. X, 15. 



23 And thou, Capernaum, 
y which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt be brought doT\Ti to heU : 
for if the mighty works, which 
have been done in thee, had 
been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained imtil this day. 

24 But I say unto you, ^That 
it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment, than for thee. 

V Isa. 14. 13-15; Lam. 2. 1. e Chap. 10. 15. 

23. Exalted unto Jieaven — ^The heaven 
here spoken of is the literal abode of the 
blest, and the word is used in the literal 
sense. The figure, if there be any, is 
in the eoccUtoMon. Figuratively, they are 
said to be exalted to a prospective and 
possible heaven by the offer of the Gos- 
pel. Its forfeiture by impenitence opens 
before them a prospective helL Itwovid 
have remained — Our Lord here denies 
the doctrine of fatalism. Events can 
result differently fi'om what they do. 

This text illustrates also that true 
view of God's foreknowledge which is 
implied in his attribute of omniscience. 
God foreknows not only all things act- 
ually future, but all things possible. And 
he knows all the results^ both possible 
and certain, of all possible future events; 
and this not as weak man knows futu- 
rities, by experience of the past, and by 
inferences and reasonings from cause to 
effect. He foreknows all future actual- 
ities and possibilities by his own perfect 
attribute of infinite knowledge, which 
is eternal, uncaused, and independent. 

Nor does God's knowledge, as pre- 
destinarianism affirms, depend on his 
determination or decree. For God's 
knowledge is his own divine faculty or 
attribute of omniscience, while his de- 
termination is an act. To say that 
God's knowledge depends upon his de- 
termination, is to say that his attribute 
depends upon his action. The act of God 
presupposes the attribute as being be- 
fore it. For to suppose God to deter- 
mine antecedent to his knowledge is to 
suppose that he determines without 
knowledge, and in the dark. God's 
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25 T *At that time Jesus an- 
swered and said, I thank thee, 



a Luke 10. 21. 



SeePsa.8.2; 



foreknowledge is antecedent to his 
predetermination, and is the ground 
of it. 

§ 40. — Thanks for the Revelation 
TO Babes, 25-26. 

25. At thai time — And doubtless in 
the same connection. For in contrast 
with the unbelieving dties above named, 
there were a choice few, the children 
of vnsdom, (verse 19,) who accepted 
the Gospel in its simplicity. He thanks 
the Father that to such the Gospel is 
revealed, (25, 26,) affirms his complete 
concurrence with the Father in the whole 
plan, (27,) and issues an invitation for 
all to come in accordance with that plan, 
(28-30.) / thank thee— The divine ar- 
rangement was so wise and good that 
our Saviour was grateful at its comple- 
tion. EM — ^Whatwashid? The spir- 
itual kingdom above described. How 
hid ? By the very fact that Grod has con- 
stituted it a spiritual kingdom; for eyes 
that wickedly persist in being gross and 
carnal cannot see spiritual realities. The 
plainest divine truths, though placed 
before them, are hid, as the plainest ob- 
jects by daylight are hid from the eyes 
of the owl ; only the owl's blindness is 
natural and innocent, theirs is volimtary 
and guilty. God does right in estab- 
lishing spiritual things ; that their spir- 
ituality renders them hid, is the sensual 
man's fault. Those who understand by 
this text that God has from all eternity 
made salvation impossible to be attained 
by a fixed part of mankind, wrong 
divine justice, and abuse our Lord's 
words. 

Yet it is not at all probable that the 
thanks of our Lord rested upon the fact 
that the Gospel was hid; but upon the 
fact that thx)ugh hid, it was wisely and 
graciously revealed to its spiritual re- 
ceivers. Parallel to this is the language 
of Paul : " God be thanked that ye were 
the servants of sin ; but ye have obeyed, ' ' 
etc. If in either passage we insert al- 
though after the word that, we shall ob- 
tain the actual meaning. 

Vol. I.— 10 



O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because ^thou hast hid 

1 Cor. 1. 19, «r; 2. 8; 2 Cor. 3. 14. 

But it is asked by Calvinists and other 
predestinarians, has God not a predeter- 
mined plan for the regulation of all 
events? That God has determinations 
founded on his foreknowledge, we have 
illustrated in our note on verse 23. 
That God's plan, however, does not pre- 
destinate and fix all the wicked acts of 
wicked men, and then fix their damna- 
tion for committing those decreed acts, 
may appear from the following remarks 
by Dr. Fisk in his sermon on predestina- 
tion and election : 

" We acknowledge and maintain that 
God has a plan, one part of which is to 
govern his responsible subjects without 
controlling their will by a fixed decree ; 
to punish the incorrigible, and save 
those who repent and believe. Does 
such a plan imply the necessity of a 
change, ' on condition that his creatures 
act in this or that way?' If indeed it 
was necessary for Grod to decree an 
event in order to foreknow it, this infer- 
ence might be just. But as this is seen 
to be false, it follows that a perfect God, 
whose eye surveys immensity and eter- 
nity at a glance, and who necessarily 
knows all possibiUties and contingen- 
cies, all that is, or will be, can perfectly 
arrange his plan, and preclude the pos- 
sibility of a disappointment, although 
he does not, by a decree of predestina- 
tion, fix all the volitions and acts of his 
subjects." 

Wise and prudent — ^He calls them 
what they call themselves, and what 
for this world, they may be called. But 
the carnal heart, however sagacious in 
carnal things, understands not the things 
of the Spirit. Revealed them unto habes — 
Babes, from the very fact that they re- 
ceived the truth in its simplicity; babes, 
as the statesmen of Rome, the philoso- 
phers of Greece, and the Sadducees of 
Judea, would style them. They are the 
ones who realize eternal things, but 
value low the temporal. If eternal 
things be unreal, they are not only hahea, 
but fools. But if eternal things be real, 
these Jxjbbes, so called because they re- 
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these things from the wise and 
prudent, *^and hast revealed 
them mito babes. 

26 Even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight- 

27 ^All things are delivered 
imto me of my Father : and no 

c Chapter 16. 17. d Chapter 28. 18; Loke 

t 82; 10. 22; John 3. 35; 5. 22; 13. 3; 17. 2; 

ceive those things with simplicity, and 
ignore the depraved wisdom of the 
world, are wiser than the "wise and 
prudent." 

26. It seemed good — It was not so 
done by God from mere arbitrary un- 
reasoning and absolute will, but because 
it was good. It seemed right to the Infi- 
nite Mind. It seems right to all right 
reason. There is no demand in this 
passage for those favourite phrases, "di- 
vine sovereignty," "unfathomable and 
mysterious," "good pleasure," as if the 
divine administration were not founded 
in clear and obvious right. 

§ 40. — Jesus, Lord op all, invites 
ALL, 27-30. 

This passage, 25-30, and especially 
«rerse 27, is so entirely in the style of 
John, that we might almost suppose 
Matthew to have inserted here a brief 
memorandum of our Saviour's discours- 
ing from that apostle's hands. Alford 
more probably explains it as a momen- 
tary strain of a whole style of discourses 
of our Lord, reported by none of the 
evangelists but John alone. 

27. All things-^The whole system of 
salvation. Delivered unto me — Put into 
my hands as Lord of the hidden king- 
dom of God. No man knoioeth tJie Son . . . 
neiiher...the Father — These are hid 
(verse 25) as mysteries from all save 
Omniscience. Whomsoever the Son will 
reveal — So that the Son not only thanks 
the Father for the things hid and revealed^ 
but is the agent in the accomplishment 
of the revelation. 

And now having affirmed the exclu- 
sive mode in which the Gospel is by God 
revealed ; and having, with an unspeak- 
able sublimity, announced not only his 
consent and his unison, but his executive 



man knoweth tie Son, but the 
Father; « neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, 
and Tie to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him, 

28 T Come mito me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy 

ICorinthiadsia^; Epheriaosl.ffl; lPeter8.29L 
6 John 1. 18 ; 6. 46; 10. 16. 

agency in that revelation, Jesus is ready 
to make proclamation to all; to all 
who will come and obtain that blessed 
Gospel revelation according to its own 
peculiar and exclusive method. Por 
though the method be exclusive, the 
power and possibility of assenting, com- 
ing, and obtaining that Gospel are uni- 
versal; and hence the call la justly 
universal. The call is addressed to 
a peculiar and exclusive class of 
character ; yet all may join that dasa 
and come in that character. The vnse 
cmd prudent may, if they choose, be- 
come the JxjiJbes, And then they will 
cease to be those from whom the Gros- 
pel is hid. 

28. Come tmio me — Me, the very im 
to whom John has lately sent his mes- 
sage. Art thou He, or look we for an- 
other? Yet the very me who am the 
revealer (verse 27) of God to man. The 
very me who exists in ineffable unity 
with God the Father Almighty — this 
person now stands as in the contre of a 
labouring, laden, oppressed world, and 
sends his piercing, mellow, tender voice 
to all the suffering sons of sorrow to 
escape all bondage by entering hia 
bonds. 

Labour and a/re heavy laden — The 
poor peasantry and common people toil 
and sweat under the hurdens of their 
masters, the middle classes. And these 
middle classes struggle beneath the 
pressure of a higher aristocracy. And 
the higher aristocracy are scorched by 
the intolerable rays of the emperor. 
And the emperor groans under the carefl 
and weight of empire, and works as for 
his life that neither rebellion nor assas- 
sination may lay hun low. High aobd 
low are alike labouring and heavy ladeifL 
For high or low there is no relief no 
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laden, and I will give you 

rest. 
29 Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ; for I am meek 

/John 13. 15; Philippians 2. 5: 1 Peter 2. 31; 
1 John 2. 6. 

rest Then says Jesus, " Come unto me — 
r will give you rest." 

And IwiUgive you rest — T, a spiritual 
Redsemer, am the one to redeem you. 
For know, all ye labourers, from lowest 
to highest, the real bwden that bears 
you down is the world and the flesh; 
and your true oppressor is the devil. Be 
delivered individually from these, and 
you are truly ^ee. Be delivered in mass 
from these, and you will cease to op- 
press each other. Thus is the same 
redemption a relief alike from internal 
and external oppression. Rest — No one 
can read the history of early Christian- 
ity without seeing that in Its first Pen- 
tecostal power it was in the soul a 
fountain of peace and joy. Though the 
iron hand' of despotism pressed heavy 
upon the world, and a fierce turbulence 
reigned among the tribes of the earth, 
yet the foUowers of Jesus rejoiced in a 
sweet resource within, which was a re- 
pose to the soul. When in the fulness 
ci time its Pentecostal freshness shall 
return, and its abounding power be uni- 
yersally accepted; when those hapless 
sons of folly, "the wise and prudent," 
shall become haibeSj then not only will 
the individual soul feel that Christ can 
give the true res^ within, but the nations 
of the world will acknowledge that he 
alone, the Prince of Peace, is the giver 
of universal repose. 

29. Leaum of me ; for I am meek an^ 
knoly—Mj gentle spirit and soul-subdu- 
ing doctrines can alone give that tem- 
per by which the soul of the man, and 
the soul of the Uving world, may come to 
tbeur true rest. Unto yov/r souls — Unless 
there be peace within there can never be 
peaoe wi^ioiU. Theorists and socialists 
will in vain attempt by external organ- 
izations to give pea<;e. They are mistak- 
enly endeavouring to workTrom the with- 
mU to the wUhin. Men's hearts neeid to 
be regenerated in order that a perfect 
cq;auusation of society may exist, or be 



and « lowly in heart: ^and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. 

30 * For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light. 

Zech. 9. 9; Phil. 2. 7, 8. h Jeremiah 6. 16 

i 1 John 5. 3. 

maintained. Human institutions are 
what human hearts make them. The 
organization of society is generally as 
good as the moral and mental state of 
the mass will permit. When men's 
hearts become right, the true freedom 
may be attainable. 

30. Yoke. ..lurdevir^'iJLQn serve the 
world, and in that service they are like 
the sturdy ox ; a yoke is on their neck, 
and a burden on their back. And this is 
true, as shown above, (note on verse 28,) 
of all classes, from lowest to highest 
Yoke is easy-^The yoke of Christ is free- 
dom. The service of God is the highest 
and truest liberty. The laws of God are 
the laws of our highest nature ; and he 
who comes under those laws does but do 
what is fittest, rightest, most happy, 
and most highly natural for him. When 
Christ gives his laWj he gives a heart 
and a pleasure to keep that law, 
so that he who obeys it does as he 
pleases. 

And now this chapter, from the sec- 
ond verse, must be read in one connec- 
tion as a single historical piece. John 
sends his query to our Saviour in regard 
to his kingly Messiahship. Jesus an- 
swers John by deeds more than words. 
Then does he first draw that mingled 
portraiture of John, which exhibits the 
greatness of John as the testifier, but 
his littleness as the questioner. Start- 
ing from John, the Lord then upbraids 
that childisn generation who cavilled at 
both him and John; he peals forth a 
strain of woes upon the impenitent 
cities who rejected him; soars into 
a lofty thanksgiVirig to his Father, 
who had yet revealed to the docile 
babe his kingdom; nay, he rises to 
the very height of his mysterious one- 
ness with the Father ; and from that 
height he finally descends to call the 
sons of men to accept his service 
as divine emancipator of their souls 
from bondage. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

AT that time * Jesus went on 
the sabbath day through 
the com ; and his disciples 
were ahungered, and began to 

a Dent 23. 36; Maik 

CHAPTER XTL 

§ 33. — ^Pltjcking the Corn up(w the 

Sabbath, 1-8. 

Of this chapter the part 1-45 has a 
considerable comploteness in itselfl It 
is not inserted precisely in its chrono- 
logical place ; but the facts, though dis- 
tant in time, stand in their chronological 
order, and are grouped together in order 
to show the deepening hostility which 
Jesus encountered from the Jewish re- 
ligious leaders. The first two (§ 33 
and § 34) occurred soon after the first 
assault upon Jesus at the passover, and 
were the proper prelude to the later 
instance of blasphemy in § 42, with its 
fearful denunciation, and the cavil of 
§ 43, with its terrible parable. There 
is a marked increase in the intensity of 
the Pharisaic hostiUty. 

Matthew places together these two 
miracles, not because occurring at the 
same time, but because they touched 
upon the same point, namely, our Lord's 
teaching as to the Sabbath. 

Mr. Trench remarks : " The cures on 
the Sabbath actually recorded are seven 
in number, and are the following: That 
of the demonia<j in the synagogue of Ca- 
pernaum, (Mark i, 21;) that of Simon's 
wife's mother, (Mark i, 29 ;) of the im- 
potent man of Bethesda, (John v, 9 ;) of 
the man with the withered hand; of 
the man bom blind, (John ix, 14 ;) of the 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, (Luke 
xiii, 14;^ of the man who had the 
dropsy, (Luke xiv, 2^ We have a gen- 
eral intimation of many more, as at 
Mark i, 34, and have already observed 
that the ' one work ' to which our Lord 
alludes at John vii, 21-23, is perhaps 
not any of the miracles which he has 
recorded at length, but one to which we 
have no other allusion than that con- 
tained in these verses." 

Our Lord's defence of himself for 
these miracles of mercy on the Sabbath 



pluck the ears of com, and 
to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw 
it^ they said unto him, Behold, 
thy diseiples do that which is 

a. 2S; Lakes.!. 

brings from him the enunciation of the 
great principle, that positive and cere- 
monial institutions were really estab- 
lished for the highest good of man, and 
must give way whenever they come in 
collision with it. 

1. At that time — Just after the second 
passover of Jesus's ministry. Commen- 
tators consider the time of this miracle 
as being fixed by the parallel passage 
in Luke vi, 1. Luke says it was on the 
second Sahbath after the first. This pe- 
culiar phrase literally interpreted would 
be "the second-first Sabbath," which is 
thus explained: From passover to Pen- 
tecost was seven weeks. The custom- 
ary reckoning of these seven weeks was 
from the second day after the ' passover, 
and the first Sabbath after this second 
day was called the second-first Sabbath. 
The passover was in April; a time not 
too early for the ripening of the barley 
fields in the better parts of Palestine. 
The com — The word com suggests to an 
American reader incorrectly the idea 
of what is called Indian com, or maize. 
The word in the text is used in the 
purely English sense of grain — includ- 
ing wheat, rye, or barley. 

Dr. Thomson remarks : " I have ofl»n 
seen my muleteers, as we passed along 
the wheat fields, pluck ofl* ears, rub them 
in their hands, and eat the grains, un- 
roasted, just as the apostles are said to 
have done. This is allowable. The 
Pharisees did not object to the thing 
itself, only to the time when it waa 
done." 

It was lawful to pluck the ears, but 
not to apply the sickle in the standing 
com of one's neighbour. Deut. xxiii, 25. 

2. Not lawful. . .upon the sabbath day 
— The crime was not the walking, for 
they may not have walked more than a' 
Sabbath day's joumey ; but the piuch* 
ing and the ribbing. Now this was 
done to satisfy actual hunger, and 
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not lawM to do upon the sab- 
bath day. 

3 But he said unto themf, Have 
ye not read *>what DaVid did, 
when he was ahungered, and 
they that were with him { 

4 How he entered into the 
house of God, and did eat °the 
showbread, which was not law- 
ful for him to eat, neither for 
them which were with him, ^but 
only for the priests? 

i 1 Samnel 21. 6. c Exodus 25. 30; Levitictis 

81 5. d Exodus 29. 82 ; Leviticus 8. 31 ; 24. 9. 



doubtless was their only obtainable food. 
It was truly, therefore, hardly more 
than to put one's hands to the food 
upon a table. It may therefore be con- 
sidered a striking instance in which 
the Jews had come to pervert the divine 
law in an over particularity about the 
letter. 

3. Bead what David did — Our Lord 
here is not arguing for a proper break- 
ing of the law, but for its true construc- 
tion. The mere formahty of a ritual or 
strict letter of a positive precept is to 
yield to the demands of the true good, 
or the alternative consequence of essen- 
tial eviL He shows this by an example of 
David, (1 Sam. xxi, 1-7,) who infringed 
the letter of the ceremonial law by ob- 
taining from the priest and eating the 
showbread belonging to the tabernacle. 
To the necessity of preventing starva- 
tion the sanctity both of the showbread 
and of the Sabbath might yield. These 
institutions were both given in mercy, 
and it would be perverting their purpose 
to make them instruments of cruelty. 

The showbread (in Hebrew, the hread 
€f the presence^ that is, of the divine pres- 
ence) was placed first in the tabernacle 
and afterward in the temple of Solomon, 
on a table, in the Holy Place. As the 
temple was the house of God, so, sym- 
bolically, this was the bread of God. So 
the candlestick and other fumisliings of 
tlie sacred place were emblems of the 
residence of Jehovah among his people. 

6. The priests in the temple profane the 
tabhath — They perform what, on the 



6 Or have ye not read in the 
®law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are 
blameless? 

6 But I say unto you, That in 
this place is ^one greater than 
the temple. 

7 But if ye had known what 
this meaneth, ^ I wiU have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 

e Num. 28. 9; John 7. 22. f2 Chron. 6. 18^; 

Mai. 3. 1. g Hos. 6. 6 : Mic. 6. 6-8 ; chap. 9. 13. 

reasoning of the Pharisees, would be 
profanation. The priests on that day 
killed, flayed, and dressed and burned 
the sacrifice, and baked the showbread. 
So that the law of itself made provision 
for its own profanation, as the Jews of 
the Saviour's time construed law. 

It appears from the passage in 1 Sam. 
xxi, that it was fresh bread which 
David ate. But by the law (Lev. xxiv, 
8) the fresh bread was set on the table 
on the Sabbath. Hence, Alford infers 
that our Lord might have drawn a 
double argument from David's case in 
regard to the Sabbath. 

There is something striking in the 
remark that Jesus, who was king and 
priest of the new dispensation, draws 
his justifying example from a king and 
the priests of the old dispensation. 

6. One greater than the temple — And, 
therefore, able to dispense wit^ temple 
and ritual sanctities when they come 
in collision with the object of my mis- 
sion, or the maintenance of my minis- 
ters in the performance of that mission. 
It in fact adds a force to our Lord's 
words, that the word greater is, in the 
Greek, in the neuter gender. Christ 
is a greater existence or thing than the 
temple. 

7. Ivntl have — I require of men the 
performance of mercy. And not saari' 
fke — Not sacrifice, or ceremonial per- 
formances, as a substitute for the per- 
formance of moral duties. It is useless 
to profess to be a pious man, without 
being an honest, just, and good man. 
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8 For the Son of man is Lord 
even of the sabbath day. 

9 ^ And when he was departed 
thence, he went into their syna- 
gogue: 

10 T -And behold, there was a 
man which had his hand with- 

AMarkS. I;jjuke6. e. 

8. Lord even of the saibbath day — As 
the Lord said, in the sixth verse, that 
he was greater than the temple, now 
he affinns himself greater than the 
statute law of Moses ; nay, he is greater 
than the Sabhath law estdibUshed by 
God at the creatiou- Thus does he 
maintain himself to be the incarnate 
Legislator of the world. He is truly 
Cfod manifest in the flesh. Our Lord 
here asserts his high dignity in order to 
silence the murmurings of the Jews at 
his assuming to change the fundamental 
interpretations of the law. But may 
we not also beheve that he here hints, 
AS Lord of the Sabbath, that some 
change would be made in its observ- 
ance under the new dispensation of 
the Son of man ? 

Li regard to the Sabbath we may 
here observe, 

.1. There is good proof that it was 
lestabhshed on the day of the holy rest 
of God, at the end of the creative week. 
That day was the first Sabbath, just as 
that week was the first week. This 
Sabbath formed a part of the patriarchal 
religion, and was adopted with the 
great body of the patriarchal system 
into the law of Moses. Yet under 
Moses much that was specially Jewish 
was overlaid upon the original Sabbath, 
so that a double ^abbath, as it were, 
existed on the same day. 

2. The decalogue, which is of per- 
petual validity, commands the observ- 
ance of one day in seven as Sabbath or 
rest, (for rest is the meaning oi the word 
•Sabbath,) but lays down no unchange- 
able law as to the particular day. 

3. After the resurrection of Christ 
the Jewish Sabbath, which was laid 
upon the primitive Sabbath, was abolish- 
ed, and ''the Lord's day,'' (Rev. i, 10,) 
or Christian Sabbath, was superimposed 



ered. And they asked him, say- 
ing, * Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath days ? that they might 
accuse him. 

11 And he said unto them. 
What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, 

i Luke 13. 14; 14. 8; John 9. 16. 

upon another day. Thus the Christian 
Sabbath, being the same as the deqa- 
logue Sabbath, or the creation Sabbath, 
is of perpetual obligation and universal 
observance. 

4. That Sunday is the "Lord's day," is 
clear from early Christian history ; thai 
it is the weekly holy day of the Christian 
dispensation is clear, because this day 
is alone mentioned as a sacred day after 
the resurrection ; it is not identical with 
the overlaid Jewish Sabbaths, for they 
are abolished. It is, therefore, by ne- 
cessity identical with the universal crea- 
tional Sabbath, which is perpetual in its 
obligations. 

§ 34. — ^WlTHEBED HaiO) RESTOSED, 

9-21. 

10. His hand withered — A case ofpo' 
ralysis, by which the hand was shrunk- 
en away, and the nerves of motion 
had become incapable of action. This 
has ever been regarded as an incurable 
disease. They asked him — ^Luke in- 
forms us that they were watching our 
Lord's movements that they might be 
able to accuse him of breaking the Sab- 
bath. TJiat they might accuse him — 
The position of the minds of the ac- 
cusers of our Lord was peculiar and 
strange. They did not doubt that he was 
about to work a miracle ; they expected 
it. But they are intending to make out 
that his miracles are contrary to the di- 
vine law, and so immoral. They would 
then have some ground for saying that 
he worked miracles by a diabolical 
power; which charge they did soon 
begin to make. 

11. And he said — Our Lord proceeds 
to answer them by showing, from their 
own practice, that deeds of necessary 
mercy did not infringe the Sabbath day. 
Pz^— Cisterns dug in the earth fat the 
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and *if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, will he not lay hold 
on it, and lift it out ? 

12 How much then 4s a man 
better than a sheep? Where- 
fore "*it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man. 
Stretch forth thine hand. And 
he stretched it forth; °and it 
was restored whole, like as the 
other. 

k See Ezo(L 23. 4, 5; Deut. 22. 4. 1 Luke 

11 24. m Mark 3. 4; Luke 6. 9. n L*uke 

13. 13; Acts 3. 7, 8. o Chap. 27. 1 ; Mark 3. 6; 

purpose of water, into which animals 
often fell. It is said by Stier, that the 
Jews (probably in consequence of these 
words of our Saviour) were afterward 
accustomed to cover these pits with 
planks. Our Lord here does not merely 
convict the Jews on their own ground. 
He proves by this example, again, that 
they are making the preceptive law 
war against the law of universal be- 
nevolence. 

12. A mom better than a sheep — "Bj 
as much as a man is better than a 
brute, by so much is it more justifiable 
to heal this man than to rescue your 
cattle. 

The physician performs his work of 
preserving health and life rightfully on 
the Sabbath day; though a conscien- 
tious one will allow his profession to in- 
terfere as little as possible with his Sab- 
bath duties. And so, though it is not 
lawful to employ the day in making 
property, it may be lawful to prevent de- 
struction, as in case of fire. 

13. Stretch forth thine hound — Our 
Lord here conunanded an intrinsically 
impossible act. Yet the volition or will 
to stretch forth was not impossible. 
And when the will was exerted, power 
to accomplish was granted. 

When men say that they cannot obey 
the will of God, because God's Spirit 
does not operate upon them, let them 
know that a graciously bestowed power 
fimn Gk>d is conferred on all, through 
the atonement, to will to obey, if they 



14 1 Then ^the niarisees 
went out, and ^held a council 
against him, how they might 
destroy him. 

15 But when Jesus knew it^ 
Phe withdrew himself from 
thence: <iand great multitudes 
followed him, and he healed 
them all ; 

16 And 'charged them that 
they should not Inake him 
known: 

Luke 6. 11; John 5. 18; 10. 39; 11. 63. 1 Or 

took counsel. p Chap. 10. 23; Mark 8. 7. 

Q Chap. 19. 2. r Chap. 9. 80. 



will use it. And as they proceed on- 
ward in the effort to obey, they will 
find divine strength supplied when 
needed and used. Let them truly exert, 
in the spirit of this man's faith, their 
graciously conferred powers, as Christ's 
Gospel directs, and they will find their 
powers energized and recreated. 

14. Then the Pharisees went out — 
They were determined not to admit the 
defence which they could not confute, 
and were bent upon using the act to 
charge our Lord's miracles to a diaboh*-, 
cal source. 

Held a cov/ndl — Mark says that the 
Pharisees at this council called in the 
aid of the Herodians. These were the 
partisans of Herod, who maintained 
the rightfulness of the Roman dominion 
over Judea, and the propriety of intro- 
ducing Greek and Roman customs 
among the Jews. Thus did these stick- 
lers for the law of Moses unite with its 
bold political subverters in order to ac- 
complish their designs against Jesus. 
Little sincere surely could have been 
their burning zeal for that Sabbath and 
the law at the moment they were plot- 
ting thus with the overthrowers of 
both. 

16. Charged them. . .not make him 
known — Our Lord is now sensible that 
his enemies are aroused. His deeds of 
goodness must be in secret. He who 
came to save men must hide his bene- 
factions from the eyes of men. See 
note on Matt, viii, 4. 
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17 That it might be fulfilled 
\rhich was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 

18 ^Behold my servant, whom 
I have chosen ; my beloved, *in 
whom my soul is well pleased : 
1 wiU put my Spirit upon him, 
and he shall show judgment to 
the Gentiles. 



«Isa. 42. 1. 1 Chap. 3. 17; 17. 6. 



Luke 



17. 20: John 18. 36, 38; 2 Corinthians 10. 1. 

17. By EsaicLS the prophet — The 
evangelist considers this quietude of 
our Lord as going to fulfil Isa. xlii, 1-4, 
a passage in which the Messiah is de- 
scribed, under the image of one of the 
ancient Hebrew judges, as estabhshing 
righteousness in the earth by the most 
silent and spiritual means and influ- 
ences. It predicted these things : 

1 . That the Messiah should come from 
God, as his minister and servant. 2. 
That his own personal character should 
be of the most mild and gentle kind. 
3. He should be most tender in his deal- 
ings. 4. He should give victory to truth 
and righteousness in the world. 5. That 
not only Jews, but Gentiles should trust 
in his name. 

This prophecy, be it remembered, 
was delivered centuries before our 
Lord's birth, and was applied by the 
early Jews to the coming of the Mes- 
siah. 

18. Behold my servant — Christ, though 
the Son, humbled himself, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant. He shall 
show judgment — That is, he shall reveal 
the principles of truth and righteousness 
to the Gentiles. Here the enlargement 
of the dispensation of the Messiah be- 
yond the limits of Judaism (which was 
80 great a difficulty at first even with 
our Lord's apostles and the Apostolic 
Church) is expressly predicted by the 
Old Testament prophets. 

19. He shall not strive — Here the 
peaceful character of the Saviour is set 
in beautiful contrast with the greatness 
of his deeds. Though he rule the na- 
tions with his law, he shall be peaceful 
and noiseless. His victories shall be 



19 He 'shall not strive, nor 
cry ; neither shall any man hear 
his voice in the streets. 

20 A ^bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench, till he send 
forth judgment unto victory. 

21 And in his name shall the 
Gentiles trust. 

II ■ I ■* ■ 

« Psa. 51. 17: 147. 3; Isaiah 57. 15; Ezek. 84. 16: 
Luke 4. 18; Heb. 12. 12, 13. 

the victories of peace. The rulers of 
Christendom have sometimes spread 
Christianity by the sword; but that 
was in express contradiction both to 
the personal character of Christ and to 
the precepts and principles of his Gos- 
pel Strive — ^To strive is to fight. Our 
Lord at this time retreated firom publicity 
to avoid all contest or strife. Nor cry — 
He shall raise no lattU cry. Voice in 
the streets — Rallying his partisans to the 
riot Bsadi the sedition. 

20.-4 bruised reed — ^He shall be the 
tenderest of all conquerors to those who 
desire to submit to his authority. The 
spirit, bruised like a bruised reed, shall 
receive no crushing blow from/ him. 
He will be rather the tender cultivator, 
who will bind up and restore the broken 
plant, than the ravager, who will break 
its bruised stem. Smoking flax — Rather 
smoking lamp-wick. The submitting 
soul, whose life flickers like the last 
spark of the expiring lamp-wick, will 
find that He will not extinguish, but 
pouring in fresh oil will raise it to a 
blaze. Judgment unto victory — Ten- 
der as he is, he still shall conquer. 
Judgment here means rectitude, or right- 
eousness, as laid down in the di\'ine 
law and embodied in the Gospel. But 
this righteousness the Messiah shall 
send forth to victory, to conquest, and 
to triumph in the earth. So successftil, 
though so meek, shall this subduer be. 

21. Gentiles trust — The spirit of in- 
spiration here paraphrases the words of 
the prophet, giving his essential mean- 
ing rather than the exact terms. In 
the book of Isaiah the words are, "The 
isles shall wait for his law." By the 
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22 % ^Then was brought un- 
to hun one possessed with a 
devil, bhnd, and dumb : and he 
healed him, insomuch that the 
blind and dumb both spake 
and saw. 

23 And all the people were 
amazed, and said. Is not this the 
Son of David ? 

24 *But when the Pharisees 
heard it, they said, This fellow 
doth not cast out devils, but by 

w See chap. 9. 32; Mark 3. 11; Luke 11. 14 

X Chap. 9. 84; Mark 3. 22 ; Luke U. 15. ^2 Gr! 

BeeleebtU: and so yerse 27, 

isles are meant the distant nations of the 
earth, especially those separated by wa- 
ter, and so the Gentiles in general. We 
have here a clear prediction that the 
religion of the Gospel shall become 
universal. 

Mr. Gibbon objects to the proofs from 
prophecy, because they so commonly 
predict the Messiah as a conquering war- 
rior. The present prophecy is one of 
those predictions that clearly show the 
descriptions of his warlike victories 
to be truly figurative representations of 
the triumphs of his holy doctrines. 
§ 42. — Healing Demoniac, blasphe- 
my OF Holy Spirit, 22-37. 

22. With a devils blind, and dumb — 
Disease and possession are the product 
of sin, and they are thus found going 
naturally together. See note on chap, 
iv, 24. 

23. Amazed — These fresh displays of 
love surprised and melted their hearts. 
They cannot but feel the movings of 
fidth upon one so mighty and so benevo- 
lent. Son of David — They no doubt 
were aware that he was reputed to be 
of the royal line ; and these miracles, 
coming thus from him, awakened a 
presentiment that he might indeed be 
the illustrious Son of David, predicted 
in the prophets as the coming Messiah. 

24. Pharisees heard it — The miracle 
was reported doubtless to them for ex- 
planation. They felt that if his pure 
doctrines should prevail, their influence 
was at an end. The miracle they do 1 



2 Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils. 

25 And Jesus yknew their 
thoughts, and said unto them, 
Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand : 

26 And if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself; 
hoTV shall then ^his kingdom 
stand? 

y Chapter 9. 4; Luke 6. 8; 9. 47; John 2. 25; 

Acts 1. 24; Revelation 2. 23. e John 12. 81* 

14. 30 ; 2 Corinthians 4. 4. 

not deny, but ascribe it to an infernal 
power. 

Beekebvb the prince of the devils — So 
great and numerous are the miracles 
that they cannot ascribe them to any 
one less than the prince. Beelzebub 
was worshipped at Ekron, (2 Kings i, 
1,2,) as the god of flies ; that is, as the 
god who protected the inhabitants from 
the annoyance of gnats and flies. See 
note on chap, x, 25. 

26. Every kingdom divided against 
itself— Out Lord proceeds to refute the 
slander that he is confederated with the 
prince of darkness. It is plain that he 
is working against the evil power. He 
is driving the infernal power from his 
strongest posts, and beating him back 
from his boldest incursions into the 
world. Now this would imply that the 
kingdom of evil was working against 
itself, and that Satan was in the act of 
self-destruction. No doubt the king- 
dom of evil is the kingdom of conftision, 
but it cannot be conceived that it should 
divide against itself and one half fight 
for the good. 

26. Cast out Satan — Om* Lord here 
assumes, what doubtless the Jews 
would grant, that to cast out Satan is 
the strongest proof that can be visibly 
given of hostility to Satan. It is a case 
of the directest possible issue. It is a 
point where the kingdom of God and 
of Satan come into direct hostile con- 
tact. Certainly, as the general fights 
the battle for one side, the side of good, 
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27 And if I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by *whom do your 
children east them out? there- 
fore they shall be your judges. 

28 But if I cast out devils by 
the Spirit of God, then ^the 
kingdom of God is come unto 
you. 

29 ^Or else how can one enter 
into a strong man's house, and 



a Mark 9. 38, 39.— 
11.20; 17. 20,21.- 



Dan. 2. 44; 7. 14; Luke 1. 88; 
c Isa. 49. 24 ; Luke 11. 21-23. 



it is the highest possible proof that he 
is truly on that side. 

27. Ymir children — That is, your dis- 
ciples. That there were among the 
Jews eooorcists, who at least professed 
to cast out devils, we know from 
the Apocrypha, from Josephus, and 
from Acts xix, 12-14. It appears by 
the writings of the earliest Christian 
fe-thers that this power of exorcism re- 
mained for some time in the primitive 
Church. The truth doubtless is, that as 
the power of Satan had been for a pe- 
riod extraordinarily manifest at our Sa- 
viour's coming, (see note on chap, i, 20,) 
by the fact of possession, so some power 
had been divinely allowed to the Jews 
to dispossess. I^ therefore, the Jews 
looked upon the appearance of demoniac 
possession as an increase of the power 
of Satan in the world, aiid if they look- 
ed upon the power of expulsion exer- 
cised by their own sons as a benevolent 
power and hostile to Satan, what right 
had they to ascribe this stupendous 
mastery over evil spirits, displayed 
by our Lord and exercised by him 
in the most merciful way, to any 
power but the highest power of God? 
Judging our Saviour as they judged 
their own sons, they were bound to 
attribute his miracles to a gracious 
power. 

28. The kingdom of God — So numer- 
ous and powerful had been our Sav- 
iour's works that the Jews had as- 
cribed them, not to a spirit of common 
order, but to the very prince of hell. 
But if they were as benelBcent as they 
were powerful, why not ascribe them 



spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man ? and then 
he will spoil his house. 

30 He that is not with me is 
against me; and he that gath- 
ereth not with me scattereth 
abroad. 

31 T Wherefore I say unto 
you, **A11 manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven un- 

d Mark 3. 28; Luke 12. 10; Hebrews 46. i, A&; 
10.26.29; lJohii5.16. 

to the prince of heaven, and so con- 
clude that the kingdom of heaven bad 
come? 

29. A strong man's Tumse — Our Lord 
here argues that his expelling devils 
proves his superiority over them. As 
a strong man enters the house of a 
weaker and spoils his goods, so our 
Lord enters the devil's tenement and 
despoils him of it. 

30. Not with me is against me — Our 
Lord here illustrates by a proverbial 
maxim the contrariety of Satan's king- 
dom and his own, as shown by the 
opposite works of the two. 

He — Any one; here spoken in allu- 
sion to Satan. Not with me — ^That does 
not harmonize with me in spirit and in 
action. Is against me — And therefore 
one is not to be considered the ally of 
the other, as you charge me with being 
the ally of Satan. Gathereth . . . scattereth 
— These words allude to a gathering in 
harvest. Co-labourers gather in concert ; 
the ravager of their fields scattereth the 
produce. 

31. Wherefore — That is, in conse- 
quence of what has just been said. 
This seems to imply either that the 
Pharisees had committed a blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, or were in 
great danger of so doing. There is 
nothing to show conclusively which. 
All Trimmer — All sorts of sin may upon 
repentance,, through the atonement, be 
forgiven. Blasphemy — The original 
meaning of the word blasphemy is sim- 
ply reproach or slander. At the present 
time it is applied almost exclusively in 
reference to the Supreme Being. It 
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to men: ®but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven nnto men. 

6 Acts 7. 51. — -f Chap. 11. 19 ; 18. 56 ; 

may therefore, in general, be defined 
"ihe utterance of a presumpttums insvlt 
toward Gody But as it may be as truly 
committed in tJwught or in oc^ as in 
speech, it may rather be defined the 
offering a presumptuous insult to God. 
It is a great sin. Humanly speaking, 
there may be greater crimes; but there 
can be no greater sin. If the magnitude 
of an ofl^nce be measured by the rank 
of the dignity insulted, this must be 
pre-eminently an infinite sin. It is 
therefore the wonder and the glory of 
the atonement that it should be for- 
given, or that the author of it should 
escape everlasting retribution. This 
passage informs us that such forgive- 
ness, through the atonement, can take 
place, when the blasphemy and the in- 
sult infringe against the Father or the 
Son; but when the blasphemy finds 
itself appropriated by the Holy Ghost 
as an iimiU to himself^ there is no for- 
giveness. 

32. Against the Son — ^Olshausen has 
called special attention to the grada- 
tioiis of aggravation implied in the 
blasphemy successively against the 
Father and the Son and the Spirit. 
But perhaps in detail he has hardly so 
developed it as to bring out the true 
point. 

Let it be remarked, that when sin is 
committed against the Father or the 
Son, neither is ever viewed as withdraw- 
ing himself fi*om the sinner during the 
day of his probation. God, the Father, 
as Creator and Providence, still contin- 
ues his mercies ; and the atonement of 
God the Son is never probationarily 
withdrawn. But the Spirit does be- 
come grieved, and does become vexed 
and d^aH. 

God the Father is contemplated as 
the original back-grotmd, so to speak, of 
Deity ; Otod the Son is Deity manifest in 
the redemptive plan and dispensation ; 
God the Holy Spirit is Deity, speciaily 
in his sanctifying personality, going forth 
M a Spirit of purity, making his trials to 



82 And whosoever 'speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, 
^it shall be forgiven him: but 



John 7. 12, 



1 Timothy 1. 13. 



win and assimilate man to his own 
pure nature. As a pure Spirit, he is 
also represented as a tender and a sensi- 
tive Spirit. He is easily vexed and 
grieved and made to depart. On this 
point let us remark : 

1. To grieve, to vex, or to resist the 
Holy Spirit does not of itself amount to 
this blaspheming the Holy Spirit. For 
all these, as matter of fact, are done, and 
yet the sinners do repent and be saved. 
And from this fact has perhaps arisen 
the real difficulty which commentators 
have found in this passage. 

2. Nor is this blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit the same as becoming hardened 
against impression, or becoming hope- 
less by continuance in sin, or as "sin- 
ning away the day of grace." It is 
plainly, however long the preparation, 
one heinovs act; so heinous in itself as 
that the Spirit becomes, therefor, the 
sinner's enemy. Isa. bdii, 10. 

3. Not every reproach, nay, not every 
word or expression truly in itself blas- 
phemous tovjoird the Holy Spirit, not 
even with blasphemous intention, really 
reaches its aim; that is, really is accept- 
ed by the Holy Spirit as blasphemy 
against itself. Experience shows that 
such words are repented of) and, though 
perhaps not often, forgiven. Even a 
dignified human spirit will frequently 
refuse to impute to persons the full 
insult they intend. The mind of the 
Spirit itself is most pure, wise, and 
sovereign judge when the insult offered 
to itself shall be held as blasphemy 
against itself. Just as many a man of 
high and sensitive honour wiU not be 
insulted by certain characters, either 
from their insignificance, or their irre- 
sponsibility, or their ignorance, so the 
Holy Spirit will not always accept of 
intended insult offered to itself as this 
blasphemy against itself. 

4. When the Holy Spirit does so 
think right to accept and feel the full 
force of a blasphemy offered m thought, 
word, or deed against itself then 
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whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, ^it shaU not 
be forgiven him, neither in this 



A Mark 



does it resent the insult with a justice 
that knows no mercy. It makes not 
the decision capriciously or arbitrarily, 
but with perfect measurement of the 
actual guilt; and then with absolute 
finaUty it abandons the sinner, never to 
return. The man is left in a hardness 
that will never relent. He will live 
doubtless in a state of moveless indif- 
ference until his departure to his own 
place. This results from the very fact 
of his being abandoned. The atone- 
ment, though not withdrawn, will never 
avail, and the Spirit of holiness is his 
perfect and pure "enemy." That re- 
lation is as immortal as the nature of 
both. 

Whosoever speaketh agairist — A softer 
phrase is here used than blasphemeth 
Nakedly taken, it would imply that 
every uttered word derogatory to the 
Holy Spirit is unpardonable. The 
phrase to speak against, must, however, 
be interpreted by the previous phrase 
blaspJiemy against. Or else we may make 
a difference between blasphemy or re- 
proachful word? uttered in regard to 
the Holy Ghost, and blasphemy or evil 
speaking against the Holy Ghost ; mean- 
ing by the latter phrase that blasphemy 
which the Holy Ghost does, in his in- 
finite wisdom and justice, interpret and 
accept against itself. Of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ghost is the 
sole Judge. It behooves blasphemous 
men to beware. The unfrequency with 
which such men ever come to God is 
sad proof that they do sin beyond 
all pardon. But it may be remarked, 
that inasmuch as the withdrawal of the 
Spirit will ever result in complete in- 
difference, the very fear of a penitent 
man, that he has committed it, is full 
demonstration that he has not so done. 

A sin unto death is spoken of by 
Saint John, for which no prayer is to be 
offered. That the sin mentioned by 
Saint John, is the same as our Lord here 
describes is evident from this, that our 
Lord declares that all other sins are 



world, neither in the world to 
come. 
33 Either make the tree good. 



3. 29. 



pardonable ; whereas the sin described 
by John is unpardonable. The same may 
perhaps be said of the sin of apostacy de- 
scribed by the apostle in the sixth chap- 
ter of Hebrews. It appears that there 
is but one unpardonable sin, and all 
these are it. Neither in this . . .to come — 
Neither in time nor in eternity. Mark 
iii, 29, expresses it: "Hath never for- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation.'' It is difficult to say in 
what words the eternity of retribution 
could be more unequivocally expressed. 

33-37. Our Lord in this passage first 
argues in regard to himself that as his 
fruit is good, namely, his miracliBS of 
mercy, it follows that he is good, and not, 
as they have blasphemously charged, 
on the side of evU. He then retorts the 
same principle on themselves. They 
cannot do right and good so long as 
their hearts sute eviL Nothing but the 
change of heart can produce the benefi- 
cent change of life. 

33. Eitiier maJce the tree good — That 
is, consider or hold the tree to be good. 
There cannot be a permanent contra- 
riety between a moral agent's moral 
actions and his moral dispositions. 

There is a sort of reUgious doctrine 
which teaches that men are not depraved 
in their natures, but only in their actions. 
Their nature back of their actions, it is 
claimed, is either innocent or it is neu- 
tral — neither good nor bad ; and all of 
human depravity consists in the fact 
that rnen do freely act bad, and always 
wiU do so. Now, in opposition to tWs 
doctrine, our Lord teaches that there is 
in men a moral nature back of moral 
action; just as the tree is back of the 
fruit, just as the fountain is back of the 
stream, and just as the treasury fiill of 
good or evil is drawn from by the 
owner. It follows from this fact of man's 
fallen moral nature, that in order to be 
pure in life he must become pwre in 
heart. There must be a change in Tieurt 
in order that there should be a complete 
change in moral action. This dees not 
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and *his fruit good; or else 
make the tree corrupt, and his 
fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
known by his fruit. 

34 O J generation of vipers, 
how can ye, being evil, speak 
good things? ^for out of the 

i Chap. 7. 17; Luke 6. 43, 44. — 4 Chap. 8. 7; 
23.33. ^ Luke 6. 45. 



indeed deny that in individual acts (as 
in the &U of the angels or of man) their 
free will may choose wrong from a right 
nature. But in their permanent history 
the actions and the character will con- 
form to each other. 

Now 7U) ncUwre can change itself. If 
the nature is bad, the resulting action 
is bad; and if the action is bad, that 
bad action cannot react and make the 
nature good. So that no mere natural 
man can regenerate himself; that is, 
make his own nature good and pure. 
No filthy stream can make its fountain 
elean. No corrupt fruit can send back 
a stream of pure sap and regenerate 
the tree. 

There must then be a divine aid. A 
gradous power must be able to enter 
our nature, and there, by power, make 
all ri^t, or must communicate to the 
&llen nature the power to perform those 
conditions by which it may come right. 
Fatalism teaches that God by arbitrary 
power seizes some part of the human 
race, and absolutely makes them right. 
Our own Church teaches that God gives 
the power to all men by his Holy Spirit 
to do works meet for repentance ; that 
l^race used obtains further grace and 
power; so that by a gracious ability, 
and not by a natural abihty, man may 
attain reformation, regeneration, and 
salvation. Yet that grace is not irre- 
sistible, nor necessarily unresisted, but 
accepted and used in action, with a full 
power of willing and acting otherwise 
instead. 

Tree corrupt — Moral corruption of na- 
ture lies to a great degree in the state 
of the dispositions. It consists in a per- 
manent temper and purpose to indulge 
the ^petites, passions, and desires, with 
littie (Mr no regard to the divine law or 



abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 

35 A ^good man out of the 
good treasure of the heart bring- 
eth forth good things : and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things. 

tPsa. 37. ao, 81; Prov. 10. 20, 21: Eph. 4. 20; 
CoL 8. 16. 

the obligations of absolute right. Hence 
sin is either a state or an action which 
is a transgression of the law. 

34. generation of vipers — Our Lord 
in the last verse had used these doc- 
trines to show that he was pure and 
good, because his actions were so. He 
now turns upon his opponents to con- 
vince them that they were the reverse 
in nature, and must be the reverse in 
action. The term genef'ation of vipers 
indicates that depravity is inborn. As 
the viper's nature is derived by propa- 
gation from its original parents, so man's 
moral nature is derived from his pro- 
genitors. Divine grace is therefore ne- 
cessary as that which by nature we 
cannot have ; and a man must as a free 
agent use that grace which worketh 
within him both to will and to do. He 
must not receive the grace of God in 
vain. Mm can ye — They could not by 
mere nature, any more than an Ethiop 
can make himself white. Experience, 
Scripture, and reason teach this. God's 
grace, over and above nature, must give 
the power of change, and man must use 
it. Abundance of the heart — Abundance 
of the dispositions back of the will. 

35. Good treasure of the heaii, — A 
most beautiful expression. The heart 
of a good man is a treasure of good things. 
Divine truths, blessed expressions, spir- 
itual susceptibiUties, holy emotions, 
dwell there richly, and abound. Like a 
wealthy banker, he has only to draw 
the precious treasure forth whenever 
occasion demands. Evil treasure — But 
the depraved man also has his treasury 
of evil. Hostile feelings against truth 
and goodness, skeptical arguments, ma- 
lign emotions, purpose to prefer self- 
interest to right, hatred of God and 
religion, are all heaped together, and 
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36 But I say unto you, That 
every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judg- 
ment. 
SI For by thy ^ words thou 

m Eccl. 12. 14; Romans 2. 16; Eph. 5. 4, 6. 
n Prov. 13. 3 ; James 2. 21, 25. 

ready to furnish of their store whenever 
the occasion demands. 

36. Every idle word — Every worthless 
and unworthy word. The term idle 
means not merely unimportant or insig- 
nificant; but impHes that there is some 
positive evil in the word, something 
on account of which it were better 
omitted. 

It is not meant by this that all the prat- 
tle of the mother to her child, or of chil- 
dren among themselves, or all the pleas- 
antries of social life, are in themselves 
evil ; to be condemned because they do 
not tend to some special religious, pe» 
cuniary, or scientific end. It may indeed 
be said they do tend to a right and nat- 
ural end. They give play to the pleas- 
ant and cheerful emotions, which are a 
part of rightful human happiness. They 
develop the faculties, and physiologi- 
cally quicken the vital circulation, and 
are necessary to health both of body 
and of mind. Only beware that they are 
regulated by good sense, decency, and 
moderation; for, let it be remembered, 
they are all to pass God's jiidgment trial, 
to be condemned if evil, and thereby to 
condemn us. 

37. For hy thy words thou shdlt he jus- 
tified — This explains the preceding verse. 
By our words, however unimportant, 
we shall be justified or condemn^ ac- 
cording as they are good or evil. 

38. Master^ we would see a sign — This 
asking for a sign seemed to, be a stand- 
ing demand, made at diflferent times ; by 
the scribes and Pharisees, as here ; by the 
Pharisees with the Sadducees in chap, 
xvi, 1, 4; and by the people in Luke xi, 
16, 29. See also John vi, 30; 1 Cor. 
i, 22. Our Lord uniformly not only 
refused compliance, but rebuked the 
request. From this, some skeptics have 
boldly inferred that our Lord could not 



shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned. 
38 T ®Then certain of the 
scribes and of the Pharisees 
answered, saying, Master, we 
would see a sign from thee. 

o Chap. 16. 1; Mark 8. 11; Luke 11. 16, »; 
John 2. 18; 1 Cor. 1.22. 

furnish the sign; and that he really per- 
formed no miracles ; since miracles are 
signs. To these cavils, perhaps answers 
w5l appear in the course of our remarks. 
But we may here remark that although 
a miracle is in a true sense a sign^ yet 
there is a difference between a mirade 
and a sign, A rmracU is a work going 
forth from our Lord's own power and 
act. A sign would be some divine token^ 
given from some other source^ as a con- 
firmatory seal of his Messiahship. Now, 
as miracles going out from our Lord's 
power were proper and true manifesta- 
tions of himself it was upon proof of those 
that our Lord rightly held that he was to 
be received. He claimed to be accepted 
for what he himself was or did. What 
the Jews at this time sought, as appears 
from Luke, was a sign from heaven; and 
it is probable that they had in their 
minds what in Matt, xxiv, 30, is called 
" the sign of the Son of vnain in heaven ;" 
that is, the glory of his approaching 
presence, preceding and hetokeniTig him. 
And this is explained in Daniel vii, 13, 
where the Son of man, with his glory 
in the heavens, is described, exhibiting 
the Lord in the same array of state, 
though not upon the same occasion. 
The Jews may have identified this 
glorious manifestation in the skies with 
the Messiah's first advent or coming. 
And as it was, possibly, this sign of £s 
Son of m^an, or manifestation in the 
heavens, which the Jews now had in 
their thoughts in asking a celestial sign, 
so hence we have a good reason why 
our Lord does not grant their request. 
It was out of the divine order; inas- 
much as that glorious appearing be- 
longed to his second coming in power 
and judgment, and not to his first com* 
ing in humihation and for salvation. 
But see notes on Matt, xvi, 1-4. 
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89 But he answered and said 
tmto them, An evil and p adul- 
terous generation seeketh after 
a sign ; and there shall no sign 
be given to it, but the sign of 
the prophet Jonas : 

j> Isaiah 57. 8 ; chapCer 16. 4 ; Mark 

39. Heariswered — Our Lord uniformly 
rebuked this demand for a sign. The 
temper of the demand itself was not to 
be indulged. Luke says that they 
made the request tempting, or making 
experiments upon him. They had a 
moblike desire to see splendid shows 
in the sky, not unlike the excitement of 
the populace for fireworks on some day 
of public celebration. And for a Mes- 
siah they wished a leader of the people 
who should gratify their riotous tastes 
and give them war and victory. This 
is t^e Messiah that gross human nature 
ever seeks. Advitefi'ous — Compare note, 
chap, iv, 8, and introduction to chap, v, 
par. 4. Israel had once been, as it were, 
the true spouse and bride of Jehovah. 
Their true spouse now was Jesus, the 
Jehovah incarnate. But with a vile 
spiribuol adultery they were forsaking 
him, and embracing in their hearts a 
fidse Messiah, the incarnation of their 
own riotous tastes and appetites. Hence 
•they were not only an evil, but adviter- 
0U8 generation. Sign of the prophet 
JoncLS — Our Lord, even in refusing a 
sign, gives a sign. His prophecy of 
hi8 buSrial, after t£e manner of the swal- 
lowing of Jonah, was in itself a miracle 
of foreknowledge, and so a proof of his 
Messiahship. 

40. Three days — His resurrection, con- 
nected with the diurnal revolution, would 
be an astronomical sign. 

Our Saviour was not in the tomb 
three days and three entire nights, ac- 
cording to our modes of calculation. 
He expired on Friday afternoon and rose 
on Sunday morning. He was therefore 
entombed ^»ut the nights of Friday and 
Saturday. But the Jews reckoned the 
entire twenty-four hours in an unbroken 
piece, as a nigJU-and-day. They count- 
ed the odd fragment of a day, in compu- 
Utiozi, as an entire night-and-day. Our 



40 ^For as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the 
whale's beUy : so shall the Son 
of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the 
earth. 

8. 38 ; John 4. 48. g Jonat 1. 17. 

Lord therefore was dead during three 
night-and-days. 

The sign of the prophet Jonah wa« 
full of warning to the Jews. Jerusalem 
was the modem Nineveh ; a Uving par- 
allel to Jonah, greater than Jonah him- 
self, was predicting its destruction ; and 
the three night-and-days suggested that 
without repentance Jerusalem might 
meet the destruction that Nineveh, by 
repentance, escaped. Jonah prophesied 
a destruction in forty days ; Jerusalem 
was destroyed after forty years. Whale 
— Rather, sea Tnonster. But Dr. Thom- 
son has the following remarks on this 
subject : 

"The Bible says that the Lord had 
prepared a great fish to swallow up the 
prophet ; but in Matthew it is called a 
whale by our Saviour. Now, if I am 
correctly informed, there are no whales 
in the Mediterranean. How do you 
explain this ? 

"Simply by the feet that the multipli- 
cation of ships in this sea, after the 
time of Jonah, frightened them out of 
it, as other causes have driven all Uons 
out of Palestine, where they were once 
numerous. It is well known that some 
of the best fishing stations, even in the 
great oceans, have been abandoned by 
the whales because of the multitude of 
whalers that visited them. This sea 
would of course be forsaken. If you 
could stock it thoroughly with these 
monsters to-day, there would be none 
left a year hence. But up to the time 
of Jonah navigation was in its infancy, 
ships were few and small, and they kept 
mostly along the shores, leaving the 
mterior undisturbed. Whales may 
therefore have been common in the 
Mediterranean. And there are in- 
stances on record of the appearance of 
huge marine creatures in this sea in 
ancient days. Some of these may have 
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41 'The men of Nineveh shall 
rise in the judgment with this 
generation, and "shall condemn 
it: * because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonas ; and be- 
hold, a greater than Jonas is 
here. 

42 'The queen of the «outh 
shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it : for she came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth 

r Luke U. 82. « Jer. 3. 11 ; Esek. 16. 61. 6S; 

RoDL 2. 27. 1 Jonah 3. 5. 

been whales. The Hebrew word ddg; 
it is true, means simply any great fish ; 
but nothing is gained by resorting to 
such a solution of the difficulty. Our 
Lord calls it a whale, and I am content- 
ed with his translation; and whale it 
was, not a shark or lamia, as some 
critics maintain. In a word, the whole 
affair was miraculous, and as such, is 
taken out of the category of difficulties." 
Heart of the earth— As our Lord was 
not buried in the ground, but enclosed 
in a tomb of rock, some have under- 
stood by the phrase, heart of the earthy 
the place of departed spirits, to which 
our Lord at his death descended. But 
surely the rock is a part of the ea/rth^ as 
truly as the soil. The bosom of a rock 
is very expressively styled the heanrt of 
the earth. 

41. ShaM condemn it — ^The far supe- 
rior example of the Ninevites shall re- 
flect condemnation on the Jerusalemites. 
They repented — Though Jonah and Nin- 
eveh were a type of Jesus and Jerusa- 
lem, yet there is one point in which 
there is contrast rather than parallel. 
Nineveh repented on much less evidence. 
Jerusalem rejected the most beneficent 
miracles, persisted in sin, and died in 
Impenitence. Thus did our Lord, in re- 
fusing a sign, give a sign and a witness. 

42. Queen of iM south — OfSheba. Al- 
ford says: " Josephus calls her 'queen 
of Egypt and Ethiopia,' that is, Meroe, 
whose queens were usually called Can- 
dace. Abyssinian tradition, agreeing 
wiUi this account, calls her Maqueda, 



to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and behold, a greater than Solo- 
mon is here. 

43 ^When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, ^he walk- 
eth through dry places, seeking 
rest, and nndeth none. 

44 Then he saith, I will return 
into my house from whence I 
came out ; and when he is come, 
he findeth it empty, swept and 
garnished. 

ttlKings 10.1; 2Ghronicles 9.1; Lake 11. 8L 
9 Lake IL 21 «o Job 1. 7 ; 1 Peter 5. 8. 

and supposes her to have embraced the 
Jewish religion in JerusalenL The 
Arabians, on the other hand, also claim 
her, calling her Balkis, which latter is 
probably nearer the truth, as Sheba is 
a tract in Arabia Felix, near the Red 
Sea, near the present Aden, abounding 
in spice, and gold, and precious stones." 

43. When the wnclean spirit — Our 
Lord draws a picture of the present 
apostate generation, (including the blas- 
pheming Pharisees,) from the demoniac 
whom he had dispossessed before the 
commencement of this discourse, and 
whose case had given rise to it, (verse 22.) 
That generation had melted, and been 
transiently converted, under the preach- 
ing of John. They were precisely like 
the man he had just dispossessed. But 
how had the devU again possessed them 1 
Dry places — ^Waterless, and therefore 
uninhabited deserts. WaUceth through 
dry places — The demon, driven by divine 
power from the hearts of men, is pic- 
tured by our Lord as not going to hell 
directly, but as lingering in the unpeo- 
pled regions of the dry desert. Sedcing 
rest, andfinde(h none — Because he pants 
for a residence in a human being. 

44. Retwm into my house — The living 
human frame. Empty, swept — The 
terms still describe the man under the 
figure of a house I'eady for the demon 
to enter. He is empty of the blessed 
Spirit now grieved away; swq>t of all 
past holy influences and impressions. 
Garnished — Furnished ; fitted up for his 
devilish tenant. The old word gaami^ 
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45 Then goeth he, and taketh 
with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there : 
*and the last state of that man 
is worse than the first. Even 
8o shall it be also unto this 
wicked generation. 

46 1 While he yet talked to 
the people, ^ behold his mother 
and *his brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with him. 

47 Then one said unto him. 
Behold thy mother and thy 

0Heb.6.4; 10.26; 2 Pet 2. 20-22. t^Mark 

ft, SL; Lake & 1»-21. Chap. 13. 65 ; Mark 6. 3; 

§afmUure^ applies properly to all orna- 
mental furmshing of a house or other 
object. 

45. Goeth. . .take&i, . .seven — He will 
not re-enter weak and alone. He will 
take with him a strong reinforcement, 
80 as not again to be ejected. Worse 
Gtan the first — At least seven times 
worse. This wicked generoMon — ^From 
wliom John's preaching briefly expelled 
the devil, but to whom eight devils have 
Qow returned. 

§ 45. Attempt of the Motheb and 
Bbothers of Jesus to see him, 46-50. 

46. Mother ... brethren — Concerning 
tibe brothers of our Lord, see on chap. 
xiii, 55, also Matt, i, 25. Stood without — 
This was in Galilee, but in what house 
is not said. He was doubtless sur- 
rounded within doors by a dense congre- 
gi^tion, probably in a S3rnagogue. The 
purpose for which the mother and broth- 
OTS of Jesus came to obtain an interview 
with him, is explained in the parallel 
passage of Mark iii, 31. The family are 
anxious for his safety or his health, and 
oome to induce him to retire from his 
ministry to their home at Nazareth. 

It seems that our Lord's disciples were 
VfiUhm the house on this occasion, and 
his brothers were without. They could 
not then have been the same persons. 
James the Less, therefore, could not have 
been one of his brothers^ for he was one 
of the apostles. Nor could James's 

Vol.!.— 11 



brethren stand without, desiring 
to speak with thee. 

48 But he answered and said 
unto him that told him, Who is 
my mother? and who are my 
brethren ? 

49 And he stretched forth his 
hand toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren ! 

50 For * whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my broth- 
er, and sister, and mother. 

John 2. 12; 7. 3,5; Acts 1. 14; 1 Cor. 9.5; GaLl. 19* 
a John 15. 14 ; GaL 5. 6 ; 6. 15 ; CoL 8. 11 : Heb. 2. 11. 

brother Jude, otherwise called Thad- 
deus and Lebbeus. Nor could their 
brother Matthew, if he was a son 
of the same Alpheus or Oleophas. 
Hence the James and Judas, or Jude, 
among the disciples, who were sons of 
Oleophas, and cousins of Jesus, were 
not the same as the James and Judas 
mentioned chap, xiii, 55, who were Ut- 
erally brothers of Jesus. Jesus then 
had half-brothers, the sons of Mary, 
and the perpetual virginity of Mary ia 
not to be believed. 

Our Lord had brothers,(half brothers,) 
whose names were James, Joses, Simon, 
and Judas, and also sisters. He had 
cousins, whose names were James, 
Joses, Judas, and Matthew. See note 
on chap, xiii, 55. 

49. Disciples. . .my mother — Our Lord 
here refused, or at least delayed to see 
his relatives, to teach an important les- 
son. Nothing more close than the con- 
nection of Christ and his believers. The 
tie of hmnan relationship is physical 
and temporal; the tie to Christ is spir- 
itual and eternal. And we see from 
this passage how absiu-d is the idea 
that Mary is our intercessor with Christ 
or Grod. The connection of any saint 
with Jesus by faith is greater than this 
tie of blood in itself is. 

Our Lord speaks of mother, brother, 
and sister; but never of any hiunan 
&ther. 
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THE same day went Jesus out 
of the house, * and sat by the 
sea side. 
2 ^'And great multitudes were 



a Mark 4. 1.- 
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CHAPTER Xin. 
§ 49. — The Seven Parables, 1-52. 

As Matthew has m chapters eight 
and nine exhibited our Lord as a per- 
former of mighty works, namely, ten 
miracles, so now he here presents him 
as a parabolist. Seven parables — 
FOUR at the sea side, and three indoors 
— are grouped together. 

1. T?ie same day — The day of the 
transaction of the last chapter. He de- 
livered the parables of this discourse, at 
evening took the boat and left ; and ex- 
hausted by the overwhelming labours of 
the day, he sunk to slumbers, which were 
disturbed by the storm, which he stilled 
by miracle. W&nt Jesus out of the hmcse — 
He had been invited to the house of a 
Pharisee, where he had much discourse. 
But very probably he went to his own 
house, from which he departed to the sea- 
shore, as here described, sat by the sea 
side first, probably, with his disciples; 
but the multitudes soon gathered around 
him and them. As appears by Mark 
iv, 1, with the notes, he was obliged to 
enter into the prepared boat and sit in 
the boat in the sea. 

Jesus. . .sat — While he sa^ we find 
by the next verse that the multitude 
stood. It was customary in our Sav- 
iour's day for the teacher to sit and the 
disciple to stand. Rabbi Gamaliel was 
probably the first who by arrangement 
took an elevated seat, and allowed his 
pupils to sit upon seats lower than his 
own platform. So Saul of Tarsus was 
brought up a# the feet of Gamaliel. By 
the sea side — Of Lake Gennesaret. In 
regard to the beach of Lake Gennesaret 
consult our note on chap, iv, 13. Stan- 
ley says : " The lake is almost completely 
surrounded by mountains; but those 
mountains never come down into the 
water, but always have a beach of 
greater or less extent along the water's 
edge. It is on this smooth margin ' be- 



gathered together unto him, so 
that ®he went into a ship, and 
sat; and the whole multitude 
stood on the shore. 
3 And he spake many things un- 



e Lake 5. 3. 



side the Lake Gennesaret ' that we must 
imagine Jesus 'standing,* then stepping 
into one of the two boats, and bidding 
Peter launch out into the deep. Luke 
V, 1, 2, 4. From the boat, that lay close 
by for the purpose, he addressed them 
his teaching in parables, and they stood 
on the beach." 

2. Stood on the shore — Our Lord's 
pulpit was a ship; his Church the 
broad beach ; and his congregation the 
standing multitude. It was an outdoor 
scene, beautiful for the thought to dweU 
upon. It may have been a quiet day 
in autumn, when the husbandman upon 
the distant hills was seen scattering the 
seed, from which our Lord drew his 
discourse. 

3. Spake many things. . .in parables 
— ^Hence he spoke many parables upon 
this one occasion. This clearly demon- 
strates that the Seven Parables pre- 
sented in this chapter were all delivered 
on the same day. It contradicts the 
notion of some that Matthew has bore 
brought together a collection of such 
pieces uttered at different times. On 
the subject of parables we may here 
remark : 

1. The Parable is a brief narrative 
of natural or earthly things, so con- 
structed as to represent spiritual or 
heavenly things impressively to the 
mind. It has a foun(^tion in the divine 
arrangements; for God has so con- 
structed the natural world that the de- 
vout mind may look through nature up 
to nature's God. No compositions in 
human language so forcibly trace the 
analogies of nature and grace as the 
parables of our Lord. 

2. This kind of composition has ever 
been used by the most thoughtful men 
of all ages, as the best method of draw- 
ing the heart of mankind from thoughts 
of mere earthly and material things to 
those of a spiritual or heavenly nature; 
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to them in parables, saying, ^ Be- 



dLnke 



The sacred parables serve as conduct- 
ors from the world of matter to the 
worid of thought. In the Old Testa- 
ment are a few specimens, and among 
the later Jews, even before our Saviour, 
the wiser rabbis, taught by the sacred 
oracles, made use of this mode of in- 
struction, and furnished many parables 
of no mean value, though none will 
compare in excellence with those of our 
Saviour. So the ancient Persians and 
the modem Germans have furnished 
many exquisite specimens of this kind of 
composition. Those of modem Europe 
have been all the more beautiful from 
the very reason that they are imbued 
with the Biblical spirit. 

3. Our Lord did not condescend, like 
the &ble writers of modem times, as 
well as of the heathen world, to form 
parables for the illustration of principles 
of mere earthly morahty. He never for- 
gets that his theme is eternity, and his 
object the soul of man. Nor does he 
ever violate the laws of nature, by any 
speaking beasts or birds, or any mon- 
strous fabrications of fancy. His para- 
bles are all tme in the general. They 
are things which often happen. They 
are in the ordinary course of nature. 

4. The sacred parable was a wonderful 
vehicle of truth to serve three distinct 
pnrposes, namely: to reveal, to coTiceal, 
and to perpetuate. It revealed the sacred 
truth by the striking power of analogy 
and illustration. It concealed the tmtili 
from him who had not by proper sym- 

Eathy or previous instmction the tme 
ey to its hidden meaning. To such a 
one it was a riddle or a tale. And so 
our Lord could give to his disciples in 
this method the deepest secrets of his 
kingdom for ages, while the caviller, who 
would have abused the truth, heard 
without understanding. See verse 11. 
But the truth thus embodied in narra- 
tive was, as it were, materialized, and 
made fit for perpetuation. It had a form 
and body to it, by which it could be pre- 
served in tangible shape for future ages. 
These considerations wiU serve to 
show the great wisdom of our Lord in 



hold a sower went forth to sow ; 
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enshrining so much of doctrinal tmth 
in vehicles at once so attractive and so 
imperishable. 

FiBST Parable — The Sower, 3-23. 

That this parable of the sower was 
the first of our Lord's parables is proba- 
ble from several reasons. It was so 
new a mode of instiniction that the dis- 
ciples, in verse tenth, inquired why he 
used it, and the reason that he gave 
them was, that truth might be revealed 
to them and hidden from others. 

3. Beholdr^ThQ animated introduc- 
tion gives plausibihty to the view that 
our Lord pointed to some distant 
sower in sight scattering his seed. 
A sower went forth — ^The sower is the 
preacher, the seed is the word of tmth, 
the soil is the receptive attention of 
the people. Went forth — That is, the 
preacher does not wait for the people 
to come to him. 

How truly our Lord drew his images 
from the scenery around him, Dr. Thom- 
son thus illustrates : 

"Behold a sower went forth to sow. 
There is a nice and close adherence to 
actual life in this form of expression. 
The expression imphes that the sower, 
in the days of our Saviour, lived in a 
hamlet, or village, as all these farmers 
now do; that he did not sow near his 
own house or in a garden fenced or 
walled. Now here we have the whole 
within a dozen rods of us. Our horses 
are actually trampling down some seeds 
which have fallen by this wajrside, and 
larks and sparrows are busy picking 
them up. That man with his mattock 
is digging up places where the rock is 
too near the surface for the plough, and 
much that is sown there will wither 
away, because it has no deepness of 
earth. And not a few seeds have fallen 
among this bdlan, and will be effectually 
choked by these most tangled of thorn 
bushes. But a large portion after aD 
falls into really good ground, and four 
months hence will exhibit every variety 
of crop, up to the richest and heaviest 
that ever rejoices the heart even of an 
American farmer." 
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4 And when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, and 
the fowls came and devoured 
them up : 

5 Some fell upon ® stony pla- 
ces, where they had not much 
earth: and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had 
no deepness of earth : 

6 And when the 'sun was up. 



«Ezek. IL 19: 36. 26; Amos 6. 12. 



Sceptical writers have maintained 
that the soil of Palestine is so poor as 
to contradict the character for fertility 
ascribed to it in the Old Testament. 
Their error may be shown from the 
following considerations: 1. No such 
superiority of soil over other lands of 
the earth is ascribed to Palestine in 
Scripture as these objectors imagine. 
Thus the strongest Scripture phrase, 
" a land flowing with milk and honey," 
is but a picturesque declaration that 
herds and bees should be an abundant 
natural product, which is eminently the 
fact. 2. Every land, even fertile Sicily 
has its barren spots. 3. Ages of op- 
pression and total neglect have pro- 
duced barrenness where most luxuriant 
harvests might have been gathered. 
With due culture the plains of Esdraelon 
might be made the granary of the East. 
4. The very rocks of Palestine, being of 
limestone, are easily crumbled, and are 
thereby made a source of fertility. The 
hills afford terraces for the vines which 
'under proper culture would cover them. 
The rich oUve flourishes best in this 
rocky soil. 

4. FeU by the wayside — Dropped in 
the hard path and so lay on the surface, 
a ready food for birds. " The ordinary 
roads or paths in the East lead often 
along the edge of the flelds, which are 
unenclosed. Hence, as the sower scat- 
ters his seed, some of it is liable to fall 
beyond the ploughed portion, on the 
hard, beaten ground which forms the 
wayside." — Prof. Hdckett. 

Devoured th^ up — In the old Eng- 
lish, the phrase "devoured them up" 
was intensive and energetic. 



they were scorched; and be- 
cause they had no root, they 
withered away. 

1 And some feU among thorns ; 
and the thorns sprung up, and 
choked them : 

8 But others fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some *fa hundredfold, some six- 
tyfold, some thirtyfold. 

/James L U; Rev. 7. 16. o Qexk, 21 12. 

5. Stony places — Rocky places. These 
were not spots infested with numerous 
stones, but thin layers of soil over a sur- 
face of rock. Stanley vividly describes 
" the long sheets of bare rock laid like 
flagstones side by side along the soIL" 
He quotes Keith as saying: " The round- 
ed and rocky hills of Judea swell out in 
empty, unattractive, and even repulsive 
barrenness." Sprwng up — ^Thore being 
no chance for a root to penetrate down- 
wards, the sap struck up and produced 
a sudden but feeble stock. During the 
rainy season in Palestine this is a rapid 
process. 

6. Sun was up — ^The hot Oriental sun 
would soon wither the rapid and tender 
stock. 

*l. Some fell among fhoms — Briers and 
brambles in hot countries have a quick 
and plentiful overgrowth. They crowd 
and choke every other form of vegeta- 
tion. " Every one who has been in Pal 
estine must have been struck with the 
number of thorny shrubs and plants that 
abound there. The traveller finds them 
in his path, go where he may. Many 
of them are small, but some grow as 
high as a man's head. The Babbinical 
writers say that there are no less than 
twenty-two words in the Hebrew Bible 
denoting thorny and prickly plants. 
The prevalence of such shrubs, say 
agricultunsts, shows a luxuriant soil. 
If proper care be not taken they soon 
get the upper hand, and spread in every 
direction. * I went by the field of the 
slothful; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorMs, and nettles had covered the 
face thereof.' Prov. xxiv, 30-31."— iViq^. 
SacketL 
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9 ^Whcfhath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

10 And the disciples came, and 
Bald unto him, Why speakest 
thou unto them in parables ? 

1 1 He answered and said unto 
them, Because * it is given unto 
you to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. 

12 ^For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance : but who- 
soever hath not, from him shall 

h Ch^ter 11. 15; Mark 4. 9. i Chapter 

11. ^: 16. 17; Mark 4. 11; 1 Corinthians 2. 10; 

1 John 2. 27. k Chapter 25. 29; Mark 4. 26; 

Luke 8. 18; 19.26. 

9. Ears to hear — ^Who hath faculties, 
let him remember that he is responsible 
for their use. Whoever has powers of 
attention, let him now exert them ; les- 
sons most important for him to hear will 
now be presented. 

10. Why speakest thou. , .in parables 
— ^It was (evidently from this question) 
a new form of our Lord's teaching. 
Why was it now so plentifully adopted 
as to furnish seven in a single discourse ? 
UfUo them — That is, to the people. This 
included no doubt the cavillers who had 
abused his more literal teaching. 

11. Given unto you to know the mys- 
teries — Mysteries to others but plain 
truths to you^ because I furnish you the 
key. The parabohc form veils the truth 
from them, but imveils the truth to 
you. See introductory note of the 
chapter. The kingdom of heaven — It 
is to be noted that these seven para- 
bles all have for their subject the king- 
dom of Grod: its planting principles, 
developments, and final victory. 

12. Whosoever hath — That is, hath a 
willing and receptive disposition and 
purpose. ShaU he given — Namely, the 
trutii which he is willing to receive. 
Eaih not — Hath not the receptivity. 
That he hath — The disciples had a re- 
eeptive disposition, and so there was 
pven to them the lesson and its ex- 

* plaoatloD, the parable and its doctrme. 



be taken away even that he 
hath. 

1 3 Therefore speak I to them in 
parables: ^because they seeing 
see not ; and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand. 

14 And in them is fnlfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 
°*By hearing ye shall hear, and 
sh^ not imderstand; and see- 
ing ye shall see, and shall not 
perceive : 

15 For this people's heart is 
waxed gross,.and their ea^s ^are 

IDent. 29. 8. 4; Isa. 42. 18,20; Jer. 5.21; Esek. 

12. 2; 2 Cor. 4. 8, 4. m Isa. 6. 9; Ezek. 12. 2; 

Mark 4. 12; Lnke 8. 10; John 12. 40; Acts 28. 26; 
RoDL U. 8 ; 2 Cor. 3. 14. f» Heb. 5. 11. 

The Jewish cavillers had not the recep^ 
tive willingness, and so even that 
which they had was taken from them, 
namely, the opportunity of learning. 
It was either withheld, or wrapped 
in unexpressed enigmas. Abuse of 
privileges justly produces their with- 
drawment. 

It is curiously true of any parable 
that to him tJiot haih, namely, the key, 
to him shall he given^ namely, the mean- 
ing. And the whole Gospel is a para- 
ble to him whose heart has not the key. 

13. Therefore — In order to take from 
them that which they have, namely, the 
means of imderstanding my doctrines 
merely to abuse them. In parables — 
Which will cover from their knowledge 
truths which will do them no good, but 
with which they will do harm. Because 
they seeing see not — Because that when 
the parable conceals the real meaning 
they see and hear the narrative, but 
perceive not the doctrine it embodies. 

14. Esaias. (Isaiah vi, 9-10.) Is 
fulfilled — ^It was a generic description of 
character ftdfilled equally truly by the 
Jew of the days of Isaiah, and the Jew 
of the days of Jesus. By the faculty of 
hearing ye shaU hear the parable, but 
shaU not v/nderstand its truth. ShxjU 
see the narrative of the parable, but shall 
not perceive its hidden doctrine 

15. For this people's heart is wooed 
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dull of hearing, and their ®eyes 
they have closed; lest at any 
time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with tfieir ears, 
and should understand with 
t?ieir hearts, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them. 
16 But P blessed are your eyes, 
for they see : and your ears, for 
they hear. 

o Isa. 29. 10. 12; 44. 20; 2 Thess. 2. 10, 11. 
p Chap. 16. 17 ; Luke 10. 23, 24 ; John 20. 29. 

gross — The reason is now given why 
those withholdings of truth are inflictei 
The minds of the people had grown too 
gross to receive it. For instance, had 
file parable of the mustard seed been 
explained to the Pharisees as indicating 
that the Gospel would yet fill the earth, 
it would only have excited their ad- 
ditional hostility, and hastened their 
purpose of accusing him as intending to 
subvert the existing government. As 
their purpose had become too fixed, 
and their hearts too hard to enter into 
the spirit and plan of the kingdom of 
God, its teachings must remain myste- 
ries to them. DtM of hearing — That is, 
of hearing what was most deeply essen- 
tial to their good. Thdr eyes they have 
dosed — It is they who have done it. 
Their blindness is wilful. They close 
their own eyes to the beauty of the 
Grospel, and therefore its real principles 
must be kept from them. I should heal 
them — As I would gladly do, if they 
would but allow it to be done. 

It is the law of God's spiritual king- 
dom, that resistance to truth hardens 
the heart. To brace their minds 
against the truth and to defend them- 
selves in opposition to it, they arm 
themselves with countless falsehoods. 
Their minds thereby get into that 
state that it benefits them not; nay, 
even damages and condenms them. 
It may be then even a mercy to with- 
hold it from them. They may use 
it to evil purposes, and it may bring 
them into greater sin. Or they may 
have so insulted it that they have 
by their own heinous guilt rendered 1 



17 For verily I say unto 
you, <iThat many prophets and 
righteous men have desired 
to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear tfiose things which 
ye hear, and have not heard 
them. 

18 ^ 'Hear ye therefore the 
parable of the sower. 

q Hebrews 11. 13 ; 1 Peter L 10, 11. 
r Mark 4. 14; Luke8.lL 

themselves, like the damned in hell, un- 
worthy of it. 

16. Blessed oflre your eyes — ^Tou have 
loved the teacher and accepted the 
truth. T?iey see — ^Your blessed eyes 
see not only the. outside shell of truth, 
but the inner kernel. Tfiey hear — ^Not 
only the literal narrative of the parable, 
but its secret meaning. And that hid- 
den meaning is the very substance of 
divine wisdom. It reveals the truths 
of the Messiah's kingdom of grace on 
earth and of glory in heaven. It opens 
the truths of the Old Testament to the 
mind, and explains the mysteries dunly 
seen by the ancient prophets. 

17. Many prophets and righteous men 
— The times of the Messiah, his charac- 
ter and kingdom, were all a matter of 
most profound interest to the Old Tes- 
tament saints. All these were now 
being revealed to the humble and 
obe(£ent apostles of our Lord. The 
men of old saw them only by fiiith in 
types, shadows, and dim intimations; 
the Jews rejected, but the simple disci- 
ples received them in blessed Mth. 

18. Hear ye therefore the parable of 
the sower — It was important for the dis- 
ciples and for us, that the first and some 
others of the parables should be explain- 
ed, in order to furnish the key, not only 
to them but to other parables. 

The parable of the sower divides the 
hearers of the Gospel into four classes. 
1. The mere unintelligent hearer, who 
hears but receives not. 2. The shallow 
hearer, whose emotions are superficially 
touched, but whose heart is still hard. 
3. The hearer whose heart is fully righ^ 
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19 When any one heareth the 
word '•of the kingdom, *andun- 
derstandeth it not, then cometh 
the wicked one, and catcheth 
away that which was sown in 
his heart. This is he which re- 
ceived seed by the way side. 

20 But he that receiveth the 
seed into stony places, the same 
is he that heareth the word, and 
anon " with joy receiveth it ; 

8 Chap. 4. 23. Uohn 3. 19, 20; 8. 43; 18. 38; 

Acts 17. 32. — u Isa. 58. 2; Ezek. 33. 31. 82; 
John 5. 35. 

but is at last conquered by outer temp- 
tation. 4. The persevering and firuitful 
receiver of the word. Of the four 
classes, alas I only one can be saved. 

19. Eisa/rdh, . MndtmderstcundethUnot 
— So the Jewish outsider heard the par- 
able, but it was a mere tale to him. He 
penetrated not the interior meaning and 
power. And it is wonderful how little 
the careless hearer of the Gospel in a 
Christian laud, who attends church, as a 
form, from Sabbath to Sabbath, really 
understands the Gospel. When he 
afterwards becomes convicted of sin, 
the simplest truths have to be repeated 
and explained, which he has heard with 
his ear a hundred times. The truth 
has indeed fallen upon his ear like seed 
en the solid surface of a beaten path ; it 
has lain ready for the devil to carry oflf 
and leave not a trace behind. 

20. Siony places — Rocky surfaces 
covered with thin soil. There is many 
a soul with a surface soft and yielding, 
but a nature truly hard at bottom. In 
such the shallow emotions are quickly 
stirred, but their deeper nature remains 
untouched. The Jews were full of a 
joyous excitement at John's first preach- 
ing the Messiah. But it was a super- 
ficial arousement; the heart was not 
truly converted. When the Messiah's 
true nature was disclosed, they soon 
showed that the subsoil was unchanged 
rock. Such prove apparent apostates; 
but they are not really such. They 
never had the reality to apostatize 
from. 



21 Yet hath he not root in 
himself, but dureth for a while : 
for when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because of the word, 
by and by ^he is offended. 

22 ^He also that receiveth 
seed ^among the thorns is he that 
heareth the word ; and the care 
of this world, and the deceitfui- 
ness of riches, choke the word, 
and he becometh unfruitful. 



V Chap. n. 6; 2 Tim. 1. 15. to Chap. 19. 28; 

Mark 10. 23; Luke 18. 24; 1 Tim. 6.9; 2Tim.4.10. 
X Jer. 4. 8. 

21. Not root... dfureth for a while — His 
religion is without root, and so is only 
the surface-stirring of natural emotions. 
When the momentary cause or occasion 
disappears, he loses both the feeling and 
the appearance. So the convert who, 
in a revival, acts upon mere outside ex- 
citement, is among the first to be miss- 
ing when the special movement is past 
IHlmlatum or persecution — If a super- 
ficial professor does not drop oflf from 
mere cessation of excitement, a little 
trouble, a little opposition or contempt 
of the world, brushes him oflf. There 
may be much lukewammess and much 
inconsistency in the Church, but per- 
haps less permanent h3rpocrisy than 
many suppose. Offended — Ensnared 
and led into evil. 

22. Arnong thorns — This is a sad 
case. The seed is good, the soil is good; 
the growth is genuine, internally every- 
thing is right. But while all is going 
well within, there are difficulties with- 
out, which in time prove fatal. What 
are those enemies to salvation with- 
out? They are the ccvre of this world 
omd the deceitfvlness of riches. Adver- 
sities and prosperities may both be 
enemies to our soul. Some become 
soured by trouble, and their time is 
so engrossed, that they have no heart, 
no room for the service of God. Others 
become wealthy and proud; too fine 
and too fashionable to be pious. Be^ 
cometh unfruitful — There once was fruit. 
But, alasl fruit and blossom, leaf and 
stock become choked and disappear. 
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23 But he that received seed 
into the good ground is he that 
heareth the word, and under- 
standeth it; which also beareth 
fruit, and bringeth forth, some 
a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 

y Mark 4. 30; 

This is genuine apostacy. It is the loss 
of real life and fhiitMness once exist- 
ing. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall; and let no false 
theology induce him to think most pre- 
sumptously, "twice in grace always in 
graced 

23. Received. . .heareth, . .understamd- 
eih. .. heareth fruit — Here is the behever, 
the fruit bearer, the perseverer. Good 
ground — ^But is the ground of any human 
heart good antecedent to regeneration? 
Some say not; and on this ground 
some creeds affirm that regeneration 
must even precede justifying or saving 
faith. But certainly no man is regen- 
erated, that is, bom again, unless he is 
first forgiven. To be born again is to be 
made a child of God ; and to be a child 
of God is impossible until after a man is 
forgiven. That is, regeneroMon is conse- 
quent upon forgiveness or justification. 

And yet it is true that the ground of 
the human heart is never spiritually 
good by nature. It may be good in the 
sense that, having voluntarily complied 
with the influence of the Holy Spirit 
it has become ready to receive the of- 
fered word, and so is relatively good. 
That Spirit precedes the word and pre- 
pares the consenting heart. The good 
soil, therefore, for receiving the word 
may be called a sort of amalgam, or 
uniting of the Holy Spirit and the con- 
senting will. When these combine, the 
word may be fully received and ac- 
cepted ; the man yields his full faith, and 
pardon, justification, regeneration, sanc- 
tification, fi^it-bearing, and, upon per- 
severance, eternal life ensue. Happy 
are those eyes and those ears and those 
hearts that receive all this. 

Hundredfold — The soil of Palestine 
could produce at this rate, but not ordi- 
narily To produce a hundred firom one 



24 ^ Another parable pnt he 
forth unto them, saying, ^The 
kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field : 

25 But while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares 

Luke 13. 18. 90. 

is a rich increase; but how rich the in- 
crease of every Christian who converts 
a hundred sinners 1 

Second Parable — The Wheat and 
Tares, 24-30. 

This parable explains the entire 
structure of the system of probation 
under the Christian dispensation, or 
perhaps through all time. As the for- 
mer parable describes the planting of 
the (^spensation, so this describes its 
struggle with evil in the world until the 
judgment day. It is not so much a 
parable of the Chwrch as of the world 
and the Chwrch vmder the Messiah; for 
the field is the world. While probation 
lasts, wickedness is permitted to develop 
itself There is to be no organic destruc- 
tion of wicked men by God or angels ; 
there must be no persecuting them to de- 
struction by the servants of Grod; they 
must be allowed to live and work their 
destiny. Nor will they be forcibly 
changed or irresistibly regenerated in . 
their nature. 

To do either of these things would 
violate the very fundamental principles 
of probation. But at the end of the 
world the final separation of good and 
evil will take place, by the conmiand of 
Christ, and the execution thereof by 
angels. The parable is therefore a brie^ 
simple moral history of the world. 

24. The kingdom of heaven — The sys- 
tem of human probation or the divine 
government. lAkened unto a irmjn — ^Not 
likened to the man alone^ but to this 
whole parabolic transaction which be- 
gins with the man. The man represents 
the Divine Ruler of the imiverse. Sowed 
good seed — This properly goes back to the 
period of the Creation, when God planted 
man pure upon the field of the world. 

25. WMle men slept — ^While the 
providence of God and human afElEdrs 
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among the wheat, and went his 
way. 

26 But when the blade was 
ppmng up, and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares 
also. 

27 *So the servants of the 
householder came and said unto 
hun. Sir, didst not thou sow 

B 1 Cor. 3. 5. 9: 12. 28, 29; Eph. 

were going quietly on, his enemy, the 
devil, sowed tares. The devil is here 
said to sow wicked men, just as the 
wicked are called children of the devil, 
not because he creoites or procreates 
them, but because their moral nature as 
sinners was brought about by his 
agency. As men, God is their father ; as 
sinners, they are the children of the devil. 

" The tare abounds all- over the East, 
and is a great nuisance to the farmer. 
It resembles the American cheaij but 
the Jiead does not droop like cheat, nor 
does it branch out like oats. The 
grain, also, is smaller, and is arranged 
along the upper part of the stalk, which 
stands perfectly erect. The taste is bit- 
ter, and when eaten separately, or even 
when diffused in ordinary bread, it 
causes dizziness, and often acts as a 
violent emetic. Barn-door fowls also be- 
come dizzy from eating it. In short, it is a 
strong soporific poison, and must be care- 
fully winnowed, and picked out of the 
wheat, grain by grain, before grinding, or 
the flour is not healthy." — Br. Thomson. 

27. Servants of the householder — Some 
understand by the servants here the 
ministers and guardians of the Church. 
But the field is not the ChwrcK, but the 
vxyrld, or the divine government or 
kingdom. These servants do not stand 
for any class of persons. But the false 
notion that the wicked should be de- 
stroyed from the earth is introduced by 
simply putting it dramatically into the 
mouths of the servants of the house- 
bolder. That the servants do not rep- 
resent any particular class of persons is 
shown by the fact that they are un- 
mentioned in our Lord's explanation of 
the parable which follows. 



good seed in thy field? from 
whence then hath it tares ? 

28 He said unto them, An ene- 
my hath done this. The ser 
vants said unto him, * Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather 
them up ? 

29 But he said, Nay; lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye 

4. 11, 12. a Luke 9. 49, 54. 

28. Wilt thou .. .wego and gather {hem 
up — Ought not the wicked to be de- 
stroyed from the face of the earth? 
Why are ^ey permitted to exist? Does 
it not almost make atheists of us to see 
how Grod permits them to live and pros- 
per? No; for the permission is for 
them to live to develope ; and so God will 
not eradicate them out of the earth, and 
good men must not expect to be able to 
persecute them to destruction. 

Eastern farmers maintain that tares 
are degenerate wheat, affirming that a 
field is frequently sown with wheat and 
the seed comes up tares. Dr. Thomson 
explains this singular fact thus : 

"I suppose that several separate 
causes conspire to bring about the re- 
sult. First, very wet weather in winter 
drowns and kills wheat, while it is the 
most favourable of all weather for tares. 
In a good season the wheat overgrows 
and chokes the tares, but in a wet one 
the reverse is true. The farmers all 
admit this, but still they ask. Whence 
the seed of the tares ? we sowed * good 
seed.' To this it may be answered: 
The tare is a very light grain, easily 
blown about by the wind ; that a thou- 
sand little birds are ever carrying and 
dropping it over the fields ; that myriads 
of ants are dragging it in all directions; 
that moles, and mice, and goats, and 
sheep, and nearly every other animal, 
are aiding in this work of dispersion ; 
that much of the tares sh^U out in hand- 
ling the grain in the field ; that a large 
part of them is thrown out by the wind 
at the threshing-floor, which is always 
in the open country; that the heavy 
rains, which often deluge the country 
in autumn, carry down to the lower 
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root up also the wheat with 
them. 

30 Let ^'both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first 

b Malachi 8. 18; 1 Corinthians 4. 5. 
c Chapter 8. 12. 

levels this outcast zowan (tares) and sow 
them there ; and these are precisely the 
spots where the transmutoMon is said to oc- 
cur. It is my belief that in these and in 
similar ways the tares are actudUy sown^ 
without the intervention of an enemy, 
and their presence is accounted for 
without having recourse to this incredi- 
ble doctrine of transmvitation." 

Boot up also the wheat — Commentators 
sometimes understand by this that we 
are forbidden to persecute heretics in 
the Church, for we may be mistaken in 
men's characters and put innocent men 
to death. Now, first, this is a poor 
reason against persecution. Second, it 
is not the Church but the world which 
is symbolized by the field. Third, by 
this mode of interpretation the servants 
are both men and a part of the wheat 
at the same moment. And, fourth, the 
reason supposed is not the reason ex- 
pressed in the text. The reason in the 
text is not that they might mistake 
wheat for tares, and so pull it up. It is 
that, in the violence of the work, both 
would be pulled up, and the field be 
destroyed. The destruction of proba- 
tionary sinners would be the destruc- 
tion of the probationary system. 

It is no doubt true that the tares when 
first springing up strongly resemble the 
wheat, so as to be easily mistaken for it ; 
but not after a little growth. Dr. Thom- 
son expresses the real point, when he 
says : " Very commonly the roots of the 
two are so intertwined that it is impossi- 
ble to separate them without plucking up 
both. Both, therefore, must be left to 
grow together until the time of har- 
vest." 

30. Let both grow together until the har- 
vest — Let the probationary state remain 
until the judgment day. Then shall 
the final separation of the good and the 



the tares, and bind them in bun- 
dles to bum them : but *^ gather 
the wheat into my bam. 

31 ^ Another parable put he 
forth unto them, saying, *^The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a 

(2 Isaiah 2. 2, 3: Micah4.1; Mark 4. 30. Ac. ; 
LukA 13. 18, 19. 

evil take place. The eyil shall be sent 
to hell, and the righteous to heaven. 
Gather ye. . .first the tares. . .gather the 
wheai — Upon the same gathering both 
tares and wheat are sent each to their 
own place. We remark here: 

1.' We have here a very clear con 
tradiction of the millenarian theory that 
there are two resurrections, one of the 
righteous, another of the wicked, a thou- 
sand years apart. 

2. We have also a very express con- 
denmation of the doctrine that Grod will 
first destroy the wicked, and aUow the 
saints to reign on earth a thousand 
years before the final judgment. The 
wicked and the righteous will both con- 
tinue undestroyed di^ring the time of 
probation. This belongs to the very 
nature of the probation. 

3. Nor does this parable contradict 
the doctrine that men will be generally 
converted for ages before the judg- 
ment. It is destruction, not con- 
version, that the parable intends to 
deny. Men will be permitted to be 
wicked even in the miUennium. They 
will be of the same depraved nature as 
now. Only the main mass will be saints 
by conversion and sanctification. 

4. Let us from this parable understand 
the divine government, and never wonder 
at the sparing or even the prosperity of 
the wicked. This is the season of pro- 
bation, but the day of judgment will 
show a different state of things. Verily 
there is a just God over all. 

Third Parable — Tfie Mustard Seed^ 
31-32. 

31. Another parable — The parable of 
the mustard seed is a sort of supplement 
to the parable of the tares and wheat. 
It supphes what that had omitted, 
namely, the fact that while the wicked 
would not be destroyed, yet the king* 
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gram of mustard seed, which a 
man took, and sowed in his 
field: 

32 Which indeed is ®the least 
of all seeds: but when it is 

« Psalm 72. 16, 19; 

dom of God should be progressive and 
triumphant on the earth. Though there 
should be no millennium by the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, yet there may be 
one by the growth of the cause of right- 
eousness. The kingdom of heaven is in 
this parable, as in the last, the divine 
cuJhninisiraMimj and the field is again 
the toorld. The Church is here not the 
whecUj but the mustard seed, sown by 
the same divine hand as the wheat. 
If it was discouraging to the disciples 
to learn that the wicked would not 
be destroyed, yet it was cheering to 
know that righteousness, however small 
its beginning, would triumph on the 
earth. 

Like to a grain of musta/rd seed — ^The 
plant here spoken of was probably 
tiie "Khardal" or Turkish mustard, 
(botanically the Salvadora Persica)) 
which from a very small seed grows 
to a tree with a wooden fibre, and to 
such a size that it can be climbed by 
a man ; and so it truly becometh a tree. 
It produces numerous branches and 
leaves, among which birds may and do 
take shelter, and build their nests. 
Such is the statement of Dr. Royle, Art. 
Sinapi, Kitto's Encyc. Prof. Hackett, 
after long and doubtful search, found on 
the plains of Akka, on the way to 
Oarmel, a little forest of mustard trees 
which he thus interestingly describes: 
"It was then in blossom, full grown, in 
some cases six, seven, and nine feet 
high, with a stem or trunk an inch 
or more in thickness, throwing out 
branches on every side. I was now 
satisfied in part. I felt that such a 
plant might well be called a tree, and, 
in comparison with the seed produc- 
ing it, a great tree. But still the 
branches, or stems of the branches, were 
not very large, or, apparently, very 
strong. Can the birds, I said to myseli) 
reet upon them? Are they not too 



grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 

Zechariah 4. 10. 

slight and flexible? Will they not 
bend or break beneath the superadded 
weight? At that very mstant, as I 
stood and revolved the thought, lo I one 
of the fowls of heaven stopped in its 
flight through the air, alighted down on 
one of the branches, which hardly moved 
beneath the shock, and then began, 
perched there before my eyes, to war- 
ble forth a strain of the richest music. 
All my doubts were now charmed 
away. I was delighted at the inci- 
dent. It seemed to me at the moment 
as if I enjoyed enough to repay me for 
all the trouble of the whole journey." 

32. Least of dU seeds — The point of the 
parable is to exhibit the contrast be- 
tween the smallness of the Gospel be- 
ginnings and the greatness of the result. 
The mustard was the least of seeds 
that produced the genuine tree. Great- 
est (imoTbg herbs — Though a tree in size, 
it was a herb by proper classification. 
Birds of the air — This is added to com- 
plete the image of a goodly tree ; but it 
is also a sweet illustration of the char- 
acter of the Church, as a refuge and a 
protection for the souls that resort to 
her shadow. See Ezek. xvii, 23 : " Un- 
der it shall dwell all fowl of every 
wing." 

This parabolic image of the growth of 
the kingdom of Christ is beautifiilly par- 
allel to many passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, where the rise and expansion 
of kingdoms are compared to the growth 
of a stately tree. (Dan. iv, 10-12; Ezek. 
xxxi, 3-9.) It is also strongly accordant 
with the image in Daniel ii, 34, 35, of 
the kingdom of God, which at first was 
a small stone, but finally became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth. 
And this last image describes the growth 
of the kingdom, as being completely 
universal, more expHcitly even than 
our Lord's simile here of the mustard 
spreading its branches. 
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33 T 'Another parable spake 
he unto them ; The kmgdom of 
heaven is like nnto leaven, which 
a woman took, and hid in three 
^ measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

34 ^All these things spake Je- 
sus unto the multitude in para- 
bles; and without a parable 
spake he not unto them : 

35 That it might be ftdfilled 
which was spoken by the proph- 
et, saying, ^I will open my 

/Xnke 13. 20, &c. 1 Gr. saton, a measure 

conttdning nearly a peck and a half. 



Fourth Parable. — T?ui Leaven in the 
Meed, 33. 

33. T?ie kingdom of heaven — The di- 
vine dispensation of the Gospel. In this 
parable the woman is the symbol of the 
divine agency, the meal is the human 
heart, the leaven is the Gospel. As 
leavem, diffuses itself through the m^al 
until the whole Vwmip is leavened, so the 
grace of God and the power of the Gospel 
are a diffusive power, which impregnates 
the whole heart and transforms its char- 
acter. As the parable of the mustard tree 
describes the external, so this parable 
describes the internal prevalence of the 
Gospel power. It describes the inter- 
nal influence not upon the individual 
alone, but upon the masses of humanity. 
Three measures of meal — A measure was 
the third part of an ephah, and these 
three were the usual quantity for a 
baking. Gen. xviii, 6; Judges vi, 19; 
1 Sam. i, 24. Whole was leavenedr--The 
grace of God in the heart, when prop- 
erly received and cultivated, assimi- 
lates the whole character to its blessed 
nature. 

34. AU these things-^—AH. these princi- 
ples or truths. WitJumt a parahh spake 
he not — There was no principle intro- 
duced which he did not illustrate by 
this newly commenced form of teach- 
ing. 

35. Might he fulfUled. . .hy the prophet 
■— Psa. Ixxviii. That psalm is ascribed 
to Asaph, but the sentiment here ex- 



month in parables ; ^ I will utter 
things which have been kept 
secret from the foundation of 
the world. 

36 Then Jesns sent the multi- 
tude away, and went into the 
house : and his disciples came 
unto him, saying, Declare unto 
us the parable of the tares of the 
field. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them, He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man ; 

g Mark 4. S3, 34. A Psa. 78. 2. i Rom. 1& 

25,26; ICor. S.7; Eph.8.9; Col.l.26i 

pressed was fulfilled or exemplified by 
this mode of our Lord's teachings. Kept 
secret — ^Or unrevealed by God. Fromihe 
foundation of the world — ^That is, from 
the commencement of the creation, or 
the beginning of sublunary time. 

36. Went into (he house — ^After dis- 
missing his sea shore congregation he 
returned to his usual residence in Caper- 
naum. Declare — Explain or solve, ^us 
was it given to the disciples to know 
these mysteries of the planting, the devel- 
opment, the growth, the prevalence, and 
the final issue of the Gospel kingdom. 
The unbeheving opponents of our Lord 
would have reviled, denied, perverted, 
and abused this ; and so, being unfit to 
receive them, these saving mysteries 
were forever hidden from their eyes. 
Thus were these things most justly hid- 
den from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed unto babes. And this was not 
because God had arbitrarily excluded 
them from salvation, but because they 
do most freely exclude themselves. 
They all might, like the disciples, have 
received the truth and been redeemed 
by the blessed Saviour. 

Solution op the Parable op the 
Tares and the Wheat, 37-43. 

37. He that soweth. . .the Son of man — 
The sower is the Redeemer, the fldd is 
not the Church, but the world ; the good 
seed are the Christians; the tares are 
the wicked, their sower is Satan. At 
tlie end of the world the angels shall 
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38 J The field is the world ; the 
good seed are the children of 
the kingdom ; but the tares are 

, "^the children of the wicked 
one; 

39 The enemjr that sowed 
tJiem is the devil ; ^ the harvest 
is the end of the world ; and the 
reapers are the angels. 

40 As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire ; 
80 shall it be in the end of this 
world. 

41 The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, '"and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all 

i Chap. 24. 14; 28. 19; Mark 16. 15; Lake 24. 47; 

Rom. 10. 18; GoL 1. 6. k Qen. 8. 15; John 

«. 44; Acts 13. 10; 1 John 8. 8. 1 Joel 3. 13; 

ReT. 14. 15. m Chap. 18. 7 ; 2 Pet. 2. 1, 2. 



gather out the harvest of wicked men 
to cast them mto the blaze of retribu- 
tion. 

40. End of this worldr—ThQ end of 
probationary time. While that lasts the 
good and evil mingle together. Then 
comes the world of retribution, in which 
the good and evil are parted into sepa- 
rate states of reward. 

41. AU thirigs thdt offend — All evil 
things and all that seduce to evil. Them 
whidi do iniquity — Evil persons. 

42. Furwux of fire — Fire is the most 
usual form under which penal retribu- 
tion is described in the New Testament. 
The fires of the valley of Hinnom were to 
the Jews the emblem of future penalty. 
Hence the burning flame is the ordinary 
symbol of hell. And if there be not in 
the world of retribution a real material 
fire, yet what fire is to the body that 
the element of hell will doubtless be to 
the soul and to the immortal resurrec- 
tion body. 

43. Righteous, , .as the sun — A most 
resplendent image of the glorified saints 
in heaven. The Greek verb is very 
expressive — shin^ out — as if during their 
scgoum in this world they were obscured 
by a cloud. Heaven is the firmament 
in which every luminary is a sun. 



2 things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity ; 

42 '^And shall cast them into 
a fiirnace of fire : ® there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

43 PThen shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. 'iWho 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

44 ^ Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto treasure hid 
in a field; the which when a 
man hath found, he hideth, and 
for joy thereof goeth and 'sell- 
eth all that he hath, and *buy- 
eth that field. 

2 Or, socmdala. n Chap. 3. 12; Rev. 19. 20* 

20. 10. o Chap. 8. 12; veree 60. 1> Dan. 12. 8* 

1 Cor. 15. 42, 43, 58. (? Verse 9. r Phil. 3. 7, 8. 

«Isa.55. 1; Rev. 3. 18. 

Fifth Parable. — The Hid Treas- 
we^ 44. 

44. Again — The following three para- 
bles were not spoken, Uke the previous 
ones, to the multitude by the sea side, but 
privately to the disciples in the house. 
They mainly illustrate the same subject, 
and affirm the same views as the pre- 
vious parables. The kingdom of God, 
as bringing an invaluable Gospel, and 
as implying a time of probation, is set 
forth in brief similes. Treasure hid 
in afield — Divine truth is a treasure from 
its value ; it is hid because men's eyes 
are apt to be morally blind to its reality. 
But the true seeker of it is ready to give 
everything for it. And as the former 
parables were delivered to the multi- 
tudes, and then explained to the disci- 
ples alone, there may be an allusion to 
the fact that the deeper instructions of 
Christ are reserved from the incapable 
multitude and delivered to his disciples. 

" It is not difficult to account for this 
hid treaswre. This country has always 
been subject to revolutions, invasions, 
and calamities of various kinds, and 
hence a feehng of insecurity hovers over 
the land Uke a dismal spectre. The 
government robs, and so do the nobility 
and clergy; Arabs rush in from tbo 
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desert and plunder; warriors and con- 
querors from every part of the world 
sweep over the land, carrying every- 
thing away that falls mto their hands. 
Then there are and always have been 
intestine commotions and wars, such as 
laid Lebanon in ruins in 1841, and again 
in 1845. At such times multitudes 
bury their gold and jewels, and in many 
cases the owner is killed, and no one 
knows where the treasure was con- 
cealed. Then again this country has 
ever been subject to earthquakes, which 
bury everything beneath her mined 
cities. On the first day of 1837, Safed 
was thus dashed to the ground in a 
moment, house upon house down the 
steep mountain side, and many entire 
families were cut off. Some were 
known to have money, and it was a 
shocking spectacle to see hardened 
wretches prowling about under the 
ruins, amid putrifying carcasses, in 
searchof these treasures." — Dr. TJuym- 
son. 

It is thus because the state of so- 
ciety is insecure, and no safe pubhc 
depositories exist, that money is often 
hid by the owner in the earth. By 
the Jewish law, and partly by Roman 
law, the owner of the ground was owner 
of its concealed treasure. In the para- 
ble the finder uses his knowledge of 
the fact to guide himself in the bargain, 
as men use professional knowledge for 
their own profit He pays the owner 
all the field is worth to his ignorance. 
Was the purchaser bound or not to in- 
form the owner of the fact of the con- 
cealed treasure ? 

The finder purchases not the treasure 
alone, but the field that holds the treas- 
ure. So good men embrace not naked 
truth alone, but the Bible and the 
Church, which possess that truth. He 
who loves reUgion loves the unity, peace, 
and prosperity of the Church of God, 
with her blessed Gospel, her divine law, 
and her sanctifying ordinances. 

The following incident from Dr. Thom- 
son forcibly illustrates this parable : 

" About three years ago some work- 
men, digging over the ground of this 
garden on our left, found several copper 
pots, which contained a large quantity 



of ancient gold coin. The poor fellows 
concealed the discovery with the great- 
est care ; but they were wild wifii ex- 
citement, and besides, there were too 
many of them to keep such a secret 
The governor of the city heard of it, 
apprehended all who had not fled, and 
compelled them to disgorge. He recov- 
ered two of the pots, placed them beside 
him, and required them to refill them 
with coin. In this way he obtained 
between two and three thousand ; but 
it is certain that there remain hundreds, 
if not thousands, which he conld not 
get. The French consul told me that 
the whole number was over eight thou- 
sand. They are all coins of Alexander 
and his father Philip, of the most pure 
gold, each one worth a little more than 
an English sovereign. As there is no 
mixture of coins later than Alexander, 
the deposit must have been made dur- 
ing his reign, or immediately after. J 
suspect it was royal treasure, which 
one of Alexander's officers concealed 
when he heard of his unexpected death 
in Babylon, intending to appropriate it 
to himself but being apprehended, slain, 
or driven away by some of the revolu- 
tions which followed that event, the coin 
remained where he had hid it." 

Sixth Parable. — The GoocUy Peari, 
46, 46. 

As the former parable illustrates the 
hidden character of divine truth, so this 
illustrates its unsurpassed beauty and 
value. The pearl is the Grospel. The 
merchant is the true inquirer. As for 
that pearl he gives aU he has^ so the 
Gospel has that excellence that we 
wisely surrender all to obtain it. 
45 . A merchantman seeking goodly pearls 
— The Oriental profession of the travel- 
ling jeweller still exists. He deals in 
precious stones and pearls. He may 
find one which, if bought with all his 
present stock, may make his fortune by 
being sold at an exorbitant price to 
some extravagant prince for a crown- 
jewel. 

The pea/rl is selected as a beautiful 
image of divine truth. It strikes the 
eye of the beholder with admiration for 
its loveliness and value. The pearl is 
a wliite, hard, smooth, shining piece of 
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45 T Again, the kiDgdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchant- 
man, seeking goodly pearls : 

46 Who, when he had found 
*one pearl of great price, went 
and sold aU that he had, and 
bought it. 

47 T Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a net, that 

<Prov. 3.4;8. 14,15; 

substance, usually rather globular, found 
in a shell fish of the oyster kind. 
It» shell is called mother of pea/rl. 
The pearl is found in the Persian seas, 
and in many parts of the ocean which 
waslies the shores of Arabia, and the 
continent and isles of Asia. It is 
brought up from the marine depths by 
professional divers. Pearls are of dif- 
ferent sizes and colours. Some have 
been found more than an inch in length, 
the larger ones approaching the figure 
of a pear. They- are valued according 
to their size, their roundness, and their 
purity or lustre. The Orientals have 
been more attracted by the beauty of the 
pearl even than the brilliancy of the 
diamond. A string of the largest pearls, 
both in extreme antiquity and at the 
present day, is an indispensable part of 
the decoration of an Eastern monarch. 
References to the pearl occur in difier- 
ent parts of the Scripture. Matt, vii, 6 ; 
1 Tim. ii, 9 ; Rev. xvii, 4. In Rev. xxi, 
21, the twelve gates of the New Jeru- 
salem were " twelve pearls ; every sev- 
eral gate was of one pearl." 

S&eking goodly pearls — There are large 
masses of mankind who are like the 
swine, to whose taste the goodly pearl 
is not to l>e compared with their husks. 
This man is one whom husks will not 
satisfy ; he looks for pearls. 

46. Sold all — ^For if religion be worth 
anything, it is worth everything. If it 
require a man on conversion to make 
restitution of thousands of dollars, he 
obtains salvation cheaply. Bought ii — 
The grace of God is not indeed Ixmght 
with money. The faith ofthe heart is what 
alone procures it. But when that faith 
is in the heart, the heart deUghts to 



was cast into the sea, and ^gath- 
ered of every kind : 

48 Which, when it was full, 
they drew to shore, and sat 
down, and gathered the good 
into vessels, but cast the bad 
away. 

49 So shall it be at the end of 
the world : the angels shall come 
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give for the Gospel. To obtain that 
faith often requires large sacrifices, 
especially of the fniits and enjoyments 
of sin. These sacrifices the man who 
knows the value of the goodly pearl will 
joyfully make. 

Seventh Parable. — Th^ Fish Net^ 
47-49. 

The net is the Grospel dispensation. 
The fish are the members of the 
Church; the fishermen are the divine 
agencies. The good fish are the <rttc ; the 
bad, the false professors of Christianity. 

4t. Net — The drag net, which sweeps 
the bottom of the fish pool. It is extend- 
ed far into the sea, corked at the upper 
edge and leaded at the bottom, so as to 
intercept the fishes at the entire depth. 
The ends are then brought together so 
as to encompass them, and the whole 
are drawn in. Every kind — Men of 
every rank, class, nation, and colour 
obtain places in the comprehension of 
the Gospel. 

^ 48. i^^When the work of the 
Church on earth is completed, the 
Church, Uke a net of fishes, is drawn 
to the presence of its Lord, and tho 
reckoning takes place. It will then be 
seen that in the apparent or visible 
Church, consisting of jdl professors, there 
is a real or invisible Church, consisting 
of all who are truly regenerate. The 
Church while on earth perpetually 
struggles to be pure ; but, in her imper- 
fect and militant state, a part of her 
trial is the existence of false professors 
whom she is unable to purify or to expel. 
Bad — The unpalatable or refuse part. 

49. End of the world — The judgment 
is the end of the world. It is. the close 
of the mixed condition of things, where 
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forth, and ^ sever the wicked 
from among the just, 

60 '^And shall cast them into 
the furnace of fire : there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

5 1 Jesus saith unto them, Have 
ye understood all these things ? 
They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 

52 Then said he unto them, 

« Chap. 26. 32. u> Verse 42. 

good men and bad exist together in a 
state of trial. Each class undergoes the 
divine scrutiny and goes to his own place. 

Angels — The angels seem to be repre- 
sented by the fisherman, who both casts 
the Gk)spel net and separates the fish 
when drawn ashore. The fishermen, 
therefore, represent the messengers of 
God, human or superhuman; that is, his 
ministers on earth, and his angels at 
j udgment. These are indeed the angels 
of the Church below and the Church 
above. 

Seuer the wicked from among the just — 
Terrible and yet glorious dayl The 
Church shall then become pure. The 
kingdom of heaven will then become 
heaven itself. The kingdom of grace 
shall have closed, and the kingdom of 
glory shall have begun, never to close. 

51. Jesus saith — The master has 
wisely taught his pupils, and wisely he 
now ascertains how well they have 
learned. A parable, unless its solution 
be understood, is but a petty story. 
Understood — Understood not merely the 
narrative as a tale, but its second and 
deeper meaning. Fea, Lord — They said 
they did, and they believed they did, 
and no doubt they did dimly understand 
him. But these parables foretold the 
destinies of the kingdom of God through 
coming ages, and dimly do we even yet 
comprehend the future, however well 
predicted. 

52. A householder — A master of a 
family. Bringeth forth — As a provider 
for the family. The most suitable em- 
blem of the Christian scribe or minister, 
who provides food for his spiritual 
fiuniJy, the Church. Treasuff^e — His 



Therefore every scribe, which ia 
instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven, is like unto a man t?uU 
is a householder, which bring- 
eth forth out of his treasure 
^things new and old. 

53 % And it came to pass, 
t?iaC when Jesus had finished 
these parables, he departed 
thence. 

0Cant 7. IS — John 18. 84; IJohnl 7, 8. 

store, cellar, or granary. Things — ^Pro- 
visions. New and oldr— The products of 
both the old year and the new. So the 
minister should be able to repeat and 
reimpress the good old truths, which 
the people have heard a thousand times, 
varied with truths they never heard 
before. And the same truth may be 
both old and new; old, because often 
heard; but new, from the fresh form or 
colouring with which it is invested, or 
the new evidence or impressiveness with 
which it is received by the mind. 

There is a natural and sort of historic 
cal advancement in the seven parables. 
First. The sower conunences, as it were, 
the Church, by sowing his seed among 
the various moral classes of our race. 
Second. The struggle between good 
and evil, to be permanent to the final 
separation. Third. The moral triumph 
of the good, even in tliis state of mix- 
ture and struggle. Fourth. The parallel 
progress and triumph of good in the in- 
dividual heart. F-^h. The value of the 
Gospel treasure, even in its obscured 
and hidden state. Sixth. The worthi- 
ness of the Gospel pearl above all price. 
Seventh. The final deliverance of the 
true Church from impure membership. 

§ 55. — Jesus revisits Nazareth and 
is again rejected there, 63-58. 
53. Had finished these parables — Being 
SEVEN in number; pour to the people 
at the sea side, and three to the (Us- 
ciples at his own residence, all illus- 
trating the principles of the divine pro- 
bationary Mngdom or government oi 
God. He departed then(S^ — He left Ca- 
pernaum. 
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54 ^And when he was come 
into his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, inso- 
much that they were astonished, 
and said, Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty 
works ? 

55 *Is not this the carpenter's 

y Chapter 2. 23: Mark 6. 1; Luke 4. 16, 23. 
John L 45 - g Isaiah ^. 7; Mark 6. 3; Luke 



64. Inix) his own country — To Nazareth, 
the home of his childhood ; in distinction 
from Capernaum, the residence of his 
manhood. 

56. Is not this the carpenter'' s son t — 
Most conclusive question I It is proba- 
ble that many of them had seen our 
Saviour, in his youth, labouring at the 
occupation of his father. Thus had he 
honoured and sanctified the labourer's 
calling, and shown that the secular duties 
ri^tly performed are a true service and 
acceptable to Gk)d. And if Christianity 
shows our Saviour as a carpenter, and 
his apostles as fishermen, how ought 
they to be ashamed of their mean pride 
who scorn the useful avocations of the 
litbourer! WeU would it be for society 
if there were less of extravagance and 
effeminate pride, and if Christians would 
adopt the maxim of the ancient Jews, 
that every man, however high his rank 
or intellectual his profession, should 
learn the mastery of some manual 
trade. 

And his brethren — ^In regard to the 
brothers of our Lord, and the supposed 
perpetual virginity of the blessed moth- 
er, we may -make the following re- 
marks: 

1. The supposed perpetuity is con- 
tradicted by the obvious, though not the 
necessary meaning of Matt, i, 25. See 
note on the passage. 2. It is plain that 
while there were three if not four cous- 
ins of our Lord in the nimiber of his disci- 
ples, his brothers remained at Nazareth, 
not even beUeving upon him. 3. When 
his mother and brothers came from 
Nazareth, (Matt, xii, 46-50.) probably 
to induce him to retire from his ministry, 
his brothers and his cousins must have 
belonged to different parties. 4. Alford 

Vol. I.— 12 



son? is not his mother called 
Mary? and *his biethren, 
^ James, and Joses, and Sunon, 
and Judas ? 

56 And his sisters, are they 
not all with us ? Whence 
then hath this man all these 
things? 

8. 23 ; John 6. 42. a Chapter 12. 46 ; John 2. la 

b Mark 15. 40 ; Qalatians 1. 19. 

says that the phrase " brethren of the 
Lord" occurs ten times in the New Tes- 
tament, and they are never called cous- 
ins. It is incredible, therefore^ that 
they should have been other than literal 
brothers. 5. This presumption is in- 
creased by the fact that these brothers 
are mentioned in connection and in 
company with his sisters and his mo- 
ther^ all of whom collectively are called 
his "house" or family. If the mother 
was a literal mother, the sisters must 
have been Uteral sisters, and the breth- 
ren literal brothers. 6. Our Lord 
speaks of his house or family as a place 
wherein, as a prophet, he has no honour. 
But if this house consisted of cousins, 
and three or four of these cousins were 
his own disciples, who in addition to 
his mother believed upon him, how was 
he unhonoured in his own house ? 

Against this mass of reasoning there 
are two counter-arguments which ad- 
mit of easy replies: 1. It appears that 
the cousins of Jesus, the sons of Mary, 
sister of the blessed mother, were named 
James, Joses, and Jude. It appears 
also that the brothers of Jesus were 
also named James, Joses, Jude, and Si- 
mon. Hence it is inferred that they were 
the same, and that the so-called broth- 
ers were only cousins. But we reply, 
although it may be singular that three 
or four couples of cousins should bear 
the same names, it was by no means 
improbable. It is quite credible that 
two sisters, themselves of the same 
name, should purposely give correspond* 
ent names to three of their children. 

2. The second counter-argimient is de- 
rived from the fact that our Lord com- 
mitted the keeping of his mother not to 
these brethren, but to the apostle John. 
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67 And they *^were offended 
in him. But Jesus said un- 
to them, ^A prophet is not 
without honour, save in his 
own country, and in his own 
house. 

58 And «he did not many 

c Chap. 11. 6; Mark 6. 3, 4. — d Lake 4. 24 ; John 

How eould he thus prefer an unrelated 
friend above a brother? For the same 
reason, we 'reply, that he could choose 
disciples from strangers rather than 
from his own house. He did not choose 
his beloved disciple from among his 
cousins who were his disciples. His 
brothers of his own house did not be- 
lieve, did not honour him. He dealt in 
sharp words with them. John vii, 7. 
They were not found among his be- 
lievers until after the resurrection. It 
cannot be wonderful then that these 
brethren should be set aside in compari- 
son with the beloved disciple. 

Upon the whole, we think it a clear 
case that the brethren of our Lord, so- 
called, were not cousins, but literal half 
brothers. The idea, therefore, that 
Mary was at once a wife and a nun, 
is an ecclesiastical tradition unsupport- 
ed by Scripture, and is the offspring of 
the false notion of the superior sanctity 
of cehbacy. 

57. Offended in him — They were 
stumbled at this apparent superiority 
in one they would have to be no better 
than themselves. A stupid pride blind- 
ed their hearts. 

58. Bid not many . . . works — ^It would 
be a waste of divine power to perform 
miracles that would be disregarded and 
condemned by anticipation. Besides, it 
is probable that they abstained from 
affording him any opportunity for per- 
forming miracles of power and mercy, 
such as alone lay within the bounds of 
OUT Lord's mission. So that both 
morally and physically they rendered the 
performance of mighty works a thing 
out of the question. The evangeUst 
Mark says strongly, "he could there do 
no mighty work;" because of course he 
could not do a useless and unsuitable 
doed. So man's faithlessness may bind 



mighty wofks there because of 
their unbelief. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

AT that time * Herod the te- 
trarch heard of the fame of 
Jesus, 
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the Lord's arm frt)m performing miracles 
of mercy. A faithless Church restrains 
the convicting and converting Spirit. 
Unbelief defeats omnipotence. The 
same evangelist, Mark, vividly represents 
the woman with the issue of blood 
drawing the miraculous virtue forth 
from Jesus by the touch of her finger, 
put forth in faith. So that as fkith 
divinely compels the virtue forth, so un- 
belief compels the virtue back into the 
Lord's person. 

' CHAPTER XIV. 

§ 60. — Death of John the Baptist, 

1-14. 

It was while the apostles were on 
their trial mission that John was be- 
headed. Thus Jesus spreads his opera- 
tions, and the harbinger leaves the 
scene, simultaneously. As an old writer 
says, Jesus provided that for one 
preacher slain twelve should spring up 
LQ his place. 

1. At that time — In narrating the 
death of John the Baptist, Matthew fol- 
lows a peculiar order of facts. He gives 
us: 1. A conversation of Herod with 
his servants, in which the kmg ex- 
presses the opinion that Jesus was John 
the Baptist risen from the dead, (verses 
1, 2.) 2. To explain this expression of 
the king's, he goes back in time, and 
narrates how John was slain by Herod, 
(3-12.) 3. He last informs us how 
Jesus retired on receiving intelligence 
of the Baptist's death, (verse 13.) The 
real order of the facts in time was, first, 
The Baptist's death ; second, The retire- 
ment of Jesus ; and third, The conver- 
sation of Herod. The phrase, at ihai 
time, must therefore have an indefinite 
extension, and mean ai thai general 
period of our Lord's ministry. 

Merod — This was Herod Antipes. 
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This prince succeeded Herod, sumamed 
the Great, as ruler of Galilee, in the in- 
fimcy of our Saviour, and is the only 
Herod so called afterward in the Gos- 
pels. He was the s'cm of Herod the 
Great, (of whom we have given some 
account in chap, ii, 1,) by Malthace. 
When Herod the Great died, he ap- 
pointed by will Arohelaus, his son by 
the same Malthace, king of Judea, and 
this Antipas tetrarch of Galilee; but 
this will must receive the sanction of 
the supreme authority, Augustus, em- 
peror of Rome. Both brothers appeared 
before the emperor, who so changed the 
arrangement as to give to Archelaus 
the province of Judea, with the title, 
not of king, but of ethnarch, (or nation- 
ruler;) to Herod Phihp, a son by Cleo- 
patra of Jerusalem, Batana, Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis, provinces lying east of 
the Sea of Galilee ; and to this Herod 
Antipas, Galilee and Perea. (See note 
on chap, ii, 22.) After the banishment 
of Archelaus by the emperor, Judea had 
no more a native king or prince. Shiloh 
had come, and the sceptre departed. It 
was placed imder the general Roman 
prefecture of Syria, and was ruled by a 
series of special Roman governors, re- 
siding at Cesarea. Such was the gov- 
ernment during the most of Jesus's life 
and all of his ministry. The successive 
governors were Coponius, Ambivius, 
Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and 
Pontius Pilate. Herod Antipas was 
first married to a daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia. Forming an unlawftil 
attsusbment for Herodias, the wife of 
his brother Herod Philip, (see note on 
verse 3,) he became involved in a course 
of guilt which ended in his ruin. Are- 
tas commenced a war upon Herod to 
avenge the insult to his daughter. See 
note on verse 6. Herod's armies were- 
defeated, and ruin seemed impending. 
This he evaded by appealing to Rome, 
and obtaining from the emperor an or- 
der requiring Aretas to desist from the 
war. 

Herodias seemed to be his evil genius. 
"When Herod's nephew, Agrippa, brother 
of Herodias, had obtained from the em- 
peror the title of king, she prompted 
her unlawful husband to ask the same 



dignity at Rome. Agrippa anticipated 
the design, and when they appeared at 
the court he met them with an accusa- 
tion of treason against the emperor 
Herod was therefore deposed and ban- 
ished, with Herodias, to Lyons in Gaul, 
where he died. 

Tetrarch — A Greek word, signifying a 
rtder of a fourth part of a kingdom. Un- 
der the order of the emperor, the king- 
dom of Herod the Great was, upon his 
death, divided into three tetrofrchies^ and 
given to Herod's sons, as already men- 
tioned. The tetrarchs and ethnarchs 
were very ambitious of the title of king, 
and were often so styled by courtesy. 
Heard of the fame of Jesus — Herod An- 
tipas was near at the birth of Jesus, 
through his life, and at his death. He 
had attained manhood when the arri- 
val of the Magi, announcing a newborn 
rival for the fiurone, created a panic at 
the court of Herod his father. He may 
have shared in the excitement, and have 
imagined that the rival prince was 
slaughtered in the massacre at Bethle- 
hem. As ruler of Galilee he was the 
temporal sovereign of Jesus ; and from 
his jealousy, suspicions, and threats as 
ruler, Jesus was obUgedto be cautious in 
his own movements, and to hold the 
enthusiasm of his followers in check. 
Indeed, from about this time it may be re- 
marked that our Saviour's influence is 
more spreading, yet more secret. The 
ruling powers of Judea have decided 
against him because he is no conquering 
Messiah. The ruler of Galilee is sus- 
picious lest he prove a warlike opponent. 
Our Lord's greatest miracles, the feed- 
ing of the multitudes, are in the domin- 
ions of Herod Philip. 

2. Said unto his servants — ^Why Herod 
should thus express himself to his ser- 
vants, so likely to have been skeptical 
and dissolute men, seems at first view 
difficult to say. But one or two appa- 
rently accidental allusions elsewhere in 
the Gospels afford, perhaps, some ex- 
planation. We learn from Luke viii, 3, 
that among those who administered to 
Jesus of their substance was Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward. And 
again in Acts xiii, 1, we are told that 
among other distinguished converts was 
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2 And said unto his servants, 
This is John the Baptist ; he is 
risen from the dead ; and there- 
fore mighty works ^do show 
forth themselves in him. 

1 Or, a/TA wrouoht by him. 

Manaerij which had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch; ttiat is, was his fos- 
ter brother. We see then, that as at a 
later period there were saints in Cesar's 
household, so there were also believers 
in the household of Herod. Through 
these the solemn reports of the deeds 
and teachings of Jesus doubtless reached 
the guilty Inng. Consequently " he was 
desirous of seeing him, because he had 
heard many things of him." And to such 
servants he could doubtless express the 
believing sentiments attributed to Jbdm. 
TTiis is John the Baptist — ^Herod 
Antipas did not identify Jesus as the 
newborn King of the Jews announced 
to his father's house by the Magi. That 
fear had long since been dismissed and 
forgotten. Kor did he seem distinctly 
to understand that Jesus claimed Mes- 
siahship. Antipas was king by descent 
from his Herodian paternity, and ma- 
ternally from the more noble Asmonean 
line ; but how feebly could both these 
compare with an heirship like that of 
Jesus from the ancient line of David 
and Solomon. Herod was Edomite; 
but purely national was the blood of the 
family of Nazareth. 

Jesus did at last appear before 
Herod, (Luke xxiii, 6-X2 ;) sent in bonds 
by Pilate to Herod as the subject of 
his jurisdiction. Herod was at first 
interested to see Jesus, in hopes of be- 
holding some display of that miracu- 
lous power by which he is at the present 
time so much perplexed and harrowed in 
conscience. But when Jesus maintained 
an impenetrable silence, the irritated 
Antipas arrayed him in tawdry robes 
in mockery of his royalty, and remanded 
him to Pilate. Risen from the dead — 
His conscience seemed to conjure up the 
murdered John from his grave. Luke 
adds that the tyrant was "perplexed;" 
and when it was rumoured that Jesus 
was the risen Johni and one courtier 



3 T ^For Herod had laid hold 
on John, and bomid him, and 
put him in prison for Hero- 
dias' sake, his brother Philip's 
wife. 

& Mark 6. 17 ; Luke 3. 19, 90. 

suggested that he was Ellas, and an- 
other that he was some one of the 
ancient prophets reappearing, Herod 
Antipas finishes with: "Jolm have I 
beheaded, but who is this of whom I 
hear such things?" These conjectures 
imply, not a belief in a transmigration 
of souls, but simply in extraordinary 
resurrections. The whole account fur- 
nishes a vivid picture of a profligate sol 
of men, interrupted in the midst of their 
riot and wickedness by supernatural 
rumours and horrors of conscience. A 
comparison of Mark viii, 15, with Matt, 
xvi, 6. furnishes reason to suppose that 
Herod was a Sadducee. For in the one 
passage the leaven or doctrine of Herod 
appears to be the same as the leaven of 
the Sadducees, and Luke teUs us (ix, 7) 
that he was " perplexed because it was 
said of some that John was risen from 
the dead; and of some that Elias had 
appeared ; and of others that one of the 
old prophets was risen again." So 
thicldy did these rumours come that he 
seems to have given in the point that 
the murdered John had reappeared from 
the grave. Though a Sadducee, yet 
guilt made him a cowardly sort of a 
believer. So true it is that irreligious 
men are often tremblingly superstitious. 
Being unconsoled by the truths of re- 
ligion, they are exposed to be frightened 
by any form of horror suggested to the 
imagination by a guilty conscience. 
Therefore rmghly workis — The implication 
is that John had acquired a miracle- 
working power after rising from the 
dead. This is a striking incidental con- 
firmation of John X, 41, that John 
wrought no miracles while living. 

3. For Herod had — The evangelist 
proceeds to explain the remark of Herod 
by recapitulating the history of John's 
martyrdom. Herodias* sake — She had 
in vain endeavoured to induce Herod 
to perpetrate the deed; and so finally 
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4 For John said unto him, *^It 
is not lawful for thee to have 
her. 

5 And when he would have 

m 

oLey.l8.16;aO. 21. 

availod herself of the opportunity here 
afforded. The oath fairly entrapped 
Herod into an obUgation to do what 
she required; and eager for revenge, 
as well as to put an end to John's 
dangerous influence over the king's con- 
science against her, she perseveringly 
refused to let the monarch free from her 
snare. 

Herodias was daughter of the young 
Aristobulus, one of the accomphshed 
but unfortunate sons of Herod by the 
beautifiil Mariamne; and she belonged 
therefore to the noble Une of Asmonean 
princes. She seems to have possessed 
the beauty and accomplishments of that 
princess, without many of her virtues. 
Her brother Agrippa, a prince of singu- 
lar talent and fascinating address, passed 
through a variety of fortunes, in which 
he was befriended by her, and he ulti- 
mately succeeded Herod Philip in the 
eastern tetrarchy, under the title, from 
the Emperor Gains Caligula, of king. 
(Compare note on chap, ii, 1. Herodias 
became the wife (not of Herod Philip 
the tetrarch, but) of her uncle, Herod 
Philip, another son of Herod the Great, 
whose mother was Mariamne, the daugh- 
ter of Simon the High Priest. See 
Herod's family tree, p. 33. 

The account of John's death given by 
Josephus varies from that of Matthew 
by making Herod's fear of John the 
motive for his execution. This was 
doubtless true, though the evangelist's 
minuter narrative furnishes the actual 
occasion. Josephus confirms the Gk)s- 
pel narrative in many points. He says : 

" Now some of the Jews thought that 
the destruction of Herod's army came 
from God, and that very justly, as a 
punishment of what he did against John 
that was called the Baptist; for Herod 
slew him, although he was a good man, 
and commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue both as to righteousness one 
toward another, and piety toward God, 



put him to death, he feared the 
multitude, <^ because they count- 
ed him as a prophet. 
6 But when Herod's birthday 

d Chi4). 21. 96 ; Luke 20. 6. 

and so to come to baptism. Now when 
others came in crowds about him — for 
they were greatly moved by hearing his 
words — ^Herod, who feared lest the great 
influence John had over the people 
might put it into his power and incli- 
nation to raise a rebellion, (for they 
seemed ready to do anything he should 
advise,) thought it best, by putting him 
to death, to prevent any mischief he 
might cause, and not bring himself into 
difficulties by sparing a man who might 
make him repent of it when it should 
be too late. Accordingly he was sent 
a prisoner, out of Herod's suspicions, to 
Macherus, the castle I before mention- 
ed, and was there put to death;" 

4. It is not kbwfiil— It is well when 
ministers dare rebuke the crimes of pol- 
iticians and rulers. The doctrine that 
there is no higher law than wicked rulers 
are pleased to enact, is essential athe- 
ism. 

And what adds to the force of John's 
example in reproving the wickedness of 
rulers, is the fact that John, it seems, 
faced Herod AnUpas himsd/with this re- 
buke. He " said tmto Am, It is not law- 
ftd for thee" At what interview between 
the tyrant and the prophet this rebuke 
took place is not recorded. Very pos- 
sibly Herod, knowing John's great in- 
fluence over the consciepoe of the peo- 
ple, had endeavoured by personal con- 
sultation to obtain the Baptist's sanc- 
tion of his adultery ; or he may have 
heard of John's inveighing against his 
profligacy, and have arrested him and 
brought the Baptist into his presence, 
where of course he would have found 
reproof not recanted, but reaffirmed. 

6. Eerod^s birthday was kept — Ac- 
cording to Mark this was done with 
great magnificence; for "he made a 
great feast for his lords, high captains, 
and the chief persons of Galilee." The 
nobihty Of Galilee must have come 
some distance for the occasion. For it 
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was kept, the daughter of He- 
rodias danced ^ before them, and 
pleased Herod. 

1 Whereupon he promised 
with an oath to give her what- 
soever she would ask. 

8 And she, ® being before in- 
structed of her mother, said, 

2 Gf. tn ^ midst. «2 Chron. 22. 2, 3; 

Mar)c6.24. 

is plain, from the rapidity with which 
John was executed, that this celebration 
took place at or near the fortress of 
Macherus, where John was imprisoned, 
in southern Perea, near the confines of 
Arabia. It is highly probable that Herod 
was at this time engage(f in war with 
Aretas, king of Arabia, for reasons fully 
narrated in our note upon verse 1. This 
4s confirmed from the fact that the exe- 
cutioner of John is by Mark called by the 
Latin term spiculatorj which implies a 
military officer. The adulterous Hero- 
dias, the guilty cause of the war, like 
another Helen, is present to cheer her 
champion and amuse his festal hours. 
Dcmcec^FQmBlQ dancers in the East are 
a customary part of great entertain- 
ments. On this occasion the dancer 
was of high birth, being no other than 
the princess Salome, daughter of He- 
rodias. 

*J. Promised with cm oath — To reward 
the graceful dancer was customary ; but 
Herod wills to reward royally. Calmet 
mentions a Shah Abbas, who promised 
to a dancer, during a drunken carouse, 
the revenues of a province. After his 
recovery, at the instance of his vizier, he 
broke his promise and gave her a present 
of two hundred pounds. Salome, doubt- 
Less, might have preferred half the king- 
dom, but her mother's will preferred 
revenge to dominion. Perhaps she feared 
that Herod, in sober moments, would 
break his oath. She seems by her lan- 
guage to be in a hurry to have the present 
while the revel is on: " Give me here " 
the head. And the deed seems to have 
been perpetrated with an impatient 
haste, perhaps in the dead hour of night, 
with no uncommon mixture of revelry 
and slaugnter. 



Give me here John the Baptist's 
head in a charger. 

9 And the king was ' sorry : nev- 
ertheless for the oath's sake, and 
them which sat with him at meat, 
he commanded it to be given her. 

10 And he sent, and 8 beheaded 
John in the prison. 

/ Dan. 6. 14, 16. g 2 Chron. 36. 19; 

John 2. SO; Rev. 11. 7. 

8. A charger — The Greek word sig- 
nifies 9k flat hoards used for any purpose, 
as for a toriting-table or tablet. In Luke 
xi, 39, it is translated a. platter; that is, 
a large dish, in which meat or other food 
is carved or served up. The old En- 
glish word charger is connected with 
the whole family of words implying the 
idea of something carrying or carried. 
As the simplest root in the English lan- 
guage maybe specified the syllable car; 
then we have cart^ carriage^ chariot, 
cargo, charge, ca/rry, carrier, and charger. 
Hence the platter was called a charger, 
because it was charged with a burden 
to carry. 

9. The king was sorry — Though he 
had before desired and plotted John's 
death, yet is he now appalled at such a 
bloody request from this young girl. 
It was a fearful story to be told to the 
people whose reverence for John was 
so profoimd. Besides, the tyrant him- 
self shared the religious awe for the 
Baptist's character and mission. 

Oath^s sake — Might he not as weU 
be a perjurer as a murderer? Them 
which sat with him — ^A point of honour 
rises here. He must not flinch, but 
keep his pledge before his honourable 
fellows. A duellist or a gambler is the 
very model of such faith. 

10. Beheaded John in the prison — ^From 
the banquet of dissolute royalty the ex- 
ecutioner goes, probably by night, to 
the prophet's dungeon. No doubt the 
victim met the messenger with serene 
fortitude, and passed with final triumph 
through his severe transition to his 
blessed reward. He was the greatest of 
prophets and the last of the pre-Chris- 
tian martyrs. He was the moral terror 
of his guilty age. Nobly did he fulfil 
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11 And his head was brought in 
a charger,and given to the damsel: 
and ske brought it to her mother. 

12 And his disciples came, and 



A Chap. 10. 23: 12. 15; Marie 



his ofl&ce as reformer and preparer. 
If at one moment he was perplexed 
with the mysterious slowness of his 
principal, never, for even that moment, 
did his feith in the true one fail. Not 
many months did he precede his Lord 
in the path to glory. 

11. Brought it to her motJier — A duti- 
ful present from a murderess daughter 
to a murderess mother I Herod Antipas 
and Herodias were, as we have already 
stated, subsequently banished by the 
Roman emperor to Lyons, in France, 
where they passed the remainder of 
their lives in disgrace. It does not ap- 
pear that justice ever overtook Salome. 

12. Ris disciples caTne. . .buried it — 
Paithflil to the last, they obtain the 
corpse of their murdered master. The 
cruel king, glad perhaps to soothe the 
people by some apparent clemency, does 
not prevent. Went and told Jesus — 
Doubtless the Lord well knew the whole 
story before they came to tell it. And to 
whom should these orphans of the mar- 
tyred prophet go but to him, the prophet's 
greater Lord ? Yet it is doubtful wheth- 
er they ever fully transferred their aUe- 
giance to him. Disciples who only 
knew John's baptism are found in the 
subsequent Scripture history. Actsxviii, 
23 ; xix, 3. Indeed, even to the present 
day a sect exists in the East claiming to 
be "John's disciples," whose principles 
seem to be tinged with Gnosticism, and 
whose vie^s of both John and Christ 
vary fer from the doctrines of the New 
Testament. 

13. Jesus heard of it, he departed — 
The death of John transpired while the 
twelve were absent on their mission, 
described in chapter tenth. Their re- 
turn and .the news of the Baptist's 
4eath concurring in tii&e, Jesus took his 
departure northward. Our Lord gives 
to his disciples, as a reason for this de- 
parture, (Mark vi, 31,) their need of 
retirement and rest. And in rela- 
tion to them, it was a true and a 



took np the body, and buried it, 
and went and told Jesus. 

1 3 T ^ When Jesus heard ofit^ 
he departed thence by ship into 

6. 82; Lake 9. 10; John 6. 1, 2. 



tender reason; but in regard to himself 
and his mission a far higher reason 
existed. ^'. 

When Jesus, at his early home in 
Nazareth, heard that John was baptizing 
in Jordan, he doubtless realized that he 
was summoned to enter upon the pre- 
paration for his ministry. Yet after his 
baptism he still stood in the back 
ground while his messenger was pre- 
paring his way before him. After that 
time, the key of" all the transactions 
between the Baptist and the Messiah is 
ftirnished in John's words, (John iii, 30,) 
"He must increase and I must de- 
crease." The subordinate must grad- 
ually retire before his superior. WTien 
John was imprisoned, (Matt, iv, 12,) 
therefore, a period arrived in which 
our Lord commenced his opening minis- 
tration. The subordinate ceases his 
labours, but. he and his disciples are 
still extant. But with the forerunner's 
expiring breath the interregniun closes, 
and the Lord enters upon his full office. 
At that same period our Lord is com- 
missioning his twelve, and sending them 
forth as apostles to the twelve tribes. 
His fame is filling the halls of Herod 
Antipas. "ft is both a crisis of great 
danger and the period of his broadest 
enlargement. To avoid the ruling 
powers, whose eyes are now in search 
of him, he departs for Northern Galilee, 
where he spends the whole of this 
period of his ministry. (See Historical 
Synopsis.) He crosses the Lake of 
Gennesaret, followed by thousands ; he 
is at one time at the extreme northwest, 
even at Tyre and Sidon; and soon at 
the extreme northeast at Caesarea 
Philippi. Though an apparent refugee 
from the ruling power, his field is 
broadening, his fame spreading, and 
his ' disciples unite in the completest 
recognition of his Messiahship. That 
'meridian point attained, this period 
closes and the ministry of sorrow com- 
mences. Chap, xvi, 21. 
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a desert place apart : and when 
the people had heard thereof^ 
they followed him on foot out 
of the cities. 

14 And Jesus went forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and ^ was 

i Chapter 9. 36; Mark 6. 81 

He departed, . .by ship into a desert 
place — ^Mattiiew mentions not whither 
he departs. But Luke states (ix, 10) 
that it was to the desert near Beth- 
saida; and John (vi, 1) that it was 
beyond (on the east side of) the Lake 
of Gennesaret. At this place (probably 
Butaiha, see note on 15-21) he fed the 
five thousand, and returning thence he 
recrossed, walking upon the sea. 

Across the lake Jesus was out of the 
dominion of Herod Antipas,the murderer 
of the Baptist, and whose eye was already 
directed toward himself. Jesus is now 
within the tetrarchy Of Herod Philip, a 
prince of remarkable mildness and jus- 
tice, especially for a Herod. The Sav- 
iour, therefore, dares perform a miracle 
of public notoriety without enjoining 
secrecy upon its subjects. Yet even 
here he does not linger long after its 
performance. 

When the people — ^It appears from 
John vi, 4, that a passover was nigh at 
hand; and the people consisted of 
crowds or caravans on tl^ir way to 
Jerusalem. Followed him on foot-— As 
his boat crossed the lake from Caperna- 
um, coasting perhaps along the northern 
shore, passing the entrance of the Jor- 
dan, where Bothsaida stood, the peo- 
ple ran around the northern shore and 
arrived at Butaiha. The multitudes 
"ran" so rapidly that, according to 
Mark, they "outwent" thft boat and 
"came unto him" as he landed; "and" 
says Luke, " he received them." 

14. Jestis went forth — From the 
boat. Saw a great multitude — He de- 
sired retirement and rest, when lol 
a crowd and new labour. His fame 
is not only disturbing the court of 
the king, but stirring the masses of 
the people. Our Lord is soon after 
compelled to retire to more distant parts, 
and to enjoin secrecy and silence upon 



moved with compassion toward 
them, and he healed their sick. 

15 % JAnd when it was even* 
ing, his disciples came to hm^ 
saying, This is a desert place, 
and the time is now past ; send 

J Mark 6. 85; Luk« 9. 12; John «. & 

the subjects of his miracles, and even 
upon the apostles in their ministry. 

§ 63. — MiRACLB OP Feeding the Fttb 
Thousand, 16-21. 

The fullest account is given in Mark 
vi, 34-44 ; and some additional particu- 
lars are furnished in John vi, 1-14. 

The precise spot where this miracle 
was performed is not certainly known ; 
but the most reliable opinion, we think, 
is that of Dr. Thomson, who, in view 
of all the facts detailed 15-33, is very 
sure that it was at Butaiha, an append- 
age to Bethsaida lying to its southwest, 
along the shore of the lake. He says, 
speaking of Butadha : 

" This bold headland marks the spot, 
according to my topography, where the 
five thousand were fed with five barley- 
loaves and two small fishes. From the 
four narratives of this stupendous mira- 
cle we gather: 1st. That the place be- 
longed to Bethsaida ; 2d. That it was a 
desert place ; 3d. That it was near the 
shore of the lake, for they came to it by 
boats ; 4th. That there was a mountain 
close at hand; 5th. That it was a 
smooth grassy spot, capable of seating 
many thousand people. Now aU these 
requisites are found in this exact locality, 
and nowhere else so far as I can dis- 
cover. This Butaiha belonged to Beth- 
saida. At this extreme southeast cor- 
ner of it the mountain shuts down upon 
the lake bleak and barren. It was 
doubtless desert then as now, for it is 
not capable of cultivation. In this 
little cove the ships (boats) were 
anchored. On this beautiful sward at 
the base of the rocky hill the people 
wore seated." See our map, p. 62. 

1 5. Disciples came . . . saying — Pre- 
viously to this, (as we are informed by 
John.) the Saviour had asked Philip^ 
(for the purpose, as we say, of drawing 
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the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages, and 
buy themselves victuals. 

16 But Jesus said unto them, 
They need not depart ; give ye 
them to eat. 

17 And they say unto him, 
"We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. 

18 He said. Bring them hither 
to me. 

19 And he commanded the 

k Chap. 15. 86. 1 Exod. 16. 8, 12; 1 Kings 

him oat,) " Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat ?" To which Philip 
returns a dubious answer. Soon after 
the disciples put the question of sup- 
ply to the Lord. This reconciles the 
evangelists, one of whom seems to 
make the apostles speak first, and the 
other, Jesus. There was a natural pro- 
priety in asking this question of Phihp, 
who was a native of Bethsaida. 

17. TTiey say — Andrew in particular 
speaks for the rest, that the food is 
carried by a lad. So that a boy carries 
the rations of more than five thousand 
persons. These barley-loaves were an 
inferior kind of food. Tholuck quotes 
in proof the Talmud. ' ' Jochanan says : 
The barley has become beautiful. The 
reply is: Say that to the horses and 
asses." The loaves were a large thin 
cake or biscuit made probably of barley, 
about half an inch thick, to be broken 
and not cut. "We never read of bread 
being cut in Scripture but always broken. 

19. On the grass — ^It is called a desert 
as being uninhabited, not as being 
barren. It seems to have been a 
grassy plain. Sit down — In parties, or 
as we may say, in separate tables, as 
^£ark informs us. Thus the whole was 
more orderly. 

20. AU eat, and were filled — Like the 
widow's cruse of oil, when a part was 
taken, its place was instantly supplied 
by divine power. The loaf remained 
Btill as large when the piece was broken 
ofl^ and each piece in hand impercepti- 
Wy became large as the loaf Was this 
on original act of creation ? Not neces- 



multitude to sit down on the 
grass, and took the five loaves, 
and the two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, ^he blessed, and 
brake, and gave the loaves to his 
disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. 

20 And they did all eat, and 
^were fiUed: and they took up 
of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets ftdl. 

21 And they that had eat- 

17. 12. 16; 2 Kings 4. 43. 44; Prov. 18. 26. 

sarily. He who guided through the 
water the fishes to Peter's net could 
guide the invisible atomic elements, in 
however gaseous a form through the 
air, to form upon the loaf, the material 
bread. This is but hastening the pro- 
cess that ever is taking place in the 
growth of the grain. There is but the 
additional modification produced by 
heat in the oven ; but even this is only a 
diflerent arrangement of the particles. 
Twelve baskets full — This shows that the 
miracle was performed upon the bread 
and not upon the stomach. There was 
an actual increase of the amount of the 
material, not a supernatural cessation 
of the appetite under an imaginary or 
conceptual food. 

The lad's basket could doubtless 
have carried the original loaves and 
fishes. But when a divine bounty gives 
(so the Saviour's miracle teaches) it 
gives plentifully and worthily, the 
wealth of a God. 

The multitudes, John informs us, felt 
the bounty and the miracle. Tradition 
had reported to them that the Messiah 
would rain manna from heaven; and 
thev now exclaim : " This is of a truth 
that prophet which should come into 
the world." They were ready to place 
upon him the Messianic crown, with 
the expectation that the time of mira- 
culous plenty and easy life was at hand 
under his reign. So little, alas I did the 
most munificent miracle spiritualize 
their hearts. 

21. Five thousojnd men besides — So 
that we know not the full number, 
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en were about five thousand 
men, besides women and chil- 
dren. 

22 % And straightway Jesus 
constrained his disciples to get 
into a ship, and to go be- 
fore him unto the other side, 

m Mark 6. 46. 

John informs us that the passover was 
near, and doubtless these were a cara- 
van on their way to Jerusalem. They 
were led out of the way to follow the 
wonders of the true paschal lamb. 
On this miracle we may remark : 

1. It bears a striking analogy to the 
miracle of changing the water into wine. 
It is not indeed, like that, a sensible 
trcunsformation; but both are a hastening 
of a fwiural process by Him who there- 
by claims to be the Lord of nature as 
well as of grace. They are the two 
elements, too, bread and wine, which in 
the eucharist are combined to represent 
the blood and the body of the Lord, 
given for the spiritual nourishment of 
his people. 

2. The whole miracle is physically 
an act of mercy to the bodies of 
the suffering multitude. But it was in- 
tended to guide them to the full dis- 
covery of Him who could perform a 
liigher act of mercy upon the soul. Of 
that higher mercy it was no doubt an 
emblem, so that this, with all the other 
wonders of our Lord, was both a miracle 
and a symbol. 

3. It is left on record for us that we 
may recognize Christ as our bread of 
life. His blood may be but a drop, his 
death but a brief transaction ; but their 
eflBcacy can be reproduced for all the 
multitudes of all generations, and feed 
even our souls with eternal life. 

§ 64. — The miraculous Walking on 
THE Sea, 22-33. 

22. Constrained his disciples — Why 
were they unwiUing to go ? We should 
be wholly at a loss to know, did not 
John (vi, 15) state the fact that the mul- 
titude wished to make Jesus a king. It 
is therefore highly probable that the 
disciples were anxious to stay and see 



while he sent the multitudes 
away. 

23 ™And when he had sent the 
multitudes away, he went up 
into a mountain apart to pray : 
^and when the evening was 
come, he was there alone. 

n John 6. 16. 

his promotion to the Jewish crown. 
But this design of the multitude was 
alike contrary to the divine order, and 
likely to expose Jesus to the hostility 
of Herod PhiUp. 

Mark says that Jesus sent the dis- 
ciples " to the other side to Bethsaida, 
while he sent away the people." A 
glance at our map of Grennesaret, (p. 
62) will show that Bethsaida is strictly 
not on the opposite or western side, 
but on the north. To meet this difficul- 
ty sacred geographers have placed a 
supposed Bethsaida on the western side, 
south of Capernaum, as is seen upon 
our map of Palestine. For this there 
seems to be no sufficient reason. Jesus 
sent the disciples to the other side ; yet 
to Bethsaida^ by the way, until he had 
dismissed the people. That done, he 
would have joined them at Bethsaida, 
en route to the other side. As we have 
noted on verse 14, it is probable that 
the boat coasted along the north shore, 
by Bethsaida. The original purpose of 
Jesus to join them at Bethsaida was 
changed by the sudden gust, which 
drove them southward. 

23. Up into a mountain — The natural 
position of the locahty seems to fix with 
a singular certainty what mountain this 
was. A mountain at the extreme 
southeast margin of Butaiha shuts down 
upon the lake. This was doubtless the 
scene of our Lord's midnight prayer. 
By day it would have commanded a 
view of the lake, the storm, and the 
tossing boat of the disciples. 

Evening was come — This is the 
second, or later evening, of which the 
evening in verse 15 was the earlier, 
or afternoon. The former was 'from 
three to six, the latter from six to nine. 
Jesus was praying while the ship* was 
struggling with the billows. So tho. 
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24 But the ship was now in 
the midst of the sea, ® tossed 
with waves : for the wind was 
contrary. 

26 And in the fourth watch 
of the night Jesus went unto 
them, wafiking on the sea. 

26 And when the disciples saw 
him P walking on the sea, they 
were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit; and they cried out for 
fear. 

o Isa. 51 11. j> Job 9. 8; Psa. 98. 3, 4; 

great Intercessor still lives, while his 
Church is tossing on the waves of 
time. 

24. Tossed with waves. . .vrind was 
cxmHrary — "Through one of the deep 
ravines, which have been described as 
breaking through the hills to the shore, 
there came down a storm of wind on 
the lake." — Stanley. 

25. Fowrth watch of the night — A 
watch is the regular period which a 
soldier or sentinel keeps guard by night 
before he is relieved by a successor. 
The ancient Jewish watches were three 
a night, the middle being at midnight. 
But just before Matthew wrote, the 
Jews had adopted the Roman custom 
of four watches of three hours each. 
These watches began at six, nine, 
twelve, and three, so that it was about 
three in the morning that our Lord 
made himself visible to his disciples. 
The disciples, starting from Butaiha 
toward Bethsaida, had toiled in rowing 
firom eve until near morning, and had 
made but a Uttle more than three miles 
fh)m their starting place, having been 
driven southward, below the route to 
Capernaum, in the direction of the plain 
of Gennesaret. At three of the morn- 
ing the dim form of Jesus walking 
upon the surface of the heaving billows 
is descried by the disciples in the ship. 
Stier eloquently says: 

" What is that f they ask among them- 
eelvos in terror ; and the fear which now 
first breaks out in earnest, precisely 
when the helper comes, answers. It is 
an a^ppa/ri^on^ b, phantasm; and when 



27 But straightway Jesus 
spake unto them, saying, ^ Be of 
good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him 
and said. Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee on the 
water. 

29 And he said. Come. And 
when Peter was come down out 
of the ship, he walked, on the 
water, to go to Jesus. 



104.3: Rey. 10. 2. 5, &- 
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the terrifying word is spoken they cry 
out for fear. Is it a welcome from the 
Sheol, to which they fancy they are 
now near? This it cannot be, for the 
thing upon the sea assuredly looks like 
the Lord. It is more likely, therefore, 
to occur to them, that their excited im- 
agination now morbidly deludes them 
with the figure of Him who has been so 
much in their thoughts — if, indeed, they 
have any definite idea at all of this 
phantasm. Man, in his present state, 
in the fear and perplexity of spirit 
which may so easily overtake him. 
sees apparitions; and takes even his 
Saviour, as he draws nigh in divine pow- 
er, at first to be such. This, however, 
is always better than, in the opposite 
folly of boldness, to take a phantasm 
of his own thoughts as the Lord and 
Saviour." 

27. It is J— So does the Christian in 
the time of trial recognize the presence 
and cheering voice of his Saviour. 

28. Peter — Ever forward to venture 
at the risk of failure. Bid me — He 
knew that he could do so only by his 
Master's power, and he only wished to 
show what confidence he had, that by 
that power he could do anything. This 
was a noble faith, but it was mixed 
with vain glory. Of course the Lord 
must select T/ie to be the hero. 

29. Come — Our Lord did not quite 
say, Come to tne^ but Come ; and Peter 
did come, but not quite to Jesus. Jesus 
came to him. Me walked on the water — 
So that Peter iitinlly performed the 
miracle. 
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30 But when he saw the wind 
3 boisterous, he was a&aid ; and 
beginning to sink, he cried, say- 
ing. Lord, save me. 

31 And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, 
'O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ? 

8 Or, strong. r Mark 4. 40: 16. 14; Luke 

24. 25. — ■€ Psa. 2. 7 ; chap. 16. 16 ; 26. 63 ; Mark 1.1 ; 

30. TJie wind hoisteroua — The windy 
waves were stronger than Peter's faith. 
" To understand the causes of these 
sudden and violent tempests we must 
remember that the lake lies low, six 
hundred feet lower than the ocean; 
that the vast and naked plateaus of the 
Jaulan rise to a great height, spreading 
backward to the wilds of the Hauran 
and upward to snowy Hermon; that 
the water-courses have cut out profound 
ravines and wild gorges, converging to 
the head of this lake, and that these act 
like gigantic funnels to draw down the 
cold winds from the mountains. The 
faith of Peter in desiring and daring to 
set foot on such a sea is most striking 
and impressive, more so indeed than 
its failure after the attempt. Those 
winds are not only violent, but they come 
down suddenly, and often when the sky 
is perfectly clear." — Dr. Thmnson. 

There can be but little fair doubt that 
this was a symbol as well as a miracle. 
The ship full of disciples is no unapt 
symbol of the Church struggling 
through darkness and storms. The 
Saviour is ever her deliverer in the dark- 
est hour. 

32. Were come into the ship — John 
says they wiUingly received him into the 
ship; for previously, supposing him to 
be a spirit, they dreaded his approach. 
But lol it was their Lord, and gladly 
did they welcome him. The wind ceased 
— The storm then was permitted — that 
IS, it was not prevented — ^by Jesus. The 
elements were left by him to blow with 
all their natural power until he entered 
the boat. Such is an image of the trials 
which nature in this scene of probation 



32 And when they were come 
into the ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, 
saying. Of a truth *thou art the 
Son of God. 

34 T[ *And when they were 
gone over, they came into the 
land of Gennesaret. 

Luke 4. 41 ; John 1. 49: 6. 69: 11. 27; Ads 8L 87; 
Rom. 1. 4. 1 Mark 6. 53. 

forces upon us, and which God does not 
prevent until their work in our trial 
is done. The instant cessation of the 
wind was an additional miracle, and 
probably impressed the disciples scarce 
less than the walking upon the sea. 

33. They thai were in the ship — ^There 
does not appear that any others were 
in the ship than the apostiles. Worship- 
ped — Reverently bowing and making 
the following confession. The Son of 
God — These words can mean nothing 
less than the memorable confession 
made soon after in xvi, 16: Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
This scene doubtless tended to produce 
the faith for that confession ; and surely 
none could be the more proper person 
to make it than this same Peter. 

34. Land of Gennesaret — The plain of 
Grennesaret. It is on the western side 
of the lake, inunediately south of Caper- 
naum. It is described by Josephus as 
having been a spot where nature was 
ambitious of lavishing her finest pow- 
ers. Dr. Olin thus describes it : " This 
plain, which I think is about four 
miles in length by two and a half in 
breadth, is bounded eastward by the 
sea, and on the west by the mountains, 
which recede from the shore to Mejdal, 
and having made the compass of that 
side of the plain, again returns to the 
beach at its northern end. The two 
extremities of the plain are thus con- 
tracted to a point, while the western 
boundary along the mountain is curved, 
and the eastern on the sea is a nearly 
straight line. The soil is of a dark 
colour, very deep, and evidently of tiie 
gijeatest fertility." 
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35 And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of him, 
they sent out into all that comi- 
try round about, and brought 
unto him all that were diseased ; 

36 And besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his 
garment ; and ^ as many as touch- 
ed were made perfectly whole. 

ttOfaap.9.aO- Marks. 10; Luke 6. 19; Actsl9.12. 

Over this beautiful plain our Lord and 
his disciples often walked, and there he 
uttered many of his discourses, drawing 
his illustrations from the varied scenes 
of earth, sea, and sky around him. As 
it lies south of Capernaum, the disciples, 
who started first toward Bethsaida for 
Capernaum, must have been driven far 
out of their course. 

35. TJiat place — Not precisely Caper- 
naum, but the inhabited plain adjacent 
to it. It is nowhere intimated that Ca- 
pernaum was in this plain. It could 
hardly be necessary to say that his fel- 
low-townsmen in Capernaum knew him. 
Sent out into aU that country — That their 
whole locality might have the benefit of 
his unexpected visit. 

36. Hem of his ga/rment — ^The fringe 
directed by Moses to be worn as the 
distinguislnng badge of an Israelite. 
Nor is it wonderful that these people, 
learning the miracle, of feeding the thou- 
sands, hearing, perhaps, from the apos- 
tles his walking the sea, and beholding his 
manifold miracles of mercy, should rev- 
erence him as a Divine Being incarnate. 

When fi-om the plain of Grennesaret 
Jesus went to Capernaum, many of the 
multitude, as John informs us, from the 
other side, arriving, found him there to 
their astonishment. A conversation at 
length ensuing, is detailed by that evan- 
gelist. In it Jesus exposes to their own 
view their material and selfish motives. 
See note on verse 20. He endeavours 
in vain to awaken a purer faith and a 
more elevated view. Their stubborn 
unsusceptibihty so manifests itself that 
Jesus wraps his truths in figure and 
parable, and leaves their hearts in their 
chonen hardness. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TECEN *came to Jesus scribes 
and Pharisees, which were 
of Jerusalem, saying, 

2 ^Why do thy disciples 
transgress °the tradition of 
the elders? for they wash not 
their hands when they eat 
bread. 



a Mark 7. I.- 



Mark 7. 5.- 



Ooloadaos 2. 8. 



CHAPTER XY. 
§ 66. — ^Debate with the Pharisees 

in regard to traditions, 1-20. 

The scenes of love and faith closing the 
last chapter are now suddenly reversed. 
The third passover of our Lord's ministry 
to which these vast multitudes were 
travelling, had now passed, but which, 
on account of the hostile dispositions of 
the ruling powers, he did not attend, 
but remained in the northern parts of 
Galilee. The Jews, not finding our Lord 
at the passover, seem to have sent a 
portion of their number to Capernaum 
to open a debate with him. They com- 
menced it with a challenge in regard to 
the disrespect of his disciples toward the 
traditions of the elders, in not washing 
their hands before they ate. Our Lord 
firmly meets them by showing that 
their traditions both contradicted the 
law of God, and are founded upon a 
false and superstitious morality. 

1. Tfien came — Our Lord was proba- 
bly at Capernaum. Were of Jerusalem — 
And probably from Jerusalem. Saying 
— They seem to have come with a quar- 
rel in their mouths. 

2. Tradition of the elders — That is, of 
the ancient conmaentators, the teachers 
of the Mosaic law. The written law of' 
Moses is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. But besides, the Jews had oral 
law, which they pretended was handed 
down fi'om Moses by verbal tradition. 
At the time of our Saviour this was not 
reduced to writing. But it was after- 
ward compiled in The Talmud, now ex- 
tant; of which the two parts are called 
the Mishna, or Text, and the G^mara, or 
Conunentary. 

Extravagant were the nraises lavished 
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3 But he answered and said 
unto them, ^Whj do ye also 
transgress the commandment of 
God by your tradition ? 

4 For God commanded, say- 
ing, « Honour thy father and 
mother: and, 'He that curseth 
father or mother, let him die the 
death. 

(2 Mark 7. 6. 8. 13; Col. 2. 8, 23; Titus 1. 14. 
e Exodus 20. 12; Leviticus 19. 3; Deuteronomy 
5. 16: Proverbs 23. 22; Ephesians 6. 2. 

by the Pharisees upon these Traditions. 
** The written word is water, said they ; 
but the interpretation, and that which 
is added to it, is mne" " If the scribes 
say the right is left, hear them." Thus 
the foundations of morality were under- 
mined. Wash not their hands — The 
Pharisees select for debate a point with 
which morality has very little to do, and 
the law of God nothing. But the wash- 
ings here mentioned were very posi- 
tively insisted upon by the Jewish doc- 
tors. The Talmud says: "He who 
eats bread with unwashen hands is as 
bad as if he were to commit fornication." 
The Rabbi Akiba was once imprisoned, 
and only water sufficient to drink al- 
lowed him. But he chose rather to die 
of thirst than to eat anything with un- 
washen hands. How enormous, then, 
to their view, must have been this criTne 
of our Lord's disciples I They wash not 
their hands! They had better break 
any command in the decalogue. And 
though the Jews open this quarrel with 
the disciples, it is plain they intend a 
blow at the Master himself. A subject 
for a decisive issue is now laid open. 

3. He answered and said — Jesus knows 
that a challenge is intended, but he does 
not shun to meet it. They come armed 
with the traditions of the elders; he 
meets them with the law of Jehovah. 
It is man's authority opposed by the 
authority of God. Gommandnfient of God 
— When God speaks, let. man keep 
silence. 

4. God commanded — There are some 
who deny the authority of the Old Tes- 
tament, yet admit the New. Our Sav- 
iour here sets his seal to the divine 



5 But ye say, Whosoever shall 
say to Mb father or his mother, 
^It is a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me ; 

6 And honour not his father or 
his mother, Ae shaM be free, 
^Thus have ye made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect 
by your tradition. 

/Ex. 21. 17 ; Lev. 20. 9 ; Deut; 27. 16 ; Prov. 2a 20; 

30. 17. ff Mark 7. 11, 12.^ h Psa. U9. 126, 139; 

Jer. 8. 8; Hos. 4. 6; MaL 2. 7, 9; Rom. 8. 31. 

mission of Moses, and declares that the 
decalogue is God's law. Honour thy 
father— ^uT Saviour selects the precept 
where the law coincides with the plain- 
est dictate of nature, and with the uni- 
versal conscience and customs of man- 
kind. 

5. A gift — That is, a corhan, or thing 
consecrated to God. If a thing were 
consecrated to God, that, by Jewish tra- 
dition, rendered it exempt firom every 
other claim ; even from the duty of sil^ 
porting one's parents. A form of tWa 
kind of vowing was : " Let what I may 
gain be devoted, so that my father^ even, 
may eat nothing of it." Thov, — Our 
Lord gives the words as if addressed to 
the parents. The Jews held that if the 
child should say this thing even in a 
moment of anger, it was still binding. 
And Lightfoot is quoted by Alford as 
showing that the mere utterance of the 
word corban absolved the utterer, even 
though he made no consecration of his 
property. 

The meaning of the address to the 
parent here given by our Lord, may be 
thus rendered : " My parent, that prop- 
erty of mine by which thou mightest be 
supported or benefitted, is a gift conse- 
crated to God; thou canst therefore 
have no share of it." 

6. He shall be free — These words, let 
it be observed, are printed in italics. 
This means that they are not in the 
original Greek, but are inserted by the 
English translators on their own author- 
ity, in order to make sense. . But it may 
be doubted whether they are properly 
inserted here. The whole sentence pre- 
ceding this phrase may be thus ^ende^ 
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7 Ye * hypocrites, well did 
£saias prophesy of you, saying, 

8 ^This people draweth nigh 
nnto me with their mouth, and 
honoureth me with their lips; 
but their hoart is far from me. 

9 But in vain they do worship 
me, ^teaching /or doctrines the 
commandments of men. 

i Mark 7. 6. 5 laaiah 29. 13 : Ezekiel 33. 31. 

A; Isa. 29. 13; Col. 2. 18-22; Titus 1. 14. 

ed : " Whosoever shall say ... It is a gift, 
etc., he may not honour his father or his 
mother." 

It is plain our Lord here holds that 
the fifth commandment requires of the 
diild the daty, when needed, of provid- 
ing a necessary support for the parent 
in his age. So the Jewish writer Philo 
Bays : " What the children have belongs 
to the parents." So Solomon had declared 
before our Saviour. Proverbs xxviii, 24 : 
"Whoso robbeth or withdraweth from 
&ther or mother, is the companion of 
the destroyer." When we think how 
liable the Jewish child might be in a fit 
of anger to utter this corban or vow to 
starve his parent, it can be realized how 
likely the custom was to destroy the 
dutiftil conduct of children to the parent. 
And yet these men thought it a terrible 
offence to God to eat without washing 
the hands I This reminds one of the 
strictness with which Romish priests 
compel their followers to eat no meat on 
Friday, but indulge them with compar- 
ative ease in thefts, falsehoods, or in- 
temperance. Iijdeed, the Romish trust 
in tradition, derived from the fathers of 
the dark and ignorant ages, in deprecia- 
tion of the Scriptures, is precisely the 
same crime over again that was commit- 
tf d by the Jewish doctors of our Lord's 
day. 

7. Te hypocrites — For fabricating a 
leligion without moraUty. Prophesy of 
you — Isaiah, by inspiration, describing 
such characters as yours beforehand. 
The class and the race are indeed fore- 
Been by Grod as recurring, and are so 
predescribed once for all. 

8. Lips, . .heart — With their lips they 



10 ^ ^And he called the multi- 
tude, and said unto them, Hear, 
and understand : 

11°^ Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man ; but 
that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man. 

1 2 Then came his disciples, and 
said unto him, Knowest thou 

I Mark 7. 14. m Acts 10. 15; Romans 14. 

14, 17, 20 ; 1 Tim. 4. 4 ; Titus 1. 15. 

utter the pious coroan or coiisecraMon. 
With their hearts they mean to break 
the decalogue, and rob a parent. 

9. In vain they do worship me — Their 
very prayers offered in that spirit are 
a mockery and abomination to God. 

10. Ccdled the mulUtude — The Phar- 
isees, who had come all the way from 
Jerusalem to open the debate in such 
fierce style, now sink into the back 
ground, and the Lord turns to the 
people. 

11. Not thai which goefh into the mouth 
. . .comeih out — ^That is, not the material 
food that enters the man's stomach. 
This is set in contrast to that wliich 
goeth out of man; that is, the moral 
actionj that goeth forth from the man's 
will and intention. A man's intentional 
words defile the soul. And so do his 
actions, and even his thoughts, for they 
all alike go forth from himself. 

Intemperance in food or drink may 
indeed morally defile a man. But even 
here the defilement proceeds not from 
the material contact received, but from 
the forthgoing will and act by which 
those foods are taken. Indeed, the 
whole force of our Lord's maxim is, that 
not physical touch but moral action makes 
a man truly impure before God. 

12. Then came his disciples — Both 
the doctors and the multitude are now 
gone, and the talk is with the disciples. 
Knowest thou — The disciples meantime 
have been where they had chance to 
learn that the Pharisees were offended. 
They have been perhaps talking with 
the Pharisees themselves. They will 
bring intelligence of it to their Master. ' 
How liable the disciples' minds were to 
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that the Pharisees were offended, 
after they heard this saying ? 

13 But he answered and said, 
"^ Every plant, which my heaven- 
ly Father hath not planted, shall 
be rooted up. 

14 Let them alone: ®they be 
blind leaders of the blind. And 
if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch. 

15 PThen answered Peter and 
said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. 

16 And Jesus said, ^Are ye 

nJohnl5.2; 1 Corinthians 3. 12, Ac— -o Isaiah 
9. 16; Malachi 2. 8; chapter 23. 16: Lake & 89. 
V Mark 7. 17. q Chapter 16. 9; Mark 7. 18. 

be influenced by converse with Christ's 
opposers I 

Pharisees were offended — Y&rj likely; 
they came to beat, not to be beaten. 
They were going to strike the disciples, 
and thereby hit their Lord with the 
traditions of the elders. Our Lord beat 
them down with a piece of the deca- 
logue. This saying — ^Both the saying 
to the Pharisees and its explanation to 
the multitude. 

13. Every plant — Every doctrine. 
These traditions are a plant not planted 
by Grod, but by men, and they will be 
rooted up. Tradition can never stand 
as Grod's word, much less against God's 
word. 

14. Let them alone — Leave them to 
their own inveterate folly. Their will 
is determined, and their purpose is fixed 
tx) ignore the truth and to deceive the 
people. Blind lead . . .foM into the ditch — 
A proverbial expression. Both seducer 
and seduced shall perish. 

15. Declare — Explain or make clear. 
Parable — Or simile, by which the nature 
of moral impurity is Ulustrated. 

16. Are ye — My own disciples. Also 
— ^That is, as well as the Pharisees. Yet 
— After all my example and instruction. 
Without understanding — Of the difference 
between physical uncleanness and moral 
defilement. The disciples have plainly 
been permitted by our Lord to neglect 



also yet without understand- 
ing? 

17 Do not ye yet understand, 
that 'whatsoever entereth in at 
the mouth goeth into the beUy, 
and is cast out into the draught? 

18 But "those things much 
proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart ; and they 
defile the man. 

19 *For out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies : 

r 1 Corinthians 6. 13. » Chapter 12. 34 ; James 

3. 6. 1 Genesis 6. 5: 8. 21; ProverbB & 14: 

Jeremiah 17. 9 ; Mark 7. 21. 

*■ 

these washings. They have been 
doubtless many a time told that wasbr 
ing the body does not wash the souL 
Still, when the precept in its avowed 
power is brought into direct collision 
with the doctrines of the teachers, they 
become a little confused, and need to 
have it stated outright and in full terms 
by the Master. 

17. Enterethin. . .movih. . .draught— 
The food passes the stomach and goes 
to the draught or privy without touching 
the soul to defile it. 

18. Proceed out of the mouth — Our 
words particularly. Frovn the heart — 
They proceed from the inward inten- 
tion. Thereby not merely our words 
but our actions^ and all that go from the 
heart, are included. A man is a volun- 
tary caust, and is responsible for all his 
voluntary and intentional effects. 

19. Out of the heart — The fountain 
of the moral intention and the moral 
action. Sinful action flows forth from 
a sinful nature. There lies back of 4he 
bad action a permanent badness of the 
disposition. The heart is therefore de- 
praved. Eml thoughts — The word 
thoughts here refers to these internal 
reasonings and weighing for and against 
yielding to sin which precede its com- 
mission. The heart parleys with crime 
and fluctuates before it gives forth the 
apt. Hence the phrase evil thaughtt 
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20 These are the things which 
defile a man: but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a 
man. 

2 1 T "Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon. 

22 And behold, a ^ woman of 

V Hark7. 21 «P6a. 45. 12. 

designates the springs from which pro- 
ceed the whole catalogue of sins enu- 
merated in the verse. This catalogue 
follows nearly the order of the second 
table of the decalogue, beginning with 
the sixth commandment. Fcdse witness 
— ^This phrase includes false testimony^ 
or lying of every kind. Blasphemies — 
Injurious expressions against God or 
man. 

20. These a/re the things — Not all the 
things, but plentiful specimens of them. 
There is a strong analogy between 
physical and moral defilement, which 
forms the basis of much of the emblems 
and types of the Scripture system. But 
it is the pushing this analogy to a super- 
stitious extent which produced the 
tradition about unwashen hands which 
our Lord here so forcibly condemns. 

§ 67. — ^Healing op the Strophenjcian 
Woman's Daughter— Othee Mira- 
cles, 21-32. 

21. Then Jesus went fJience — So ag- 
gravated was the previous hostility 
of the Pharisees toward our Lord in 
consequence of his refutation just given, 
that he seems to have left Capernaum 
on account of their machinations. He 
was also at this time, since the death 
of John the Baptist, an object of notice 
by Herod Antipas. Unsafe, therefore, 
from the ruling powers of both Judea 
and Galilee, we suddenly find him on 
the margin of the Mediterranean. See 
note on xiv, 13. Tyre and Sidon — 
Lying upon the Mediterranean Sea, in 
the northwestern part of Judea. 

ICark says that Jesus " entered into 
an house and would have no man know 
it; but Tie could not he hid. For a cer- 
tain woman," etc Yet it seems by Mat- 

VOL. I.— 13 



Canaan came out of the same 
coasts, and cried unto him, say- 
ing. Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
thou Son of David ; my daugh- 
ter is grievously vexed with a 
devil. 

23 But '^he answered her not 
a word. And his disciples came 

w Psa. 28. 1 ; Lam. 8. 8. 

thew's account that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were out of doors, on their way. 
The /or, therefore, of Mark only qualifies 
the last clause,and introduces an instance 
or illustration of the fact that Jesus 
could not maintain his concealment. 

22. A woman of Canaan — She was a 
Gentile, but she had heard of and seems 
to have beUeved in the Jewish Messiah. 
She is called by Mark a Greeks that is, a 
heathen by reUgion, and also a Syro- 
phenician by birth. Phenicia was the 
Greek name of that strip of country 
inhabited by the ancient Canaanites, 
lying between the Lebanon range and 
tiie Mediterranean. That part of it 
which was included in the Roman 
province of Syria was called Syrophe- 
nicia. Coasts — Territories. Thou Son 
of David — She calls him by his Jewish 
name and pedigree. She does this to 
gain his attention and good-will. At 
the same time it shows that she had 
become acquainted with Jewish ideas 
and probably believed in them. Daugh- 
ter.,. devil — Horrible misfortune! dis- 
ease and insanity are terrible ; but what 
must be the mother's feelings to find 
her child struggling under a demon's 
grasp? No wonder that when she 
hears that a man possessing divine 
power to reUeve approaches, she comes 
to him and with all the energy of des- 
perate prayer pursues him with her 
outcries. 

23. He answered her not a word — The 
order of his mission is limited to the 
house of Israel. There is indeed misery 
in plenty in heathendom ; and though for 
them he will make atonement before 
he returns to his Father, yet his miracles 
and his preaching belong to Israel. 
Not a word — He said no unkind word. 
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aad besought him, saying, Send 
ber away; for she crieth after 
US. 

24 But he answered and said, 
*I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 

25 Then came she and wor- 
shipped him, saying. Lord, help 
me. 

26 But he answered and said, 

aOhap. 10,5,6; ActsS. 39,26; 13 46; Rom. S.8. 
V Chap. 7. 6; PhiL 8. 2. 

He did not repel her. He siinply kept 
upon ids way to pass her, as he must 
the great mass of the world lying in sin 
and misery. Send her a/way — They 
mean (though they are very careless in 
saying it) that he shall dismiss her ly 
performing her request But they would 
have our Lord merciful to her m order 
to get rid qf her. 

Crieth after us — Here in this foreign 
land, this woman is making us ridicu- 
lous by screaming at our heels I Besides, 
the disciples know that the very reason 
of being in that remote locahty is to es- 
cape dangerous notoriety. , Alas I how do 
men despise the excitement with which 
they do not sympathize ! Many cannot 
endure the excitement of prayer^ who 
are fond of the excitement of carousal 

24. He answered — To the disciples. 
The fact that our Lord gives this reason 
to the disciples shows that he is assign- 
ing the true cause of his actions. It is 
not, as some think, to draw out the 
woman's faith, that he declines to hear 
her prayer ; but because his inmiediate 
mission is not to Gentile, but to Jew. 
Sent — All his actions are under the 
control of Him from whom he has re- 
ceived his commission ; and the tenor of 
that commission limits him to Israel. 
Lost sheep — Such is the character of 
which the whole house of Israel con- 
sists. They are all lost sheep, and to 
them is he sent. 

25. Then came she — During the con- 
versation with the disciples, our Lord 
seems to have stopped Ws walk a mo- 
ment ; and the woman, who was before 
ramung behind him, improves the op- 



It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren's bread, and to cast it to 
ydogs. 

27 And she said, * Truth, Lord: 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master's 
table. 

28 Then Jesus answered and 
said tmto her, O woman, great 
is thy faith: be it unto thee 

« G«Du^ 10; Job 40. 4, 5; Ezek. 16. 68; Dan. 8. 18 
Luke 7. 6, 7. 

portunity to place herself befbre him, 
and flinging herself at his feet pants 
forth this desperate ejaculation: "Lord, 
help me." "0 dismiss these cold 
thoughts about thy mission ; think of 
my misery; and have mercy, not so 
much on my daughter, as upon me in 
saving her^ 

26. Mis not mee^—TSot fitting. It is 
not in the order which God has estab- 
lished. ChUdren^s bread... doga — ^The 
original is litUe dogs; so that with the 
contempt, there is a tenderness in the 
epithelt. Yet our Lord begins to recog- 
nize in her a Grentile that may prove an 
Israelite indeed if fully tested. He 
therefore puts her in a most humble 
place, to see if she has an humble, 
though a Grentile heart. 

27. TruOi^ Lord — Desperation almost 
makes the woman witty. To take your 
opponent's words and give them a turn 
against him is always a dexterous mode 
of mastering him. The woman admits 
the dismissing epithet, and proves that 
it entitles her to his mercy. " Dog is it 
I am? And the Jews my masters f 
Then, at least, let me have the crumb 
that mercy does not deny to the very 
dogy 

28. woman — The Lord breaks 
forth in exclamation I He chooses to 
find himself overcome. Her feith takes 
her out as an exception to the whole 
Gentile world. She shall be as an 
IsraeUte. The very letter of her pray- 
er shall be fulfilled. Mark says that 
when she returned home "she found 
the devil gone out, and her daughter 
laid upon the bed." Faith^Ker fiM 
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even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whple from 
that very hour. 

29 *And Jesus departed from 
thence, and came nigh ^unto the 
6ea of Galilee ; and went up in- 
to a mountain, and sat down 
there. 

30 °And great multitudes came 
imto him, having with them 
those that were lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and cast them down at Jesus' 
feet ; and he healed them : 

aMark 7. 31. & Chap. 4. 18. ol8a.8S.6, 6; 

chap. 11. 5; Luke 7. 28. 

is not only peculiar in its greatness, but 
peculiar in this, that it obtains a bless- 
ing not for herself but for another. Or, 
to express it more truly, she obtains her 
blessing for herself upon another. It is 
a case of successful intercession. For 
her sake and through her fervent 
effectual prayer did the blessing Ught 
upon her offspring. And so a blessed 
thing it may be to be the child of the 
praying parent. And encouraged may 
every praying parent be to persevere in 
fervent prayer, for even the most hope- 
less case of sin or suffering of a child. 

29. Departed. . .thence. . .wnto the sea 
of GalUee — ^From the northwest to the 
Bortheastem part of Galilee. The pro- 
bable reason of these sudden movements 
is given in note on verse 21. Our Lord 
seems to pass by Capernaum without a 
visit, as he had lately abruptly left there 
after the altercation with the Pharisees 
who came from Jerusalem to assault 
him. Went up into a mormtain — A 
mountain range on the east side of Lake 
Gennesaret. It was in the dominions 
of Herod Philip. See note on xiv, 13. 
Sat down there — He seated himself like 
a rabbi to teach on the slope of the 
mountain. 

30. GreaJt multitudes — This was a re- 
gKm which he had before visited, and 
the people are all ahve to avail them- 
fdlves, even from great distances, of his 
pofwer of healing. Maimed — Whose 



31 Insomuch that the multi- 
tude wondered, when they saw 
the dumb to speak, the maimed 
to be whole, the lame to walk, 
and the blind to see : and they 
<^ glorified the God of Israel. 

32 1 «Then Jesus called his 
disciples urUo him^ and said, 'I 
have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue with 
me now three days, and have 
nothing to eat: and I will not 
send them away fasting, lest 
they faint in the way. 

(fPsalm 60. 15,23; Mark 2. 12; Luke7. 16L 
Mafk & 1. — -/Heb. 4. 15. 

limbs were deformed from misfortunes 
at birth. GaM them down — Expressive 
of the humility of their submission. 

31. Glorijkd the God Of Israel^The 
same God who had performed such won- 
ders for ancient Israel in the days of the 
Old Testament. They were feeling aa 
if the days of wonders from his hand 
were now returning. 

32. Compassion on the multitude — 
Some faith had they shown in attending 
his word and woiics. The tenderness 
of our Lord suggests all the pitiableness 
of their case. What they would have 
thought of had they framed a prayer for 
succour, he has thought of before them. 
So does our merciM Lord know what 
we need before we ask him ; and we 
have need to ask him only in order to 
make ourselves in the right position to 
receive the spiritual blessings he would 
confer. 

§ 69. — The Miracle op Feeding the 
FouE Thousand, 33-39. 

Skeptical critics have maintained that 
this narrative is a traditional repetition, 
by mistake, of the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand. That there was no over- 
sight, however, on the part of the author of 
this Gospel is plain from xvi, 9, 10, where 
both accounts are alluded to in connec- 
tion. But there is a minute but con- 
vincing argument for the genuineness 
of the two accounts thus given by Mr. 
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33 «And his disciples say unto 
him, Whence should we have 
so much bread in the wilder- 
ness, as to M so great a mul- 

^ titude ? 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, 
How many loaves have ye? 
And they said. Seven, and a few 
little fishes. 

35 And he conmianded the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground. 



8 Kings 4. 43.- 



Ohap. 14. 19. 



Alford: "It is, that whereas the bas- 
kets in which the fragments were col- 
lected on the other occasion are called 
hj all four evangelists Kdifuvoi, copkini, 
those used for that purpose after this 
miracle are, in both Matthew and Mark, 
anvpldec, spv/rides. And when our Lord 
refers to the two mirades, t?ie same dis- 
tinction is observed ; a particularity which 
could not have arisen except as pointing 
to a matter of fact, that (whatever the 
distinction be, which is uncertain) dif- 
ferent kinds of baskets were used on 
the two occasions." 

But besides the differences in detail, 
such as the different number of the fed, 
and of the loaves and fishes, there are 
differences important in character. The 
first miraculous feeding was performed 
for the inhabitants who followed Jesus, 
and anticipated his debarkation from 
the western side of the lake. They 
meet Jesus in intense excitement at the 
shore, and the miracle takes place upon 
the plain of Butaiha, near the village of 
Bethsaida. 

This second feeding takes place when 
Jesus is secreting himself from Herod 
Antipas. He rapidly and quietly passes 
to the coast northeast of the lake, out of 
the dominion of Herod ; and it is in the 
country, probably, of the Decapolis that 
the miracle takes place. It is probably 
the multitudes from the eastern side 
who are sharers of the product of this 
miracle. And we cannot help thinking 
that there is some truth in the ancient 
opinion that they were mostly Gentiles; 
amd thus an intimation is given that 



36 And ^he took the seven 
loaves and the fishes, and ^ gave 
thanks, and brake them^ and 
gave to his disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude. 

37 And they did all eat, and 
were filled; and they took up 
of the broken meat that was 
left seven baskets foil. 

38 And they that did eat were 
four thousand men, beside wo- 
men and children. 

i 1 Samuel 9. 13: Luke 22l 19. 

■ Ill' 

since the Jews have had their banquet 
at the table of Grod, the Grentiles too 
shall have a share. After the former 
miracle, the Lord sends forward his dis- 
ciples by ship at night, and overtakes 
them before morning dawn by walking 
upon the sea. After the present miracle 
our Lord leaves the multitudes in their 
own regions, and departs to Magdala. 

33. WJience shovMwe have. . .bread — 
The wavering reply of the apostles 
evinces a recollection of the former 
miracle. They have not indeed the bold- 
ness to call for a miracle^ as his mother 
Mary did at the wedding of Cana; and 
mother though she was, she received a 
check from her son and Lord. They do 
not say. If we are to feed this multitude 
your miraculous power must meet the 
expense. They only put a modest but 
suggestive Whence f Their eyes then 
watch every movement, we may sup- 
pose, of his lip and hand. 

34. How many loaves, ^.f — ^What is 
your present stock? God has in his 
ordinary providence furnished thus 
much; and these shall be a germ or 
basis for a special supply of enough for 
all. So God has given man the natural 
powers of reason and conscience, which 
serve as a basis for his gracious super- 
additions. 

Twice, then, in the same general re- 
gion of country, and under the same 
general necessity, did the Saviour sup- 
ply "bread in the wilderness" to the 
needy multitudes who, far firom their 
homes, stayed to listen to his word. 
This multitude thought not of making 
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39 'And he sent away the mul- 
titude, and took ship, and came 
into the coasts of Magdala. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE * Pharisees also with 
the Sadducees came, and 

* Mark 8. 10. a Chap. 12. 38; Mark 

him a king; and he quietly departs 
with his disciples, crossing the Gen- 
nesaret. 

39. Magdala — ^At present a poor vil- 
lage on the western side of the lake, a 
little north of Tiberias. Tracing his own 
course northward along the lake shore, 
Br. Olin says : " We left Tiberias a few 
minutes before twelve o'clock. After 
one hour and twenty minutes a plain 
opened before us, extending several 
miles to the north and west. A miser- 
able looking village of thirty or forty 
huts stands in the entrance; and we 
stopped to make some inquiries of the 
pale, sickly-looking' inhabitants. This 
poor village, however, possesses a special 
historical interest. The people of whom 
we inquired its name called it Mejdal; 
and it is evident from the name, as well 
as from its position here, that it is the 
Hagdala of the New Testament, and the 
Mi^oloftheOld." 

It was the place from which Mary 
Kagdalene received her appellation. 

CHAPTER XYI. 
g 70. — ^A Sign again asked, 1-12. 

1. The Pharisees also with the Saddu- 
tees — These two sects were hostile to 
each other, but could be friends in order 
to resist the Saviour in concert. On 
this occasion they repeated the demand 
for a sign made on more than one occa- 
sion. See notes on Matt, xii, 38-40. 

Tmif ting .. .him — Inasmuch as our 
Lord refused the sign formerly demand- 
ed, they now try again the same exper- 
iment. If he complies with their de- 
mands he will be such a Messiah as they 
desire. If he does not, they have an 
argument against him. From heaven — 
As being less likely to be a magical or 
juggling performance than a terrestrial 
mS^de. Alford says: ''In the Jewish 



tempting desired him that he 
woiUd show them a sign from 
heaven. 

2 He answered and said unto 
them, When it is evening, ye 
say. It will he fair weather : lor 
the sky is red. 

8. 11 ; Litke 11. 16 ; 12. M-66 ; 1 Cor. 1. 22. 

' I - ■ III 

superstition it was held that demons 
and false gods could give signs on 
earth, but only the true God from 
heaven." 

Signs in the skies indeed there were. 
At his birth was the star. The angels 
announced from the skies his nativity. 
The dove from the skies descended upon 
him. Voices from heaven at different 
times acknowledged him Son of God. 
Finally, at his crucifixion darkness at 
midday and earthquake gave witness to 
him. 

At a later date in Jewish history 
(about the year 136) a false messiah 
came and undertook to be just such a 
messiah as the Jews desired. He called 
himself Bar Cochevas, or sou of a star, 
from the star prophesied by Balaam. 
He performed sigiis by legerdemain, 
gained thousands of followers, among 
whom were three of the greatest of rab- 
bis. He raised an insurrection against 
the Roman government, and terrible 
slaughters ensued. After one of the 
most sanguinary wars in history, the 
rebellion was subdued in the blood 
of the impostor and his deluded fol- 
lowers. 

It is a bloody messiah like this whose 
sign these Pharisees wished to see 
appear in the heavens. Miracles of 
mercy, sermons and parables, forgive- 
ness of sin and reformation of Hfe, were 
matters for which they had no taste. To 
have granted their request would have 
been to concede their notion. 

2-5. Our Lord, in his answer, endeav- 
ours to reveal to these Jews their own 
gross state of mind. They can appre- 
ciate, to be sure, physical and glaring 
si^ns in the heavens. But there is a 
higher moral heavens, in which God 
hangs out his spiritual tokens, to which 
they are blind. 
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3 And in the morning, It will 
he foul weather to day : for the 
sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky ; but can ye not 
discern ^the signs of the times ? 

4 '^A wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sign be given 
unto it, but the sign of the 



h 1 Ghron. 12. 32.- 
117; Luke 11.29.— 



■c Chap. 12. 39. d Jonah 

Mark 8. 14. — -/Luke 12. 1. 



3. Bed — The evening and the morn- 
ing redness betokened opposite things, 
fair weather and foul. The visible 
sky has signs they can read. Bypo- 
crites — ^Who pretend that it is only for 
want of proper evidence that you do 
not believe my mission, when one half 
the sagacity you use in regard to the 
weather would, with an honest heart, 
convince you that a greater than Jonah 
is here. There would be less skepti- 
cism if men's hearts were as pure as the 
evidences of religion are dear. Signs 
of the times — The evident approaches 
of the fulfilment of prophecy, and the 
tokens that sodety is going to destruc- 
tion without a moral reformation, were 
the sad signs of these times. Were not 
Daniel's seventy weeks of years draw- 
ing to a dose, at which time the Mes- 
siah was to appear? "Was not the 
sceptre departing from Judah, at which 
time their predicted Shiloh was to come ? 
Had not the harbinger of the Messiah 
appeared and awakened them all with 
his warnings ? Were there no recollec- 
tions how Herod, alarmed by a sign from 
the sky, summoned the Sanhedrim to in- 
form him of the place of Messiah's birth ? 
Was there not a general presentiment 
prevalent through the Bast that the 
great One was about to appear? Was 
there not now One who was, by their 
recorded pedigrees, of the line of David, 
proving by miracles that he was the 
Messiah of prophecy? Had they not 
themselves confessed that his miracles 
were such as no power less than 
ibe highest spiritual agent could per- 
faimf 



prophet Jonas. "^And he left 
them, and departed. 

5 And ®when his disciples 
were come to the other side, 
they had forgotten to take 
bread. 

6 T Then Jesus said unto thent, 
'Take heed and beware of the 
« leaven of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. 

aExod. 12. 15, 19; Lev. 2. U; 1 Cor. S. 6, 8; 
GalatiaoB 5. 9; 2 Timothy 2. 16, 17. 

4. Sign of th& prophet Jonas — Our 
Lord here briefly refers them to his 
previous illustration of their request. 
Briefly, because they doubtless knew 
its farther exposition as previously 
given. Departed — Our Lord knew that 
their temper was now of the hostile and 
treacherous kind; and as he went to 
Tyre and Sidon to avoid their treadierj 
in chapter xv^ and thence to Decapolii3 
to elude Herod, so now be evades these 
men by a rapid departure. Lideed, his 
movements through these two or three 
chapters are rapid, and distant from the 
seat of government, as if aware that the 
eye of t]be authorities of Herod Antipas 
was upon him. This debate took place 
at Magdala or thereabouts. Olu^). xv, 39. 
It is implied by the word depcirted that 
he left ^at place and again crossed the 
lake to the east side; and his next 
named locality is Bethsaida Julias. Note 
on verse 13. 

5. Disciples were coToe to the other 
side — Our Lord had already gone to the 
other side. He had now passed again 
from the government of Herod Antipas 
to that of Herod Philip. 

6. Beware of t?ie leaven of t?ie Pharisees 
— The disciples doubtless were often ex- 
posed to the influence of the conversa- 
tions of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
when our Lord was not present. In 
chapter xv, 12-20, they had evidently 
come to our Lord under the influence 
of such a conversation. Our Lord's 
refusal to grant a sign at their de- 
mand, as well as his departure, gave 
perhaps an air of victory to these 
cavillers. 
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Y And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, It is because 
we have taJcen no bread. 

8 Which when Jesus perceived, 
he said unto them, O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among 
yourselves, because ye have 
brought no bread ? 

9 ^Do ye not yet understand, 
neither remember the five loaves 
of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up ? 

10 ^Neither the seven loaves 

A Chapter 14. 17; John 6. 9. 

7. Because we have taken no bread — 
The uneasiness of the disciples at their 
oversight in not taking breiad confused 
their minds and filled their thoughts, so 
that they had no expectation of the 
Lord's figurative meaning. This is not 
utrange. They have a material bread to 
take care of; and the allegorical language 
of our Lord might easily take them un- 
awares. Besides, as there has been 
very lately a severe contest between 
the Pharisees and our Lord, who knows 
what treachery the sellers of bread 
among the Pharisees may be guilty of? 
Perhaps our Lord may be warning us 
against a poison in the leaven. 

8. ye of Utile faMh — ^By the gross- 
ness of their mistake our Lord in- 
tends to impress the lesson on their 
minds. 

9. Five thousand — Our Lord reminds 
them of the miracles of bread to show 
that his thoughts were not obliged to 
be resting on natural supplies of bread. 

10. Four (housamd — It is plain, from 
the references in these two verses to 
the miracles of feeding both the four 
thousand and the five thousand, that 
they were intended to be narrated as 
two independent transactions. 

12. Doctrine of the Pharisees amd of 
the SaMucees — Their rejection of His 
miracles, their ascription of His mighty 
power to Satan, and their cavilling de- 
mands for a sign from heaven. These 
princiides were very likely to infect the 
minds of the disciples with scepticism. 



of the four thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up ? 

11 How is it that ye do not 
understand that I spake it not 
to you concerning bread, that 
ye should beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees ? 

12 Then understood they how 
that he bade them not beware 
of the leaven of bread, but of 
the ^doctrme of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees. 



i Chap. 15. 84. k Acts i8. 8. 



§ "73. — The Endowment op the Apos- 

tolio colleob with the keys, 

13-19. 

Our Saviour's ministry has now 
drawn to its zenith. He has exhibited 
his character and laid his lessons 
before his disciples. He has trained 
them so that wMle the rest of the world 
is in wonder and doubt about him, 
expressing its various conjectures, they 
will be ready to confess him clearly and 
solidly to be the Christ. He has so 
impressed upon their minds his history 
and doctrine, that when be shall leave 
them, under the aid of the pentecostal 
spirit tiiey will be able to found hia 
kingdom and Church on earth. He now 
proceeds after solemn prayer to assem- 
ble them together and in a formal man> 
ner to require the common profession of 
faith ; to lay them as a foundation for 
his Church, of which himself was the 
ground; to promise them the victory 
over the powers of hell; and to give 
them the apostolic keys by which, en- 
dowed with power from on high, they 
should be able to open and shut the 
doors of the Church, in such a way as 
should be ratified in heaven. After 
that, he dares fully open before them the 
prospect of his death and sufferings. 

This, the opening of the Sixth 
Period, must therefore be considered 
as a most important turning point in 
our Lord's history. Thenceforward his 
is a Ministry of Sorrow, See Historical 
Synopsis. 
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13 1[ When Jesus came 
into the coasts of Cesarea 



2 Mark 8. 27; 



13. WTien Jesus carr^e — Jesus was now 
on the southeastern side of Lake Grennes- 
aret. He moves, on the east side, 
northward, and at Bethsaida Jesus 
cures a blind man. (Mark viii, 22-26.) 
Thence he moves up along the banks 
of the narrowing and rapid Jordan, 
toward its sources at the northeastern 
comer of the Holy Land. He passes 
Lake Merom, a scene of ancient battle, 
and arrives in the vicinity of Cesarea 
PhiMppi, the most northerly point, prob- 
ably, at which he ever touched. 

Cesa/rea Fhilippi stood upon the 
side of Mount Panium, from whose 
cliff the Jordan has its northeastern 
spring. The rock of this cliff was sur- 
mounted by a temple built in honour of 
Augustus Cesar. The ancient name of 
this city was Paneas, so called as being 
on or near ground sacred to the pagan 
deity Pan. It was not, as some say, 
identical with the ancient Laish, which, 
in fact, had its site four miles distant, 
and is now called El Kady. It was 
rebuilt by Herod Philip, and named 
Cesarea by him, in honour of the patron 
from whom he received his government, 
Tiberius Cesar. It was called Cesarea 
Phihppi, or Phihp's Cesarea^ to distin- 
guish it from Cesarea Palestine, which 
stood upon the Mediterranean shore. 
It was afterward named Neronias in 
honour of the cruel emperor Nero ; but 
in due time both these names were dis- 
used, and its old name, softened into 
Banias^ remains to the present day. 

Coast'i — Territories. See note on ii, 16. 

The region about Cesarea Philippi 
was then rich and populous, and is now 
celebrated by travellers for its surpass- 
ing beauty. Stanley thus describes his 
approach to the mountain on whose 
side the town was built : " Over a car- 
pet of turf, through trees of every 
variety of foliage, through parklike 
verdure, which casts a strangely beauti- 
ful interest over this last recess of 
Palestine, the pathway winds, and the 
snowy top of the mountain itself is grad- 
uallf shut out from view by its increas- 



Philippi, he asked his disci- 
ples, saying, ^Whom do men 



Luke 9. 18. 



ing nearness. There is the rush of wa- 
ters through deep thickets; and the 
ruins of an ancient town, not Canaanite 
but Roman, rise on the hill side; in its 
situation, in its exuberance of water, 
its olive groves, and its view over the 
distant plain," almost an Italian TivoU 
in the recesses of Syria. Baniaa is 
now a Mohammedan town of some 
twenty huts, but the circuit of the 
ancient walls is easily distinguished. 

It does not appear that our Lord 
really entered the city of Cesarea 
Philippi. That city was a favourite 
residence of Herod PhiUp; and that 
prince may at that time have been with- 
in it. Mark says that Jesus went into 
the tovms of Cesarea PhiMppi; that is, 
its adjacent dependent villages. 

WhoTTif — Our Lord now proceeds to 
lead forth the confession which is to 
form the basis of their apostolic character 
as the foundation of the new Church after 
his depa/rture. There were in the apos- 
tolic history three stages. The first 
was that following tiieir call, the 
second was aft»r their trial mission, 
and the third after this inauguration. 
In the first stage they start with a 
simple faith in his Messiahship, without 
any very definite idea in what his 
Messiahship is to consist. In the 
second stage, they have, imder the at- 
tacks of the enemies of Jesus, many a 
wavering doubt ; and it is not until the 
present time that our Lord, who knows 
what is in man, perceives that they 
have a hardihood of faith that can stand 
the shock of his death, and maintain, 
firmly as so many rocks, when aided by 
the Pentecostal Spirit, the foundation of 
the Christian faith. As that time has 
now come, he proceeds to draw forth 
a full profession of that faith, and ap- 
points them to be the apostolic rocks of 
the new dispensation. 

Whom do men say — ^What is the 
result of my ministry? What saith 
the world, that has heard my words 
and seen my works, in regard to my 
nature ? 
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say that I, the Son of man, 
am? 

14 And they said, ™Some 
%ay that thou art John the 
Baptist; some, Elias; and oth- 
ers, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets. 

15 He saith unto them. But 
whom say ye that I am ? 

16 And Simon Peter answer- 
ed and said, ^Thou art the 

m Chap. 14. 2; Luke 9. 7-9. nChap. 14. 83; 

Mark 8. 29; Luke 9. 20; John 6. €9; 11. 27 ; Acts 
& 37: 9. 20: Heb. 1. 2, 5; 1 John 4. 15: 5. 5. 

Son of man — Our Lord's usual desig- 
nation of himself and usual with none 
but him. The question could, therefore, 
be not much different from asking, 
Whom do men say that I, Jesus, am ? 

14. Some say — They might have said, 
Some say thou art the agent of Beelzebub. 
But none but the few malignantPharisees 
said that ; and they could not indoctrin- 
ate the people with so dark a calumny. 
On the heart of the masses Jesus had 
at least left a reverent impression of 
himself. 

Jeremdds — This prophet was held by 
the Jews to be the greatest of the pro- 
phetic class. 

15. Whom say ye — ^Now comes the 
important question for which the whole 
occasion is appointed. Observe, the 
question is put to tfiem aU and not to 
Peter alone. It is, "Whom say ye?" 
not whom sayest thou f The disciples 
as an entire body have, thus far, been 
concerned. As this question is put to 
them aUj of course the answerer, Peter, 
is simply the spokesman or representa- 
tive of them aG. He is the foreman 
of the jury, who answers the Judge 
and pronounces the verdict for all the 
rest; and he receives an investiture 
from Christ for them alL See note on 
chap, iv, 18. 

16. Simon Peter answered — ^As the 
senior apostle, and so, on the present 
occasion, the representative of the 
whole. This supposes a prominence, 
but not the primacy over the rest. 

The Christ — The Messiah. Son not 



Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

11 And Jesus answered and 
said unto him. Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona: ®for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but ^my Father which is 
in heaven. 

18 And I say also unto thee, 
That <ithou art Peter, and 'upon 
this rock I will build my church ; 

o Ephesians 2. 8. p 1 Corinthians 2. 10 

Galatians 1. 16. 9 John 1. 42. r Ephesians 

2. 20; Revelations 21. 14. 

merely of man but of God. The living 
God is the source of all existence and 
Hfe. 

1*7. Blessed art thou — Highest of 
blessings, to be the confessor and apos- 
tle of the Son of God. Bar-jonah— -Son 
of Jonah. Spoken simply as a matter 
of solemn emphasis. Flesh and blood — 
Mere frail humanity, whether of himself 
or others. Our Lord had already 
thanked his Father that while he hid 
these things from t?ie wise and prudent 
he had revealed them unto hahes. See 
note on xi, 25. No wisdom of man, 
therefore, but the guidance of God, had 
made >^im an apostle and revealed the 
Messiah to him. 

18. Thou art Peter— With thy renewed 
apostleship (for it is indeed a new one) 
I give thee a renewed name. As Peter 
signifies ston£, and as thou and thy fel- 
low-disciples are to be the foundation 
stones of my new Church, I name thee 
forever by that symbolical title of Peter^ 
that is, stone. Upon this rock — The ma- 
terial of which thou art composed, as 
the apostolic foundation stone. In the 
Syriac language, in which our Lord 
spoke, the word Peter and this word 
rock were doubtless the same word. 
But they were all as truly stones, and 
made of rock, as he. But as he alone 
spoke the verbal confession, so to him 
alone was addressed and belonged the 
verbal title which commemorated it. 
Indeed, they are expressly called stones, 
(Eph. ii, 20 ; Rev. xxi, 14,) though the 
word in the original, liQwSf is a different 
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and 'the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. 

9 Job 38. 17; Psa. 9. 13; 107. 18; Isa. 38. 10. 

without being a less expressive word 
than Petros. 

The expression, this rock upon which / 
wiU huUd my Church, has received very 
different interpretations from the doc- 
tors of the Church in various ages. 
The first is the construction given by 
the Church of Rome, and made the 
basis of the enormous imposture of 
the papacy. It affirms that the rock 
is Peter individually, that the commis- 
sion constituted him supreme apostle, 
with authority, inherited from Mm by 
the bishops of Rome. But 

1. As may be shown, not Peter alone, 
but each apostle, was a rock and a re- 
cipient of the keys^ and all were coequal 
in powers. 2. "Were the authority con- 
veyed to Peter alone and personally, it 
must still be shown that this personal 
prerogative was among the successional 
attributes conferred upon him. 3. That 
Peter was ever bishop of Rome is with- 
out historical foundation ; -and the pre- 
tense of a succession from him by the 
Romish bishop is a fable. 

Some have made the word rock desig- 
nate Christ himself They hold it to be 
derogatory to Christ's dignity for there 
to be any other foundation stone of his 
Church than Christ himself. They hold 
that our Lord said : Thou art Peter, a 
stone, and upon this rock (pointing per- 
haps to himself) I will build my Church. 
But this is inconsistent with the laws of 
a natural interpretation. Others under- 
stand that the confession which Peter 
made was a rock. Thou art a stone^ and 
upon this rock of truth which thou hast 
confessed, and upon this faith which 
thou hast professed, will I build my 
Church. But Biblical language always 
holds men, not truths, to be foundation 
stones. The rock is not the doctrine, 
nor the confession, but the confessor. 

I understand that it is the apostle 
himself, who is the rock ; yet not as a 
man, nor as a private confessor of the 
Saviour's Messiahship, nor as Lord of 
the apostolic twelve, but as a specimen 
and representative of what all the twelve 



19 *And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 

t Chapter 18. 18 ; John 20. 2S. 

were. For the Church is said, Eph. 
ii, 20, (no doubt in allusioii to this 
celebrated passage) to be built on the 
foundation of the prophets and apostles, 
Jesus Christ himself being the cMef cor- 
ner stone. It is plain that the question 
which Peter ^answered was put to the 
whole twelve, and that he confessed for 
the whole twelve, and that the keys which 
are given in the nineteenth verse were 
given to the whole, (xviii, 18.) They 
were all Peters, or stones of the founda- 
tion, as well as he ; only he, being the 
front stone of the pile, bore the inscrip- 
tion of the name of Peter, which essen- 
tially belonged to all. This image of a 
rock, as Stanley remarks, may have been 
suggested by the rock above the town, 
upon which stood the temple of Cesar 
Augustus. It is a limestone difl^ some 
eighty feet high, and from beneath it 
the streams of the Jordan issue. 

Gates — ^The warlike habits of ancient 
nations required that all great cities 
should be girt with massy wsUla^ able to 
resist the enginery of assault then in 
use. And as the gentes would be special 
points of attack, tiiey were fortified so 
as to be specially impregnable. And as 
through the gates the whole city went 
in and out, there were always the con- 
course and the crowd. There men re- 
sorted for news, for marketing, and for 
proclamations. The gates became struc- 
tures with chambers, in which courts 
were held, legislation was perfonned, 
and negotiations with foreign nations 
transacted. Hence the word gcUe be- 
came a symbol of power and of empire. 
The gates of death, the gcUes of hell, 
were the powers of death or helL MeU, 
here, is in the original Hades. The word 
properly sighifies the invisihle state or 
place of departed spirits, both of the 
righteous and the wicked. In this sense • 
it is opposed or antithetical to the state 
of the living. But in a stricter or more 
usual sense it stands opposed to para- 
dise, and signifies the abode of tbo de- 
parted wicked, for which we have no 
other English word than A^S. The gates 
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heaven: and whatsoever thou 
fihalt bind on earth shall be 
bound m heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. 

20 ^Then charged he his disci- 
ples that they should tell no man 
that he was Jesus the Christ. 

« Ohiu;iter 17. 9; Mark & 80; 
Luke 9. 21. 

of hell are therefore the mfemal powers, 
who from their invisible stronghold 
manifest their visible hostility. The 
rock-built Church and the gaies ofJiades 
are thence two opposing potencies. 
ShoM not prevail — Shall not overpower. 
The battle may waver long and feaf- 
full7f but tiie rock-built fortress shall 
Snsdly prove victorious. 

19. Keys — ^The Church is as AfortresSj 
or ratiier temple^ built upon these twelve 
stones; and the temple has keys. The 
authority over the whole is confer- 
red upon Peter, and through him on 
all the apostles, by bestowing upon 
him and tiiem the keys. This is ac- 
cording to an ancient custom of sur- 
rendering the government of a city 
or fbrtresB by yielding the keys. The 
ancient Oriental key usually bore not 
mix^ resemblance to the artistic little 
metallic instrument which we mean by 
the word, and which ItaUan painters 
pictured in Peter's hands. It was a 
wooden apparatus, which would heavily 
lade a man's arm. Hence the language 
in Isaiah zxii, 22, which is a suitable 
parallel to these words of our Lord: 
"The key of the house of David will I 
ftiff upon his shmdder; so he shall open 
and none shall shut ; and he shall shut 
and none shall open. Bind., .loose — 
These words, perhaps, carry out the 
image of the keys. Doors and gates 
were in ancient times often fastened by 
tying instead of locking. Our Lord 
tiberefore here confers upon the twelve 
an inspired and miraculous authority 
and power to found and to govern his 
Ohurch after his resurrection, by de- 
cisions which should be ratified in 
heaven. Yet the rabbins used the 
words binding and loosing^ to signify 



211" From that time forth be- 
gan Jesus ^to show unto his 
disciples, how that he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third 
day. 

« Chap. ao. 17 ; Mark 8. 81 ; 9. 81 ; 10. 38; 
Luke 9. 22; 18. SI ; 24. 6. 7. 



affirming or denying a point of the 
law. 

There is no proof whatever that this 
miraculous power of these twelve apos- 
tles ever descended to any successors. 
As ministers and preachers they have 
many successors; as apostles, none. 
Such was the inauguration of his apos- 
tolic college by our Saviour preparatory 
to his departure from the world. Hav- 
ing found them rocks infaith^ he makes 
them foundation rocks of his kingdom. 
He is now prepared to open a new 
chapter of his own history. He is not 
to be a conquering Messiah, as even yet 
they may be imagining, but a suffering 
Messiah! He has given them a king- 
dom, but he is now himself to die. 

§ *I4:. — ^Prediotigns op his own Suf- 
ferings AND ULTIMATE COMING TO 

Judge the World, 20-28. 

20. IbU no man. . .the Christ — ^At 
this difficult juncture none but himself 
could properly preach the Messiahship. 
See note on xvii, 9. 

21. From that time forth — ^The Minis- 
try of sorrow now commences. His 
apostohc rocks are firm enough now to 
bear the fiill announcement of those 
woes which had heretofore been but 
obscurely intimated. 

Must go unto Jerusalem — Matthew's 
history has, thus far, scarce once found 
our Lord at Jerusalem. His is almost 
exclusively a Galilean gospel. But 
though the Saviour has piostly la- 
boured in Galilee, he must suffer at 
Jerusalem; and thence the preaching 
of his name must properly go forth. 
There is the site of the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy. There have the sac- 
rifices of the law, and the blood of 
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22 Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee. Lord: this 
shall not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said un- 
to Peter, Get thee behind me, 
"^ Satan: ^thou art an offence 
unto me : for thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men. 

24 % yThen said Jesus imto 
his disciples, K any man will 

t0 See 2 Sam. 19. 22. cb Rom. 8. 7. v Chap. 

10. 38: Mark 8. 34; Luke 9. 23; i 27 ; Acts 14. 22; 

the Old Testament atonements, shown 
forth his death for ages. And from 
there, the royal . city of David, must 
go forth an announcement of the king- 
dom of the son of Darid to all the 
world. 

22. Feter took him — Took him per- 
haps aside from the apostles for expos- 
tulation. Officiously affectionate, he 
will set our Lord right, and banish this 
dismal conception of deaths instead of 
royalty. 

Be itfa/rfrom fhee^ Lord — Be correct- 
ed, dear Lord. We were just talking 
of a kingdom, and now thou talkest of 
a cross. 

23. Get thee behind mc, Satan — Our 
Lord seems to call Peter Satan. Not 
quite so. But he recognizes a Satan 
speaking in the words that Peter utters. 
His own human nature would say, like 
Pster, "Far be the terrible suffering 
from thee." The same Satan had once 
tempted him in his own person to fall 
down and worship him, in order to gain 
the whole world ; and that same Satan 
seems now to speak in Peter's voice. 
As be repelled Satan then, so he repels 
the same devil now that seconds Peter's 
words. An offence — A snare. See note 
on xviii, 7. Those that be of men — Is 
there not something prophetic in these 
words? The Church of Rome has 
claimed that her supremacy was pre- 
dicted in the rock and the keys. But is 
it not the ambitious Peter who would 
have the kingdom without the cross, 

and who spake the things of man and 



come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me. 

25 For 'whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it : and whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my 
sake shall iind it. 

26 For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ? or • what 
shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? 



1 Thessalonians 3. 3 ; 2 Timothy 3. 12.- 
17. 33 ; Johli 12. 25. a Psalm 49. 7, 8. 
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not of God, which is the type of am- 
bitious Rome ? 

24-28. It is a key to the inter- 
pretation of the four remaining verses 
of this paragraph, (which commenta- 
tors have generally missed,) that the 
kingdom of verse 28 is the kingdom 
of verse 19. The meaning of the en- 
tire paragraph then is plain. This 
kingdom, now conferred under emblems 
of keys and binding and loosing, is a 
kingdom of suffering aa well as of 
power. It is to be brought in by ^en- 
durances and crosses for his sake as 
king, and under him as our final judge 
and rewarder at the judgment day, (ver. 
2*7 ;) in order that he may come at his 
resurrection and establish on earth (ver. 
28) his kingdom of grace " with power." 
So that verses 27 and 28 refer to very 
different events. 

24. If any mjan wiU come after me — 
As a disciple following his master 
Take up his cross — See note on x, 38. 
FoUow me — As a suffering servant of 
a suffering Lord. 

25. iSave his life. . .lose. See note on 
X, 39. The present paragraph, indeed, 
is in general a reiteration of the sub- 
stance of that chapter — apostolic suffer- 
ing, in view of a future reward, in order 
that Christ's kingdom may be estab- 
lished in the earth. 

26. Gain the whole world, and lofe 
his own sold — As Peter, in his pref- 
erence for a worldly monarchy, would 
in fact do, and even persuade JesoB 
to do. 
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27 For ^the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father 
'^with his angels; ^and then he 
shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works. 

b Olisp. 26. 64 ; Mark 8. 38 ; Luke 9. 26. c Dan. 

7.10; Zech.14.5: ^.31; Jadell^-~<2Job34. U; 
PBa]inGa.l2;Prov.24.12; Jeremiah 17. 10; 32. 19; 

27. For — This particle shows that 
the verse which it introduces explains 
and enforces the consideraticm of the 
previous verses. To save one's life to 
gain the world with the loss of the soul, 
18 a bad bargain, for the judgment 
day is coming. S?iaM come — From 
heaven at the end of the world. In the 
glory of his Father. . .ojngels — The same 
words describe the scenic splendour of 
his judgment advent in Matt, zxiv, 31. 
Bewcvrdr— For every suffering there shall 
then be a compensation. In view of 
Una reward at the judgment day, they 
were to toil and suffer for the con- 
Buimnation (described in the next verse) 
of Christ's langdom on earth. 

28. Verily I say — The accomplish- 
ment of the enterprise for which they 
toil and earn a martyr's reward is now 
stated. Son of man coming — Is parallel 
with X, 23 ; both are fulfilled at Christ's 
resurrection. As the Son of man would 
he come before the apostles had gone 
over the cities of Israel, so these same 
apostles standing here should see the Son 
of mam, coming. Some standing here 
would refer to the eleven apostles, ex- 
duding Judas, who did not behold 
Christ in his resurrection power. These 
eleven were only some, not all, of those 
standing here; for it appears by Mark 
viii, 34, that Jesus had caUed the people 
to be present at this discourse with his 
disciples. The declaration that they 
fihoidd see the Son of man at that time 
is too plainly literal for any fulfilment 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Instead of the phrase " Son of man 
coming in his kingdom," Saint Mark 
has, (chapter ix, 1:) "Until they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with 
power." Luke has : " Until they see 
the kingdom of God." We may fairly 
suppose that our Lord used ike ex- 



28 Verily I say unto you, 
® There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom. 

Romans 2. 6; 1 Corinthians 3. 8; 2 Corinthians 
5. 10; 1 Peter 1. 17; Revelation 2. 23; 22. 12, 
« Mark 9. 1 ; Lnke 9. 27. 

pressions given both by Matthew and 
Mark, which include that of Luke. It 
would then be that som>e there stand- 
ing should not taste of death until they see 
the Son of THon coming in his kingdom ; 
and the kingdom itself corns with power. 
These two phrases express the com- 
mencing and oontinuative points of 
the same thing. The coming in his 
kingdom was at his resurrection; the 
coming of the kingdom of God with power 
was the consequent miraculous estab- 
lishment of Christianity on earth. The 
latest siurviving apostles saw both of 
these before their death. Our Lord's 
" coming in his kingdom^^^ was when he 
came from Paradise to resume his body, 
now glorified, and was invested, as pro»- 
phetically seen by Daniel, (vii, 13-14,) 
with " a kingdom^ Jjiat all people, na- 
tions, and languages should serve him." 
He then dedared that "all power" 
was given into his hands, and commis- 
sioned his disciples to go and disciple 
all natimis. The keys of the kingdom 
(rf* heaven were put into their hands, 
and they were to open the doors to the 
believers of all peoples. Compare on 
chap, xxviii, 18. 

It has been objected that the ^^ phrase 
shall not taste of death until,^^ implies a 
considerable distance of time. This 
objection is correct, and it refutes the 
appUcation of the passage, which some 
commentators have made, to the trans- 
figuration, and even its exclusive appU- 
cation to the resurrection of the Lord. 
But of the whole then present, includ- 
ing the people, none but the eleven 
disciples saw the resurrection, which 
was the Son of man coming in his king- 
dom ; and some of these same eleven 
lived until they saw the kingdom of God 
corns with power by the complete mi- 
raculous establishment of Christianity in 
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AND * after six days Jesus tak- 
eth Peter, James, and John 
his brother, and bringeth them 
up into a high momitam apart, 
2 And was transfigured before 

a Mark 9. 2; LokeS. 28. 

the earth, as well as the disappearance 
of the old dispensation before it To 
this interpretation, therefore, of both 
phrases taken together, the implied 
length of time is no objection. 

CHAPTER XVn. 
§ TS. — ^The Teansfiguration, 1-12. 

1. After six days — ^Luke says " about 
eight days;" that is, after the conversa- 
tion mentioned in the last chapter. Luke 
counts and Matthew omits the first and 
last days. Taketh. . .bringeth them. He 
selects and leads them. Peter, James, 
and John — The rock and the two sovu of 
thunder. They were the select three of 
several occasions. Their traits of char- 
acter rendered them capable of special 
revelations and manifestations, ^ark 
V, 37 ; Matt xxvi, 37 ; Luke viii, 51.) 
InU> a high Tmmntam — ^It was formerly 
supposed to be Tabor, in Galilee; but 
as our Lord on coming down immediate- 
ly joins the other disciples, and seems 
not to have left the region of Cesarea 
Philippi for Galilee untU after the cur- 
ing of the demoniac, (Mark ix, 30,) so 
distant a mountain as Tabor can hardly 
have been the scene. Hermon, called 
Great Hermon, northeast of Gennes- 
aret, is now considered by scholars as 
the more probable locality. 

" It is impossible to look up from the 
plain to the towering peaks of Hermon, 
almost the only mountain which de- 
serves the name in Palestine, and not 
be struck with its appropriateness to 
the scene. That magnificent height, 
mingling with aU the views of Northern 
Palestine, from Shechem upwards, 
though often alluded to as the northern 
barrier of the Holy Land, is connected 
with no historical event in the Old or 
New Testament. Yet this fact of its 
rising high above all the other hills of 
Faleatine, and of its setting the last 



them: and ^his face did shine 
as the snn, and his raiment was 
white as the light. 

3 And behold, there appeared 
imto them Moses and Elias talk- 
in g with him. 

&EXOCL34.99; ActB96.13; ReT.1.18,17: lai. 

limit to the wanderings of Him who 
was sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, concurs with the sup- 
position which the words of the Scrip- 
ture narrative inevitably force upon us. 
High up on its southern slopes there 
must be many a point where the dis- 
ciples could be taken ' apart by them- 
selves.' Even the transient comparison 
of the celestial splendour wil^ the 
snow, where alone it could be seen is 
Palestine, should not, perhaps, be 
wholly overlooked." — Stanley. 

2. Transfigured — Changed in appear 
ance. Luke tells us that our Loxtl was 
praying when the glory began. Bsfwre 
them — As they stood lost in wonder at 
the phenomenon. It was no transient 
glunpse. It was a full steady splen- 
dour. Sis face did shine — Compare 
this with this description of the resur- 
rection glory, when " his oountenanoe 
was like lightning and raiment white as 
snow." Compare also his appearance 
to John, Rev. i^ 3-16. Baiment — ^Luke 
says it was "white and glistering." 
Mark, "shining exceeding white as 
snow." That is, his person was sJUn- 
ing and his apparel was white. 

3. There appeared. . . Moses and EUas 
— Alford well remarks : " The two who 
appeared to them were the representa- 
tives of the law and \h.Q prophets ; both 
had been removed from this world in a 
mysterious manner — the one without 
death, the other by death indeed, but 
so that his body followed not the lot of 
the bodies of aU ; both, like the Greater 
One with whom they spoke, had en- 
dured that supernatural fast of forty 
days and nights ; both had been on the 
holy mount in the visions of God. And 
now they came endowed with glorified 
bodies, before the rest of the dead, to 
hold converse with the Lord on that 
sublime event which had been the 
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4 Then answeted Peter, and 
said unto Jesus, Lord, '^it is good 
for us to be here : if thou wilt, 
let us make here three taberna- 
cles ; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias. 

o Exodus 3a 18; Psalm 4. 6; Isaiah 83. 17. 
<2 2 Peter 1.17. 



great central subject of all their teach- 
ings, and solemnly to consign into His 
himds once and for all, in a symboHcal 
and glorious representation, their dele- 
gated and expiring power. And then 
follows the divine Voice, as at the Bap- 
tism, commanding, however, here, in 
addition, the sole hea/ring a/nd obedimce 
of Him whose power and glory were 
\ Ums testified.'' 

How, it is asked, did the disciples re- 
cognize these celebrated personages? 
And some have answered that our 
Lord may have subsequently informed 
thou. But it appears by verse 4 that 
Peter knew them at the time. The 
disciples may have learned their iden- 
tity by the conversation; or, more 
probably still, the same elevation of 
spirit by which they were able to see 
them at all enabled them to know, as 
by intuition, who they were. Probably 
the risen saints* after the crucifizion, 
were known in the same way. 

4. Good for its to be Acre— It was not 
a moment of terror but of bhss when 
Peter spoke this. Amid paradisaic 
company, and in an atmosphere of para- 
dise, even amid this moimtain forest 
something of the elevation of paradise 
fills his souL Three tabernacles — Three 
tents, booths, or camps. Peter does not 
say palaces, although he would have 
held palaces, whether of cedar, marble, 
or solid gold, none too good for such 
residents. But the rugged and woody 
sides of snowy Hermon aflforded no 
implements for the building of such 
structures, and he proposes taberna- 
cles. 

Perhaps he intended a tabernacle not 
unlike that of Moses in the wilderness ; 
the true purport of which was to be, 
aa it were, the dwelling for the Shekinah, 
or divine presence. He will have these 



6 ^ While he yet spake, behold, 
a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice out 
of the cloud, which said, ®This 
is my beloved Son, 'in whom I 
am well pleased; «hear ye him. 

e Chap. 3. 17 ; Mark 1. U ; Luke 3. 22. — -/Isa. 4S. 1. 
oDevii, 18. 15, 19; Acts 3. 22, 28. 

divine ones not disappear and go back 
to heaven or paradise. They shall re- 
main there and make it a constant 
paradise. And there, rather than on 
Moriah, the temple-mount, shall be the 
divine presence. 

Peter does not propose more than 
three tabernacles, though six persons 
are present The three glorified ones 
are to be the residents, and for each an 
apostle for a servant 

The word tabernacle is derived trom 
the Latin word tabema^ a shop or shed. 
The tahemacle of Mosee in the wilder- 
ness was a buUding of rectangular figure, 
about forty-five feet long, fifteen broad, 
and fifteen high, so constructed as to 
be. taken down, transferred on the 
march, and again set up. It was a 
movable temple for God, which was 
enlarged upon the grandest scale upon 
a similar model, and completed in the 
temple of Solomon. 

5. A bright cloud — Literally, a cUmd of 
light Overshadowed them — Where the 
chud was made of light, tlie shadow 
must be a radiance. Them — The for- 
mer lustre described in verse 2 belong- 
ed to Jesus alone. The others were 
dim in the comparison. But the **cloud 
of hght" suffuses them all with its glory. 
A voice out of the cloud — The voice, 
namely, of God, the Father Almighty. 
This seems to show that the cloud was 
the Shekinah, or divine presence. It 
was the same, perhaps, which filled the 
temple at the dedication by Solomon. 
It dwelt in the ancient temple and the 
tabernacle. This is my beloved Son — 
As the lustre had been most glorious 
on him alone, so the voice testifies to 
him alone. The servants are unnoticed 
by it, the Son alone is named. Hear ye 
him — Hear not th£m, but ham. God 
spake in former times by the prophets, 
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6 ^And when the- disciples 
heard it, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. 

V And Jesus came and touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be 
not afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted 
up their eyes, they saw no man, 
save Jesus only. 



h 2 Peter 1. 17, 18. i Daniel 8. 18 ; 9. 21 ; 

10. 10, 1%, 18; Rey. 1. 17. 

but now he speaks by his Son, Heb. i, 1. 
Moses has passed away, and the pro- 
phets have ceased; and one in whom 
the law and the prophets meet has now 
appeared. How much this scene im- 
pressed Peter is evident from his own 
words, (2 Peter i, 16-18,) written long 
years aiterwards: "For we have not 
followed cimningly devised fables, when 
we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eyewitnesses of his majesty. 
For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the excel- 
lent glory, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. And 
this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in 
the holy mountJ' 

6. Theyfdl on their face — The lustre 
of the Saviour's presence had only 
made them happy ; but the splendour 
of the Shekinah, and the voice from 
its excellent glory, lailed them with 
tremor. So Daniel, (viii, 17,) and so 
John, fell before the Saviour himself, 
Rev. i, 17. This was not simply fear, 
but the power of the divine voice sub- 
dumg the power of soul and body. 

7. Jesus came and touched them. . . he 
not afraid — So the same Saviour touch- 
ed John in the Apocalypse, (chapter i, 
17.) He " laid his right hand upon him, 
saying unto him. Fear not." 

9. Vision — Or sight The word does 
not intimate that it was not a reahty. 
TeU the vision to no Tncm^ until, . .risen 
from the dead — ^Just so the Lord in the 
last chapter forbade them to tell any one 
that he was the Christ. See our com- 



9 And as they came down from 
the mountain, J Jesus charged 
them, saying, Tell the vision to 
no man, until the Son of man 
be risen again from the dead. 

10 And Ms disciples asked him, 
saying, ^Why then say the 
scribes that Ehas must first 
come? 

iChap. 16.90; Mark 8.30; 9.9. JbMaLCSi 

chap. 11. 14; Mark&lL 

ment on xvi, 20. It was not until they 
had beheld all tiie scenes of his death 
and resurrection, and been empowered 
by the Spirit from on high, that they 
were competent to preach the Messiah 
as he is. Silence and discipline were 
their present duty. How could they 
properly preach a crucified and risen 
Saviour, when they were resolutely op- 
posed to his death, (xvi, 20,) and, ac- 
cording to Mark, they questioned what 
the rising from the dead might mean ? 
They hsud, indeed, preached in the ear- 
lier part of his ministry. But they had 
only preached repentance because the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand. 

Had they preached the Messiah now 
they would hardly have held him forth 
as a dying Redeemer. And had they 
preached him as a glorious Messiah, 
superior to Moses and Elias, as set 
forth in his transfiguration, the Jewish 
authorities would have held them g^lty 
of treason. 

10. Why then say the seribes — The 
word then seems to imply something 
previously said in their conversation, 
contradictory to this opinion of the 
scribes that Ehas should first oome. 
This transient appearance was not a 
coming at all commensurate with the 
views of the scribes. What foundation 
then have the scribes, and how is their 
view reconcilable with the facts ? 

The Jews still, in accordance with 
their interpretation of Malachi, expect 
the coming of Elias as the forerunner 
of their Messiah, and pray for his ap- 
pearance in their synagogue worship. 
They hold that, since his translation, 
Elias invisibly revisits the world per- 
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11 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Ellas truly shall 
first come, and ^restore all things. 

12 °*But I say unto you, That 
Elias is come already, and they 
knew him not, but ^have done 

4BIaL4.6; Luke 1.16, 17; Acts 3. 21. 
m Chap. U. U; Mark 9. 12, 13. 

petually. They believe him present 
at drcumcisions ; and a seat is provided 
at the right hand of the child which he 
is supposed to occupy. It is therefore 
not BO much for his coming that they 
pray as for his mcmifestation. 

11. Elias trtUy shall first come — That 
is, such is the doctrme of ancient pro- 
phecy, that thus it shall be. Obviously 
our Lord speaks of what was future to 
the prophets who predicted the coming 
of Elias. He evidently does not mean, 
as some understand him, that Elias is 
now to come before Christ's second 
advent. Restore aU things — Such shall 
be his office and mission, however un- 
successful in the result. To restore aU 
thmgs is to bring the things of the 
kingdom from their confusion to a 
state of restored order before Messiah 
came. He is a restorer, to set the house 
to rights before the arrival of a great 
visitor. 

12. EUas is come — We are not to 
look for him as future ; we are not to 
look upon this ti*ansient vision of Elias 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy ; and 
yet Elias is truly come. 

13. John the Baptist — ^Hence the 
spirit of prophecy had, by the lips of 
tfalachi, simply designated John by the 
oame of the prophet of whom he was 
the antitype. Just so Christ is called 
our passover by the appropriation to 
him of the name which belonged to his 
type. See notes on Matt, iii, 1 ; xi, 2. 

We may, in conclusion, remark that 
the narrative of the transfiguration is 
good proof of the immortality of the 
soul, and of an intermediate state of 
the soul between death and judgment. 
Moses is dead, yet Moses still lives. 
For Moses appeared living to the 
apostles on the mount of transfigur- 
ation. 

Vol. I.— 14 



unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Likewise ® shall also the Son of 
man suffer of them. 

13 PThen the disciples under- 
stood that he spake unto thorn 
of John the Baptist. 

f» Chapter 14. 8, 10. o Chapter 16. 21. 

p Chapter 11. 14. 

In the scene of the Transfiguration 
we may find the following purposes : 

1. It presented a visible exhibition of 
Christ as in his glorious kingdom just 
at hand, namely, at his resurrection. 
It presented to his apostles a purer as 
weU as sublime view of his royalty; 
elevating their thoughts above the 
notion of a mere earthly conqueror and 
kmg. 

It presented him as arrayed in his 
royal robes, when he should be fully 
invested by Grod the Father Almighty, 
in consequence of his sufferings, with a 
name which is above every name. It 
was, therefore, a confirmation and pledge 
(though not a fulfilment) of the utter- 
ance which he had given, just one week 
before, that even some of their own 
congregation should with living eyes 
behold him coming in his kingdom. 
Matt, xvi, 28. 

2. It presented a predictive view of 
Christ which should be recalled to mind 
after his resurrection, both to confirm 
to his disciples the reality of that event, 
and remind them not only of its verbal 
predictions fi"om the Saviour's lips, but 
of this visible prediction presented to 
their eyes. Both glories, namely, of 
the transfiguration and of the resur- 
rection, were the same. And when these 
three disciples should see the ascending 
Saviour, they would well remember 
that they had before seen him in the 
same splendour on the mount. 

3. It presented a signal specimen of 
our own glorious resurrection in the 
image of the risen Christ. There is 
not to be the creation of a new body, 
as there was not in the transfiguration, 
by either the bringing into existence 
new particles of substance, or by the 
additional accretion of other particles 
already existing. 
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14 1" ^And when they were 
come to the multitude, there came 



9 Mark 9. 14; 



Our Lord's body went into its resur- 
rection or glorified state, and subsided 
again, without any exchange of its par- 
ticles of substance. Its substance was, 
for the time, endowed with higher 
phenomenal properties. So, chemical- 
ly, the charcoal becomes a diamond 
by simply a new anangement, with- 
out any change of identity of the par- 
ticles. 

So the same body that dies, particle 
for particle and substance for sub- 
stance, will rise again ; yet changed, or 
transfigured, in so far as it is invested 
with new properties of glory and of 
fitness for a heavenly world. 

4. It presented Christ as the found- 
er of the new heavenly kingdom, as 
harmonizing with, though superior to 
Moses, the founder of the old dispensa- 
tion, and to Elias, the head of the pro- 
phetic order. All the illustrious of 
past ages stand' diminished and humbled 
before the now glorious Son of man, 
this transcendent Head of the human 
race. Adam before the fall was his 
most nearly equal type ; yet still inferior 
because he fell. Hence, when the 
apostles afterward went through Jeru- 
salem, and beheld the pomp of the old 
ceremonial, and the pride of its priest- 
hood, they could call to mind this 
lesson, and contemn the whole, as 
nullified by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 

5. It presents to the Christian Church 
a symbol of the exalted nature of 
Jesus, as the second unfallen Adam, as 
the glorifying restorer of man to his 
primeval glory ; as invested with the 
robe of Divinity, exalted as a Prince 
and a Saviour, to conform aU his own 
to his own final glorious likeness. 
The Gospel of Matthew mostly pre- 
sents Christ in his laborious and suf- 
fering conditions; teaching sublimely 
and working miraculously, indeed, yet 
struggling with the trials, and exhibit- 
ing the simphcity of mere humanity. 
But tliis one scene in Matthew raises 
JeauB abovo all human level, and fur- 



to him a certain man, kneeling 
down to him, and saying, 



Luke 9. 87. 



nishes a full basis for all the glories 
which the Epistles of Paul and the 
Revelation of St. John ascribe to his 
transcendent Person. 

6. The Jews, during some part of 
their history, confeeived a theory that 
there were to be two Messiahs, a glo- 
rious and a suffering one. They found 
in Scripture prophecy such varying ac- 
counts and descriptions of the great One 
to come, some exhibiting him in tri- 
umph and splendour, and others showing 
him in humiliation and death, that they 
could explain the discrepancy only on 
the supposition of two different persons. 
The one they called Messiah, the Son of 
Bavid, and the other Messiali, the Son 
of Joseph. Now Jesus, by tills mani- 
festation of his own glory, showed both 
to be united in himselfl He was both 
the suffering and the glorious Mesdah. 
He was the Son of man and the Son 
of Grod. He descended to the humblest 
depths of our nature to bring us to its 
utmost heights. 

§ 76. — Castino out op a DnicB Ain> 
Deaf Spirit, 14-23. 

As Moses, when he came down fix>iD 
the mount of God, found that his peo- 
ple had in his absence turned to idolr 
atry and vice, so our Saviour, on com- 
ing from the mount of transfiguration, 
found that his disciples in his absence 
had neglected prayer and fasting, and 
become spiritually weak, and had ren- 
dered themselves liable to the taunts of 
adversaries and the rebukes of the 
Lord. Great is the contrast between 
the exaltation of the mount and this 
humiliation on the low level of the 
earth. 

14. Come to the mvUitude — ^The pre- 
ceding conversation, from verse 9, trans- 
pired as they descended the hilL Mark 
(chap, ix) tells us that this was on the 
second day after the transfiguration. 
The Lord found his disciples under 
question by the scribes for a failure to 
dispossess a demoniac. As the multi- 
tude saw our Lord Inmself approaching 
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15 Lord, have mercy on my 
son; for he is lunatic, and sore 
vexed: for ofttimes he falleth 
into the fire, and oft into the 
water. 

16 And I brought him to thy 
disciples, and they 'could not 
cure him. 

17 Then Jesus answered and 
Bald, O faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I be 
with you? how long shall I 
suffer you? bring hun hither 
to me. 

r S Kings 4. 29 ; Acts 19. IS. le. 
« Acts 16. 18; 19.18. 

they ran to him with great earnest- 
ness, as if believing that he would be 
able to accomplisn the Work. They 
salute our Lor4 with joyful reverence. 
The Lord demands of the scribes why 
they are l^us <C[uestioning his dis- 
ciples ; when the father of the demo- 
niac child comes forth and states his 
case. 

15. IaumMc — ^Insane, and deprived by 
the evil spirit of his reasoning faicxilties. 
Mark gives a vivid description of the 
power of the demon and the sufferings 
of the victim. The terrible convulsions 
to which he had been subjected had 
rent and torn him " from a child." 

16. Disciples. . .could not cure him — 
The disciples had perhaps often per- 
formed the miracle of casting out de- 
mons; but upon this occasion, either 
from a special weakness of their own 
or a special strength of the demon, they 
Caned. 

17 . FaiVUess and perverse generation — 
Tlie scribes, who stood by cavilling 
at the fjulure; the people, who had 
brought the devil into such power over 
themselves and children by their sins ; 
and the disciples, whose weak faith sub- 
jected the cause of God to ridicule, 
are all a part of this faithless and per- 
verse generation, and all have a share 
In this rebuke of our Lord. He had 
judt come from the celestial transfigu- 
ratioii on thie mount : and how terrible 



18 And Jesus "rebuked the 
devil; and he departed out of 
him: and the child was cured 
from that very hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said. Why 
could not we cast him out ? 

20 And Jesus said unto them. 
Because of your unbelief: for 
verily I say unto you, *If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain. Remove hence to yon- 
der place ; and it shall remove : 

t Chap, at 21 : Mark ll. 23: Luke 17. 6 
1 Cbr. 12. 9; 13. 2. 

was the transition to the company of 
devils, demoniacs, depraved unbelievers^ 
and weak disciples. Suffer you — Moses, 
in Numbers xx, 10, complained, and 
he was therein sinful : for no sinner 
may thus rebuke his fellow. But with 
Christ the pure, not merely the gain- 
sayings of the wicked, but the short- 
Comings of humanity, were a true 
source of profound sufifering. 

19. Apart — They were doubtless 
ashamed to disbuss this question before 
the world. 

20. Because of your unbelief— -Dunag 
the absence of their Lord, the disciples 
seem to have become as it were secu- 
larized. See introduction to the sec- 
tion. Faith as a grain of mustard seed — 
That is, in size; in contrast with the 
size of the mountain it is able to re- 
move. This mountain — This faith, be 
it remembered, supposes a concurrence 
between God and man. On the part 
of Grod a mission or duty assigned to 
the man, for which the power of faith is 
granted; and without this, the true 
faith is impossible. On the part of man 
there must be exercised all the granted 
faith-power, by which he puts forth 
the act, or pursues the course which ia 
opened in the way of duty before him. 
When these two things combine, it is 
literally true that anyffdng is possible. 
If the man's mission be to remove the 
Andes into the Pacific it can be done. 
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and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you. 

21 Howbeit this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing. 

22 T ^And while they abode 
in Galilee, Jesus said unto 

M Chap. 16. 21 ; 90. 17 : Mark 8. 81 : 9. 30, 31 ; 

If there be no duty to it, there can be 
no true faith for it ; and ibe attempt to 
do it would not be faith but rash sdf- 
wiU. God gives no man faith where- 
with to play miraculous pranks. On 
the other hand, if there be the duty and 
the Grod-given power of faith, and yet it 
be not exercised with the full strength of 
heart and the firm trust in God which 
knows the impossibility will be done, 
no miracle shall follow. This the dis- 
ciples ?iad notj even to a mustard seed's 
amount ; and a mustard seed's amount 
could have as easily accomplished its mis- 
sion as my band moves a pen. There 
doubtless lives many a Christian now 
with faith sufficient to remove real ma- 
terial mountains, if God had any such 
work for him to do. Yet it may be safe- 
ly presumed that our Lord used the word 
mourUain as well as the mustard seed by 
way of figure. He may have used it as 
Isaiah xl, 4, prophesies that " every val- 
ley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain shall be brought low." Or as 
Zechariah iv, 7, declares that the " great 
mountain shall disappear before Zerub- 
babel." 

21. This Mnd — The word kind may 
mean the entire species of evil spirits, 
and then our Lord would mean to say 
that to cast out evil spirits requires 
prayer and fasting. Or it may mean 
that this special kind of evil spirits which 
infested this chQd requires special 
faith, or special effort to give effect 
to that faith. The latter is the more 
obvious, and therefore the more prob- 
able meaning. That there are vari- 
ous grades of spirits of evQ is not 
improbable in itself; and the idea is 
sustained by many proofs. The very 
fact that Beelzebub is prince of devils, 
shows this. Mark, by his glowing de- 
scription ot the fierceness both of this 



them. The Son of man shall 
be betrayed into the hands of 
men: 

23 And they shall kill him, and 
the third day he shall be raised 
again. And they were exceed- 
ing sorry. 



10. 83; liU^ 9. S8, 44; 1& 81; 84. 6, 7. 



demon and of the demons at G^dara, 
evidently means to convey the idea that 
there are demons of more than ordinary 
fierceness. Matthew tells us (xii, 45) 
of one who took " seven other spirits 
more wicked than hunsel£" And Paul 
(Ephesians vi, 12) evidently describes 
divers orders of evlL We may safely 
conclude, therefore, that our Lord meant 
to say that this sort of demon required 
more than ordinary spiritual vigour to 
expel him. And here we have a solemn 
intimation that we have all, nigh unto 
us, spiritual foes of various power, whose 
force can be overcome by the vigorous 
use of the means of training our spiritual 
strength. 

22. While they abode in Gaiike^ 
The miracle and conversation of the 
last paragraph plainly took place not 
far from the mount of transfiguration; 
which was in the vicinity of Gesarea 
PhilippL Thence, according to Mark ix, 
30, they crossed over Gennesaret to 
Galilee, where the present scene 
transpired. Into the hamds of men — 
Though he was the Son of man, and 
the model of humanity, it was fatal for 
him to be betrayed into ttie hands of 
men. Our Lord first broached the sub- 
ject of his death at the scene of the 
apostolic inauguration in chap, xvi, 21. 
And (as in our comment on that passage 
we have noted) so unexpected a turn 
after delivering to them the kingdom, 
struck them with consternation: He 
now, after his transfiguration, reveals 
the same sad assurance. Matthew says 
they were exceeding sorry. Luke says 
that our Saviour told them, Lei these 
sa/yings sink dovm into your earSj if not 
into their understandings ; and he adds: 
They understood not this saying, and it 
was hid from them that they pereewed U 
not: a/nd they feared to ask him. 
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24 T And 'when they were 
come to Capernaum, they that 
received 'tribute mottey came 
to Peter, and ewd. Doth not 
your master pay tribute ? 

25 He saith, Yes. And when 
he was come into the house, 
Jesua prevented him, eaying. 
What tninkest thou, Simon ? of 
whom do the kings of the earth 
take custom or tribute ? of their 
own children, or of strangers ? 



26 Peter stuth unto him. Of 
strangers. Jesus saith unto 'Mm^ 
Then are the ctiildren free. 

27 Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go thou to 
the sea, and cast a nook, and 
take up the £eh that first cometh 
up ; and when thon hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find ^a 
piece of money: that take, 
and give unto them for me and 
thee. 






g 78.— MntiCLE or CoiH in the Fish's 
MODTH, 24^27. 
24. Tliey . . .tribaie moaey — Not the 
Romac tax-gatherers, for they would 
not have proposed the pajmect as a mat- 
(ar of question. This tribute money was 
a contribution of the Jews to the mainte- 
nance of the temple services. It was 
enjoined by God, through Moses, (Biod. 
TTT, 11-16,) and amounted (Biod. 
ixxriii, 36) to a l^eltah, or hnlf a shekel. 
Doth notyoar master pay tiix didiradtmat 



hmise, and before the latter had time to 
do so. 

36. Then are ihe ditdrm/ree — Kings 
do not take tribute of their own sons. 
Now of tbe temple God is Mng, and I 
am bis Son. 'Why then, Peter, did yon 
so ^ forget my Sonslitp as Co ple%e 
me to become a tribute-payer ? Peter 
bad but lately confessed liig LocA in tbe 
most solemn style, at Gesarea Philippi, 
as Son of the living God. He bad but a 
few days previou^y heard God's 




the I 
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Is tbe question m the Greek 
triileh it appears that the Greelt di- 
drachm or double drachm was equiva- 
lent to a bekah or half shokeL That is. 
four drachms made a shekel See note 
on verse 21. Came to Peter— Iheir awe 
of our Lord did not permit them to ap- 
proach bun with the matter. 

25. Seaaiih, Tes— Peter is here, per- 
haps as often, a little too forward. He 
Wiibee to apeak fkToiiru.bl7 for his Mas- 
tor. Jtgutpreveniedhim — Introduced the 



transflguration, pro- 
cl^m Jesus as his 
bdoued Son. Why 
then should God's 
Son pay tribute ft* 
his own bouse? 
Nevertheless our 
Lord did not avail 
himself of tbis di- 
vine ezemptJoQ. 

2T. Offendthem— 
Put a snare or eii> 
their way, by which thej' 
should fall into tbe supposition that I 
depreciate God's bouse. See note on 
xvili, 7. Go thou to the sea — Aa I am Son 
of the King of aU tbe universe, tbe earth 
is my patrimony, and the sea is my 
treasury. Go and draw upon it. Takea 
coin from the fish's mouth and pay thy 
contribution and mine. Piece of irumey — 
In Greek a s(afcr. This,beingahalfshek- 
el for each of tbe two, must have been 
current for a shekel, wbicb was about 
sLi^-two cents. Se« note on verse ^4. 
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T *the same time came the 
disciples mito Jesus, saying, 



a Mark 9. 33; Luke 



CHAPTER XYin. 
§ 79. — Contention op Disciples — 

Peace op the Church, i-35. 
, This chapter forma a complete ?ind 
beautifiil discourse on the unity and 
peace of Christ's Church, about to be 
formed. It is to be viewed as a whole, 
and each of the parts is to be construed 
in reference to the. scope of the -^hole. 
The discourse itself as uttered, must 
have stood in striking contrast with the 
ambitious visions and the emulous strife 
of the apostles, by the occurrence of 
which it was suggeste<^. 

A debate having arisen as to the 
primacy in the Messiah'^ kingdom, our 
Lord, avoiding all harsh rebuke of their 
strife, commences his doctrine on the 
subject by introducing a symbol calcu- 
lated to soothe their minds to gentler 
feeling. A child is called ; old enough 
to wa5k, yet young enough to be taken 
in a seemly way into his arms. And 
as the child cheerfully accepts its docile 
place, and knows, no desire of rule or 
lordship, so must the heirs of the king- 
dom come down to that temper which is 
best designated by the term childlike. 1-4. 

Passing then from the natural child 
to the child by grace, our Lord illus- 
trates, in the most solemn language, 
the awful sin of offending ; that is, of 
causing Christ's true child to fall and 
perish. 5-9. Tlie value of such a child 
is illustrated by the fact that for hun 
angels watch, because Christ died for 



Who is the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven ? 
2 And Jesus called a little 



9. 46; 88. ai 



Matthew. 
Came tlie disciples 
unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of 
heaven ? And Jesua 
called a little child. 



Mark, ix 
And being in the house, he asked 
them. What was it that ye disputed 
among yourselves by the way ? 
But they held their peace : for they 
had disputed among themselves who 
should be the greatest. And he sat 
down, and called the twelve,and saith 
unto them, etc. And he took a child. 

of 



him, and in his mercy sought for him 
as for a lost sheep. 10-14. Next the 
kingdom is a family and the little onea 
are brethren. Our Lord, therefore, lays 
down to them the mode of dealing with 
the trespassing brother ; and he assures 
all such as comply in temper and act 
with his law on the subject, chat the 
decisions they make i|i the Church 
below are ratified in the Church above. 
15-18. And this same divine sanction 
of the acts, so in spirit and in form done 
by a whole Church, is bestowed upon 
the action of the smallest plural num- 
ber ; for that smallest number of his 
true little ones, acting in the true 
spirit, is blessed with his true presence. 
He then lays down a law of unlimited 
forgiveness of all true penitence, which 
he illustrates by a parable of an unfor- 
giving one. 21-35. 

This chapter is a perfect prog^ramme 
for a peaceful Church. 

The Emblem op Humilitt, 1-6. 

1. At the same time — ^literidly at 
that season ; . namely^ at Capernaum, 
shortly after the miracle of the coin in 
the fish's mouth. 

Saying, Who is the greatest — ^In regard 
to the propounding of this questiou, 
there is an apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the pvangelists, which we may 
lay before our readers in full, as an il- 
lustrative specimen of the nature of 
such discrepancies, and the proper 
modes of dealing with them. 

33. Luke ix, 46, 4Y. 

Then there arose a rea- 
soning among them, 
which of them should 
be greatest. And Jesus 
perceiving the thought 
of their beart took a 
child. 



At first glance we should imagine an 
irreconcilable difierence, and error of 
detail. But a closer inspection will 



ent stages of the same transaction. 
Luke tells of the first rising of the dis- 
pute, which probably took place on the 



Bhow th&t each evangelist gWea dASei- \n7^^^ from fishing in the lakej to Obj^ 
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child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, 

3 And said. Verily I say unto 
you,^Exceptye be converted, and 

b Psa. 131. 2 ; chap. 19. 14 ; Mark 10. 14 ; Luke 18. 16 ; 

naum ; and then he omits the rest until 
Jesus placed the child before them. 

Mark commences after they had come 
into the house, when Jesus questioned 
them, and they were silent ; he omits 
what followed until the Lord called all 
together and placed the child before 
them. 

Matthew tells us what occurred after 
pur Lord questioned them, and they 
were silent for shame. The disciples, 
on reflecting that our Lord evidently 
knew their debate, inger^uously come 
and lay the question before him. Our 
Lord then procures the child, and 
furnishes an answer in ftdl, in regard 
to the discussion for the pre-eminence, 
zviii, 1. 

From this example the unpracticed 
reader may easily see how the evan- 
gelists supplement each other ; and how 
what at first seems to be irreconcilable 
difficulty becomes, on farther examina- 
tion, perfectly consistent proof that 
fact is the basis of aU. 

The greatest in the kingdom of heaven — 
The giving of the keys to Peter had not 
produced the idea in the apostle's mind 
that he was thereby nominated head of 
their body, or prime minister, vizier, or 
j^eneral in the divine kingdom. Among 
the disciples it was still an unsettled 
question which should be primate ; it 
might be one of our Lord's blood rela- 
tions ; it might be the beloved John, or 
the senior Peter. Our Lord's discourse 
decides that it will be neither. 

2. CaUed a little child — There is an in- 
teresting traditon that this was St. 
Ignatius, one of the most celebrated 
fathers of the early Church. 

3. Be converted^ and become as little 
ihildren — Conversion generally implies 
our being turned^ by the influence of 
truth and the Divine Spirit, with the 
consenting act of our own will, from 
our course as sinners to the ways of 
taligioiL But here, perhaps, it more 



become as little children, ye shall 

not enter the kingdom of heaven. 

4 <^ Whosoever therefore shall 

humble himself as this little 



1 Cor. 14. aO; 1 Pet. 2. 2.- 



Cbap.20.27; 23. IL 



specially signifies the being brought to 
renounce the disposition to seek pre- 
eminence, or power over our fellows, 
especially in the Church. This was 
now the besetting sin of the disciples, 
of which it was their momentous duty 
to repent, and, by the aid of divine 
grace, be turned or converted. In this 
work Grod does the converting ; man does 
the repenting and the turning to the 
new course. Justification is simply the 
pardon of our sins through the merit 
of Christ. Thereby we are treated by 
Grod as if we vferejiistj or innocent of 
sin past. Begeneration, or the being 
bom again, is the bestowment of those 
new feelings of love to Grod and his 
cause, by which we become in heart 
and soul children of God ; and we are 
thence adopted into his family. Sane- 
Ufication is the power and disposition, 
more or less complete, to hve free from 
sin, to overcome temptation, and to 
dwell in the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of God's smile. Become as little chil- 
dren — Our Lord selects a child at the 
age when conscious artifice and the 
desire of superiority are not yet de- 
veloped, and the lesson was doubtless 
illustrated by the docility with which 
the child came. The feeling of de- 
pendence on the parent is as yet 
complete. It has no plans of ambition, 
no thought of being superior to an- 
other. Now grace must take our ftdl- 
grown nature and lay these turbulent 
passions as completely at rest as in 
the bosom of that serene child. 

S?iaU not enter the kingdam — So far 
from keeping the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven you shall not enter it your- 
selves. Ye shall not enter that king- 
dom below, and by consequence shall 
fail of the kingdom above. 

4. Humble himself as this little child — 
It is to meek and quiet humility that 
our Saviour would have them con- 
verted. Thus it is that even, tba QtetSa- 
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child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

5 And ^ whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name 
receiveth me. 

6 ® But whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe 

d Chap. 10. 42; Luke 9. 48. 6 Mark 9. 42 ; 

tian often needs converting to the aban- 
donment of errors and false habits and 
to the fuller possession of Christian 
graces. 

Greatest in the kingdom of heaven — 
Hence there are degrees in the happi- 
ness of the blessed in heaven. 

5. Whoso' shaM receive one such little 
child — Not the actual child but the 
spiritual child, whom grace has made. 
Receiveth me — In receiving him who is 
my spiritual image. For our Lord 
here passes from the symbol to the 
thing symbolized, from the child by 
nature to the child by grace. 

6. Shall offend — The word offend, at 
the present day, signifies to irritate or 
make angry. It here, however, sig- 
nifies to caiise to sin or to apostatize. It 
is to make one offended with Christ. 
Hence, as on the one hand he who re- 
ceives, or cherishes, the hmnble Chris- 
tian receives Christ himself; so he who 
causes the humble Christian to lose 
his rehgion and his soul, renders 
himself liable to unutterable condem- 
nation. See note on verse t. 

A millstone were Jianged about his 
neck. . .drowned — The millstone here 
specified was not the domestic hand- 
stone, turned by women, in grinding. 
See note on xxiv, 41. Besides this 
there was among the Jews the heavy 
sort, of which the upper stone was 
turned by the ass, and hence in the 
original called the ass-millstone. Hang- 
ed about his neck to secure his sinking. 
In the depth of the sea- — In the main 
centre of the sea. The capital pun- 
ishments among the Jews were either 
burning, stoning, strangling, or be- 
heading. Drowning was and is prevalent 
among other Eastern nations, and it 
existed even among the Greeks. This 
viaa said to be the punishment for the 



in me, it were better for him 
that a miUstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he 
were drowned m the depth of 
the sea. 

1 % Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offences ! for 'it must 

La ke ll^UZ. — /Lake 17. 1; 1 Cor. 11. 1ft 

crime of sacrilege, to which the crime 
of seducing' a soul from Christ is anal- 
ogous. The intensity of the depth is 
described as the image of the utter 
ruin which his crime deserves. It of 
course implies that he perishes imder 
the divine displeasure, and receives 
from God the depth of punishment of 
which the human penalty is so apt an 
image. Indeed, the whole must be 
figurative. Our Lord could not medn 
that in any case a civil or state punish- 
ment would be inflicted upon the man 
who should cause a Christian to fall 
into sin. 

The Woe op Oppbnces, 7-9. 

7. Woe unto the world because of of- 
fences — Let it be noted that the word 
offences here does not signify merely 
5Z7W, or provocations to a/nger. It means 
causes which produce sins or apos- 
tacies in men. Nor does the word 
stumhling-hlockSj adopted by some com- 
mentators, convey a correct image or 
idea. The word is derived from a 
Greek term, which originally signified 
the trap-stick to which the bait was 
fixed, by touching which the animal 
sprung the trap and so was caught. 
Hence it signifies any moral enticemeni 
by which a person is entrapped into 
error, sin, or apostacy. Snare or en- 
trapment is the true moral idea. In 
this world these temptations and en- 
trapments must come. But woe to 
the man who is the intentional author 
of them. He who broaches deceitful 
infidelities or heresies, by which men 
are seduced from the paths of truth and 
well-doing, is performing the devil'a 
work, and must reap the devil's reward. 
See commentary on Matthew v, 19, 20. 
Since errors and temptations are sure 
to come, and so liable to ruin both 
their author and their victim, do thou 
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needs be that offences come; 
but f^woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh! 

8 ^Wherefore if thy haiid or 
thy foot offend thee, cut them 
off, and cast them from thee : it 
is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, rather than 
having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into ^ everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend thee, 

O Chap. 26. 24. k Chap. 5. 29, 30 ; Mark 9. 43. 46. 

i Isaiah 83. 14 ; Mark 9. 48 ; 2 Thessalonians 1. 8, 9 ; 

sever them from thee, though as dear 
as the ?umd or the eye. 

It must needs he that offences come — 
Since men are free, and being free wiU 
offend, it must follow that offences will 
meet us in our experiences. God does 
not slay men, nor deprive them of their 
free nature, nor limit its natural free 
action in its allotted range, in order to 
prevent the sin. For it is a fundament- 
al law of probation, that character 
shall have full scope freely to develop 
itself; so that responsibihty can justly 
exist, penalty can be justified, and re- 
wardable free desert can arise. Grod 
reserves to himself an absolute control 
over the laws of nature ; he locates men 
in existence, confers or limits their 
capabilities, and foreseeing what they 
will thus freely do, he regulates all his 
own plans so as to educe the highest 
good. 

Parable of the Lost Sheep, 10-14. 

10. One of these little ones — Those 
whom my grace has made to be as 
UtUe children. Despise — Undervalue 
them. Esteem it to be a small matter 
to destroy their souls. TJieir angds 
— Of the existence of angels the Bible 
furnishes abundant proof. See note 
on chap, i, 20. That these angels, as 
messengers of God, do minister to his 
people, Paul expressly affirms, by ask- 
ing: "Are they not all ministering spir- 
its, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?" Heb. i, 14. 
And 80 the Psalmist says : " The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him." xxxiv, 7. That 



pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee: it is better for thee to 
enter into life with one eve, 
rather than having two eyes to 
be cast into hell fire. 

10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones ; for 
I say unto you, That in heaven 
Hheir angels do always ^behold 
the face of my Father which is 
in heaven. 



Revelation 14. 10. — 4 Psalm 84. 7; Zechariah 
18. 7 ; Hebrews 1. 14. * Esther 1. 14 ; Luke 1. 19, 

individual Christians have particular 
angels is clearly implied by the words 
of Peter's friends: "It is his angel." 
Acts xii, 15. And so the Httle ones 
here mentioned have ^^ their angels^ 
These angels are said to hehold the face 
of GrOd. TMs, if not taken from the 
fact that the prime ministers and fa- 
vourites of kings are familiar with the 
face of their royal masters, as having 
free access to them, is at least an 
analogous fact. So in Esther i, 14: 
" Next unto king Ahasuerus were the 
seven princes of Persia and Media, 
which saw the king^sface.'*^ And so in 
Luke i, 19: "I am Gabriel that stand- 
in thepreseTice of God.^^ The doctrine is, 
then, that of every humble Christian 
the angel is God's favourite and pres- 
ence-angel. A glorious reason why 
we should not despise them 1 We pre- 
sume not to 8ay how far this is figure, 
and how far it is literal fact. That 
angels did often, by special mission, 
minister visibly to the saints of the 
Old Testament and the New, is matter 
of sacred history. That their salvation, 
through Christ, is matter of interest 
to ahgels we are told in 1 Peter i, 12. 
Still the idea that every Christian's 
special angel enjoys the direct view of 
the Divine Being, as a special favourite 
in heaven, may be rather more safely 
viewed as a beautiful symbol borrowed 
from earthly courts. It may represent 
that favour which the merits of Christ 
procure for the redeemed before God. 
Christ is as a host of angels in their 
behalfj before the face of God. 
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1 1 ^ For the Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost. 

12 °^How think ye? if a man 
have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the momjtains, 
and seeketh that which is gone 
astray ? 

13 And if so be that he find it, 

I Lake 9. 66; 19. 10; John 3. 17; 12. 47. 
mLakeU.4. nl8a.53. 11; 62.5; Jer. 82. 37, 41; 



The idea of Mr. Watson, that a per- 
son's angd is his disembodied spirit, 
seems not well founded. The friends 
of Peter (Acts xii, 15) imagined the 
person at the gate to be his oungeJ^ from 
the popular notion that a man's guar- 
dian angel or genius in person re- 
sembled himself. 

11. For the Son. . .is come to save. . . 
lost — And this is the reason why their 
representatives are admitted to the 
face of Grod. Lost — Such was their 
condition in themselves. And their 
lost condition is a reason why they are 
in danger of being despised. But it 
was for them that the Son of man 
came. 

Having in the last verse described 
the Christian as originally lostj our 
Saviour proceeds from that very word 
to enhance our view of the value of 
his souL Just because he was lost, the 
Son of God came to seek and save him. 
Had he not been a lost one he would 
have concentrated less interest upon 
himself. And this principle the Saviour 
illustrates by the case of the lost sheep, 
who by his loss gains to himself all 
the interest of the owner, who to save 
him leaves the rest of the flock com- 
paratively uncared for. And how shall 
we dare to be careless of the salva- 
tion of those on whom Christ lavishes 
such interest? The parable is given 
more fully in Luke xv, 4-6. Leave the 
ninety and nine. . .into tJie mountains — 
The true rendering is. Loth he not leave 
Vie ninety and nine upon the mountains. 
That is upon the mountain pasture, 
where Mocka were often richly fed. 



verily J say unto you, he '^re- 
joiceth more of that sheep, than 
of the ninety and nine which 
went not astray. 

14 Even so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones 
should perish. 

1 5 •]" Moreover ^ if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go 

Micah 7. 18. o Leviticua 19. 17; Luke 17. 8. 

p James 5. 20; 1 Peter 8. L 

14. One of these liMe ones should 
perish — Our Lord through this whole 
passage intimates that it is possible for 
those who have become the little ones 
of Christ, at last to perish. If it were 
in fact a law of the divine administra- 
tion that they could not apostatize, 
much of the language here used is de- 
ceptive. It is indeed replied that sJl 
those warnings are the means of pre- 
venting the apostacies, which are ren- 
dered impossible by them. But it is 
very unnatural to say that God prevents 
that which he has determined shall 
never take place, by continually repre- 
senting it as possible. This would be 
to make it impossible by continually 
declaring it possible. 

Mode of DEALma with Offend- 
ers, 15-20. 

15. Moreover — Jesus still continues, 
in strict sequence after the preced- 
ing, to lay down laws for the body . 
of his childlike followers. How is one 
of them to deal with another who 
trespasses against him? From this it 
is to be seen that our Lord does not 
teach that the Christian is one who baa 
no regard to his own right, or who 
sits passively under any trespass what- 
ever. Yet in our dealing with such a 
trespasser, the leading object should 
be to gain our brother. To restore 
him to a right state of mind, and 
thereby to bring back the former state 
of childlike harmony, as well as save 
his soul, is the first aim. If you succeed 
in these results, the highest objects will 
be gained all round. If he prove ob- 
stinate, the result will be that 3rou 
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and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone : if he shall 
hear thee, Pthou hast gained thy 
brother. 

16 But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two 
more, that in ^ the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word 
may be established. 

17 And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it to the church : 

9 Deut. 17. 6; 19. 15; John 8. 17; 2 Cor. 13. 1 ; 
Hebrews 10. 28. r Romans 16. 17; 1. Cor. 5. 9; 

and the Church will be righted, and he 
will not only be condemned by the 
Church below, but the sentence will be 
ratified by Grod in heaven. 

^ thy brother — If in this com- 
munity of Christ's little ones there 
.shall be one who trespasses against 
thee, who art also one of the same 
childlike brotherhood. Tell him his 
fatiU — ^Not so much to gain thy own 
rights as to gain his soul and thy peace 
and the purity and peace of the Church. 
Abme — So that there shall be no mo- 
tive of pride to induce him to make 
out a good case before a witness. 
Thou hast gained thy hrother — Thou 
bast prevented one of Christ's little 
ones from perishing. Thou hast de- 
livered thy own souL Thou hast vin- 
dicated the purity of the Church. 

We append Mr. Wesley's notes on 
this passage : 

"^ thy Mother — ^Any who is a member 
of the same religious community : Sin 
against thee, 1. Go and reprove him 
aJone — ^If it may be, in person ; if that 
cannot so well be done, by thy mes- 
senger, or in writing. Observe, our 
Loi^ gives no liberty to omit this, or 
to exchange it for either of the fol- 
lowing steps. If this do not succeed, 
2. TaJce with thee one or two more — 
Men whom he esteems or loves, who 
may then confirm and enforce wliat 
thou sayest ; and afterward, if need re- 
quire, bear witness of what was spoken. 
If even this does not succeed, then, 
and not before, 3. Tell it to the elders 
of the Chibrch-—L&j the whole matter 



but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as 
a '^heathen man and a publican. 

18 Verily I say unto you, 
* Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. 

1 9 * Again I say unto you. That 
if two of you shall agree on 

2 Then. 8. S, 14; 2 John 10. • Chapter 16. 10; 

John 20. 28 ; 1 Cor. 5. 4. 1 Chap. 5. 21 

open before those who watch over your 
and his soul. If all this avail not, 
have no farther intercourse with him, 
only such as thou hast with heathens. 
Let him be to thee as the heathen — To 
whom thou still owest earnest good 
will, and all the offices of humanity." 

18. STiaU be bound in heaven — As you 
are but executing the laws of Christ, 
the great Head of the Church, even in 
expelling fi*om his family a^ obstinate 
and impenitent trespasser, so he in 
heaven will ratify your sentence. 

We here see that Christ has author- 
ized his Church to exist, and to exercise 
judicial powers in order to secure hei 
purity and peace. And if she proceeds 
in the performance of these duties in 
temper and process as he prescribes, 
she but executes his |aws, and she will 
be sustained by God himself. But the 
divine ratification follows only when the 
whole procedure is required by and ac- 
cords with the spirit and law of Christ 

The binding and loosing, therefore, be- 
stowed upon Peter belong to all collec- 
tively. It belongs to no pope or poteu- 
tate. It resides in the body of the Church. 

19. If two — ^Let it be remembered 
that our Lord is still stating the blessed 
results of preserving the true childlike 
place of his little ones, as depicted in 
the previous discourse. He has just 
told them how God will ratify their 
collective proceedings, in accordance 
with Christ's laws as a Church. He 
now proceeds to tell them that it re- 
quires not the assembly of a whole 
Church to obtain the gj&g» Oil Qi<:>^, '^^^ 
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earth as touching any thing that 
they shall ask, ^it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is 
in heaven. 

20 For where ^two or three 
are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst 
of them. 

21 T Then came Peter to him, 
and said. Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? ^till seven 
times ? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say 

u 1 John 3. 22 ; 5. 14. f> John 20. 19. 

w Luke 17. 4. 

smallest number shall suffice to obtain 
the fulfillment of prayer. As touching 
anything — That is, as touching anything 
wMch could be obtained even by the 
largest number. The fewness of the 
numbers shall be no bar to the answer 
of their prayers. It shall he done for 
them — ^That is, it shall be done for them 
in accordance with the usual laws of 
God's kingdom of grace and nature. 
If the prayer be of that faith which 
God's laws of prayer require; if the 
faith be such as God's Spirit hath em- 
powered, and be by us co-operatively 
exercised. It is the purpose of the 
present verse not to state under what 
conditions prayer shall be heard, or how 
extensive the range of fulfilled prayer ; 
but to encourage even the smallest 
number who shall gather together for 
prayer, that their fewness is no bar to 
the proper answer fi'om God. 

20. For where two or three — Thus does 
the Saviour for all ages encourage the 
smallest meeting of his followers. If 
there be two, lo, there shall be a third ! 
If there be the faith-ofiered prayer, it 
shall be heard. 

21. Peter. . .said. . .how oft — Peter 
perceives that a law of tenderer dealing 
is to prevail in the Church than exists 
in the synagogue. The Jewish limit of 
forgiveness was thrice and no more. 

22. Seventy times seven — This may 
seem a m&xim of impracticable morality ; 



not unto thee, Until seven 
times: *but, Until seventy times 
seven. 

23 T Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account 
of his servants. 

24 And when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto 
him, which owed him ten thou- 
sand talents. 

25 But forasmuch as he had 
not to pay, his lord commanded 
him yto be sold, and his wife, 

Chap. 6. 14; ^ark U. 25; CoL 8. 13. 
lr2King64.1; Neh. 6. 8. 

but the duty of such a succession of 
pardoELS is founded upon the supposi- 
tion of the offender's sincere repentance, 
as a condition, and the absence of any 
danger from his machinations. Doubt- 
less one would endeavour in some way 
to I'emove the liability to suoh repeated 
backslidings and necessities for for- 
giveness, before the full number above 
named had arrived. Yet the rule lays 
down that in no case do we retain resent- 
ment toward a sinoere penitenL And thus 
we have a striking parallel to the state 
of things between God and ourselves as 
continually sinning and repenting. 
Gospel Law op Forgiveness nxus- 

TRATED BY THE PaRABLE OF THE UN- 
FORGIVING Servant, 21-35. 

This parable enforces the rule juat 
laid down by our Lord to Peter. It 
draws a contrast between Grod's pa- 
tient forgiveness and man's impitying 
cruelty. It warns us of the terrible 
penal^ of incurring God's justice by our 
merciless dealing with our fellow-beings. 

23. Kingdom, of heaven — Grod's ad- 
ministration of justice, under the Mes- 
siah's reign. King— the symbol here 
of Grod, who is king of the universe. Ser- 
vants — His officers of government; per- 
haps here the collectors of his revenue. 

25. Sold — The Roman law as well as 
the Jewish allowed the sale of a debtor. 
By Jewish law the servitude would 
laist but six years. 
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and children, and all that he had, 
and payment to be made. 

26 The servant therefore fell 
down, and ^ worshipped hun, 
Baying, Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee 
aU. 

27 Then the lord of that ser- 
vant was moved with compas- 
sion, and loosed him, and for- 
gave him the debt. 

28 Bnt the same servant went 
ont, and found one of his fellow 
servants, which owed him a hmi- 
dred ^ pence: and he laid hands 
on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying. Pay me that thou 
owest. 

29 And his fellow servant fell 

1 Or, 'beaought him, ^2 Gr. denarUm^ equal to 

26. Pay thee aU — Man can pay God 
nothing. Yet, through Christ, he ac- 
cepts our surrender of all, and forgives. 
See verse 34. 

28. WerU out — Prom his Lord's pres- 
ence, to inflict the severity. This sets 
the contrast in a more aggravating Ught. 
Fresh from the mercy of his Lord, he 
goes forth to inflict cruelty upon his fel- 
low. So do men. They are, indeed, 
often at the same moment, spared of 
Qod and unsparing of others. 

A htmdred pence — He owed his Lord 
ten thousand talents ; some ten or fifteen 
miUion dollars 1 He could not forgive 
a hundred pence, about fifteen dollars 1 
This reminds us how much more God 
does forgive us than we can forgive oth- 
ers. Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, 
said, in a passion, to Mr. Wesley : " That 
vile servant of mine misbehaves, though 
he knows I never forgive." "Then," 
said Mr. Wesley, "I hope you never 
sin." The beautiful reproof overcame 
the angry governor. 

Took him by the throat — Literally, 
grasping^ he dioked him. The plain- 
tiff in a Roman suit customarily seized 
the defendant and drew him to the 
oourt. The present prosecutor per- 



down at his feet, and besought 
'him, saying, Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee 
all. 

30 And he would not: but 
went and cast him into prison, 
till he should pay the debt. 

31 So when his fellow servants 
saw what was done, they were 
very sorry, and came and told 
unto their lord all that was 
done. 

32 Then his lord, after that ho 
had called him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave 
thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me : 

33 Shouldest not thou also have 
had compassion on thy fellow 

Beven and a half pence sjteriing; or fifteen centa. 

forms the act with a merciless vio- 
lence. 

30. TiU he should pay the debt — Until 
with nothing he should pay fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars — ^that is, for evermore; 
for it can scarce be doubted that this 
is the very implication of our Lord. 
He puts the amount intentionally large, 
to show the immensity of our liability 
to God's account. He then expresses 
the duration of the imprisonment by 
the expressive wovdi^ until he shovM pay 
the debt It seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that our Lord meant to teach 
that for the unforgiven man there is no 
possibility of ever exhausting the pen^ 
alty of the law. 

31. Fellow servants. . .very sorry — 
They were sorry, but God was wroth. 
God's servants grieve over their fel- 
low's sins; but vengeance belongeth 
to God. Even in expulsion from the 
visible Church, their true feeUng is 
grief and love for the excommunicated ; 
the act being done truly for his salva- 
tion. Told unto their Lord — God's saints 
are forever laying the sins of men be- 
fore him in confessory prayer. But 
God's own omniscience is forever taking 
evidence of man's sin. 
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servant, yeven as I had pity on 
thee? 

34 And his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. 

35 * So likewise shall my heav- 
enly Father do also unto you, 
if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother ^eir 
trespasses. 

V Luke 6. 35, 36 ; Ephesians 4. 82 ; Colossians 
a. 13. Proverbs 21. 13; chapter fi. ISi- 7. 2; 

34. Tormentors — ^Not jailors only, but 
inflicters of chastisements. For crimin- 
als in prison were often condemned to 
scourging. Pay dU — See on verse 30. 
Of course it was impossible for the 
bankrupt in prison to pay his fifteen 
million dollars. 

The king, it must be observed, im- 
prisons him for the debt which he had 
at first forgiven. The old forgiven sin of 
the apostate sinner springs up anew and 
condemns him. A man is finally pun- 
ished for all the sins of his life. It helps 
him not one jot that at one time he was 
pardoned, but rather aggravates liis case. 

35. <So-— On the same principle of re- 
tribution. If we forgive not others, 
God will not forgive us. From your 
hdarU — ^In mercy to ourselves we must 
turn the resentment out from our in- 
most, ^earte, that our own hearts may 
bo abodes of peace and love. To this 
rule we consent every time we repeat 
the Lord's prayer. Surely the law of 
forgiveness must prevail in the king- 
dom of love. Judgment without mercy 
is for him that shows no mercy. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
§ 103. — Jesus, having left Galilee, 
IN Perea, discusses the Law op 
Marbiage, 1-12. 

1. He departed from Galilee — ^He left 
Galilee for the last time before his cru- 
cifixion. It had been the main scene 
of his ministry. He was hence some- 
times called "the prophet of Galilee." 
Even for centuries after, the Christians 
were called, by Jews and Pagans, Gal- 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AND it came to pass, ^thM 
when Jesus had finished 
these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts 
of Judea beyond Jordan ; 

2 ^And great multitudes fol- 
lowed him ; and he healed them 
there. 

3 T The Pharisees also came 
unto him, tempting him, and 



Mark 11. 96; James 1 13.- 
10. 40. b Chapter IS. 16. 
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ILEAKS. When the celebrated Julian, 
the apostate, was providentially slain in 
the midst of his efforts to destroy Chris- 
tianity, he exclaimed with his expiring^ 
breath : " Thou hast conquered, (Jal- 
ilean I ' ' The Grospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke have been called, specially, 
the Galilean Gospels, because thei^ 
scene is mostly in Galilee, and their 
subject the ministry of oiir Lord to thai 
section. On the other h&nd, John's has 
been called the Judean Gospel, because 
its scene is mostly in Judea, especially 
in Jerusalem. CarM, . .t/tufea heyond 
Jordan, — ^No part of Judea proper lay 
beyond, that is, east of the JordaiL But 
this phrasei of Matthew is intended to 
cover the whole extent of our Lord's 
following ministry in both Judea and 
Perea. So Mark x, 1, is strictly to be 
rendered: He cometh into the territories 
of Judea and beyond the Jor da/a. That is, 
after leaving Galilee, his ministry was 
in Judea and Perea. Before he went to 
Perea, beyond Jordam^ he visited Jerusa- 
lem, where* most of the trahsactions of 
his ministry in John's Gospel took place. 
Nor does Matthew here probably give 
the earliest transactions even in Perea, 
as will appear by consulting the Histor- 
ical Synopsis. Between our Lord's leav- 
ing Galilee and the ensuing discussion 
with the Pharisees, the interval was 
near six months. 

2. Greai mvMtudes followed him — As 
he itinerated in Perea. 

3. The Pharisees also came — The 
Pharisees as well as the multitudes. 
The former to cavil, and the latter to be 
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Baying unto him, ts it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife for 
every cause ? 

4 And he answered and said 
unto them, Have ye not read, 
^that ho which made them at 
the Leginning made them male 
and female, 

5 And said, ^For this cause 



c Gten. 1. 27 : 5. 2; Mai. 2. 15. d Qtn. 2. 24; 

Mark 10. 5-9; Eph.5.31. 

healed. Tempting him — Trying him to 
see if they cannot get him into a diffi- 
culty. The point was one about which 
there was a hot partisan dispute, and 
the object was to involve our Lord in 
its quarrel. For every cause — The point 
is tibiis: In Deut. xxiv, 1, Moses gives 
to a man permission to dismiss his wife 
by granting her a bill of divorce or dis- 
cliarge, certifying that she is no longer 
his wife, if she " find no favour in his 
eyes, because he hath found undeanness 
in her." The Mowers of Rabbi Hillel 
interpreted this to mean that a man 
might dismiss his wife whenever he 
pleased, for the very slightest offence, 
or for no offenciB at all, if he found some 
woman that pleased him more. But the 
followers of Rabbi Schanunai held that 
the imdeanness meatt unchasteness, 
and so forbid divorce for any other 
cause. K these Pharisees now can 
make our Lord conmiit himself upon 
this point, they hope to involve him in 
the fSud with one party or the other. 

4. H€ cmsweredr—OuT Lord's answer 
really coincides with neither party. 
Schammai is indeed in the right in 
maintaining the stricter view of mar- 
riage obligation. His views are found- 
ed in absolute right. But then he is 
wrong in maintaining that the letter 
of the Mosaic law does maintain the 
highest strictness of the divine right on 
this subject. From the hardness of their 
hearts Moses did permit to the Jews, 
though not enjoin, a practice which was 
not absolutely right. A truly pure man 
could not avail himself of the permission. 
Have ye not read — Our Lord here quotes 
tbe book of Genesis as a divine au- 



shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and ®they twain shall be 
one flesh ? 

6 Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What 
therefore 'God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asun- 
der. 

6 1 Cor. 6. 16 ; 7. 2. — fMal. 2. 14 ; Rom. 7. 2 ; 
1 Cor. 7. 10; Eph. 5. 28; Ueb. 13. 4. 

- ■*- 

thority. "We thus prove the Old Testa- 
ment by the New. If Christ was the 
Son of God Moses was the servant of 
Gk)d. If Christ's words had a divine 
authority, then Moses was also inspired. 
Made them male andfeniale — He made 
the race male and female, with the di- 
vine intention that marriage should 
exist. And by still maintaining the race 
as divided into two sexes, he shows that 
marriage is a permanent and natural 
institution. And as he made one for 
one, and no more, so the marriage of a 
single man with a single woman is a 
law of the race. And since, by some 
mysterious law, the two sexes are perpet- 
ually preserved in an approximate equal- 
ity in point of number, it is plain that 
the permanent marriage of one man 
with one woman is the permanent and 
universal law of nature. Polygamy, as 
well as capricious divorce, Is a violation 
of natural law. 

5. Leave faiher and motJier — The tie 
of man and wife is stronger than that of 
parent and child. Hence, as the latter 
maintains its tie upon the heart during 
life, so the former should be indissoluble. 

6. One flesh — As in Adam before the 
creation of Eve the twain were one, so 
now, by marriage, the oneness is re- 
stored. They are two halves of one 
whole, forming one person. Yet, how- 
ever much we may talk of their oneness, 
they are not one sovL They have an 
eternal separateness of individuality, by 
which they may be eternally separated 
in future destiny. Hence tbey are in- 
deed one fljesh^ but not one soul. Let not 
man put asunder — It cannot be done in 
any case without crime, except by death. 
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7 They say unto him, «Why 
did Moses then command to 
give a writing of divorcement, 
and to put her away ? 

8 He saith unto them, Moses 
because of the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away 
your wives: but from the be- 
ginning it was not so. 

9 ^And I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, 

a Deuteronomy 24.1; chapter 5. 31; Mark 10. 4. 
h Chapters. 82 ; Mark 10. 11 ; Lake 16. 18; Romans 

Our Lord in this answer sides with 
neither party, but rises above them both. 
He does not say, with Schammai, that 
the letter of Moses's law allowed no di' 
vorce but for adultery. Nor does he, with 
Hillel, affirm that divorce is allowable 
for every or any cause. He maintains 
that, upon the foimdation of original cre- 
ation, divorce for any other cause than 
adultery is wrong, and only penpitted 
by Moses to prevent greater wrong. 

8. Because of the hardness of y&wr 
hearts — Because the rigidness of the 
moral law, if enforced by civil law, 
would be by you made an occasion of 
still greater wrong. You would have 
murdered your wives to be rid of them. 
Suffered you — ^He did not command you. 
And he who availed himself of the per- 
mission was none the less guilty of sin. 
He was not indeed amenable to Moses, 
but he was still amenable to Grod. 

9. Except it he for fornication — Our 
Lord here indicates no new law. He 
does not even restore the old one. He 
simply declares what has always been 
the law of God. Moses, in his civO code, 
declined to enforce the strictness of the 
moral law. Unlawful intercourse with 
any other person breaks the marriage 
tie. The criminal has deserted forever 
tlie marriage partner, and has become 
unfit for further association. Impure 
and outcast, the guilty being can never 
again enter a pure and lawful marriage 
covenant. 

The orderly family is the foundation 
of the orderly society. Wherever mar- 
riage ia lightly esteemed there is great 



except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth 
adultery: and whoso marrioth 
her which is put away doth com- 
mit adultery. 

10 T His disciples say unto 
him, ^ If the case of the man be 
so with his wife, it is not good 
to marry. 

11 But he said unto them, J All 
men cannot receive this say- 

7. 8; 1 Corinthians 7. 10, 11. i Proverbs 81. 19L 

j 1 Corinthians 7. 2, 7, 9, 17. 

danger that every tie will become loose. 
Unless the law be strong and strict 
enough to silence and suppress the rov- 
ing imagination and roving desire, and to 
settle completely all thoughts of break- 
ing or overstepping the sacred limit, dis- 
order, licentiousness, and moral anarchy 
commence. A sensual tone pervades 
the life. And it is a universal law that 
where sexual license prevails, lawless- 
ness of every other kind prevails. Lust 
and cruelty ever go together. 

10. Not good to marry — ^The apostles' 
opinion seems to have been on the side of 
HilleL It was probably accordant with 
the doctrine, or at least ordinary prac- 
tice of that wicked age. The apostles 
therefore speak under the influence of 
their habitual impressions. So indisso- 
luble a union with one woman they 
thought to be m any way intolerable. 
Better no marriage at all. And yet how 
fully experience shows that the age of 
strict marriage is the age of every quiet 
and healthful virtue. Such an institute 
stays at once a thousand irregularities 
of life. When the law of marriage ban- 
ishes beforehand all thought of separa- 
tion and transgression, the whole train 
of lower feelings become tranquilized 
and dismissed, and room is made for 
thoughts of other than sexual matters. 

11. Receive this saying — Namely, the 
saying that it is not good to marry un- 
der so strict a law. The marriage law 
is both a divine and a natural insti- 
tute. It was founded by Grod at Iho 
creation, and it is secured by the very 
elements of man's nature. If there Im 
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rng, save tJiey to whom it is 
given. 

1 2 For there are some eunuchs, 
which were so bom from tJieir 
mother's womb: and there are 
some eunuchs, which were made 
eunuchs of men: and ^ there be 
eumichs, which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven's sake. He that is able 
t.o receive i% let him receive it, 

ibl Corinthians 7. 82. 34; 9.5,15. 
2 Mark 10. 13; Luke 18. 15. 

aay exception to the universality of the 
matrimonial necessity and duty, it is 
with a rare few. Given — Given by nat- 
ural constitution^ by misfortune, or by 
specially divine duty and qualification. 

12. For — Our Lord proceeds now to 
specify three classes to whom it is given 
not to marry. To the first it is given 
by a peculiarity of nature ; to the sec- 
ond by the cruelty of man ; to the third 
by a divine duty and qualification. 
Eurmchs — The word eunuch signifies a 
couch-guard; and it designates a class of 
men who, in the Oriental countries, are 
subjected to a cruel degradation, and 
kept by their masters to guard the fe- 
males of their harems. It is used here 
by our Lord to designate all persons 
who live entirely pure firom the other 
sex. So horn — ^Bom of a constitution 
by which marriage is not desired. Made 
ewnuchs of men — ^By barbarous yiolence. 
Made themselves ewnuchs — By perfect 
chastity of mind and body. There are 
some (like Bishop Asbury) who, giving 
themselves up wholly to the ministry, 
or to religious study or devotion, exempt 
themselves for aU or a part of their lives 
from the entanglements of life, that they 
may serve God more intensely. 

Worst of all is the method of the 
Church of Rome, which enforces upon 
ft whole class the duty of celibacy, re- 
gardless of natural power or constitu- 
tion ; and which binds others, by forced 
and perpetual vows, to the restraint for 
whicn no gift has qualified them. The 
results are cruelly and shamefully de- 
moralizing. 

Vol. I.— 16 



1 3 T ^Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that he 
should put his hands on them, 
and pray : and the disciples "^re- 
buked them. 

14 But Jesus said, Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me ; for **of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

15 And he laid his hands on 
them, and departed thence. 



f» Chapter 16. 22. Luke 9. 49, 60. 
n Chapter 18. 3. 

§ 104. — Children blessed by Christ, 
13-15. 
It is with great propriety that imme- 
diately after our Saviour has settled the 
law of marriage under the Christian dis- 
pensation, he should also assign the 
place of children in the Christian Church. 
This passage surely is not given for the 
purpose of showing that Christ was 
personally fond of children, but of show- 
ing that the child is no more to be ex- 
eluded from the Church of the New 
Testament than from that of the Old. 

13. Were there brought v/ato Mm little 
children — They were so young, not only 
as to be brought, but to be taken by the 
Saviour in his arms. Th^ disciples re- 
buked them — The children were doubt- 
less brought .by the affection of the pa- 
rents, who thus showed their faith in 
him, not only for themselves but for 
their offspring. So the faith of the Sy- 
rophenician woman brought a miracle 
of mercy upon her daughter. 

14. Suffer little children — Our Lord 
does not merely say, suffer these chil- 
dreii, but suffer all Uttle children to 
come unto me. Of such — Of cliildren 
and of childlike souls. For the adult 
man must become cliildlike to be fit for 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Our Lord did not here baptize these 
children ; for Christian baptism was not 
freely used until after his resurrection. 
But he does declare why they are prop- 
er subjects of baptism, namely, because 
they cure subjects of the kingdom of 
heavejL And we are expressly told 
that " except a man be bom of water*' 
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16 T^ **And behold, one came 
and said unto him, PGood Mas- 
ter, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life ? 



o Mark 10, 17 ; Luke 18. 18.- 



Lake 10. 35. 



as well as "of spirit" he is not fully 
and formally recognized as in that king- 
dom. In other words, he who is an 
internal subject of that kingdom needs 
baptism to constitute him an external 
member. If he be an internal member 
of that kingdom he is a proper subject 
of baptism. Our Lord here declares 
that infants are internal members of 
this kingdom ; therefore, we infer, they 
are proper subjects of baptism. 

In relation to the moral con<MtiQn of 
infants, Mr. Watson says : 

" We are bound to conclude that, in 
some sense, 'the kingdom of heaven' is 
composed of them ; they are its subjects, 
and partakers of its blessings. That 
this langdom signifies the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ upon earth, and also that 
glorious reign of Gk)d over redeemed 
and glorified men in a future world, are 
points not to be disputed ; and the words 
of our Lord, if they relate to one, must 
jfelate to both. If little children are 
the subjects of his spiritual kingdom on 
earth, then, until the moment that by 
actual sin they bring personal condem- 
nation upon themselves, they remain 
heirs of the kingdom of etenml glory ; 
and if they become the subjects of the 
latter by dying, then a previous vital 
relation must have existed on earth be- 
tween them and Christ as their Redeem- 
er and Sanctifier ; or else we must as- 
sign the sanctification of the nature of 
man, which even in infants is fallen and 
corrupt, to a future state, which is con- 
trary to the Scriptures." 

§ 105.— The Rich Young Man, 16-22. 

16. And, beJiold, one came — The case 
of the young man is here brought in 
to show that he who would be saved 
must be ready to give up all for Christ 
in the fullest sense of the words ; and 
that he who cannot do this is deceived 
in supposing that he has so kept Grod'fl 
law as to be thereby saved. The oon- 



17 And he said xmto him, Why 
callest thou me good? there is 
<»none good but one, thai i«, 
God: but if thou wilt enter 

ffl Sam. a. B; Psa; SB. 1; James L t7. 

versation that follows shows that he 
who gives up aU for Christ, will be no 
loser, but an infinite gainer, 27-30. The 
parable that follows (xx, 1-16,) shows 
that even he who does give up aUfjt 
Christ will be saved, not by Ms vjorkSf 
but by grace. Let this connection be 
observed and traced, and the meaning 
of the whole will become more clear 
and striking. 

Our Lord, as appears by Mark, had just 
come forth firom tiie house where he had' 
blessed the children, into Vie way, where 
this rich young ruler^ as Luke calls hiw), 
(that is, ruler of the synagogue,) who had 
perhaps been waiting, came running and 
kneeling. His rapid movement indicated 
his earnest feelmg; his kneeling indi- 
cated his reverence. Good Master— 
This was a new and a very studied title 
by which to address our Lord. OUiers 
had called him Lord and Son ofDamd; 
but he is a noble Jew, who must give a 
polite address without quite admitting 
that he is addressing the Messiah. 
Wfiat good iking — ^He calculates to do 
something which will earn heaven. He 
will accomplish it by some bold stroke 
of righteousness, some grand superero- 
gation, if he can find out what it is to be. 
He has kept the decalogue until he is 
tired of so tame a righteousness. If this 
good Master can inform him by what 
method he can pay for and justly deserve 
salvation, he is ready to bid for it. Tiy 
him with any task, and see if he will fail I 

17. Why earnest ihou me goodf — The 
young man had used the word good 
twice in his questiop ; once to designate 
Jesus, and once to designate his own 
performance. Our Lord first proceeds to 
raise his own contemplations to a higher 
standard of goodness than he has in his 
mind. Perhaps he will then see that to 
talk of compensating God, by his good 
doings, for tiie infinite Uiss of heaveoi, 
is folly. 

Why caXkst thou me goodf—'EtA tbe 
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into life, keep the command- 
ments. 

18 He saith unto him, Which ? 
Jesus said, 'Thou shalt do no 
murder, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, 

19 * Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, *Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 

rExod. 90. 13; Deut & 17. • Chap. 15. 4. 

i Lev. 19. 18: chap. 22. 39; Rom. 13. 9; Gal. 5. 14^ 

young rich niler really believed Jesus 
to be Lord of aU, our Lord would not 
haJT^e said this; for never did he re- 
fuse any homage offered him, however 
high. This passage can then be by no 
means considered as in any degree de- 
nying the supreme divinity of the 
Saviour. On the contrary, it is saying 
to the young man, If you ca31 me good 
you should admit me to be Gk)d. 

18. jBe saith imto him^ Which t — The 
young man can hardly beheve that this 
liew teacher would refer him back to 
the old ten commandments. He has 
^ept them, as he imagines, until they 
have grown commonplace. At the 
fiame tune a sense of the insufficiency 
of his own l^ghteousness does not al- 
low him ease. He has no full sense of 
peace with Grod. He wishes some new 
prescription, by which he may feel that 
he is a sure heir of eternal life. Jesvs 
said — Our Lord gives a few specimens, 
to intimate that it is just no more than 
the original decalogue, to which he is 
referred. 

20. What lack I yet t— From this 
teacher the yoimg man hopes to receive 
other instructions that will assure him 
oi his safety, and so give him peace ; or 
Bome instruction how he may supply 
his deficiency. 

21. Be perfect — If thou wilt lack 
nothing, but have all things necessary 
to complete thy salvation, give up all 
for Christ Our Lord has now brought 
him to just the right test. The young 
man wished a high standard of right- 
eousness ; our Saviour has presented it. 
H-e wished to be saved by works ; our 



20 The young man saith unto 
him. All these things have I kept 
from my youth up : what lack I 
yet ? 

21 Jesus said unto him. If thou 
wilt be perfect, "go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come and follow 
me. 

James 2. 8. u Chap. 6. 20; Luke 12. 33; 16. 9; 

Acts 2. 45; 4. 84, 35; 1 Tim. 6. 18. 19. 

Saviour has shown him the way of faith. 
He truly thought he was ready for any 
task ; our Saviour has undeceived him. 
He expected that he should be able to 
earn heaven by the nobleness of his 
performance ; our Lord shows him that 
there is a price infinitely below the val- 
ue of heaven which he is not willing to 
pay. Henceforth let no one dream tiiat 
he can offer any price of righteousness 
that shall merit etenal life. Let him 
not go about asking what good thing 
he shall do to become an heir of heaven. 
Let him simply throw himself by faith 
upon God for salvation, »id trust in 
the Saviour he hath sent. 

SeU that thou hast'-^Waa not this a 
peculiar and hard requirement? Is it 
made, at the present day, of any one ? If 
it were nowadays made would any of 
our Christian men comply with it and 
be saved ? To these questions we reply : 

1. There was something hard to na- 
ture in this answer, yet nothing pecul- 
iar. For God requires of every rich 
or poor man to surrender all he has to 
God, and to hold nothing but as God's 
steward. The Gospel does not indeed 
require of owners of property a general 
resignation, so as to unsettle the fouur 
dations of the social system. But it 
does require such a consecration of all 
to God, that when the duty is made 
known to give some, or much, or all to 
God, the offering can be made. Hence 
there was notlung required, so far as 
the condition of the heart was concern- 
ed, which is not required of every man. 

2. This young man, in professing to 
have kept the commandments, professed 
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22 But when the young man 
heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful: for he had great 
possessions. 

23 T Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, Verily I say unto you, 
That ^ a rich man shall hardly en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. 

« Chap 13 22; Mark 10. 24; 1 Oor. 



to prefer God and lus commandments 
to everything else. He loved Grod with 
all his heart, and above aU things else. 
He had done this so abundantly that 
he was on the alert for some higher 
mode of righteousness. And yet, when 
put to the test, when taught that it 
was his duty and his chance to be- 
come an apostle, by giving up his for- 
tune, he found that he loved mammon 
more than God. 

3. This same young man would 
doubtless have preferred his money to 
his duty and his integrity in any case. 
To have preserved his fortune he would 
very lilcely have sacrificed any com- 
mand in the table of the law. H^nce 
he deceived himself in supposing that 
he had truly in heart kept the law. He 
had broken it from his youth up. The 
law condemned hiip. His heart was 
not right before it. Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things. 
Now he had no way but to give up all 
and be saved by grace, and this he 
refused. Treasure in heaven — In place 
of thy ti'easure on earth. 

22. Sorrowful. . , great possessions — 
Alasl what wore these possessions 
worth that they should be put in com- 
petition with eternal life ? And what 
had become of his proud readiness to 
do some good thing for so great a 
price ? He fails sadly both in point of 
faith and works. 

How much did he not lose even as 
regards this world 1 Almost anybody 
can be a rich man. There are miUious 
of rich men meaner than the meanest 
poverty can make them. But how few 
have the offer of being an apostle! 
Gk)d does not require that all rich men 
should surrender their wealth and be- 
came poor for hla sako. And as he ro- 



24 And again I say unto you, 
It is ^easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

25 When his disciples heard it^ 
they were exceedingly amazed, 
saying. Who then can be saved ? 



1.26; 1 Tim. 6. 9, 10.- 



'Jer. 13.23. 



Stored to Abraham the son he was 
ready to offer at God's command, so to 
this young man he might have said 
after all . " Keep thy wealth ; thou hast 
offered it to God and thou shalt have 
it back, given from God's fi^e gift, with 
eternal life in addition. The apostle- 
ships are all filled; but thou mayest 
stay a rich man, and yet be an heir of 
eternal life." Sow soon did he lose his 
wealth, for which he lost eternal life I 

§ 105. — ^PqpsiBiUTT OP Rich Men's 
Salvation, 23-30. 

23. A rich mem — Mark says, "that 
trusteth in his riches." But this hardly 
alters it. How few rich that do not 
trust in riches! And how few poor 
who do not trust in riches they are not 
able to acquire! 

24. Carnel . ..eye of a needle — ^That is, 
it is absolutely a human impossibDity. 
The emendation made by changing 
camd to cable is unauthorized. The 
plirase is a proverbial expression for an 
absolutely impracticable thing. 

25. Who then can he saved? — ^All have 
the spirit of this rich man. And when 
we look around and survey. the worid, 
and count how many rich men in the 
Church are as covetous as they are rich, 
we seem to doubt the possibility of any 
man's salvation by the standard which 
our Lord here presents. Mr. Webb, 
the military preacher of the first John- 
street Church, New York, well said: 
" I doubt the conversion of the man 
whose purse is not converted." The 
religion that costs the owner nothing 
is probably worth about its cost. The 
great mass of rich professors of religioD, 
who Hve to make their children rich, are 
iu immense danger of ruining their own 
souls, and destroying their own childreiL 
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26 But Jesus beheld them^ and 
said unto them, With men this 
is impossible ; but^withGodall 
things are possible. 

27 T ^Then answered Peter 
and said unto him, Behold, * we 

Genesis 18. 14; Job 42. 2; Jeremiah 32. 17; 
Zechariah 8. 6; Luke 1. 37; 18. 27. v Mark 

26. WUh God aU things are possible — 
The salvation of a rich man is as mir- 
aoulous as the putting a camel through 
a needle's eye. It is a human impossi-^ 
bility. But Grod can do it. But does 
not this reduce the rich man to just the 
same level as any other man, and so 
destroy all the force of our Lord's first 
reflections on the impossibility of bring- 
ing a rich man into the kingdom of 
heaven? We reply, that our Lord 
means to represent that the salvation 
of a rich man bears to the ordinary sal- 
vation of common men the same rela- 
tion that a miracle does to an ordinary 
transaction. If the saving of an ordi- 
nary man be a miracle of grace, the 
saving of a rich man is a miracle upon a 
miracle. It is an event above the ordi- 
nary train of grace, just as a miracle is 
above the ordinary course of nature. 

27. We have forsaken aU — Peter's 
boast is not much better than the young 
man's profession. There is in both a 
large sensibility to what they have 
sacrificed, and a small sense of the im- 
possibility of their highest services be- 
ing worth anything to God, or being in 
any commensurate degree an equivalent 
for eternal life. God does not need us. 
"We can do God no favour, nor make 
ourselves necessary to him. After all 
our best services, he might, without any 
iiijustice, drop us into nothingness. 
WTuxt shaU we have therefore? — Some- 
thing in the expression here seems to 
betray a spirit Uke that of the rich 
young man. Jesus had exposed this 
spirit in the young man, by requiring 
him to become his follower. Jesus, in 
the case of Peter, first shows him what, 
by grace, he will obtain, and then, in the 
following parable, warns liim of the dan- 
ger of the hireling spirit which seeks a 
reward of works and not of grace. 



have forsaken all, and followed 
thee : what shaU we have there- 
fore? 

28 And Jesus said nnto them, 
Verily I say unto you. That ye 
which have foUowed me, m the 

10. 28; Luke 18. 28. Deuteronomy 8S. 9* 

chapter 4. 20; Luke 5. 11. 

28. Te which have followed — ^In the 
inauguration of the apostles, in chapter 
ivi, 19, the Lord appointed them rulers 
of the Church after his ascension, un- 
der the symbols of the keys and bind- 
itig and loosing. Here he affirms the 
same appointment under the image of 
thrones and judging. The parallel pas- 
sage in Luke xxii, 28-30, is explanatory 
of this, and should be diligently com- 
pared. Te which have foUowed me, in the 
regeneration is explained by Ye which 
have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions. In my temptations is antitlieti- 
cal with in the regeneration ; the tempta- 
tions denote the scenes of our Lord's 
eartlily ministry; the regeneration the 
state of things after his ascension. In 
the regeneration — As this regeneration is 
a plain antithesis to the temptations^ the 
latter term needs a brief analysis. 
These temptations, first, were primarily 
our hordes own trials in his humiliation 
state. Their centre was his own person. 
But, second, they extended to those who 
followed him, namely, his disciples and 
believers. And, third, they character- 
ized that period and state of things as a 
scene of humiliation and subjection. 
Antithetically to all this, the regenera- 
tion was at and after our Lord's resur- 
rection. It was primarily centered in 
our Lord's own renovated person ; for 
he then put off his servant form and 
put on his immortality. He ascended 
on high upon his throne of ghry ; yet to 
rule over his Church in heaven and 
earth. Second, that renovation over- 
spread and included his followers, es- 
pecially his twelve apostles. By the 
Pentecostal Spirit they were endowed 
with power from on high ; they entered 
on the possession of the kingdom ap- 
pointed, (Luke xxii, 29;) they received 
and exercised the power of the keys of 
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regeneration when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, *ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

29 **And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or 

a Chapter 20. 21 ; Lake 22. 28-^; 1 Corinthians 
A 2. 3 ; Revelation 2. 26. b 2 Chronicles 25. 9; 

that kingdom; they ascended their 
twelve apostolic thrones as the viceroys 
of the Lord in his glorification. Third- 
ly^ the Church was renewed and re- 
generated from the old to the new dis- 
pensation. The types and shadows 
had departed, the reign of the kingdom 
of God with power was begun. Sit in 
Vie fh/rone of his glory — On the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. Heb. i, 3. 
In that same throne of glory he shall 
judge the world. Chap, xvi, 27 ; xxv, 31. 
Situpon twelve thrones — ^We have already 
remarked (x, 1) that the number of the 
apostles was .cjbiosen in reference to the 
twelve tribes o£ Israel, as a symbolical 
intimation that Christ was king of 
Israel, and his apo9tle$ were his viceroys 
over the tribes. After the ascension 
the sacred number was still preserved, 
to indicate that the new kingdom was a 
virtual continuation as well as succes- 
sion of the twelve tribes. The Son of man 
then sat upon his throne of glory ; that 
is, his glorifiect throne ; the apostles sat 
simply upon thrones. That these twelve 
thrones were their twelve apostolates in 
the Church on earth is confirmed by the 
next verse. 

29. Every one — Of you apostles. 
A hundredfold — Not a hundredfold of 
the same article ; for certainly no man 
would expect to receive a hundred fa- 
thers or mothers. It was a hundred- 
fold better to have an apostolic throne 
like Peter, than to have a fortune like 
the rich young man, whose case prompt- 
ed Peter's question. And all this, by 
the parallel passage in Mark x, 30, is 
to be now in this tim^. It is also to be 
with persecution, and in spite of persecu- 
tion. That the apostles of Christ during 
their holy ministration in the Church 
were the happiest of men, over and 



sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name's sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life. 

30 ^ But many that are first shall 
be last ; and the last shall be first. 



Mark 10. 29, 30; Lnke 18. 29, 30.- 



Chai>ter 



20. 16: 21. 31. 82: Mark 10. 31; Luke 13. 9a 

above all the privations they suffered, 
was doubtless true to the letter. Thou- 
sands of mankind would indeed think 
and choose otherwise. But a rich part of 
the blessedness of the apostolate was 
to have a divine assurance within, by 
which it could know and realize its own 
exceeding great reward. And shall in* 
herit everlasting life — In a world to come. 
Up to this clause Jesus had confined 
his statement of the apostolic reward 
to this world ; showing, contrary to the 
sorrow of the rich young man, that god- 
liness is most profitable even for the life 
that now is. ^ut to this earthly advan- 
tage everlasting ly^e is to be superadded. 

30. But many — This verse belongs 
properly to the next ckapter. The 
maxim it contains introduces and closes 
the parable of the labourers, xz, 16. Our 
Lord has answered Peter's question. 
Verse 27. He now tiims to warn 
Peter, in the parable of the next diap- 
ter, how the Hreling spirit of that ques- 
tion is disapproved by God. It shows 
great want of a sense of the wicked- 
ness of our own heart, and the imper- 
fectness of pur own services, when a 
man expects his doings to entitle him 
to God's gratitude. 

Bishop Butler, of England, lived nii- 
married, and spent his immense reve> 
nues in charity and alms. He wrote « 
great work, The Analogy, which has, per^ 
haps, converted many an infidei Tet in 
his latter days awful thoughts of his sin- 
fulness overwhelmed his soul. He felt 
how little his charities weighed against 
the impurities of the heart. And 
though the glory of Gk)d had prompted 
his book, visions of his own fame there- 
from had also entered his mind. He 
trembled before God. But that text^ 
'' Whosoever cometh unto me I wfll in 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FOR the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is a 
householder, which went out 
early in the morning to hire 
labourers into his vineyard. 

2 And when he had agreed 
with the labourers for a * penny 
a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. 

1 Or. d«M>ri4m» 

no wise cast out," which many would 
gappose calculated only for '^er sin- 
ners, was brought to his relief. He 
flung himself by faith upon it, and was 
richly consoled with the hope not of 
being saved by works of righteousness 
but by grace alone. 

CHAPTER XX. 
§ 106. — ^Thb ParabU! op thb Labour- 

EBS IN THB ViNETAED, 1-16. 

1. For — ^This word indicates that the 
parable is intended to illustrate the prin- 
ciples inculcated at the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter, on which see our notes. 
IThe parable indeed enforces the same 
principles as were brought to view in the 
whole passage from xix, 16, namely, that 
we gain an inheritance in heaven not by 
payment for works done, but by the 
pure grace of Grod. No works of man 
can be an adequate equivalent for eter- 
nal glory. No works of man can confer 
a &vour on Gk)d. Man cannot indeed 
be saved without hecomitig right and 
heepmg right, by repentance of sin, and 
fiuth in Christ. But when he does by 
xepentance and faith perform G-od's 
conditions, and become right for re- 
ceiving Gk)d's &vour and blessing, he 
has done God no favour, he has mer- 
ited no eternal crown, he is an unprofit- 
able servant, and he enters heaven by 
pure, abounding, forgiving, saving grace 
alone. 

Kingdom of heaven — The divine ad- 
ministration. This parable is in close 
connection with the last four verses of 
dtopter xix. The householder is God; 
the vi/neyard is the service of God on 
earth; ttie first hJbowrers are servants 



3 And he went out about the 
third hour, and saw others stand- 
ing idle in the marketplace, 

4 And said unto them ; Qto ye 
also into the vin^ard, and what- 
soever is right 1 will give you. 
And they went their way. 

5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did 
likewise. 

See <diap. 18. 88. 

of a hireling spirit; the second are 
unassuming sinners, who, upon being 
converted, serve at their master's will, 
leaving the reward to his decision. The 
former incur rebuke, the latter are jus- 
tified. Early in the Tnoming — As all 
thrifty householders should, and as is 
specially necessary in warm climates. 

To hire — G<xl seeks men, not they 
him first. He calls and they refuse or 
obey. Lahowrers — God gives men a 
chance to labour, not because he needs > 
their work, but because they need his 
reward. Peter and the apostles were 
such labourers. 

2. Agreed mth the labotirers—^Chiisi 
called Peter and the apostles, and a&t0^ 
them as labourers in his vineyard, ean^ 
in the morning of the Christian dispen- 
sation. For a penny a day — ^A very 
exact price precisely stated. For Peter 
had, in the arithmetical spirit, asked in 
the last chapter, What shall we have 
therefore f (verse 27,) and our Lord had 
informed him what his penny was. 
Verses 28, 29. A denarius or penny is 
about fourteen cents. It was a liberal 
day's wages. 

3. Third howr — ^Nine in the morning: 
Marketplace — The/orwrn, where mark- 
etings, lawsuits, public meetings, ora- 
tions, and all general business were 
transacted. It was the place for idlers, 
newsmongers, and persons needing em- 
ployment. 

4. Whatsoever is right — You can trust 
my justice, perhaps my generosity, and 
serve from duty or from love. Went 
their way — To work without exacting a 
bargam. 

5. Sixth, . .lumr — ^Twelve o'clock. 
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,6 And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others 
standmg idle, and saith unto 
them, *Why stand ye here all 
the day idle ? 

7 They say unto him. Because 
no man hath hired us. He 
saith unto them. Go ye also in- 
to the vineyard; and ^what- 
soever is right, that shall ye 
receive. 

8 So when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto 
his steward. Call the labourers, 
and give them their hire, begin- 
ning from the last unto the 
first. 

9 And when they came that 

a Acts 17. 21 ; Hebrew^ 6. 12. 
h Colossians 4. 1. 

. 6. Eleventh — ^Leaving but one hour 
for the next hired to labour in. AU 
the day idle — And, therefore, busy serv- 
ing the devil, or in danger of being so. 
7. -^0 rncm hath hired us — As the 
question implies a caU, so this answer 
implies an obedient response. These are 
men of a receptive faith, ready to com- 
ply with the offer of grace ; sajring, like 
Saul of Tarsus, " Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?" To such men the call 
will come, and the path of duty will be 
made plain. Whatsoever is right. . .re- 
ceive — These humble servitors do not, 
like Peter, ask. What are we to have ? 
They go upon bounty, not upon wages. 
They know that it is grace that engages 
them, grace that sets any value upon 
gives labours, and grace that at last 
their rather than pays the result. 

11. Murmured — The arithmetical 
Bpirit of Peter is close akin to quarrel- 
ling with Christjif he,an apostle forsooth, 
should not be paid with a richer heaven 
than some Samaritan or Grentile con- 
verts. Christians may indeed be reward- 
ed according to their works; but the 
Bpirit that sets high value on its work, 
and claims high pay over others, may 
flfid its works very lowly prized with 



were hired about the eleventh 
hour, they received every man 
a penny. 

10 But when the first came, 
they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they 
likewise received every man a 
penny. 

11 And when they had re- 
ceived it^ they murmured against 
the good man of the house, 

12 Saying, These last *have 
wrought biit one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, 
which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. 

13 But he answered one of 
them, and said. Friend, I do thee 

2 Or, h(we eaUinued ons Jiour only, 
Psa. 146. 8: Isa. 29. 18; 61. 1. 2. 

God. That very spirit may destroy 
the reward ; for our final bliss may de- 
pend more upon what we are than 
upon what we do, although what we 
do will have much effect upon what 
we are. Good man of ihe house — The 
householder. 

12. Borne the hu/rden — ^The weight of 
the whole day's labour instead of a 
single hour. Heai — ^In the original, the 
Kavaov or scorcher; which was the 
burning east wind coming at midday 
from ttie Arabian desert. They had 
toiled through this hot blast, while the 
others had laboured only in the one 
cool hour. 

13. Friend — ^A term of cautious re- 
spect, with a reproving import. Didst 
not thou agree — ^The murmurer received 
all he had bargained for. Full justice 
was therefore done him. The lord had 
a right then to give his money where 
he pleased. We have no right to com- 
plain of bounties given to others, so long 
as justice is done to us. 

It is not to be supposed, from this, 
that there will be murmurers among 
the finally saved. These murmurers 
are only supposed in the parable, in 
order to show their want of reason. 
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no wrong : ^didst not thou agree 
with me for a penny ? 

14 Take that thine is^ and go 
thy way : I will give unto this 
last, even as unto thee. 

16 °Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own ? 
*Is thine eye evil, because I am 
good? 

16 ®So the last shall be first, 
and the first last : 'for many be 
called, but few chosen. 

lY T «And Jesus going up to 

c Romans 9. 21. d Deuteronomy 15. 9 ; Prov- 

ertiB 23. 6: chapter 6. 28. e Chapter 19. 80. 

/Chapter 22. 14. ^Mark 10. 82; Luke 18. 81; 

14. Go thy way — To a low reward 
or to none at all, for thy mercenary, ex- 
acting, heartless, graceless service. 

15. Is thine eye evil — Evil passions, 
especially envy, appear in the eye. 
Good — Bountiful, gracious. 

16. Last. . .first — As he had warned 
Peter in the last verse of the last chap- 
ter. The arrogating spirit of the first 
may sink them to the last, and vice 
versa, CaMed — To labour for Christ. 
Few chosen — To the final reward; be- 
cause few serve Christ in the right 
humble spirit. 

* 

§ 106. — ^His Sufferings again foee- 

TOLD, 17-19. 

17. Jestis going up to Jerusalem — Our 
Lord has been for some months in Perea, 
the country beyond, that is, east of Jor- 
dan, teaching, and working miracles, 
and laying the foundations of the king- 
dom of did. The time is at hand in 
which, by the shedding of blood, there 
must be the remission of sins. Jeru- 
salem is the place where for ages the 
typical sacrifices had predicted the real 
sacrifice which was now to be made 
once for all. He therefore crosses the 
Jordan, and begins to bend his way 
toward the memorable city. Here com- 
mences what we consider the Seventh 
Period of his ministry. See Hist. Synop- 
sis. Imagining that he is on his way 
to erect his kingdom at Jerusalem, Sa- 
lome prefers her ambitious request for 



Jerusalem took the twelve dis- 
ciples apart in the way, and said 
unto them, 

18 ^Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem ; and the Son of man shall 
be betrayed unto the chief 
priests and unto the scribes, and 
they shall condemn him to death, 

19 *And shall deliver him to 
the Gentiles to mock, and to 
scourge, and to crucify him: 
and the third day he shaU rise 
again. 

John 12. 12. h Chapter 16. 21. i Chapter 27. 2 ; 

Mark 15. 1, 16, &c. ; Luke 23. 1 ; John 18. 28, Ac. ; 
Acts 3. 13; 1 Corinthians 15. 3, 4. 

her two sons. The two blind men at 
Jericho hail him Son of David, and are 
cured. Zaccheus entertains him, and 
Jesus pursues his way. See note on 
ver. 34. Took the twelve disciples apart — 
Mark tells us that as they went their way 
Jesus went before them, and that they 
were amazed at his course and afraid 
for his boldness. At his last visit, at 
the feast of dedication, he had enraged 
the Jews, and their temper had by no 
means become mollified by subsequent 
events. Our Saviour leads the way, but 
his disciples reluctantly follow. He now 
stops, takes them aside, and gives them 
this third warning, more distinctly than 
eithet before, that he does indeed go to 
meet death. He reveals new points, 
and unfolds new facts. He will be de- 
livered to the Gentiles ; so that in the 
great transaction in which Jews and 
Gentiles are interested, Jews and Gen- 
tiles shall be actors. Then should fol- 
low the resurrection; and that resur- 
rection should be on the third day. 

18. Go up to Jerusalem — The word up 
is naturally used of Jerusalem, as being 
situated, like many great ancient cities, 
upon high grounds. But the tehn was 
habitually used by the ancients of any 
capital or great central town, although, 
like Babylon, situated in a plain. 

19. The Gentiles— The English word 
is from the Latin gens, a ra/x. The 
Greek term iOyog, ethnos, is the word 
whence comes our heathen. The Jews 
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20 ^ ^Then came to him the 
mother of '^Zebedee's children 
with her sons, worshipping Aim, 
and desiring a certain thing of 
him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 

i^tfark 10. 85. k Chap. 4. 21. 

from their own standpoint called other 
peoples the Grentiles, that is, the nations. 
Here it specifically designates the Ro- 
mans. 

The parallel passage in Luke xviiif 
33, 34, gives the fullest detail of our 
Lord's words. But Luke adds : " This 
saying was hid from them ; neither knew 
they the things which were spoken." 
It was a striking instance of the influ- 
ence of will over the understanding. 
They wished it otherwise, and would 
believe it otherwise than our Lord pre- 
dicted. They saw, and heard, and im- 
agined a great many things that seemed 
to contraoUct the natural import of the 
Lord's prophecies. They declined, there- 
fore, to accept their literal interpretation. 

§ lOT.-AiCBinons Request of Salome 
FOB HEB Sons, 20-28. 

20. Mother of Zebedee^s children — ^The 
mother of Zebedee's children was Sa- 
lome; and the children were James 
and John, the beloved disciple. Their 
residence was at Bethsaid% on the 
shore of Lake Grennesaret. The father, 
though named, never appears in Gospel 
history after their discipleship ; from 
which it is inferred that he was either 
dead or of an insignificant character. 
From the silent agreement of all the 
evangelists in thus leaving Zebedee in 
the background, Mr. Blunt, in his book on 
the Undesigned Coincidences of the Gos- 
pels, draws a very ingenious and forcible 
proof of the truth of Gospel history. 
The tacit Consent that there was a Zeb- 
edee, who did indeed exist, but was of 
no sort of consequence to the history, 
except as the husband of Salome and 
the father of James and John, can be 
explained only on the ground of its 
actual truth. 

However faulty the conduct of Salome 
appears on ttna occasion, she manifested 



wilt thou ? She saith unto him, 
Grant that these my two sons 
* may sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, 
m thy kingdom. 
22 but Jesus answered and 

t Chapter 19. 38. 

a true, undying love for the Saviour in 
the most trying times of his subsequent 
sufferings. She was not solely attracted 
to him by the ties of self-interest or 
hopes of royal bounty. She was lunong 
those who stood by him to the last at 
the cross^ and among the e^liest to 
embalm him at the grave. She listened 
to the testimony of the angel that bo 
had risen, and was one of the women 
that saw the risen Saviour by the way, 
and bore the message to the disciples. 

Came with her sons — Both mother and 
sons were inspired with a common am- 
bition. Worshipping him — ^Doing him 
reverence as already a divine Eling, the 
Messiah. Her reverence is none the 
less profound from the &ct that aha 
comes to d6ske a royal favour. 

21. My two sons — James and Jdm, 
with Peter, had been permitted to- wit- 
ness the transfiguration, and justly un- 
derstood it to be aa exhibition of Jesus 
in his royal glory as Messiah. They 
now perceive that he is going up to Je- 
rusalem, and that the final crisis is ap- 
proaching. They understand that some- 
how, through some terrible ordeal, he is 
to attain to the glorified kingdom which 
the transfiguration exhibited. Now, 
then, is the proper time to secure their 
elevated position in that new coming 
kingdom of glory. And who should 
more properly aspire to that position 
than those two disciples who had on 
so many occasions been disting^uished 
by the Saviour's particular preferences? 
Sit. . .right homd. . . left — Just as in the 
Sanhedrim, on each side of the high 
priest there sat the next highest digni- 
taries. Jn thy kingdom — Li that tnms- 
figuration kingdom which thou art now 
going up to Jerusalem to assume. One 
at least of these brethren saw the Lord 
on his cross — on his right and left hand 
the crucified thieves. Bitter indeed must 
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caid, Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink of ^ the cup 
that I shall drink of, and to be 
baptized with ^the baptism that 
I am baptized with ? They say 
unto him, We are able. 

23 And he saith unto them, 
•Ye shall drink indeed of -my 
cup, and be baptized with the 

m Chap. 96. 39. 42; Mark 14. 36; Lake 22. 42; 
Jobn 18. It n Luke 12. 50. o Acts 12. 2; 

the Femembrance of this ambitious pray- 
er have been at that moment I 

22. Te know not what ye ash — How 
often is it that our desires, and perhaps 
even our prayers, would ruin ourselves 
if granted. Hence Christians are gen- 
erally, with much justice, careful how 
they specify before God in prayer the 
pardculaT blessing they desire. They 
may in their ignorance ask things that 
God sees not best. So the prayer of 
Salome and her children was a prayer 
A>r unfitting objects lying in an imag- 
inary futute. Are ye able to drink — ^To 
attain an important place in my ascen- 
sion glory would require an immediate 
suffering of my cross; are ye able to 
encouiiter it? The half unconscious 
yet presmhptuotis reply, "We are 
able,.' was no doubt uttered under the 
impression that the struggle was to take 
plabe at Jerusalem, in which, perhaps, 
they were to fight by his side, and they 
profess themselves willing for the trial. 
Drink of the cup — A common image 
In the Bible, especially for encountering 
any bitter trial or suffering. So our Lord 
lumself prayed : "Let this cup pass from 
me." xrvi, 42. Baptized with the baptism 
that Jam— It utterly mistakes the force 
of this expression to make it mean im- 
mersed with the immersion that I am 
immersed with. To be baptized by suf- 
fering is to be purified with suffering. 
It is more hearly cognate to the baptism 
by fire than by water. Suffering puri- 
fied and consecrated the Saviour to his 
glorified royalty. So was Isaiah baptized 
with the touch of fire ; that is, purified 
and consecrated to his prophetic office. 
And 00 the Saviour asked of these ambi- 



baptism that I am baptized with: 
but to sit on my right hand, and 
on my left, is not mine to ^give, 
but it ahaU be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my 
Father. 
24 'lAnd when the ten heard 
it^ they were moved with indig- 
nation against the two brethren. 

Rom. 8. 17; 2 Cor. 1. 7; ^t. 1. 9. p Chap. 

25. 34. q Mark 10. 41 : Lake 22. 24. 25. 

tious brothers whether they were able 
to undergo the same terrible purgation 
to be consecrated to the same glorifica- 
tion. We a/re able — Not ignobly did these 
two sons of Zebedee fiilfil this daring 
profession. James early underwent the 
"baptism of blood" by martyrdom at 
the hand of Herod. Acts xii, 1. John 
indeed survived all the apostles ; but aU 
antiquity ascribes to him the glory of 
living in the spirit of heroic martyrdom. 
But this present expression, "We are 
able," was simply the language of hu- 
man firmness apart from the divine aid, 
and therefore deeply defective, compared 
with the Christian heroism of these holy 
apostles after the pentecostal day. 

23. Te shaU — Ye shall undergo suf- 
ferings patterned after mine. Not mine 
to give — As a matter -of present favour, 
apart fi'om the divine plan of human 
redemption. 7h them — The faitliful be- 
lievers. For whom — Upon condition 
of their faith, it is prepared^- m the plan 
of salvation, of my Father. The king- 
dom of heaven is a reward, prepared by 
God for his faithfiil children. The as- 
signment of its abodes is fixed by tlie 
laws of the kingdom itself. It was not, 
therefore, to be settled by Christ on 
mere human favour, as caprice or affec- 
tion might dictate. So, though he loved 
the rich young ruler who asked the 
mode of earning eternal life, he could 
not therefore save him. 

24. The ten. . .with indignaMon — The 
same emulation that prompted the two 
to ask prompted the ten to be angry. 
Our Lord soothed their jealousy by as- 
suring them that in his kingdom there 
were no lordships. 
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25 But Jesus called them urdo 
him^ and said, Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them. 

26 But 'it shall not be so 
among you ; but "whosoever will 
be great among you, let him 
be your minister ; 

r 1 Pet 6. 3. 8 Chap. 23. 11 ; Mark 9. 35 ; 10. 48 ; 

t Chap. 18. 4. u John 13. 4. 1) Phil. 2. 7. 

Luke 22. 27; John 13. 14. v Isa. 53. 10, 11; 

25. Princes of the Gentiles — Especially 
of the Romans. Eocerdse dominion — 
Authority for authority's sake. Obtain 
power to enjoy power. They exercise 
dominion to gratify their love of rule. 

26. SJicUl not be so among you — Our 
Lord does not here mean that there shall 
be no orders in the Christian Church, 
or even in heaven. But these Church 
orders are founded on the principle of 
service rather than lordship. The officer 
of the Church is truly the servant of the 
Church; and if he exercise authority 
from any other motive he is guilty of 
worldly ambition. He is repeating the 
misdoing of James and John. 

27. Will be chief — The only supe- 
riority here to be sought is superiority 
in labours and sufferings for the common 
good. If any would be great let him 
be the greatest servant. 

28. Give his life — Even as the Son 
of man showed himself greatest of all 
by the greatest sufferings and sacrifices 
of all. Give his life a ransom — -An 
atonement — an atonement by death, 
an atonement by substitution — is here 
briefly but powerfully expressed. The 
Saviour will give his life as a ransom 
for the souls of many. Now a ransom 
is always a substitute. The price paid 
is pat in the place of the bondage of 
the ransomed person. If a sum be 
paid to ransom a slave, the money goes 
to the master, in the place of the slave's 
servitude. If the ransom goes to re- 
deem a captive, the ransom is placed to 
the conqueror, in the room of the cap- 
iire. If a Damon gives his life to ran- 



27 *And whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your 
servant: 

28 ^Even as the ^Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
^but to minister, and ^to give 
his life a ransom *for many. 

29 •And as they departed from 
Jericho, a great multitude fol- 
lowed him. 

Dan. 9. 24, 26; John 11. 51, 62; 1 Tim. 3. 6; Titos 

2. 14 ; 1 Pet 1. 19. z Chap. 26. 28 ; Rom. 5. 16. 19; 

Heb. 9. 28. a Mark 10. 46; Luke 18. 85. 

som Pythias from the scaffold, Damon's 
death is the substitute for Pythias's 
death. And so if Christ^s death be 
given to ransom sinners from death, his 
death must be a substitute for their 
death. He dies in then: stead. His 
death is temporal, and theirs is eternal 
So that if they by faith accept his 
death in place of their own, they may 
be saved from tiiat impending doom. 

§ 108. — The Healino op the Blind 
Men, 29-34. 

29. From Jericha — ^He has left Pcrea, 
crossed the Jordan, and is again in 
Judea. See note on verse IT, and con- 
sult map. From the Jordan he goes up 
by a desert path until, in a green spot 
lying like an island in the surrounding 
waste, he finds the ancient town of 
Jericho, or " city of palm trees." 

Jericho was a stronghold of the Ca- 
naanites, and was the first city subdued 
by Israel a^r the crossing of Jordan 
and entering the Holy Land. At the 
time of pur Saviour it had been lately 
enlarged and beautified by Herod the 
Great, who often made it his resi- 
dence. Depa/rted from Jericho — ^Luke 
says, " He was come nigh unto Jericho." 
On this celebrated discrepancy of lan- 
guage between the two evangelists, 
a full discussion belongs to a com- 
ment on the passage in Luke. But 
we may here say, that there were more 
than one Jericho, namely, an old and a 
new. If our Saviour was really leaving 
one and approaching the other, both 
expressions would be literally 
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30 % And behold, ^two blind 
men sitting by the way side, 
when they heard that Jesus 
passed by, cried out, saying. 
Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 
Son of David. 

31 And the multitude rebuked 
them, because they should hold 

5 Chap. 

30. Behold, two blind men — Mark men- 
tions but one, and tells n^ liis name. 
He was Bartimeus ; and the very fact 
that he so names him seems to indicate 
that he was a well-knawn person at 
the time. As his was t?ie case of special 
interest, whose pure Mark wishes to 
narrate, so he omits to state that 
another man wias healed at the same 
tune. It is very possible that Mark 
was not informed of that fact. Inspi- 
ration does not imply omniscience. One 
inspired writer may be more folly in- 
formed than another. JBoth may be 
perfectly true, so fer as they go. But 
the naturahiess of the picture of the 
two blind men, sitting by the road side, 
leaves but little doubt that Matthew, 
who was a disciple, (as Mark was not,) 
wrote as an eye-witness of the miracle. 
Heaird — Of course they could only learn 
the fact from tvea/ring and not from sight. 
That Jesus passed by — The " prophet of 
Gr&lilee," the r^ser of Lazarus from the 
dead, the teacher and miracle worker of 
Perea, is not unknown by fame to these 
poor men. To the sufferers throughout 
the land that name would have a 
special interest. Its report would have 
a rapid circulation among the sons and 
daughters of aflliction. They would 
somehow know more about him, and 
have more inclination for faith in him, 
than anybody else. Son of David — 
Modem commentators have much dif- 
ficulty with the genealogy of our Saviour 
in the first chapter of Matthew, by 
which he is shown to be the son of 
David; but these two blind men have 
not. They confess his pedigree. They 
believe that the true descendant of the 
ancient king of Israel is now approach- 
ing, and that he is the promised one for 
whom Israel is looking. 



their peace : but they cried 
the more, saying, Have mercy 
on us, O Lord, thou Son of 
David. 
32 And Jesus stood still, and 
called them, and said. What 
will ye that I shall do unto 
you? 

9. 27. 



31. MvltUude rebuked them — ^At the 
time the multitude are respectfol to Je- 
sus. It is plain until after his trium- 
phant entrance into Jerusalem, the Lord 
has the hearts of the people with him. 
Because they shovld hold their peace — 
That is, in liie opinion of the multitude, 
not of ike evangelist, they ought to keep 
silence. But they cried the more — ^With 
the blind men it is too serious a matter 
for nice decorums. The multitude can 
afibrd to stand upon etiquette, but with 
them it is a matter as important to them 
as their own eyes. Jesus the healer is 
now passing by, and now or never is 
their chance. So should the sinner im- 
prove the gracious hour of mercy and 
revival, when Jesus, in pardoning power, 
is revealed as near. Son of David — 
Again do they proclaim our Jesus as 
the son of the royal line of Israel kings. 
The same appellation was applied by 
other petitioners for rehef ; the blind in 
ix, 27, and the Syrophenician woman in 
XV, 22. 

32. Jesus stood sUU — ^Above the re- 
spectful clamour of the multitude, the 
vojce of earnest prayer reaches the ear 
of Jesus. Called them — That was a 
call they were ready to obey. Mark, 
who mentions but one, describes him 
as flinging off his loose outer garment, 
(see note on Matt, v, 40,) which might 
impede his running, to come up with 
the Lord before he should depart. 
What wiU ye — ^Before, they had uttered 
a more general cry for mercy. Now, 
they must frame their wants to a spe- 
cific petition. Not that Jesus is igno- 
rant of their real need; but that he 
will develop their want into special 
prayer, and thus make their faith and 
appeal for mercy all the more defiriite. 
So, although God may kn6w oui -wojaxa^ 
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33 They say unto him, Lord, 
that our eyes may be opened. 

34 So Jesus had compassion on 



e Chap. 9. 29; Mark 7. 33; 



f A€m,and®touched their eyes • and 
immediately their eyes received 
sight, and they followed him. 



Lake 22. 61; J<rim9. 8,7. 



yet for our own sakes, and that we 
may stand in proper relations of de- 
pendence and feitb towards him, he 
requires us to shape our needs into 
verbal prayer. 

33. That our eyes may be opened — 
Our eyes are thirsty for the light Long 
years, perhaps, have passed, and the 
wondeiful realities of creation that sur- 
round us have been to us a dark and 
dismal blank. Thine is the power that 
can again reveal them like a new crea- 
tion to our view. How many are the 
confessions that the blind men make of 
Jesus as Lord, Son of David, the King 
that should come, autlior of mercy, 
possessor of power divine. So can 
Borrow make us humble and docile to 
the truth. Had Israel, her priesthood, 
her religionists, her rulers, but been 
blind, physically blind, needing the 
Saviour's restoring power, how quickly 
would they have yielded their feith to 
receive their sight So truly is wicked 
unbelief the offspring of a proud and 
wicked wilL 

34. Touched their eyes — To show that 
the miracle was no coincidence or 
accident, but the immediate effect of 
divine power. His finger was the 
visible conductor of invisible omnipo- 
tence. Mark say^ that our Lord ut- 
tered the words " Go thy way, thy faith 
hath made thee whole." Some miracles 
early in his ministry, our Lord per- 
formed before their faith, in order to 
create faith; other miracles he per^ 
formed subsequent to their faith, to re- 
ward and thus increase &ith. And 
they followed him — He had bidden them 
"Go thy way;" but with an affection- 
ate disobedience they followed their 
benefactor. Perhaps they concluded 
that their "way" was to follow his 
footsteps. Chap. xxi. 

"We may suppose, tliat as our Saviour 
crossed the Jordan, and came over 
tlie desert tract between the Jordan 
ond Jericho, he walks at the head of 



his train of twelve disciples. As he 
departs from Jericho, his fame and 
the idea that he is on his way to Jeru- 
salem attract the multitude to follow 
him. Chap, zz, 1. From Jericho he 
mounts the ascending hills of bleak 
limestone rocks, celebrated at that 
time as a route of danger from rob- 
ber hordes, and characterized from 
that time to this as a scene of desert 
dreariness. It was the aoene of the 
parable of the good SamaritazL ^y 
the same route that the men wmU down 
from Jerusalem to JeridiOy and fell 
among thieves^ did our Lord goMp from 
Jericho to Jerusalem. Some ndles he 
walks, when Bethany appears in a dis- 
tant view, a little wide-mpread vfflage, 
perched upoti a shelf of tibe eastern 
side of the Mount of Olives, about two 
miles from Jerusalem. He arrived at 
Bethany^ according to John zU, 1, Biz 
days before his last passover; the six 
days of what has been caOed in the 
Church, with true propriety, IBS Paa- 
SIGN Week. Of the events of that week 
Matthew now proceeds to ftmiih t 
narration. 



The Bats or the Passiov W: 



The events of the Passion Week are 
copiously detailed, and the suooessive 
days somewhat distinctly marked. Tet 
there is much difference of opinion 
among commentators in regard to the 
particular days of ib& part preceding the 
Lord's supper of Thursday evening. The 
main proof text is John xii, 1 : JesHS six 
days before the passover came to Bethany. 
And John xii, 12, shows that the day 
afler was the triumphal entry. But it is 
utterly uncertain how John reckons his 
"^ days b^ore the passover." It 
may be exclusive or induaive of the 
extremes; or it may include one and 
exclude the other. (See note on Matt 
xvii, 1.) This being the case, I see no 
good ground fbr adopting any other 
than tlie scheme of the ancient Gliurch, 
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sanctioned bj Olshausen, Tholuck and 
others. It supposes the triumphal 
entry to have been on Sunday, hence 
called Pahn Sunday. 

Scheme ofDats. 

Snin>AY, {Reckoned from Saburday stm- 
det.) Triumphal entry, xxi, 1-11. Clear- 
ing of temple, 12-16. Eetum to Beth- 
any at ni^ht, 17. 

MoNDAT. The barren fig tree with- 
ered, 18, 19. 

Tuesday, {from Monday rnnset.) Dis- 
ciples loarvel at the withered fig tree, 
20-22. Replies of Jesus to the demand 
for his authority, 23-zxii, 14. Discus- 
sions and discourses in the temple, 15- 
xziii, 39. Jesus prophesies the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and distinguishes 
it firom the judgment day, chap. zxv. 
Assembling of conspirators, zxvi, 1-6. 

TxTESDAY NIGHT. Supper in Bethany, 
6-13. 

Wednesday, (from preceding mnsei.) 
Judas bargains with the Jews, 14-16. 

Thursday, (from preceding sunset) 
Preparation and supper, 17-35. G«th- 
semane, arrest, arraignment before Gaia- 
phas, 36-68. 

Midnight, (between Thwrsday a/nd 
Friday.) Peter's denial, 69-76. 

Friday horning. Arraignment of 
Jesus before Pilate, and suicide of Ju- 
das, xxvii, 1-10. Barabbas released, 
and Jesus crucified by Pilate, 11-66. 
Entombment, 57-66. 

Saturday. Repose in the tomb. 

Sunday horning. Resurrection. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
§§ 111, 112. — Triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem — ^The Barren Fig Tree 
— ^The Temple cleansed, 1-17. 

Our Lord had now spent nearly three 
years in his holy ministry, furnishing 
to the people the proofs of his Messiah- 
ship; he now proceeds by a public 
demonstration to make proclamation of 
his claim to the title. He makes en- 
trance into David's royal city as the 
Prince of peace, David's son, and heir 
to all the fulfilments of prophecy in re- 
^ird to the Messiah. 

Even at the present day there are 
some who, like Strauss and HenneU, 

Vol. L— 16 



maintain that our Lord really designed 
to head a mihtary movement, an^ by 
delivering the Jews from the Roman 
sway, become a temporal monarch. 
This triumphal entrance into Jeru- 
salem is a main fkct upon which they 
rely in supporting this absurd theory. 
But all the circumstances go to show 
that the whole performance was, on 
the contrary, a purposed demonstration 
of his character, as being, in contrast 
with worldly heroes, a prince of peace, 
a founder of a religious kingdom, and 
a conqueror with the weapons of 
truth. 

1. He had previously announced his 
own approaching death. He had come 
to Jen^em to lay down his life. 
Matthew zx, 17-19 ; Mark z, 32-34 . 
Luke xviii, 31-34 ; John xi, 7-16. 

2. His followers are wholly unarmed, 
and without mihtary plan or equip- 
ments. They have not spears, but 
pahn branches; they have not trumpets, 
but simply the voice of psalms. Their 
leader is not mounted upon the proud 
horse, (an animal forbidden to Israel on 
account of its warlike character,) but 
upon the ass, a symbol of peace and 
humihty. 

3. The Roman government is not 
in the least disturi)ed. The jealous 
Pilate does not even hear of the joyous 
procession. When Jesus is subsequent- 
ly brought before him they are utter 
strangers. It was the time of the pass- 
over; great multitudes were crowding 
the city, and the tumult of the Saviour's 
entrance would not be distinguished by 
the Romans fi'om many other festal ex- 
citements. 

4. Our Saviour, after the next sym- 
bolic act, the deansimg of the temple, 
proceeds into the sacred places, and 
commences teaching the people. But 
as, on the one hand, his enemies dare not 
touch him before their time, so, on the 
other, he avoids their treachery by 
spending his nights at Bethany among 
his friends. He keeps his foes at bay 
until he has had full time to make an 
impression that is never to be effaced 
upon the pubUc mind, and has laid the 
indestructible foundations of his religir 
ious kingdom. He then, in du# time> 
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AND •when they drew nigh 
unto Jerusalem, and were 
come to Bethphage, unto **the 
mount of Olives, then sent Jesus 
two disciples, 

2 Saying unto them. Go into 
the viUage over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass 

aUaAtLU Lake 19. 29. dZechuKi. 

Bubmits to the death he came to meet. 
He passes through scenes of su^ering 
whidi. are necessary to the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and in their very worst 
rage \na enemies are bi^t ezi^cuting his 
6wii expectations. 

Palm SondltT* 

1. And yjhen they dnreno nf^^^This 
was as. we suppose on Sunday, the first 
day of the Passion Week, it was 
hot the Jewish Sabbath, but the day 
after, like our Monday. The next Sun- 
day, the day of the resurrection, was 
the first Sund^-sabbath. 

Drew nigh unto Jerusakm — On his 
route from Jericho. Come to Bethphage 
— Mark and Luke say, "nigh to Beth- 
phage and Bethany. " This implies that 
the two places were very near eacdi 
other ; but there is much difference of 
opinion as to which was the nearest to 
Jerusalem. The order of the names 
would suggest that coming from Jericho 
Bethphage occurred first. But the evan- 
gelists may have used the order habitual 
with the inhabitants of Jerusalem. No 
reliable traces exist of Bethphage. Beth- 
any (signifying the pla(Se of dates) was 
the residence of Lazarus and Mary. It 
stood near the foot of the eastern side 
of the Mount of OHves, and was a 
half hour's walk, or nearly two miles, 
from the limits of Jerusalem. Beth- 
phage signifies the place of figs, and 
was so called because those fruits 
were either cultivated or sold at that 
place. 

The momd of Olives — A mountain- 
ous ridge on the east of Jerusalem, 
separated from that city by the Valley 
of Jehoehaphat. It has three peaks 



tied, a^nd a colt with her : loose 
them^ and bring t?iem unto me. 

d And if any man say &^ht 
unto you, ye shall say, *The 
Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. 

4 All this was done, that it 
might be ^ilfiUed whidi was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, 



c Psalm M. 1 ; duster ». H Ift. 



or shoulders, the highest of which is 
175 Paris feet above the smninit of 
Mount Zion ; so that the mountain oom- 
mands a complete view of Jerusalem. 
It received its name from its abqndaooe 
of olive trees. 

2. The mange over agtfinai you^Tbfi 
Greek preposition rendered ever agakiiii 
simply signifiei^ hefifre or tn front of yoq. 
Our Lord had Spent the previoua nigjii 
at Bethany. If Bethphage was the 
village before them, as their fiites iferb 
towards Jerusalem, that village must 
have been wedt of Bethttnj. Sudi 
was probably the fad Matthenir inan- 
tions Bethphage only, and says th^ 
came to it; that is, U was now htfnrt 
them. 

An 088 Uodf and a cdU wHfh ftsr— Th^ 
horse was an animal of pride and war: 
the ass, of humility and peace. Yet 
there was notiiing mean in the hmnbkl 
state which our Lord now aasnmed. 
Even Solomcm, the Jewish prince U 
peace, rode on a mule in state. 1 KingH 
i, 38. 

8. If (my mam iM.y at<^A^— -Whether 
owner or not. The Lord—Tbia may 
imply that the owner was a fhllower of 
Jesus, and would recognize the fiict 
that the taking of the ass was for kii 
use. But the phrase any man seemi 
to imply that such would be the power 
of that name, that the mind of tunif 
questioner would be supernatural^ si- 
lenced by this answer. 

4. All this. . .might be fuyOled—Oat 
Saviour's purpose in this entue perform- 
ance was, as above said, to identi^ 
himself before the world as the Mes^ 
siah predicted by Zechariah as a meek 
king. 
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5 *Tell ye the daughter of 
Zion, Behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee, meek, and sittmg up- 
on an ass, and a colt the foal of 
an ass. 

6 •And the disciples went, 

(f Isaiah fllll; Zecbariah9. 9; John 

6. TeiU ye the daughter of Zion — This 
is a memorable prophecy of the Messiah 
in his humble and peaceful character. It 
is thus translated from the Hebrew by 
Hengstenberg: "Rejoice greatly, thou 
daughter of Zionl shout for joy, thou 
daughter of Jerusalem 1 Behold, thy 
king comes to thee; he is just and 
proSiscted of Grod, afflicted aiKl riding 
upon a foal the son of an ass;" The 
pnnrfkeoy of tiie entire preceding part 
of we ninth chapter of Zechariah, Heng- 
stenberg holds to be a dear prediction 
<^ the conquests of Alexander the Great 
Bnt with these words at the ninth 
Terse commences, in contrast, the de- 
soriptiye picture of Jesus the Prince x^ 
poace. It was applied by the ancient 
Jews to the Messiah. 

Daughter of Zion — ^The pious part of 
the Jewish people. And a coU fhe foal 
of am 069— Strauss and other objectors 
ha;ve maintained tiiat this is simply a He* 
brew parallelism, in which the last clause 
is but an echo of the former, both pos- 
aesi^ng the same meaning. Thereby the 
cdt fcNBl in the last clause would be the 
same aa the ass in the first clause, both 
being terms for one and the same ani- 
maL But Hengstenberg justly denies 
that by the laws of Hebrew parallelism 
the two would necessai^ mean the 
stune individual animal. !m the passage 
Genesis zliz, II : *' Binding his foal unto 
the vine, his ass's colt unto the choice 
Tine,'' no one would claim that the foal 
and the colt were necessarily the same 
individuaL In the present case it was 
oar Lord's purpose to make his proces- 
sion with both animals into Jerusalem a 
sort of visible embodiment of the pro- 
l^iet's words. Nor must this voluntary 
act upon the part of our Lord be looked 
ipon as being a literal and final fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. The prophet 
does not by these words intend to de- 



and did as Jesus commanded 
them, 

Y And brought the ass, and 
the colt, and 'put on them 
their clothes, and they set Atm 
thereon, 

la. 15. ^-^ Mark 11. 4. — •/ 2 Kings 9. 33. 

scribe this or any particular scene. He 
only takes the riding upon the ass as 
the image to illustrate the meekness of 
the Messianic Eling. And our Lord, in 
thus axMng the image of the prophet in 
visible form, does ciall the attention of 
the Jewish nation to his claim to be the 
King predicted by this prophetic image. 
This our Saviour performed at the pass- 
over, when the Jewish nation was, by 
representatives, present to behold; when 
perhaps millions of the nation were 
actually present to bear the news to all 
parts of the land. 

T. Pui on them their clothes — The 
clothes were put by the disdples on the 
beasts by way of a saddle. Both beasts 
were brought, not because our Lord was 
expected literally to ride both in the 
course of a journey of two miles' length, 
but to exhibit the appearance of a 
regal relay. Set him thereon — From 
w&ch cavillers have objected that the 
language makes him seated on both 
animals at once. To obviate this, some 
have made the word them refer to the 
clothes. But this is an unnatural eva- 
sion of an imaginary difficulty. He was 
literally seated on one at a time, but 
virtually mounted upon both, as they 
were both his riding equipment. They 
were a common conveyance upon which 
he was borne. 

Mark describes the colt as one whereon 
never man sat. This was not, we think, 
as Hengstenberg maintains, to indicate 
humility, but sacredness. So Luke 
xxiii, 53. Our Lord was " laid in a sepul- 
chre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
never man was laid before." And so 
our Lord was bom of a pure virgin. 
His birth, his triumph, his tomb, were 
thus alike. His appearance, his his- 
tory, and his departure are thus indi- 
cated to be above the level of ordinary 
[humanity. 
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8 And a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the 
way ; ^ others cut down branches 



^SeeLey. 23. 40; 



8. A very great mvMtude — No intima- 
tion is given that this scene was pre- 
pared. Everything seems supematu- 
rally spontaneous ; every man performs 
his part, and is in his place as exactly as 
the ass and colt. It seems like a drama 
managed by a sacred and divine power, 
in which everything moves of itself. 
Spread their garments in the way — ^These 
garments were the abba, or hyke, being 
the loose blanket or cloak worn over the 
tunic or shurt. See note on Matt. v. 40. 
To celebrate the arrival of some great 
hero by spreading carpets, or still more 
their garments, was a Greek and Roman 
custom, and is so natural as to be in 
use in modem times even in Christian 
countries. Garlands were strewed in 
"Washington's path by his admiring 
countrymen. Robinson mentions a 
striking instance which took place in 
Bethlehem under his own eye, when 
the people threw their garments under 
the feet of the English consul, whose 
aid they were imploring. In 2 Kings 
ix, 13, it was used as a royal honour to 
a new-made sovereign. OkJiers cut down 
branches from the trees — Stanley calls at- 
tention to the change of the tense in the 
verb rendered cut^ by which it is to be 
rendered were cutting. That is, while 
one part were strewing their garments 
in token of humble affection, the others 
were cutting the branches of the palm, 
the emblem of victory, to strew his 
path. Others still, according to Mark 
xi, 8, cut and strewed mattings or twist- 
ed weavings of the palm twigs. 

The palm is the most queenly of trees. 
The ancient coins which bore the in- 
scription jM<Zea Capta^ represented Judea 
as a maiden sitting under a palm. See 
note on chap, ii, 18. Judea was an- 
ciently pre-eminently the land of palms. 
.Jericho and Palmyra were both cities of 
the pahn. 

The palm rises with a tall, straight 
shaft, and spreads its leaves like rays 
from a centre ; so that the tree itself has 
heen held an emblem of life. The leaves 



from the trees, and strewed them 
in the way. 
9 And the multitudes that 



John 12. 13. 



of the mature tree are six or eight feet 
long, and when spread out are very 
broad. In Rev. vii, 9, palms of victory 
are borne in the hands of the saints. 

T?ie way — " Three pathways lead, and 
probably always led from Bethany to 
Jerusalem; one a steep footpath over 
the summit of Mount Olivet; another 
by a long circuit over its northern 
shoulder, down the valley which parts 
it frooa Scopus; the third the natural 
continuation of the road by which mount- 
ain travellers always approach the city 
of Jericho, over the southern shoulder, 
between the summit which contains the 
tombs of the prophets, and that called 
the * Mount of Offence.' There can be 
no doubt that this last is the road of the 
entry of Christ, not only because, as 
just stated, it is and must always have 
been the usual approach for horsemen 
and for large caravans, such as then 
were concerned, but also because this 
is the only one of the three approaches 
which meets the requirements of the 
narrative which follows." — Stanley. 

9. Multitudes that went before^ and that 
followed — The procession formed in two 
separate parts. The foremost led the 
way as an advance guard ; then Jesus, 
riding ; and last, the rear band. Stan- 
ley assumes that the front band came 
from the city, and the rear fix)m Betha- 
ny, and thus describes the scene : 

" Two vast streams of people met that 
day. The one poured out from the city 
and as they dmie through the gardens, 
whose clusters of palms rose on the 
southeastern corner of Olivet, they cut 
down the long branches, as was their 
wont at the feast of tabernacles, and 
moved upward toward Bethany with 
loud shouts of welcome. From Bethany 
streamed forth the crowds who had 
assembled there on the previous night, 
and who came testifying to the great 
event at the sepulchre of Lazarus. The 
road soon loses sight of Bethany. It te 
now a rough, but still broad and wvB- 
defined mountain track, winding over 
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went before, and that followed, 
cried, saying, ^Hosanna to the 
Son of David: ^Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of 

h Fsa. U8. 26. i Psa. 118. 26 1 chap. 28. 39. 

rock and loose stones ; a steep declivity 
below on the left ; the stooping shoulder 
of Olivet above it on the right ; fig-trees, 
below and above, here and there grow- 
bog out of the rocky SOU. 

* ' The two streams met midway. Half 
of the vast mass turning round preceded, 
the other half followed. Gradually the 
long procession swept up and over the 
ridge, where first begins 'the descent of 
the Mount of Olives' toward Jerusalem. 
At this point the first view is caught of 
the southeastern comer of the city. The 
temple and the more northern portions 
are hid by the slope of Olivet on the 
right ; what is seen is only Mount Zion, 
then covered with houses to its base, 
sunnounted by the castle of Herod, on 
the supposed site of the palace of David, 
from which that portion of Jerusalem, 
emphatically caUed the ' city of David,' 
derived its name. It was at this pre- 
cise point, as He drew near at the de- 
scent of the Mount of Olives, (may it 
not have been from the sight thus open- 
ing upon them?) that the shout of 
triumph burst forth from the multi- 
tude : * Hosanna to the Son of David : 
-Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.' " — Stanley. 

JBosanna — This is the Hebrew word 
for 8€Mje noWy being the original of the 
flbrst two words of Psalm cxviii, 25. It 
was a supplicatory phrase for the per- 
son in respect to whom it was uttered, 
expressive of congratulation and tri- 
omphal acclamation. It was custom- 
arily used at the feast of tabernacles 
and other festivals, all of which were 
commemorative of the Messiah to come. 
How they performed the celebration as 
fijT the Messiah, truly come. Blessed 
is he ^lat cometh in the name of the 
Lord — That is. as his ambassador. In 
fte highest — In the highest degree, 
or the highest strains. Or, as most 
eommentators think, in the highest 
bearens. 



the Lord ; Hosanna . in the 
highest. 

10 J And when he was come 
into Jerusalem, all the city 

j Mark 11. 15 ; Luke 19. 45 ; John 2. 13, 15. 

John informs us that it was the peo- 
ple that were with him when he raised 
Lazarus, whose testimony excited an 
enthusiasm in his favour. For this cause 
it was that the people met him. John 
xii, l*?, 18. Luke adds that the Phari- 
sees requested Jesus to rebuke the 
applause. When Jesus drew nigh to 
the city he wept over it. Luke xis, 41. 
Stanley thus traces the event : 

" Again the procession advanced. 
The rcSd descends a slight dechvity, and 
the glimpse of the city is again with- 
drawn behind the intervening ridge of 
OUvet. j^. few moments, and the path 
mounts again ; it climbs a rugged ascent, 
it reaches a ridge of smooth rocks, and 
in an instant the whole city bursts into 
view. Then must have risen before 
the traveller the Temple tower; then 
must have spread the Temple courts, 
then tlie magnificent city, with its back- 
ground — ^long since vanished away — of 
gardens and suburbs, on the western 
plateau behind. Immediately below is 
the Valley of the Kedron, here seen in 
its greatest depth, as it joins the Valley 
of Hinnom, and thus giving full effect 
to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem, 
seen only on its eastern side, its situa- 
tion as of a city rising out of a deep 
abyss. It is hardly possible to doubt 
that this rise and turn of the road, 
this rocky ledge, was the exact point 
where the multitude paused again, and 
'He, when he beheld the city, wept 
over it.' " 

10. AU the city was moved — The 
masses and the common people from 
Galilee, brought by the passover, who 
were upon his side, were moved with 
joy and gratulation. The Jewish rulers, 
especially of the party of the Pharisees, 
were moved with bitter opposition, but 
were held in check by the popular in- 
fluences. John xii, 19. The Romans 
saw nothing sufficiently alarming in the 
excitement to give it their atteo^oj^ 
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was moved, saying, Who is 
this? 
11 And the multitude said, 

A; Chapter 2. 23: Luke 7. 16; John 6. 14; 7. 40; 

Who %3 this f — ^This question was per- 
haps put by the home population of 
Jerusalem, and was answered by the 
Dew comers from Galilee and other 
places where our Lord had taught and 
wrought miracles. 

11. Prophet of Nazareth of GaMlee — 
They do not style him Messiah, or king, 
or conqueror. He is simply a prophet. 

Our Lord's deeds of pubhc authority 
are not terminated with his symbolical 
royal entry. He must perform a aym- 
boUcal act of supreme priesthood. For 
he is both king and priest ; Lord of the 
kingdom of Grod and the priest of the 
new ritual. And as in the fbrmer tran- 
saction he had Mfilled the memorable 
prophecy of Zechariah, so now he ful- 
fils the promise in Malachi iii, 1-3. He 
should comej as Lord, suddenly^ into his 
temple, and purify the sons of Levi. And 
the same remark may bo made as in 
regard to the triumphal entry. Our 
Lord performed the act which is pictur- 
ed in the image of the prophet. 

A somewhat similar cleansing was 
performed by our Lord at the opening of 
his ministry, as now at its close. John 
ii, 13-18. Doubtless Alford states the 
true reason why the first three Gospels 
omit any mention of that first cleansing, 
namely, that those three are nearly ex- 
clusively Galilean Gospels, until this 
entrance of our Lord into Jerusalem. 

12. Jesus went into the temple of God — 
Historically, there was a rmsT temple 
and a second. 

The First, or Solomon's Temple, was 
the proper successor of the tabernacle 
built by Moses in the wilderness, (see 
note on xvii, 4,) being to it as a palace 
compared with a most humble cot, but 
upon the same model. It was indeed 
intended to be the house of God, the 
palace of Jehovah, God and King of the 
Jews. The temple or house proper 
was an oblong in form, and divided into 
two rooms; tlie interior one being the 
holy of hohes, the exterior or firont one 
the holy place. In the former was 



This is Jesus ^the prophet of 
Nazareth of Galilee. 
12 ^ ^And Jesus went into 

9. 17. 1 Mark 11. 11 ; Lake 19. 46 ; John 2. 15. 

the ark containing the law, the lid of 
which was the mercy-seat, upon which 
rested the Shekinah, or cloud of th« 
visible Divine Presence. Over this mer- 
cy-seat two cherubim bent falbe to fece; 
whence Grod dwelt between the cheru- 
bim. As Jehovah here dwelt, so the 
forward room contained his fiiroiture^ 
namely, the golden candlestick, the ta* 
ble of presence-bread, (show-bread,) the 
altar of incense or perfumery. The 
priests and Levites were his royal ser* 
vants. Before the door of the temple 
stood the great brazen altar, upon whkh 
were sacnflced (as the royal fbod) the 
offered beasts. 

Around the temple building wwe the 
temple courts or enclosures. The flrat 
was the court of the priests, into wfakih 
none but the priestly order mig^t enter. 
Enclosing this was the oourt of Isnel, 
into which all male Jews mig^t enter; 
and fronting these 1±Le court of women. 
Gentiles were admitted only to Hie out- 
ermost court, enclosing the whole. Each 
inner court rose, as in terraoeSi higher 
than the outer; so tiiat the tempto 
building mounted conspicuooB aboie 
the whole. 

The Second Temple, built upon the 
same site and model, after the ctptivity, 
and rebuilt by Herod the Great, WM 
that in which our Saviour now entered. 
The entire temple area was a square^ 
with an eighth of a mile to each side. 
It was entered by nine magniflcenl 
gates. The inside of the outermost 
wall was lined with covered protte- 
nades, called porches or porticoes, wiifa 
cedar roofs, supported by marble col- 
umns and with floors of smooth solid 
variegated marble. These porches were 
thirty cubits wide, and the south-side 
one was thrice as wide. There was t 
synagogue room, in the south porch, 
which was the place where religioue 
services were performed. In this syna- 
gogue it was that the doctors discoursed, 
that Christ taught, and the disciplef 
daily assembled with one aooord. (Acn 
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the temple of God, and cast out 
all them that sold and bought 
m the temple, and overthrew 
the tables of the ™ money chang- 
ers, and the seats of them that 
sold doves, 

13 And said unto them, It is 
written, *^My house shsJl be 
called the house of prayer, °but 
ye have made it a den of thieves. 



m DeaiH 26. mlsa. 56. 7.- 



»Jer. 7. ll;Mark 



ii, 6.) Hither resorted for recreation or 
converse Jew or Grentile. From the 
summit of the wall the perpendicular 
descent was unbroken to the bottom of 
the Kedron. At the southwest comer 
was the lofty pinnacle where the Saviour 
was tempted of Satan to leap into the 
awM chasm below. 

Near the northern wall stood the 
Tower of Antonia, overtopping the tem- 
ple, in which the Roman garrison was 
placed to maintain order. It was a 
square building, with a side of three 
hundred feet. A subterranean passage 
led from the tower to the court of the 
Gentiles, so that the Boman soldiery 
could enter at any time ta suppress 
tumult. Besides this, the Jews had a 
small body of men, under a captain, to 
keep order about the temple grounds. 

The walls of the temple were built 
of hard white stone, of stupendous size. 
From Mount OUvet the spectacle was 
truly magnificent. But the Jews held 
that these five ancient endowments 
were wanting to the second temple, 
namely, the Ark, the Urim and Thum- 
mvm, the Fire from Heaven, the Sheki- 
nafi, and the spirit of Prophecy. Yet in 
glorious fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Haggai, (ii, 9,) by the presence of Jesus 
the glory of the latter house has sur- 
passed all the endowments of the tem- 
ple of Solomon. 

Jesus entered the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, for there it was that these abuses 
eidsted. As if to show their contempt 
of the Gentiles, the Jews had allowed 
this part to be filled with all the tumult 
of traffic. This was in direct contradic- 
tion to the prophecy quoted by our 



14 And Pthe blind and the 
lame came to him in the temple y 
and he healed them. 

15 And when the chief priests 
and scribes saw the wonderful 
things that he did, and the 
children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the Son 
of David ; they were sore dis- 
pleased, 

11. 17: Lake 19. 46. p Isa. 35. 5; Acts 8. 1« 9. 

Lord, that God's house should be " a 
house of prayer for all people." Isaiah 
Ivi, *l. Our Lord hereby indicates that 
under his dispensation the privileges of 
the Gentiles would be amply main- 
tained. 

Sold, . .hought — Animals for temple 
sacrifice and other commodities. Money 
cftan^cr*— The Jewish money being 
alone accepted for the sacred treasure, 
brokers were always at hand to furnish 
it in exchange for the foreign coin. 
Doves — ^Used in sacrifice by the poor. 

13. Den of thieves — Jer. vii, 11 : "Is 
this house which is called by my name 
become a den of robbers in thine eyes ?" 
Den of thieves is a terrible antithesis to 
the hmise of God. The word den proba- 
bly is an allusion to the caves and re- 
cesses of rocks in Judea in which rob- 
bers and bandits foimd shelter. 

14. Blind. . .came to him in the tem- 
ple — Neander thinks it so strange that 
miracles should take place at ttos mo- 
ment, that he pronounces the verses 
unhistorical ! Verily, our Lord did not 
think the temple of God too sacred 
a place for deeds of mercy, nor the 
moment too valuable to put forth his 
power for poor humanity. 

15. Children crying in the temple — 
How fitting that childlike voices should 
shout the praises of Him who allowed 
not children to be forbidden to come to 
himl Children in the temple above 
will forever chant his praises ; nor can 
there be a doubt that these children 
were moved by a divine impulse to ut- 
ter these praises, which were so truly 
emblematic of the place of the child in 
the merciful dispensation of Christianity. 
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16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; 
have ye never read, ^ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise ? 

17 T And he left them, and 
went out of the city into 'Beth- 
any ; and he lodged there. 

18 "Now in the morning, as 

QVttL. 8. 2.-rr-r Mark U. 11 ; John 11. 18. — « M^ 



16. Hea/rest thou — Dost thou hear 
how they call thee Son of David — ^the 
king by descent — the Messiah by title ? 
Dost thou note that they are mere chil- 
dren thtit do tliis ? Jesus shows them 
that even of old, the praises of children 
were the subject of his own fether 
David's psalms, and so no fit subject 
for present contempt and prohibition. 
Psalm viii, 2. 

Vl. Otd of the city into Bethamy — Ths 
labors of this Sunday (the first day of 
the Passion Week) were now closed, 
and Jesus (as we are also told in Mark 
xi, 11) left the city of his treacherous 
enemies for the night, and lodged wit}i 
his Mends at Bethany. Thus did Jesus, 
by boldly defying the rulers, under pop- 
ular favour, by day, and retreating from 
their jurisdiction by ni^t, evade thwr 
machinations, and perform his ministry 
until his hour had come. On the mor- 
row he returned to Jerusalem ; and on 
the way the transaction of the follow- 
ing paragraph took place. 

Monday of PaMion We^. 

§§ 112, 113.-r-THE Fig TjtEB wither- 
ed, AND ITS Lesson of Faith, 18-22. 

The triumphal entry, the cleansing of 
the temple, and the withering of the fig 
tree, are a series of miracles in the order 
of climax. But it is a climax of judg- 
ment. The first indicated a Messiah of 
peace to the Grentiles; the second a ter- 
rible reformation in God's Church ; and 
the third, the entire blasting of the Jew- 
ish pride and power. If the fig tree 
with its fair promise of leaves and its 
barrenness of fruit was the Jewish na- 
tioDf its withering under his malediction 



he returned into the city, he 
hungered. 

19 *And wh^i he saw ^a fig 
tree in the way, he came to it, 
and found nothing thereon, but 
leaves only, and said unto it. 
Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever. And 
presently the fig tree withered 
away! 

U. IS. — t Mark U. 18. — 1 Or. <»^ Jig tree, 

was the perdition of tiie Jewish state 
end system. 

18. In the mvnm/Q — Of Monday the 
second day of liie PassioB Week. Et 
htmgerec^Re probabljy left Bethany 
before his breakfast^ that he might at- 
tend the morning service at the ten^e. 

19. Leaves oniyT^rflake a hypocrite 
with a fidr show of profesffioa. No 
fruit. Mark says that ^^ it was not yet 
the time of figs." But the fig tree urn- 
ally puts forth fruU he/lore its leaves, 
and £f this tree was able to pat forUi 
leaves, wh^t defence had it for being 
fiTuitless? Or what business had It to 
be puttang forth leaves, and so pretmd- 
ing fruit, if it were barren Jtut Uhe (he 
rest f 1^ Jewish nation had the IxoivtB 
of a fair profession above all the n»> 
tions; or, we may say, alone of the 
nations. But it was, like them, foanea of 
fiiiit. No fruit, , ,?iencefcrward — He 
that is wilfully barren may find himself 
givei^ over to impotence. And after that 
he shall, like the fig tree, wither away. 

Some have cavilled at this act of our 
Lord as being destructive and malignant 
in its character. But it was one of a 
series of symbolical acts, from which no 
one suffered. The fig tree was by the 
road side ; and so, probably, the proper- 
ty of no one but the Creator ; and doubt- 
less He consented to be at that mudi 
expense to supply material for the sym- 
bol. Matthew now omits all notice of 
the farther events of Monday, in order 
to pursue the sequel of the fig- tree. 
Mark and Luke mform us that the Lord 
spent the day in quiet teaching in the 
temple, while the hierarchy were plot* 
ting to destroy him. 
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20 ''And when the disciples 
saw it^ they marvelled, saying, 
How soon is the fig tree with- 
ered away ! 

21 Jesus answered and said 
unto them. Verily I say mito 
you, ^If ye have faith, and 
'^ doubt not, ye shall not only do 
this which is done to the fig tree, 
^but also if ye shall say unto 
this mountain. Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea; 
it shall be done. 

22 And* all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive. 

28 ^ *And when he was come 

uMbA 11. 90.: — V Chap. 17. 20; Luke I7. 6. 

James 1. 6. yl Cor. 13. 2. — Chap. 7. 7; 

Mazk 11. M; Lnke 11. 9; James 5. 16; 1 JflAin 

Taetday of Paarion Week. 

20. And when — On Tuesday, the 
next morning after the cursing of the 
fig tree. They spent the night at Beth- 
any, and were on their return to the 
dty. They are struck with the sudden-^ 
ness of the fig tree's withering, and 
Peter (Mark zi, 21) calls our Lord's at- 
tention to it. 

21. If ye have faithj and doubt not — 
Jesus does not explain the symbolical 
import of either the triumphal entry, 
the cleansing of the temple, or the 
withering of the fig tree. Their sym- 
bolism appears from the intrinsic char- 
acter of the transactions. This lesson 
of &lth is here drawn from the miracle, 
because Jesus is soon to leave them to 
their own moral strength, amid the state 
of surrounding ruin prefigured by the 
withered tree. This mountain — ^Refer- 
ring, perhaps, to Mount Olivet, over 
which they were passing. 

22. Believing— With a faith that Gk)d 
inspires and you exercise. God will 
not give pure faith for a prayer or 
a work which he will not fulfil, nor 
yet will he promise the fulfilment, un- 
less you exercise the faith he empow- 
ers. Te shall receive — For God will 
not grant the power of faith for a gift 



into the temple, the chief priests 
and the elders of the people 
came unto him as he was teach- 
ing, and ^said, By what authori- 
ty doest thou these things ? and 
who gave thee this authority? 

24 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, ^1 also will ask 
you one thing, which if ye teU 
me, I in likewise will tell you 
by what authority I do these 
things. 

%b The baptism of John, 
whence was it? from heaven, 
or of men ? And they reasoned 
with themselves, saying. If we 
shall say. From heaven ; he will 

8. SS; & 14. a Hwk U. 27; Lake 2D. 1. 

&Exod.9.U; ActB4.7;7.87. 0ProT.a6.<6- 

Luke 6. 9. 

he will not grant either in kind or in 
equivalent. 

§ H4.-rJB8XJ8^S DlSOOUllSfi WITH THl 

Chief Priests in the TeiiplE) 
23-xxii, 1-14. 

Christ's Answer to the Question 
OF ms Authority, 23-2*7. 

23. Into the temple — Our Lord per- 
sists calmly in the work oi teaching, 
while he knows that danger besets him, 
and that death is dose at hand. 

J^ what atttfiority doest thou these 
things f — They i^k this question, not 
because they do not know, but because 
they will not acknowledge. Jesus there- 
fore proceeds to show them that they 
knew, fuid so compel them to the ne- 
cessity of exposing their unwillingness 
to confess. 

It was the province of the Sanhedrim 
to give authority to teachers in the 
temple, an authority which Jesus had 
nev^r received. 

25. The baptism of John — And of 
course John's mission. This mission 
and testimony they had once received. 
And having received it, they had ac- 
knowledged whence was the authority 
of Jesus for his miracles, his teaching^ 
and his daims to the MQSsiahship. 
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Bay unto ns, *Why did ye not 
then believe him ? 

26 But if we shall say, Of men ; 
we fear the people ; ® for all hold 
John BA a prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus, 
and said, 'We cannot tell. And 
he said unto them, Neither tell 
I you by what authority I do 
these things. 

28 1 But what think ye? A 
certain man had two sons ; and 
he came to the first, and said, Son, 
go work to day in my vineyard. 

d 1 John 3. 20. s Chap. 14. 5; Mark 6. 20; 

Loke 20. 6. /Isaiah 29. 10. 12; 56. 10. U; 

Why did ye not then 'believe him f — Why 
did ye apostatize ? and why do ye not 
even now receive the testimony of 
John, which explains the source of my 
authority, and answers your question ? 

26. AU hold John as a prophet — Even 
Herod, who slew him, trembled at his 
name as of a holy and Grod-sent man. 
The rulers, from political motives, have 
deserted John ; but with all the ranks 
of the common people, even to the pub- 
licans and harlots, there is a deep feel- 
ing that John was a messenger of God. 
These feared the people, as Herod did 
before them, and, as Luke (xx, 6) informs 
us, they also feared a shower of stones. 

27. We cannot teU — That is, in the 
Greek, We know not. They would more 
truly have said. We know, but we do 
not Uke to confess. These teachers, 
who are the professed guides of the peo- 
ple, prepared to decide upon all ques- 
tions, are now reduced to a "know 
not." Neither tell I you — If they had 
really not known, and had inquired in 
order to know, how readily would our 
Lord have answered them. But he now 
simply exposes their obstinacy to them- 
selves and leaves them to reflect upon 
it. And to aid them in these reflec- 
tions he gives them the following para- 
ble, which comes in close application. 

§ 114.— Parable op Two Sons, 28-32. 

It was by the conscience of the com- 

mon people (who were so deeply by 



29 He answered and said, I 
will not; but afterward he re- 
pented, and went. 

30 And he came to the second, 
and said likewise. And he an- 
swered and said, «I ^o, sir ; and 
went not. 

31 Whether of them twain did 
the will of his father? They 
say unto him. The first. Jesus 
saith unto them, ^Verily I say 
unto you, That the publicans 
and the harlots go into the 
the kingdom of God before you. 

Maladii S. 7« & — ^ff Esekiel 88. 81 ; Htm 1. Ifi. 
A Luke 7. 29.50. 

them despised as a mass of sinners) that 
the hierarchy were held in check ; and 
our Lord now in this parable shows his 
questioners how much superior that 
imsophisticated common people is in 
comparison with themselves. The peo- 
ple, having no mock piety to sustain as 
a substitute for ihe true, are far more 
ready to feel their sins and repent than 
their leaders. 

28. WJiat think ye f^— Inasmuch as 
ye cannot teU what ye think of my last 
question^ what think ye of the following 
case? Two sons — The former repre- 
senting common people^ the latter repre- 
senting the hierarchy. 

29. IvnU not — He made no pretence 
of sanctity. He was a plain, defence- 
less sinner. He repented, and went— 
Having no false righteousness to trust 
in, when the time of visitation came, he 
felt his sins, and was ready to feel his 
guilt and repent. 

30. / go^ sir — ^He gives a polite an- 
swer with & sir to it. He professes 
obedience; but he substitutes the pro- 
fession for the practice. 

31. Whether of tJiem twain — Which of 
the two.^ The first-— The first did the 
will of his father, not in his first refusal, 
but in his subsequent repentance and 
obedience. The publicans and the har- 
lots — No only the common people, but 
the worst of them. Go into the kingdom 
of God before you — They have no false 
piety to trust to. They have no fiilse 
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33 For ' John came unto you in 
the way of righteonsneBB, and ye 
believed him not ; ' but the pub- 
licans and the harlots believed 
him : and ye, when ye had seen 
it, repented not afterward, that 
ye nught believe him. 

33 ^Heaf another parable: 
There was a certain houaeholder. 



^ which planted a vineyard, and 
hedged it round about, and 
digged a winepress in it, and 
built a tower, and let it out to 
husbandmen, and ' went into a 
far country : 

34 And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his ser- 
vants to the husbandmen, ""that 






consdence produced by a felaa aystem. 
They are open Binnera, and feelii^ ehem- 
■elTSB such, they repent and beSeve. 

32. For — He now proceeds to make 
a close and unBincbing appUcatioo. 

g 114. — PiBiBLB OF THB WlC! 

Husbandmen, 33-46. 

33. Hear anoiher parable — You have 
folt the eff^ of one, now hear a 
other. Hoaathnlder ^TiiB head of 
bmilj. A vineyard — A symbol of the 
field of duty and service of God, cus- 
tomarily used in both the Old Testa- 
nkentandtheNew. See Deut. inii, 32, 
lea. V, 1-1, and Matt, si, 1. Hedged it 
nmnd oiout — A hedge la a row of per- 
fectly dense thom buabea (oiten in 
Judea the piickly pear ) planted abound 
• field, to fence it m and exclude all 




vat or pit eioavated in the earth, mor- 
tared and plastered eo as to make itt^ht 
like a modem cistern. Over tbia vat was 
the viiae-preaa, into which the grapes 
were heaped, and when tbe juice was 
trodden out it Bowed into the vat. 

Baili a towtr — A tamer or observa- 
tory in the garden, having a view in all 
dJrectiouB, in which a watchman is sta- 
tioned to guard against robbers. The 
vineyard represents the Church or fold 
of God'a Berrire. This must be girt as 
with a hedge; it must have ita ordinan- 
ces for receivmg the fimo of the divine 
nouriskmeni ; it must have its tmca-s 
and iBOtdi/inen against the assaults of 
the profane or the incursions of hy- 
pocritfis. Let it out— Leased or rent- 
ed it, with rent to be paid from the 
produce. Werii into a far cotaOry — 
God leaves men in their 
state of probatiOQ to work 
out their destiny. 

34. Time of the fniil 
drew near — The harvest 
time. In the vineyard of 
our probation aB the time 
of our responsible years is 
harvesttime; inwhichwa 
are eipected to bring forth 
fndt to Him who hath 
plarUed and let to ua the 
viiieyard. But, as apphed 
to Israel, it refers to the ■ 
period of her histoiy 
when, Canaan being fully 
possessed, Giod sent his 
prophets to remind his 
people of 'their duty. Sent 
— Hia prophets, with all 
the means of warning and grace. The 
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they might receive the fruits 
of it. 

35 *^And the husbandmen took 
his servants, and beat one, and 
killed another, and stoned an- 
other. 

36 Again, he sent other ser- 
vants more than the first: and 
they did unto them likewise. 

n 2 Chron. 24. 21; 96. 16; Neh. 9. 28; chaik 
5. 12; 23. 34, 87; Acts 7. 52; 1 Theas. 2. 15; Heb. 
11. 86, 37. Psa. 2. 8; H^b. 1. 2. p Psa. 2.^; 



servants were sent^ as Mark express- 
es it, to receive of the fruits of the 
vineyard. Both acc(»rdiiig to Scripture 
and Jewish tradition tiie prophets 
whom Grod sent were persecuted and 
martyred by ancient Israel Jeremiah 
was stoned, and it is said Isaiah was 
sawn asunder. Heb. zi, 36. 

In the present parable three sets of 
seirvants are said to be successively 
sent. In Mark and Luke smgle servants 
in succession are specified ; but words 
are so used as to iikiply that othw ser- 
vants are with th^a. lii the reports 
of our Lord's discourses given by the 
evangelists, the substance ifr given with 
more or less verbal sameness as inspir- 
ation suggested to tiie minds. Each is 
to be viewed as a substantial represen- 
tation, divinely sanctioned^ of our Lord's 
essential meaning. 

35. Beat. . .kiOed. . .^fowerf— The word 
beat signifies literally, in the Greek, to 
day or skin, which in this case is sup- 
posed to be done by beating. To stone 
signifies to stone to death, the Jew- 
ish mode of death for idolatry and 
blasphemy. Lev. xx, 2 : xxiv, 16. We 
have then this climax: that the Jews 
abused, slew, and executed as enemies 
of God, the prophets whom God had 
sent. 

37. Last of all. . .his son — Let it be 
I remembered that this parable is uttered 
on occasion of their demanding by what 
authority he did these things, (verse 23.) 
Jesus first confounds them by asking a 
question they could not answer, (24-27.^ 
He then propounds a parable, (28-32,) 
portraying their spirit in asking the 
queBtion, In the present parable he is 



37 But last of all he sent nnto 
them his son, saying, They will 
reverence my son. 

38 But when the husbandmen 
saw the son, they said among 
themselves, ®This is the heir; 
Pcome, let us kill him, and let 
us seize on his inheritance. 

39 <iAnd they caught Imn, and 

chap. 26. 8; 27. 1; John It 58; Aoti 4. 87. 
Q Chap. 26. 50. Ae. ; Marie 14. 46, Ac ; Lake 
22.64. Ac: Jdin 18. 12. Ac ; Acts9L28. 

obliging them to perceiye the answer 
he could give to their delnand for his 
authority. The same authority that 
sent God's messengers of old to ybur 
fathers, has ill these last days 8«it to 
you his Son. I%ey wiU reverence fn|f 
son — These Words repi^sent €k>d*8 
rightful QxpoctAiion; that is, the expec- 
tation he has a right to have. If a hu- 
man housoholder would have such an 
expectation, much more Qod has a rea- 
son and a right to expeot Jfererenoe Iblr 
his Son. 

38. This is the heir— They ooBfesa 
his being the Jieir, <imong themsehfes; but 
they utter no such confbssion to hixxL 
Externally they hold him as an intruder, 
and treat him as a burglar and a robber. 
Thus with a masteriy pencil does onr 
Lord paint these rulers to themselyes. 
In their own hearts they confess tJiis is 
the heir; in their language and dealing 
with him they deny his authoriiyj and 
crucify him as a blasphemer and traitor. 
By tMs we are not to understand that 
God does not foreknow the foture wick- 
edness of probationary men; but that 
he permits yet punishes their withhold- 
ing what he has a right to expect. Seiae 
on his inheritance — These rulers deter- 
mined to retain the power over Israel 
They rejected our Lord as a false claim- 
ant of authority, because he would re- 
move the old dispensation nnd establish 
the kingdom of God. This would over- 
throw their own hierarchy. The words 
expressing the violence of the husband- 
men are numerous and graphic: MUf 
seize, caught^ cast, slew. They might near- 
ly all occur in the narrative of Christ's 
own apprehension and crucifixion. 
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cast Mm, out of the vineyard, 
and slew him. 

40 When the lord therefore of 
the vineyard cometh, what wiU 
he do unto those husbandmen ? 

41 'They say unto him, "He 
will miserably destroy those 
wicked men, * and wiU let out his 
vineyard unto other husband- 
men, which shall render him the 
fruits ill their seasons. 

42 Jesus saith unto them, ^Did 

r Lokfi 2(h 16. • Luke 21. 94; H«b. 2. 8. 

I Acts 18. 46; 15. 7; 18. 6: 28.28; Rom, 9, ft 10, A IL 
« Fiatan 118. 9B; Isaiah 28. 16; Mark 12. 10; 

40. Wh/en the Lord. . .of the vineyard 
enmeih — ^Alford quotes this phrase as a 
dedsive instance in which the destruo- 
tion of Jerusalem is called the coming of 
the Lord. But we reply that Ihe Lord 
who comes is not the Sony nor the Son 
of man; but Grod the Father Almighty. 
Tho coTning is no way identical with the 
phrase by which Christ's commge are 
expressed! inasmuch as this coming is 
only a part of tii6 parabolic action by 
Which Qod^s general providential yisita- 
iion is tyi^ed. 

41. They say — ^He compels them to 
utter their own condemnation. He — 
God. Ikskvy those wicked men — De- 
stroy the Jewish state and nation. His 
inneyard — ^The Churchdom. (Mer hus- 
handmen — ^The Gentile Church. Accord- 
ing to Luke, the people who stood by 
when they heard this terrible result 
ezdaimed, God forbid/ The fact seems 
to be that the rulers made their terrible 
reply in order to seem not to see that 
the parable was a picture of their own 
character and destiny. But the people, 
bytiieir sudden ejaculation, God forbid I 
Akowed that they Ailly understood its 
awful application. The rulers have now 
a thorough reply to their question : By 
what authority doest thou these things ? 

42. Jesus saith unto them — Our Lord 
now proiceeds to hint to them that their 
first question, with which they opened 
this debate, was, as has just been said, 
completely answered. Still under a 
figure, that of a stone rejected^ he indi- 



ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same is become the 
head of the comer : this is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes ? 

43 Therefore say I unto you, 
^The kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. 

44 And whosoever '^ shall fall 

Lake 20. 17; Acts 4. 11; tph. 2. 20; 1 Peter 

2. 6, 7. V Chap. 8. 12. — w Isaiah 8. 14. 15 

^ch. 12. 8; Luke 20. 18; Bom. 9. 81^; 1 Peter 2. 8. 

cates how he, though by them rejected, 
would ultimately prove to be Lord of aU, 
whose judgment would grind them tb 
jociwder. The sUme which, the huMders re- 
jected — Psalm czyiii, 22. Note the rapid 
yet harmonious chaiiges of our Lord's 
illustration of the stone. The same stone 
is first a receded stone; then^ second, a 
h>ead comer-stone; then, thirds a sttm' 
Uing-stone; and lastly, a sidne hwkd 
from, a hdUsta. 

The sUme which the builders refeet is 
ond which the architect or workmaii 
thinks too unshapely to be worked into 
the structure, and so casts it off; and 
this pictures Christ rejected by the Jew- 
ish tulers. The head stone of the comer 
is the large stone placed in the corner 
of a stone edifice, for the purpose of 
binding the two walls firmly togethef. 
And tMs describes Christ in his exalta- 
tion in the kingdom of Grod. Our Lord 
herel interrupts the transition of the 
figure to declare, from Psalm cxviii, that 
this exaltation of himself was from God; 
and thus their question as to his authori- 
ty is completely answered. 

43. From you — And by this emphatic 
you he directly implies that they are, in 
solenm verity, the condemned husband- 
men of the parable, and wiU be subject- 
ed to the terrible sentence they have 
themselves pronounced. Given to a no- 
tion — A race of people. Our Lord here 
predicts again the rejection of the Jews 
and the c^ of the Gentiles. 

44. Fall on this stone— -Re Is now a 
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on this stone shall be broken: 
but on whomsoever it shall faU, 
*it wiU grind him to powder. 

45 And when the cluef priests 
and Pharisees had heard his 
parables, they perceived that he 
spake of them. 

46 But when they sought to 

laa. 00. ]j}; Dan. SL 44. y Verse 11; Luke 

aturribUng-stone ; such stones as are found 
abundantly in the stony region around 
Jerusalem. A man falls over such a 
stone and gets bruised, or has a limb 
broken^ perhaps; but he may recover 
himself and place himself upon the cor- 
ner-stone. It shaU faU — ^In the siege of 
Jerusalem the stones hurled from the 
military engines, falling upon the Jews, 
did terrible execution. Mr. Milman says 
that the Boman army "threw stones, 
the weight of a talent, a distance of two 
furlongs upon the waUs. The Jews set 
men to watch the huge rocks which 
came thundering down upon their heads. 
They were easily visible from their ex- 
treme whiteness, (this it seems must 
have been by night;) the watchmen 
shouted aloud in their native tongue, 
" The bolt is coming ! " on which they all 
bowed their heads and avoided the 
blow. The Romans found out this, and 
blackened the stones, which now tak- 
ing them unawares, struck down and 
crushed not merely single men, but 
whole ranks." 

If our Lord's words are not sufficient- 
ly precise to limit the allusion to the 
balista, still they receive a forcible illus- 
tration from the engine. 

Grind him to powder — ^A very unsuit- 
able translation, as there is nothing in 
the original Greek that signifies either 
grind or powder. The precise phrase is, 
shaUmnnomhim. That is, shall scatter 
him as a winnowing fan scatters the 
chaff. There is probably an allusion to 
Daniel ii, 34, 35, where the great stone 
scatters the other kingdoms "like the 
chaff of the simimer threshing-floor." 

Thus has our Lord answered the de- 
mands of these men for his authority. 
Me IB Gknl's Soiif who has come for the 



lay hands on him, they feared 
the multitude, because ^they 
took him for a prophet. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

AND Jesus answered *and 
spake unto them again by 
parables, and said, 



7.16: John 7. 40.- 



tLiikel4.t6; Rev. 19. 7, «. 



fruits of the kingdom. If they reject 
him, they will yet find that he is Lord 
ofalL 

46. They feared the mvUibade — ^During 
all his quiet teachings in the temple 
during the Passion Week, and under his 
most terrible rebukeSjthey are, as it were, 
spell-bound, and unable to lift a hand 
against him until his work is done. 
They took him for a prophet — ^As the 
conscience of the common people was 
in favour of John the Baptist, so now 
was it so far on the side of Christ as to 
receive him, not indeed as the Son^ but 
as a messenger to the vineyurd. 

CHAPTER XXn. 
Taesday of Panlon Week. 

§ 114. — Parable op the Weddotq of 
THE King's Son, 1-14. 

At the close of the last chapter there 
seems to have been a suspension of the 
discourse of the Lord to the Pharisees, 
which he uttered in reply to tiieir de- 
mand for his authority for his doinga 
They seem to have consulted as to the 
expediency of laying hands upon him 
They conclude that this is not safe, 
and our Lord takes the occasion still 
farther to prosecute his answer to their 
question, or rather his discourse in con' 
sequence of that question. 

In this parable our Lord illustrates 
the dealings of Grod with the Jews from 
the commencement to the time of the 
destruction of the Jewish state and 
church, 2-7 ; then he traces the vocation 
of the Grentiles until the judgment day, 
8-10 ; and finally the condemnation in 
judgment of those who are clad, (like 
the Pharisees he disputes with,) not in 
the righteousness of Christ, but in their 
own, 11-14. 
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2 The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a certain king, which 
made a marriage for his son, 

3 And sent forth his servants 
to call them that were bidden 
to the wedding : and they would 
not come. 

4 Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying. Tell them 
which are bidden. Behold, I 
have prepared my dinner: »>my 

b Proverbs 9. 2; John 6. GO, 68. 

2. Like tmto a certain king-^Tlns 
parable is an expansion of the one in 
Luke xiv, 16. This is delivered later 
in our Lord's history, after the guilt of 
his enemies had beicome more glaring, 
and their punishment more sure. Our 
Lord therefore changes the rich man to 
a king ; paints the guilt of the rejecters 
in more aggravated colours; assigns 
them a more terrible destruction, pro- 
secutes the history of their being sup- 
planted by the Gentiles ; and traces it 
€ven until their condemnation at the 
judgment day. The king is God the 
Father Almighty; the jSow, our Lord 
Jesus Ghrist; the marriage is his es- 
pousing the Church on earth ; the mar- 
riage supj)€r is the participation of the 
Gosp^ by men. 

3. Sent forth his servants — This verse 
descHbes the preaching of the Grospel 
before the death of Christ, namely, by 
the apostles and seventy. CaU them 
(hat were bidden — Li Eastern countries 
a double call is given to guests at an 
entertainment : the first to allow them 
chance to prepare, and the second to 
inlbrm them that the time has arrived, 
and all is ready. So these guests now 
to be called had all been bidden,. The 
very plan of the Gospel bids every man 
to come; and then the ministry go 
forth to caU those whom the Gospel has 
hidden. 

4. Sent forth other servants — After 
the great sacrifice of the Lamb of God 
liad made all things ready, otJier ser- 
vants went forth. We have therefore 
in verses 4-'7 the Gospel history to the 
tune of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Vol. L— 17 



oxen and mt/ fatlings are killed, 
and all things are ready: come 
unto the marriage. 

5 But ^thej made light of it^ 
and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise : 

6 And the renmant took his 
servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and slew them. 

7 But when the king heard 
thereofy he was wroth: and he 

e Qea. 25. 84; Rom. 2. 4; Heb. 2. 8. 

It is true that many of the servants 
sent forth after the crucifixion were the 
same persons as went forth before the 
crucifi!xion. But they were oth^r in 
their commission, and were accompa- 
nied by other ministers of the word. 
AU things a/re ready — ^The great enter- 
tainment has been made, the table of 
salvation has been spread, and all things 
are ready for acceptance. Fatlings — 
This word includes all animals that are 
fattened for food. 

6. Made light of it — ^We have in these 
two verses two classes of rejecters of 
the Gospel described; namely, those 
who slight its offers, and they who per- 
secute its ofierers. Of the former we 
have in this verse described also two 
classes, namely, those who go to enjoy 
the estate they have, and those who go 
to get gain they have not by traffic. 

6. Remnant — The persecutors are the 
comparative few and more violent. 
Strauss objects that it is imnatural to 
represent men as murdering those who 
merely come to invite them to a mar- 
riage. But he forgets that this is a 
king's invitation ; and the persons are 
in a state of rebellious hostUity to their 
sovereign, and simply avail themselves 
of this chance of showing their hostil- 
ity to him. They are therefore guilty 
of treason. Similar was the offence of 
Vashti in refusing to obey the invita- 
tion of the king. Esther i, 12. And 
this is a significant picture of the mad- 
ness of man's rebellion against the mer- 
cy of God. 

•7. Wroth— Wv2iM\A. After the 
preachers of the Gospel had proclaimed 
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dent forth *his armies, and de- 
stroyed those murderers, and 
bnmed up their city. 

8 Then saith he to his servants. 
The wedding is ready, but they 
which were bidden were not 
* worthy. 

9 Go ye therefore into the 
highways, and as many as ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage. 

d Dan. 9. 26; Luke 19. 27. « Chap. 10. 11, 13; 

Acta 13. 46; Rev. 3. 4. /Chap. 13. 38, 47. 

the doctrines of their risen Saviour, 
amid the bitterest contempt and per- 
secution, for near forty years after his 
death, the iniquities of the Jews became 
full, God in his providence sent the 
Romans, who destroyed their city, re- 
rtioved the apparatus of their Church, 
and annihilated their state. Of this series 
of judgments we have here a brief but 
vivid picture, which is more fully, but 
scarce more clearly, filled out in chap, 
xxiv than it is here outlined. S&nt 
forth his a/rmies — Perhaps God sent out 
his angehc armies to accomplish the sen- 
tence of his justice upon the guilty city 
and race. (Rev. ziz, 14.) But the ar- 
mies of Vespasian and Titus, as being 
instruments of God's vengeance, may 
be called his a/rmies. Of the move- 
ments of even wicked men, he may so 
avail himself as to accomphsh his own 
righteous purposes without any merit 
on their part, or any approval or com- 
pulsion or inevitable causation or decree 
on his. So God says, Isaiah x, 5 : "0 
Assyrian, rod of mine anger." Jer. 
XXV, 9: "Nebifchadnezzar my servant." 
Their city — It was once the king's city ; 
it is now the city of the murderers, and 
the armies that destroyed it are reckon- 
ed as his. 

8. Then saith he — As the Jews are 
now cast off, God will call the Gentiles 
to partake of his Gospel. Not worthy — 
They had rendered themselves im- 
worthy of farther offers by their re- 
jection of those they had received. 

9. Into tlie highiuays — Not into the 
country, as some might think; for the 
wboJe transiaction belongs to the dtj. 



10 So those servants went oui 
into the highways, and 'gather- 
ed together all as many as they 
fomid, both bad and good : and 
the wedding was furnished with 
guests. 

11^ And when the king came 
in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man « which had not on 
a wedding garment : 

ff2 CorinfhfaBB 5. 3 ; Eph^aos 4. 94 ; OoIOBBiaM 
3. 10, 12; ReVelafiott 3. 4 ; 16. 15; 19. a 



The word highwa/ys seems to signify 
the intersection of the city streets; 
which were the natural places to find 
the largest number of men to invite. 
The king had at first invited the se- 
lect classes; but they having refused tOf 
come, he now s^ndis for the despised 
and poor. 

10. So these servamis vjerd out- — ^Unto' 
the Grentile world, going, that is, '* into 
all the world, to preadi the Gk)6pel to 
every creature." The minister is sent of 
God. The ministry is a divine institu- 
tion, sanctioned by Christ, and will last 
to the judgment day. Both bad and ffood 
— ^That is, every sort oi character, moral 
or vicious. Yet the good are not too 
good to need the Gospel, nor the bad bo 
bad as to have no hope if they will ac^ 
cept it. 

11. W?ien the king camiie in iosee ih0 
guests — The parabolic history overleaps 
vast spaces of time, and at one spring 
brings us to the judgment day. This 
is figured under the image of the kio^ 
coming in to see the marriage guests. 
So this marriage lasts firom the time of 
the coming of the Son of man to the 
time of his second appearing. Grandees 
who gave entertainments in ancient 
times, used to enter the dining haUaftef 
the guests were seated. Suetonius de- 
scribes the Emperor Augustus as c<nn* 
ing in while his guests were at table, 
and leaving before they had risen. 
Had nx)t on a wedding garment — ^In the 
East much more regard is paid to the 
proprieties of costume for particultf oc- 
casions than among us. To i^pear at 
court without a court dress is indeedi 
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12 And he saith nnto him, 
Friend, how earnest thou m hith- 
er not having a weddmg gar- 
ment ? And he was speechless* 

13 Then said the king to the 
servants, Bind him hand and 

AGhap.8.ia. 

in moaaichical countries, viewed as an 
insult. But to appear at a royal mar- 
riage in one's ordmary dress could have 
nothing less in it than the most gross 
ccmtempt. 

12. Friend — ^There is here the polite^ 
ness of solemn rebuke. Speechless — 
The spirit of brave contempt has de- 
serted him at the trying time. Men, 
who are now loquacious and brave in 
gin and ungodly error^ will be terribly 
dumb in the hour when conscious guilt 
ufithm responds to the terrible voice of 
God's judgment withouL 

It is plainly presupposed that he was 
fully able to have been clothed with the 
proper garments. Vocx though he was, 
it is not his poverty but his neglect, or 
bis corUemptf which has prevented his 
supplying himself with the proper gar- 
ments. And this is illustrated by the 
(act that in Eastern countries, smd in 
some degree among the Romans, the 
custom existed of supplying to the 
g^oests the proper vesture for the festal 
occasion. That this custom existed in 
ancient times is rendered probable by 
such passages as Gren. xli, 42 ; 2 Kings 
z, 22 ; Esther vi, 8 ; Ke\ elation iii, h. 
So Ghorden narrates that the vizier of 
% Persian Shah lost his life for not 
appearing before his sovereign in a gift 
robe. 

It will then be noted this man rep- 
resents the Pharisee who rejects the 
offered righteousness of Christy and ap- 
pears in judgment in his own right- 
eousness. It is not the case of the 
thousands who pay no attention to the 
invitation of the feast, or those who 
persecute the inviters. It is one of 
those men good enough, in their own 
esteem, to come and stand the gaze of 
the host in their own natural character, 
fliighting the robe of '^ the righteousness 
of God." What was this but the case 



foot, and take him away, and 
cast him ^into outer darkness; 
there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. ^ ^ 

14 ^For many are called, but 
few are chosen. 

i Chap. aO. 16. 

of the very men with whom our Loid 
is now contending? 

But why does our Lord suppose 'but 
one man of this character ? Doubtless 
for two reasons. One is, that to sup- 
pose many would be to destroy the 
good order of the feast by supposing too 
great a breaking up. The second is, 
that any Pharisee in the company who 
might have conscience enough left, 
might feel it to be his own single case 
and tremble. 

And he who reads, as well as those 
who heard, has abundant reascm to be 
earnest lest this ona be a true picture 
of his own case. Unless clothed in 
^^the fine linen which is the righteous- 
ness of the saints," we shall be found 
guilty of a sad contempt when we ap- 
pear before God, for which we shall be 
speechless when he puts the awful, 

13. Servants — The officers. A differ- 
ent word and a different class of per- 
sons from the one who called to the 
wedding. Bind Mm— As lictors bind 
a criminal for his doom. Outer dark- 
ness — The out-door darkness. The 
guilty guest in the parable is thrown 
from the splendour of the banquet into 
the horrors of the midnight street. See 
note on chap, viii, 12. 

14. For many are cdUed — The high 
and the low, the good and the bad, were 
called to come to the marriage feast. 
Few are chosen — Or elected, as the word 
means. Myriads are not chosen because 
they do not come. And we know not 
how many who come fail of being 
chosen, because they have not accept- 
ed salvation by Christ. The dogma 
that they are not chosen because they 
are secretly predestinated by God's 
decree not to be chosen, affirms simply 
what is not said or implied. Tljat dog- 
ma would lay the blame on Grod^ and 
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15 t J Then went the Phari- 
sees, and took counsel how 
they might entangle him in his 
talk. 

16 And they sent out unto 



iMarkl2.1S; 



not upon those who are not chosen, 
and charge insincerity upon the caU. 
It is to be noted that the choosing is 
after the calling. 

§ 115. — Pharisees, Heeodians, Sad- 

DUCEES, AKD A SCRIBE QUESTION Je- 

sus. Jesus questions the Phari- 
sees, 15-46. 

The Pharisees had now, in answer 
to their question as to his authority, 
(chap, xxif 23,) listened to some three 
home-coming and searching parables. 
They now resort to allies for aid. First, 
they bring up the Heeodians, who 
retire from the encoimter silenced, 
16-22. Then come up the Saddu- 
CEES, who retire in similar defeat, 
23-33. Then from a group of the 
Pharisees a lawyer tries him with a 
question, and is forced to acknowledge 
the wisdom of his answer ; and finally 
the Lord, taking the aggressive with a 
query, completes their confusion and 
overthrow, 34-46. Jesus in the next 
chapter turns to the people and to his 
disciples. 

15. Entangle him in his talk — Ensnare 
him, (a metaphor drawn from taking 
wild birds,) by involving him with the 
government ; or by exposing his igno- 
rance upon some point of law or religion. 

16. Herodians — The Herodians were 
a political party rather than a religious 
sect. They were probably the partizan 
supporters of the Herod family, and so 
favourable to the Roman dominion. 
They were not therefore very strenuous 
for the peculiarities of the Jewish re- 
ligion. 

It was about one hundred and twenty 
years previous to this time that the 
Roman general Pompey, acting as 
arbiter between two rival claimants to 
the Jewish government, had subjugated 
Judea to the Roman sway. By Roman 
power the Herod family was sustained 



him their disciples with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we 
know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, 
neither carest thou for any man: 



Luke 20. 90. 



in authority over different provinces of 
Palestine. The pure Jews were grieved 
to see cruel and avaricious rulers ap- 
pointed over their native land ; theatres 
and Grecian gaities introduced contrary 
to Jewish manners ; the Roman eagles 
displayed upon the military standards ; 
the Tower of Antonia so refitted as to 
conmiand the temple under Roman arms, 
and the high priests so often and ca« 
priciously removed by the Roman rulers 
as to make that ancient and sacred 
dignity almost an annual appointment. 

This state of things was doubtless 
sustained by the Herodians. And yet 
Herod Antipas was at this time plotting 
to attain for his own royalty an inde* 
pendence of Roman power. He was 
secretly aiming to acquire the domin* 
ion, not only of Galilee but of Judea, 
whkh was his natural inheritance from 
his father Herod the Great. For this 
purpose he had formed a secret alliance 
with Artabanus, king of Parthia, and 
kept concealed military equipments for 
70,000 men. The plot was revealed to 
the emperor by Agrippa, (see note on 
chap, xiv,) and Herod Ajitipas was 
banished to Gaul, where he died. The 
Herodians were, therefore, probably 
parties who at heart fovoured the 
Herod family, as heads of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty. 

Extremely opposed to this party of 
Herodians was the faction of Judas the 
Gaulonite, who held that it was rebel* 
lion against God to submit to the Ro- 
mans or to pay to them tribute. These 
were fanatical Jews, going indeed be- 
yond the law ; for there is nothing in the 
Old Testament forbidding to submit 
when conquered by a foreign powen 
The whole nation so submitted when 
conquered and carried to Babylon. 
Master^ we know — They tell true, bul 
with a most false intention. NeiOia 
carest thou for any mean — Not ey«o 
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for thon regard^t not the per- 19 Show me the tribute mon- 
Bon of meD. ey. And they brought unto 

17 Tell u8 therefore, What him a 'penny, 

thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to 20 And he aaith unto them, 
give tribute unto Cesar, or Whose w this image and 'sn- 
not ? perecription ? 

18 But Jesus perceived their 21 They say unto him, Cesar's, 
wickedness, and said, Why Then saith he unto them, ^ReI^ 
t^upt ye me, ye hypocrites ? der therefore onto Cesar tha 

1 Gr. Otnarien, S« tbtf. IS, 3§. — ■ Or, tHterifillai t — * Ohw. 1'. SB ; Bom- tt '. 

Herod himself. They put on the pay of a daj's labour in Palestine ; a 
air of eipeeting complete indepen- soldier's pay was less. Like our word 
dence from iii"!, imder the hope that dime, it sigidfles tea, tliat is, ten aaes, 
he will commit himself to some rebel- but it was nearer the value of our shB- 
liouB sentimenL ling, being about flftean cents. 

n. LatofidtagivttribateantoCeaaT,i>r 20. Image and superscripHon — The 
not — If he Buy no, then he will incur image was probably the likonaas of the 
the hosM^ of govemmenl. If yes, he Bomim empeioc Tiberius Cesar. The 
loses the favour of the people, by which Mperecrgiliim was the motto upoa the 
of late he had been bo completely pro- coin, which declared hie aovereigoty. 
tect«d. The tribute was a poll-tax, or In earlier a^s the coin bore the eymbola 
levy at a denariua upon every person, of the repubho. 

Imposed by the Roman government 21. They say unto Aim, Cesar'a — And 
ever since Judea became a province, thus Ibey acknowledge that Ceaar'a 
Ceaair was a name common to all the superiority ia peacefully submitted to 
emperors, derived originally itom Julius in the quiet of society and the commer- 
Cesar, tHe proper founder of Roman dal eicbanges. Tks Ikiags vtluch are 
impenalism in the place of the old re- Cesar's — If you consent to receive the 
public The present emperor waa Ti- ^ of peace and order from Cesar, you 
beriuB. must consent to render the payment ol 

19. SJuns me the tribute money — The ttie expenses of bis government, 
rule of dominion among the Jews them- In this reply our I-ord evades the 
wItsb was, "He is sovereign who peculiarity of every party, yet sustains 
stamps &e c<nD." By tbe very bet the truth in question. The Herodiana 
then that they W at hand as current cannot complain, for Cesar's govera- 
coin the Roman penny, tbey acknowl- ment is not attacked. The FbariseeH 
edged that the emperor was the estab- cannot complain, for his decision is but 
lisbod and settled govemar of the coun- their own confession put in shape. The 
by. veiy OaulonileB cannot complain ; for he 

Brought malo him a penny — The £o- does not decide that there are no just 
Dtan denariua was flist ctnned B. C 269, grounds for revolutionizii^ the govem- 
eot from tlie fiiundationB, and asserts 
__g independence alike of Cesar's coin 
SM Cesar's authority, Alt be decides 
i 1^ that while Cesar's government is 
I the acknowledged government, it must 
ive its dues. Our Lord reflised ta 
... IS a political patriot or as a political 
arbiter. He amply deddes as a relig- 
fcur jeam after the dose of the first ious teacher that government is right, 
Funic war. It became ciurect coin in and that an ackaowkdged government 
Judw aflet its subjection. It was the must receive the duea of a ^"(WububqI- 
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things which are Cesar's; and 
unto Gcwi the things that are 
God's. 

22 When they heard these 
words, they marvelled, and left 
him, and went their way. 

23 T ^ The same day came to 
him the Sadducees, ™ which say 
that there is no resurrection, and 
asked him, 

24 Saying, Master, *^ Moses 
Baid, If a man die, having no 
children, his brother shall marry 
his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. 

'26 Now there were with us 



2Hwfcl2.18: LnkeaO. 27. 



Acts 23. 8. 



Unto God the things thai cure God\ 
But Cesar has no right to infringe the 
rights of God. Human laws are hmit- 
ed by the divine law. The Christian 
must as far as possible comply with 
both. Where the human law conflicts 
with the divine, he must obey the latter 
and suffer the consequences. 

22. MarveUed — ^The Herodians had 
doubtless been i^duced by the Pharisees 
to suspect that Christ was setting up a 
royalty in opposition to Cesar ; but they 
find that he lays down maxims that 
not even a Roman would deny. 

Encounter with the Sadducees, 
23-33. (See note preceding verse 14.) 

23. Say that there is no reswrrection — 
And their intention is to show from 
Moses, that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion involves an inexplicable difficulty. 

24. Moses said, If a man die — Deut. 
XXV, 5, 6. This law requiring a man 
to marry the widow of a deceased elder 
brother and raise up children as being 
his, was intended to prevent the loss of 
the memory of a son of Abraham. It 
was a part of the system by which the 
memory of the institutes of the old and 
true reUgion was to be preserved. 

25. Seven brethren — The foundation 
of this imaginary case is in the apocry- 
phal book of Tobit iii, 8. The Saddu- 

cees assume that the resurrection in- 
dudes the revival of the relationa ozASt- 



seven brethren: and the first, 
when he had married a wife, 
deceased, and, haying no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother : 

26 Likewise the second also, 
and the third, unto the ^seventh. 

27 And last of all the woman 
died also. 

28 Therefore m the resurrec- 
tion whose wife shall she be of 
the seven ? for they all had her. 

29 Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Ye do err, •not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God. 

30 For in the resurrection they 



n Deut. 96. 6. 



Gr. Mven—'-o John 90. 9i 



ing in the present world. Consequent- 
ly any second marriage produces this 
supposed contest in the world to come. 
HJow much more a sevenfold mwrriage. 
The Pharisees believed that the resur- 
rection would take place at Messiah's 
coming, and a renovated realm should 
be estalaUshed, in which the risen dead 
would engage m all the afi&irs of a new 
but sublunary life. Marriage, procrea- 
tion^ building, government would all 
continue. The dif&culty stated by the 
S&dducees would, in that case, truly 
arise. Which of several risen husbandfi 
should have the risen wife? Which of 
a line of princes should be king? 

29. Ye do err — To err means to tw»- 
der. They do not merely make a mis- 
take, but they wander in ignorance of 
the Scriptures. Not knomng the Scrip- 
tures — What they have to say, namely, 
with regard to man's relations in eter- 
nity. Nor the power of God — "By which 
he is able to carry our resurrection 
through, despite all the difficulties raised 
by theology or science. Even at the 
present day the main objections against 
the resurrection are at issue with its 
possibility, through not knowing the 
Scriptures and the power of God, 

30. For — He first corrects their first 
error, namely, regarding human rel** 
tionships in a future world, in tt^ 
reswrrectUm — ^In the resurrection itata 
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neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but Pare as the angels 
of God in heaven. 

31 But as touching the resur- 
rection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken un- 
to you by God, saying, 

32 * I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob ? God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the 
living. 



p 1 John 8. 2. q Exod.d..6, 16; Mark 18. 26; 

Luke 20. 37 ; Acts 7. 32; Heb. U. 1& 

Neither marry — Spoken of males. Given 
in, momo^e-— Spoken of females. Our 
sexual relations cease with the present 
state. As the angels — ^Not that tiiey are 
angels; as some imagine that angels 
are truly glorified saints. But they are 
as free from corporeal propensities as 
the angeis. Birth and deaUi, food and 
digestion, planting and harvesting, be- 
long not to that state. 

32. I am the God — That is, the eter- 
nal God. Not a temporal nor a mortal 
God, but an eternal and an immortal. 
Cf Abraham — ^An eternal Gkxi, standing 
in the relation of God to Abraham. And 
if Abraham's be an eternal God, Abra- 
ham must be henceforth eternal For 
if one party to the relation be eternal, 
and the relation itself be eternal, the 
other party* must be eternal. 

This meaning would naturally if not 
necessarily arise from the mere words ; 
but it was surely the true meaning to 
the inspired mind of Moses, as it is the 
true meaning of God himself in speaking 
these words to Moses. Hence our Lord, 
with divine emphasis, raised, for a few 
moments, even the gross minds of these 
Sadducees to the elevated standpoint 
of Moses himself. For Moses did not 
conceive that God was the God of 
Abraham, as he might be the God of a 
perishing animal, or a bubble. The 
being who is elevated enough to have a 
true immortal God to be his God, must 
himself be neither the creature of time 
nor annihilation. The God of tlie dead 
-—Of those now deadj or whoever will be 



33 And when the multitude 
heard this^ ^ they were astonished 
at his doctrine. 

34 T" "But when the Pharisees 
had heard that he had put the 
Sadducees to silence, they were 
gathered together. 

35 Then one of them, which 
was * a lawyer, asked him a ques- 
tion^ tempting him, and saying, 

36 Master, which is the great 
commandment in the law ? 

r (^lapter 7. 28. « Mark 12. 28. 

t Luke 10. 25. 

dead. Our Lord here uses the word 
dead in the sense of these Sadducees 
with whom he is conversing, to signify 
extinct, God is not the God of the ex- 
Unct or even of the extinguisJiahle or 
transitory, hut of the living. And Luke 
adds, ^^ForViey ail live imto him:" they 
live by their relation to him who is 
their God. 

33. T?iey were astonished at his doc* 
trine — Our Lord reanimated the dead- 
letter of the Old Testament in such a 
way as to astonish their minds and 
elevate their hearts. He poured the 
sense of immortality upon their spirit, 
from the pages that had by the lifeless 
teachings of their masters contained the 
sentence of death. 

Question with the Lawyer, 34-40. 

34. Pttt the SaddiLcees to silence — ^He 
had first silenced the Pharisees, then 
the Herodians, and last of all the Sad- 
ducees. See note preceding verse 15. 
A candid lawyer from their own com- 
pany now ventures to question him, 
with the purpose, indeed, to tempt, that 
is, to try him, but also with the purpose 
of yielcMng, where truth required. They 
were gathered together — They collect into 
a consulting group. 

35. One of them — Who seems to have 
been of their party, and knew too their 
plots and plans. He will try Jesus 
with a profound question, and fkirly see 
what is his depth. A lawyer — One who 
was professedly weU read in the law o£ 
Moses. 

36. Great commandm>ent — ^The Jew- 
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37 Jesus said unto him, ^Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great 
commandment. 

39 And the second is like unto 
it, *Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. 

u Dent 6. 6 ; 10. 12 ; 30. 6 ; Luke 10. 27. x Lev. 

19. 18; chap. 19. 19: Mark 12. 31; Luke 10. 27; 

ish Talmud reckons the positive laws 
of Moses at 248, and the negative at 
365, the sum being 613. To keep so 
many laws, said the Jews, is an angel's 
work, and so they had much question 
which was the great wrmruindmefnt^ so 
that they might keep that in lieu of 
keeping the whole. 

37. Jesua said — Jesus gave him not 
only that which is greatest, but that 
which, if properly kept, will indeed 
keep the whole. Heart . . .sotd . . .mind — 
All the affections and powers of the 
man. 

39. Second is Uhe vmJbo it — ^Like in being 
founded in love ; like in being in fact in- 
cluded in the first. For, if we love God 
completely, we shall perform all our 
duties to his creatures. As thyself — So 
that we may love owrselves. The Scrip- 
tures teach self-denial, but they do not 
teach self-annihilation. They forbid 
selfishness, but they do not forbid self- 
love. The love of our neighbor may 
not be of the same kind with the love 
of ourself. It may have more of a 
moral and less of an instinctive nature. 
Thus the love we have for our neigh- 
bour is dififerent from the love we 
have for our nearest connections. The 
parental and conjugal relations require 
of us peculiar duties and peculiar feel- 
ings. 

If I would love my neighbour as my- 
self, I must not require him to do for 
me or my family the duties I do to my- 
self or my family ; since I do not desire 
to do such duties for him or his family. 
If I love my neighbour as myself) I 
shall be willing to do all my duties in 
my own proper place, and allow him to 



40 yQn these two command 
ments hang all the law and the 
prophets, 

41 t 'While the Pharisees 
were gathered together, Jesus 
asked them, 

42 Saying, What think ye of 
Christ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him, The son of David. 

Rom. 13. 9; GaL 6. 14; James 2. 8. y Chap 

7. 12; 1 Tim. L 6. Mark 12. 86; Lake 20. 4L 

do the duties and reap the enjoyments 
of his proper place. This law is there- 
fore the same as the golden rule, the 
former being stated as the law of the 
inner man, tiie latter his rule of external 
action. 

The observance of this law would 
put an end to all injustice, violence, op 
pression, and war. 

40. On these two, . ,lumg — ^They are 
the statement of that temper of heart 
from which we all acknowledge that 
the keeping of all the law and pro- 
phets would arise. Law and the prxh 
pJiets — The law given by God, with the 
prophets to enforce and predict the 
consequences of obedience or infringe- 
ment. 

The Lord's Question touchino ths 
Cheist, 41-46. 

41. Jesus asked them — ^The Lord has 
answered all their questions one by 
one as the opposers brought them forth. 
He will now turn the tables upon them 
to try them with a most deep and all- 
important question. 

42. WTiat thirik ye of Christt^Thej 
have had plenty of law questions ; they 
will now have a Gospel question. So 
wisely and so skillfully did he select 
this last question, as at once to point 
their minds to the great source of 
salvation, and yet leave them in de- 
feat and dismay, simply because they 
close their minds against the truth. 
Christ — As we have before said, (chap- 
ter i, 1,) Christ is the Greek word for 
the Hebrew Messiah. The Lord there- 
fore asks. What think ye of the Mes- 
siah as predicted in tihe Old Toeta^ 
ment? 
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43 He saith unto them, How 
then doth David in spirit call 
him Lord, saying, 

44 *The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ? 

45 If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son ? 

46 **And no man was able to 

a Psalm 110. 1; Acts 2. 34; 1 Corinthians 15. 5; 
Debrews 1. 13; 10. 12, 13. &Lake 14.26. 

43. In spirit — That this signifies un- 
der divine inspiration is clear from Mark, 
who expresses it, " For David himself 
by the Holy Ghost said." Our Lord 
decides that David was the author of 
the Psalm, and that he wrote under 
divine inspiration. 

4A. The Lord said unto my Lord — 
Our Lord quotes from Psalm ex. In this 
Psalm, (which has been applied by both 
the Jewish and Christian Church to the 
Messiah) David describes the Messiah as 
his own Lord sitting at the right hand 
of Grod, who subdues all his enemies 
beneath his feet. On my right 7umd — 
The place of honour, The heir or high- 
est dignitary customarily sat at the roy- 
al right hand nearest the king, the next 
in dignity on the king's left. TiU — Sit 
until then; but the words do not im- 
ply that his royal state shall then 
cease. Thy footstool — An allusion to 
the mode of ancient conquerors, who 
put their foot upon the heads of sub- 
jugated foes in token of their own su- 
premacy. 

45. If David then call him Lord, how 
is he his sonf — Here was a point for 
them to explain. Nor can they admit 
it without acknowledging that while he 
is human as descended from David, so 
he is divine as the right hand assessor 
of the Almighty. It shows that his 
royalty is not on earth but in heaven. 
He sits at the right hand of God as King, 
while his enemies on earth are being 
Bubdued before him. On the Jewish 
view, our Lord was to be a conquering 
descendant of David on the Jewish 
throne. The relation therefore be- 



answer him a word, ^neither 
durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more ques* 
tions. 

CHAPTER XXTTT. 

THEN spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude, and to his disciples, 
2 Saying, *The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses' seat : 

e Mark 12. 34 ; Luke 20. 40. a Nehemiali 

8. 4. 8.; Malachi 2. 7; Mark 12. 38 ; Lnke 20. 4S. 

tween the lordship and sonship of 
Christ, they are unable to explain. 

46. Ask him any more questions — This 
closes his debate with tiiem, and closes 
all earthly debate with these his ene- 
mies forever. Next he is brought be- 
fore their judgment seat ; and last they 
are to be brought before his judgment 
bar. So men gainsay him here to meet 
their doom hereafter. 

CHAPTER XXm. 
Taesday of PomIoh Week. 

§ 116. — Jesus, in hearino op his 
DiscipLes and the Multitude, re- 
proves Scribes and Pharisees 
with a Divine Eloquence, 1-39. 

\, To the multitude, and to his disciples 
— ^His active enemies have each made 
their assault and departed. He now 
turns to his own disciples and the mul- 
titude, warns them of the wickedness 
and danger of these his enemies, (1-12,) 
pronounces the approaching woes of 
Jerusalem, (13-36,) and closes with a 
strain of melting tenderness over the 
gmlty city, (37-39.) 

2. Sit in Hoses' seat — ^By being the 
transcribers, headers, and teachers of 
Moses' words. The seat or cathedra was 
also used by Grecian philosophers in 
lecturing, who were thence called 
cathedrarii. The synagogue expound- 
ers stood while reading the very words 
of the law, but sat while expounding it. 
These scribes and Pharisees were in no 
way the successors of Moses by ordina- 
tion or lineal descent. They had not, 
any more than the Sadducees or Hero* 



3 AU therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that ob- 
serve and do; but do not ye 
after their works: for " they say, 
and do not. 

4 "For they bind heavy bur- 
denB and grievous to be borne, 
iU)d lay them on meu'e sbonlders; 



5 Bnt ''all their works they do 
for to be seen of men; 'they 
make broad their phylacteries, 
and enlarge the borders of their 
garments, 



t,eiffi.l»:E 



u.n:D(at 



dians, a r^fular arganic office. Tbeir 
Mot was not an apostolic throne, an 
episcopal see, or an; siicceasional po- 
Bttion, wbateFer. All thef had waa a 
reading desk and chair, from nhioh, 
as from MoseB himself, the words 
of Moaea could come forth. The 
Greek word for sit eigaj&ea, have 
KOied themtehes. 

3. Bid you observe — Not certain- 
ly tha traditioDH of men ; for those 
be baa most unspariDglj con- 
demned. Chap. IT, 3. But when- 
Boever trulj sitting in Moses' seat 
and traly delivering, in their own or 
Mosea' words, tjie law, that do. 
Ueannhile the copy of the Uw ia 
e»er in your reach, as your check 



hands, aa » ritual observance, before 
they eat, altbongb required by Bcribei 
who professedly sat in Moses' seat. 

6. Phylacteries — The Greek word mg- 
niQnng preservativa. The phylactery 



Do E 






knowing the Scriptuc 

No argument can be drawn from 
this entire passage in favour of 
apostolic aucceasion, of submission 
of the people to widied pastors, or 
of tbe closing of the Bible to popu- 
lar perusal. 

*. Seavy burdens and grievous to 
he borne — Namely, the unauthorized 
traditional observances which they 
impose. These our Lord repudiates in 
pointed terms. In bindinf- these burdens, 
ttie scribes do not ai( in iftwta'seiii. They 
sit in their own seat, and deliver worth- 
less and dead dogmas. Mane Otem siith 
one of llieir fingers — They are physidans 
who will not take their own medicines. 
Burely the most unscrupulous support- 
er' of ecclesiastical successiou will not 
claim that our Lord meant that such 
burdens should be carried by tlie backs 
of his own followers. On the contrary, 
he eipreasly taught his disciples to dis- 
i^ard Uie prescription of washing the 




was a passage of Scripture, written od 
parchment, folded up, and tied on Ak 
forehead, so Uiat it should be alwajl b 
front of their eyes. This was a WnJ of 
mechanical observance of Deut. vi, i, 
where Moses says of his laws: "llian 
shalt bind them for a sign upon tikine 
hand, and they shall be as frcmtleta be- 
tween thine eyes," The phylactfiiy be- 
came . in papular estimation, an amulet lo 
repel demons, diseases, and other erill. 
Enlarge the borders of tlieir ijm mm(9 
Moses had ordered the IsraeUtes to dis- 
tmguiah themselves trom Cba l»atb«i< 
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6 'And love the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, 

7 And greetings 



I Jalm 3. 



by fiingsB of blue, in the bordera or their 
garmanta. So, as circumcision diatin- 
guiabed tlieir bodies, tlieae borders 
dletingulahed their dreaa. To mark 
their inteuae Judaism, these mea aflect- 
•d a. vety broad border. A atrong ei- 
hibitioii of mttiomil feeling in this waj 
was intended to secure popularity. It 
was done in order to be seen of men. 

6. And loot the f^ipermogt — Our Lord 
bere eipluns the motive of all this diS' 
play of ettemal holineaa and ultra 
Jadaism. They desired to eatabhsh 
and enjoy "w privileges of a religious 
caste or hierarchy. It waa not the 
holiness of the people, or tiieir soIvb- 
(ion, or benelit they sought ; but a self- 
exnltatjon into power. Uppermost rooms 
at fioMt — It must never be forgotten 
tJmt at theu- meals the ancients used 
□ot obaiia, nor aeata, but couches, and 
that they lUd not sti but ™J«ie. Three 
tables were bo placed as to form the 
three d are wi h urth 



kets, and to be called of men, 
Kabbi, Rabbi. 

8 «But be not ye called Rab- 
bi ; for one ia your Master, euen 



The t^ipei-miMt « 



n does not, 



house, but the most noble reclining 
place, and thia was the leppfrmoet room, 
to whieb their ambition aspired. 

Chi^ s&iis in t/K sipmgoqaea — Sesta 
in tbe front of the congr^;ation and 
brang it. See nol« on Matt iv, 33. Tbe 
passage might be more strictly render- 
ed, they " love the uppemioat rediairvg- 
■pVvxt at feasts and the foreseats in tbe 
synagogues." Tbe ancients reding at 
feasta but tcU in synagogues. 

7. Greetmgs in t)u market placa — 
Perversions of the coijinary tokens ot 
social respect to the purpose of estab- 
lishing an abject submission on the part 
of the people and a spirit of man-wor- 
ship. Thereby the Rabbi attained an 
exaltation to the rank of a popular 
demigod, without any quahty entitling 
him to veneration. Eitiibi — This was tbe 
honoraiy title of the Jewish doctor. It 
ha UiieB degree 




open r tra ce Upon he aid p- 
poEite the open entrance was the mas 
ter's place ; in the middle room of the 
oouoh occupied by himself, and the po- 
■iticne nearest him, were the places of 



p( a)(am re- 

acted to produce a more despotic mas- 
tery in the hierarchy. 

8. St not ye cdUed Sabbi—Tbig does 
not forbid the ordinary diplomas of oui 
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Christ; and all ye are breth- 
ren. 

9 And call no man your father 
upon the earth : **for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven. 

10 Neither be ye called mas- 
ters: for one is your Master, 
even Christ. 

11 But *he that is greatest 
among you shall be your ser- 
vant. 

A Isaiah 68. 16 ; MaL 1. 6 ; chap. 6. 9. i Chap. 

SO. 26,27; Mark 9. 85 — it; Job 22. 29; ProYerbs 

literary institutions, anymore than verse 
seven forbids the exchange of the ordi- 
nary civihties of life. Honour is due to 
learning; as wealth to industry, and 
authority to office. It is the thmg^ not 
the wori^ which our Lord here condemns 
under the word. Master — Our word 
mister is this same word master. If 
the title doctor is unscriptural, then the 
very word which we appropriate to the 
most ordinary man is equally so. We 
are thereby brought to a Quakerism. 
And Quakerism is, in another form, that 
same Phariseeism which is condemned 
in the fourth verse, which interpreted 
Deut. vi, 8, BO as to require literal phy- 
lacteries. 

9. Gall no man yowr fathefr — Here 
again we should obviously fall into ab- 
surdity by a bare verbal and hteral mode 
of interpretation. Has not the child a 
right to call his own parent father ? Our 
Lord does not condemn the greetings 
and appellations which express the cor- 
dial, affectionate, and respectful feelings 
of life. This is the reverse of the Gos- 
pel spirit. But under the symbol of the 
names /a<^€r, master^ and rabU^ he does 
forbid that submission to men which 
stands in the way of our submission to 
our father Grod, or master Christ, and 
our Kabbi, the Holy Spirit in his word 
and influences. 

The word pope signifies father. If 
ever in the history of men the title fa- 
ther has been assumed in express trans- 
gression of Christ's command, it is in 
his case. Never has the title been used 
to coyer a more despotic or illegitimate 



12 ^And whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be abased ; and be 
that shall bumble himself shall 
be exalted. 

13 TT But ^woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye shut up the long- 
dom of heaven against men: 
ye neither go in yourselves^ nei- 
ther suffer ye uiem that are 
entering to go in. 

15. 83; 29. 23; tuke 14. U; 1& 14; James i. «: 
1 Peter 5. 5. 1 Luke 11. 5S. 

authority, or to produce a more abject 
surrender of body and soul into the 
hands of ravenous and remorseless men. 
Yet even in this case the guilt is not in 
the title but in the spiritual despotism 
the title expresses. 

11. ShaM be yowr servani — The 
pope indeed styles himself servus ser- 
vorvmj servant of servants. And if 
the name fulfilled the thing this would 
be enough. 

12. Whosoever sTiaU eocaU hirnself----'By' 
these various modes of assumption 
ShaM he abased — ^By the divine condem- ' 
nation. SxaUed^-Bj the divine appro^ 
bation, and the honour that cometb 
from God. This maxim Jesus is repre- 
sented as repeating more times tiian 
any other. » 

Eight Woes upon the bxistino 

POLinCO-RELIGIOUS DESPOTISM, 13-33. 

13. Woe — This is a word of solemn 
denunciation of punishment. As here 
uttered, it implies that calamities of the 
most awfiil nature are impending over 
its guilty objects from the divine iustice. 
It is the proclamation of a retiibutivo 
destiny for years and ages of sin. Je- 
sus apostrophises the scribes and Phari- 
sees as if present. 

Shut up the kingdom of heaioen — 
They closed the doors of the G^08pel 
by their false interpretations and by 
their wicked influence, and prevent- 
ed the Jewish nation from receiving 
its Messiah. They will neither be 
saved themselves, nor allow others to 
be so. For this he pronounoes the 

FIBST WOB. 
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14 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! °^for ye 
devour widows' houses, and for 
a pretence make long prayer: 
therefore ye shall receive the 
greater da^ation. 

15 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte; and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than your- 
selves. 

16 Woe unto you, ^ye blind 
guides, which say, ** Whosoever 
shall swear by the temple, it is 
nothing; but whosoever shall 
Bwear by the gold of the temple, 
he is a debtor ! 

17 Ye fools and blind: for 
whether is greater, the gold, ^or 

m Mark 13. 40; Luke SO. 47; 8 Tim. 8. 6; ntos 

1. 11. « Chapter 15. 14; verse 24.— • Chapter 

fi. 3S, 34. j> Exod. 30. 29. 

14. Devour widows^ houses — This was 
done sometimes by plotting with the 
children to deprive their widowed mo- 
ther of her estate, and sometimes by 
inducing the widow to give up her 
estate to themselves for superstitious 
purposes. For this he pronounces the 
SECOND WOE. Long prayer — ^It is not 
the length of the prayer which is their 
crime, but the fact that it is a mere 
pretence. It is used as a cloak to cover 
their rapacity. A very religious rabbi 
would pray nine hours a day. Greater 
da/rmwtion — The longer their prayers, 
the more their sin; for they were an 
appalling mockery of God. 

15. Proselyte — The third woe is pro- 
nounced upon their efforts to extend 
their unhallowed dominion. The Jews 
were very zealous to. make proseljtes, 
and in our Saviour's day were not a 
little successful. Twofold more the 
child of hell — They did not sanctify the 
proselyte from his old heathen vices, 
and they imparted to him new Jewish 
wickedness 



the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold? 

18 And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but 
whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is ^guilty. 

19 Je fools and blind: for 
whether is greater, the gift, or 
^the sdtar that sanctifieth the 

gift? 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear 
by the altar, sweareth by it, 
and by ail thiiigs thereon. 

21 And whoso shaU swear by 
the temple, sweareth by it, and 
by 'him that dwelleth therein. 

22 And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by "the throne 
of God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. 

23 Woe unto you, scribes and 

1 Or, debtor, or, hov/nd. q Exod. 29. 87. 

r 1 Kings 8. 13; 2 Chron. 6. 2; Psa. 26. 8; 132. 14. 
« Psa. 11. 4; chap. 5. 34; Acts 7. 49. 

A proselyte was a convert from hea- 
thenism to Judaism. Proselytes have 
usudly been divided into proselytes of 
righteousness, which included ail who 
went so far as to worship the true God 
and observe the practice of primitive 
morality; and proselytes of the gate, 
including those who entered completely 
into Judaism by circumcision and jhe 
assuming the obligations of the whole 
Mosaic ritual. This is, however, com- 
paratively a modern division. 

16. Blind guides, which say — The 
next, or foukth woe, is pronounced 
upon their false dogmas in regard to 
oaths. See on Matt, v, 34, 35. Swear 
by the gold of the temple — The gold 
here mentioned is not the gilding of 
the edifice, but the offerings of gold in 
its treasury. 

17. Temple that sanctifkth the gold — 
That renders the gold deposit sacred. 

23. Woe — "The four first woes are 
past, " says Dr. Stier. " The four others 
follow in quick succession, ever heavier 
on the head, ever deeper into the heart." 
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Pharisees, hypocrites! *for ye 
pay tithe of mint and ^ anise and 
cummin, and ^have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. 

24 Ye blind guides, which 
^straiQ at a gnat, and swallow 
a cameL 

25 Woe unto you, scribes atid 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ^for ye 
make clean the otitside of the 
cup and of the platter, but with- 
in they are full of extortioii and 
excess. 



<Luke 11. 42. ^2 Or. (mtOkon, dill. c^ 1 Sam. 

16. 22; Hos. 6. 6; Mic. 6. 8; chap. 9. 13; 12. 7. 
i Or, gtradn otU. v Mark 7. 4; Luke 11. 39. 

The four following woes are pronounced 
upon different forms of hjrpocrisy. This 
FIFTH WOE is upon ail extreme scrupu- 
lousness in regard to the slightest of 
ritual performances, with a sdight re- 
tnorse for the grossest immoralities. 
Our Lord does not condemn the strict- 
ness, but the laxity. 

Fay tUJie — The law of UtTies is found 
in Leviticus xxvii, 31, upon which the 
following note by Prof Bush gives a 
concise view : " The * tithe ' of a thing 
is its tenth part. Of the yearly pro- 
ducts of the land of the Israelites the 
first fruits were deducted; out of the 
rest the tenth part was taken for the 
Levites. Num. xviii, 21." Mint — The 
herbs mentioned in this verse corres- 
pond mainly to those of the same name 
in Europe and America. They were 
abounding in Palestine and so of little 
value. Anise — The aromatic plant, by 
us called diU. Cummin — Correspond- 
ing to the caraway, and used by the 
Orientals as a condiment? 

24. Strain at a gnat — Rather strain 
out a gnat. Our Lord here uses a pro- 
verbial figure, by Which a person in 
drinking is represented as filtrating a 
gnat from the liquid, while he will at 
another time swallow down a camel. 
It is a physical impossibility, indeed, 



26 Thou blind Pharisee, 
* cleanse first that which is with- 
in the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be dean 
also. 

27 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ^for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within ftill of 
dead men's bones, and of all un- 
cleamiess. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy 
ftnd iniquity. 

a Isaiah 66. 7; Jer. 4. 14; 18. 87: Ssek, 18. SI; 
tuke 6. 46 ; 2 Oorlnthiaiu 7. 1 ; Hebrevs la 29; 
James 4. 8. v Luke 11. 44; Acts S8. Z, 



but its meaning is none the less possibto 
in matters of religion and mbrality. 

Alford remarks : " The straining of a 
gnat is not a mere proverbial saying. 
The Jews (as do now the Budhists in 
Ceylon and Hindostan) strained their 
wine, etc., catefiilly, that they might not 
violate Lev. xi, 20, 23, 41, 42, (and it 
might be added Lev. xvii, 10-14.) The 
camel is not only opposed as ofimmenaa 
size, but is also tmdea/n.^^ Indeed, ill 
warm countries, where insect life is 
exceedingly exuberant, straining liquors 
for drinking is often necessary. 

25. Extortion and excess — The sixth 
WOE is pronounced upon moral hypoc^ 
risy, in which men will show a feif 
exterior of conduct, while they are in 
secret practising the most abimdan*; 
wickedness. The two forms of pro- 
fligacy which our Lord selects are se- 
cret commercial dishonesty and secret 
licentiousness. 

26. Cup — Or drinking vessel. Plat- 
ter — Or dish for meats or sweetmeats. 
Our Lord compares these men to such 
utensils, which by a cleanly outside 
promised cleanly contents, while they 
contained filthy matter. 

28. Righteous unJto men. . .fuU of hg" 
pocrisy and iniquity — T'le seventh WOl 
is pronounced upon pious hypocrisy, or 
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29 'Woe untc you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! because 
ye build the tombs of the proph- 
ets, and garnish the sepulchres 
of the righteous, 

30 And say, If we had been in 
the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the 
prophets. 

31 Wherefore ye be witnesses 



• lake 11. 47. 
1 Theas. 2. 15.— 



-a 1 Kings 19. 10: Acis 7. 59; 
Oe&esls 15. 16; Daniel 8. 23; 



religious insincerity. Our Lord illus- 
trates this by a most striking metaphor, 
taken from a class of objects very fo^ 
tdiliar around Jerusalem. 

'• There is one [custom] to which our 
Saviour alludes, that of whitewashing 
the sepulchres, which should not pass 
unnoticed. I have been in places where 
this is repeated very often. The graves 
are kept clean and white as snow, a 
tery striking emblem of those painted 
hypocrites, the Pharisees, beautiful with- 
out, but fiill of dead men's bones and 
all undeanness within," — Dr. Thomson. 

29; Build the tombs of the prophets — 
The iiGHTH woe is pronounced upon 
iheir ancestral hypocrisy. When the 
men looked into the history of Israel 
they took not the side of those who 
murdered the holy men of old, whose 
tombs are round Jerusalem. No, they 
were on the side of the prophets and 
manyrs. So they gave themselves 
much imaginary credit for being about 
as good as those holy martyrs. 

30. ^ we. . .in the days of our fathers 
^— They little realized how dark a pic- 
ture hifliory would draw of themselves. 

32. Fill. . .measure of your fathers 
-:— Our Lord judicially gives them over, 
(just as Jehovah gives the devil over,) 
to do what he knows they wiU do. Gen. 
XV, 16. 

The meaning of these two verses may 
thus be summed: Inasmuch as, even 
In the condenmation of your fathers, 
you confess yourselves their sons, there 
is zio obstacle to your supplying all they 
laclced in wickedness. 



unto yourselves^ that "ye are the 
children of them which killed 
the prophets. 

32 *»Fill ye up then the meas- 
ure of your fathers. 

33 Ye serpents, ye ^'getieration 
of vipers, how can ye escaipe the 
damnation of hell? 

34 t d Wherefore, behold, I 
send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes: and 

1 Thessaloniahfl 2. 16. e Chapfeot 8L 7; 12. 84. 

d Chapter 21. 34, 36 ; Luke 11. 49. 

33. Te serpents, ye generation of vi- 
pers — See our commentary on chap, 
iii, 1, The severity of our Lord's lan- 
guage is a precedent for rebuke, but no 
precedent for such authority and power 
of rebuke. He had a divine attribute 
to see the character as it was, and a 
divine authority to pronounce its na- 
ture, and a right to inflict punishment 
which no mere mortal has. 

Edw can ye escape the damnation of 
heUf — The question is sometimes the 
strongest mode of affirmation. Our 
Lord here means to assert that they 
cannot escape the damnation of hell. 
The word here used for hell is in the 
original Grehenna. 

These eight woes are reduced by 
Dr. Stier to the sacred number seven, 
as he considers the last as a simple' 
summation of the whole. 

Our Lord's Denunciation of Judg- 
ments AND DEFINITE FaRBWELL TO 

Jerusalem, 34-39. 

34. Wherefore — In consequence of 
all this wickedness. That is, inasmuch 
as you are thus reprobate, the following 
course of events will transpire: namely, 
messengers will be sent to you, but 
you will so treat them as to bring the 
full measure of wrath upon you. Be- 
hold, I send — Our Lord here assumes di- 
vine authority. It is he who sends the 
prophets, and wise men. and scribes of 
the New Testament. Prophets — Preach- 
ers, for as the word of God is a great 
prophecy of the world to come, so he 
who preaches it, truly prophesies. 
Wise men — Deep thinkers in divine 
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^8ome of them ye shall kill and 
crucify ; and ^some of them shall 
ye scourge m your synagogues, 
and persecute them from city 
to city : 
35 «fThat upon you may come 

e A Jta 5. 40 ; 7. 68, 59 ; 22. 19,— /Chapter 10.17 : 
Mark 10. 39 ; Acts 5. 40; 2 Corinthians 11. 24. 25. 

r things, and true doctors in theology. 

^ For though the pres^cher stands first in 
the kingdom of God, yet the man who 
deeply studies and understands the 
things of Grod has his place, and is truly 
sent of Christ into his Church, whethjer 
ordained or not. Scribes — ^Who hold 
the pen of the ready writer. How 
measureless the amount of good the 
Christian author has done since our 
Lord spoke these words. First, the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament ; 
then come the early fethers of the 
church; and then the Christian his- 
torians, essayists, and poets. Ye shall 
hill — ^A large share of the first preach- 
ers, thinkers, and writers of the Church 
were martyrs. 

Crucify — There is no recorded in- 
stance of martyrdom by crucifixion, 
unless we include the cases of our Lord 
and Peter, who is said to have been 
crucified with his head downwards. 
But of the many violent deaths of our 
Lord's first followers, comparatively 
few are recorded. 

35. Thai — In order that. This word 
depends upon the verbs kill, crucify, 
scourge, and persecute. Ye shall per- 
secute them as if with the purpose that 
all this wrath may come upon yor. 
This may be considered, however, a 
case where the inevitable effect is spoken 
•>f as the intended effect. AU the right- 
eous blood shed upon the earth — ^That is, 
righteous blood of the history and line 
of Israel. Our Lord is not speaking 
of righteous men, for instance, among 
pagan nations. This is shown by the 
fact that he speaks only of martyrs in 
the Old Testament pedigree, from Ahel 
to Zacharias. From the blood of right- 
eous Abel — ^Who was the first martyr. 
Blood of Zacharias — The last of the pro- 
jobets whose martyrdom is, according to 



all the righteous blood shed up- 
on the earth, ^from the blood 
of righteous Abel unto 'the 
blood of Zacharias son of Bara- 
chias, whom ye slew between 
the temple and the altar. 

ReTela^on 18. 2i. — h Genesis 4. 8; Be)>reiVB 
11. 4 ; 1 John 8. 12. i 2 Chronicles 24. 20. 81. 

the arrangement of the Hebrew canon, 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

There has been much discussion up- 
on the true identity of this Zechaiiah, 
inasmuch as the martyr in 2 Chron 
xxiv, 21, was the son of Jehoiada. But 
Jehoiada and Barachia are words of the 
same meaning. This Zechariah was the 
subject of Jewish legends, and it is not 
improbable, though there is no proo^ 
that in our Lord's day the one name was 
substituted for the other in ordinary 
discourse. The place where Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada was slain accords 
with the words of Jesus; and his dying 
exclamation, "The Lord require it," 
accords with the thought our Lord here 
expresses very strikingly. Jesus here 
couples the first and last of Old Testa- 
ment martyrs. 

Ye slew-— Out Lord here identifies 
them with the whole guilty line of the 
wicked party of Israel in all ages. A 
nation has its youth, its manhood, its 
age, its death. The vices and crimes 
of its earlier generations are often in- 
herited by its later. Punishment is 
often delayed until the crimes of 
whole ages are temporarily expiated. 
And this is in no way unjust. Each 
man may repent, and be saved in the 
world to come. But the nation must 
be publicly made an example of di- 
vine justice upon national crimes, con- 
tinued through a long series of years. 
And though the temporal punishment 
be commensurate with the guilt of 
their whole history, not a man reaUy 
suffers more than his own sins de- 
serve. 

Between the temple and the altar — ^Re- 
ferring to our ground plan of the tem- 
ple, the reader can designate the sacred 
locality between the Great Altar of 
burnt ofifering and the Holy Flags. 
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36 Venly I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this 
generation. 

37 ^O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, 
*and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would 
"*I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gather- 

k Luke 13. 34. 1 % Chron. 31 21. 

m Deut. 82. 11, 12. 

fc^^.^^^^— ■ I ■■ I. ■ ' ■. . ■ 

36. AU. . .v/pon this generation — ^And 
yet, had they repented, had this genera- 
tion turned to him, their Saviour, they 
might every man have been redeemed, 
whether or not their nation could have 
been saved from its national ruin. 
Thifl is shown in the pathetic declara- 
tion of the following verse. 

3*1. Thou that kiUest the prophets — 
Identifying the Jerusalem of the then 
present day with the Jerusalem of past 
ages. Bow often wovM J— The beauti- 
ful tenderness of this verse shows that 
the warnings of the previous verses are 
the language, not of human anger, but 
of terrible divine justice. Love, deep 
love, may dwell in the breast of the 
judg^ who pronounces the sentence of 
death. As a hen — ^A simple and beau- 
tiful image of tender protection. His 
wing would have protected them when 
the storm hovered or the enemy ap- 
proacdied. 

38. Totvr house is left. . .desolate — 
Jerusalem is pictured as a person whose 
habitation has been completely deso- 
lated and abandoned to the pillager. 
The house may be an allusion to the 
temple, in which indeed Jesus uttered 
the words. It is now not God's house, 
but your house. 

39. Ye shaM not see me — ^In the word 
ye Jesus still considers Jerusalem as 
being the same historical and national 
person through all ages. TiU ye — ^In 
▼our posterity in a future age. Blessed 
is he — The Ismguage by which the chil- 
dren in the temple recognized him as 
the Messiah. Psalm cxviii, 26. The 
meaziing of the whole is, that the Jews 
BhaU be converted to Christ as a race* 



eth her chickens * under fier 
wings, and ye would not ! 

38 Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate, 

39 For I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth, till 
ye shall say, ° Blessed is he 
that Cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 

n Psa. 17. 8; 91. 4. o Psa. 118. 26; 

chap. 21. 9. 

and doubtless Jerusalem as a city be 
restored, before the second coming of 
Christ. 

Thus does this most terrible of all 
discourses first soften to the language 
of tender pity, and at last dose with a 
valid promise. He could now bid Jeru- 
salem farewell; to that generation a 
final farewell. Yet not fibial to Jeru- 
salem, for she shall see his face again. 
But before that time one condition was 
foreseen as to be fulfilled. She should 
have acknowledged him as her true 
Messiah. How long the interval be- 
tween that conversion and that ad- 
vent, he does not say. In the pros- 
pective of the vast distance, the two 
events seem not now far apart. Yet 
long ages may intervene between the 
two. Jesus only declares that the 
latter shall not take place until alter the 
former. See note on xxiv, 14. 

Our Lord's pubUc ministry has now 
closed. He departs from the temple, 
in whose court he had delivered this 
last discourse of terror and tenderness, 
Henceforth he retires to the bosom of 
his own disciples to prepare himself 
for the sacrifice. 

There is a locality outside the wall 
which now encloses the grounds of 
the ancient temple, called, " The wailing 
place of the Jews." By paying for the 
privilege, the Jews of Jerusalem resort 
to this spot every Friday, and bewail 
the fall of their nation and temple. 
This scene of sorrow, mournfully illus- 
trates how truly their house is left unto 
them desolate. Yet it suggests the 
hope that Israel is preserveid for pur- 
poses yet uuiulfilled. 
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AND * Jesus went out, and 
departed from the temple: 
and his disciples came to him 
for to show him the buildings 
of the temple. 
2 And Jesus said unto them, 



a Mark 13.1; Lake 21. 5.- 



1 Kin. 9.7; Jet. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 
Taesday of Paulon Week. 

§ 118. — Jesus foretells the De- 
struction OP Jerusalem, and dis- 
tinguishes IT PROM the Final Judg- 
ment, 1-51. XXV, 1-30. 

1. Jesus went aui, and departed from 
the temple — It was probably near the 
close of the day. From the temple, 
where he closed the pathetic prediction 
of the desolation of Jerusalem at the 
end of the last chapter, he doubtless 
bent his course toward Bethany, over 
the Mount of Olives. And Ms disciples 
came to him — ^As he made a pause in 
his departure, probably they brought up 
before him, to call his attention to the 
magnificence of the temple. " Master, 
see," was their animated language, ac- 
cording to Mark, "what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here." 
And Luke notes how it was " adorned 
with goodly stones and gifts." The 
stones of many ancient structures are 
called Cyclopean, from their stupendous 
size ; and it is a matter of wonder and 
conjecture by what mechanism they 
were conveyed to the place they occu- 
py. Robinson measured stones in the 
ruins of Baalbec, Syria, one sixty-four 
feet and another sixty three feet eight 
inches in length. And the gifts in the 
sacred depository were, many of them, 
offerings of kings. Must then so noble 
a pile be destroyed? If compassion 
could have saved it, doubtless it would 
have been saved. But even divine ten- 
derness cannot save the incorrigibly 
impenitent. 

2. See ye not aU these things f — 0\\r 
Lord echoes back their own question 
Btill more emphatically. Not merely 
its stones and giils, but see its absolute 
whole. Shall not be 10 here one stone 



See ye not all these things? 
verily I say unto you, ^ There 
shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down. 

3 T" And as he sat upon 
the mount of Olives, *^the dis- 

26. 18 ; Mtc. 3. 12 ; Luke 19. 44. e Mark 13. 88. 

upon another — Every stone of (hat struc- 
ture, built as the second temple, was 
completely thrown down. Titus at first 
tried to save it ; but the decree of God 
was too strong for him. Later still 
Terenthis Rufus ordered its site to be 
furrowed with the ploughshare. Our 
Lord's prediction was thus fulfilled to 
the letter. Yet, as if to show that there 
was still some mercy for Israel for the 
fathers' sake, there are still some of the 
deep substructions of Solomon's origin- 
al temple which no ploughshare could 
reach, and which the malediction of our 
Lord passed untouched. Thrown down 
— Literally, separated from each other. 
Of the huge stones in the ruins of Baal- 
bec Dr. Thomson says: "The corre- 
sponding surfaces of these enormous 
stones are squared so truly, and polish* 
ed so smoothly, that the fit is most ex- 
act. I was at first entirely deceived, 
and measured two as one, making it 
more than a hundred and twenty feet 
long. The joint had to be searched for, 
and when found, I could not thrust the 
blade of my knife between the stones. 
What architect of our day could cut 
and bring together with greater sue* 
cess gigantic blocks of marble more 
than sixty feet long and twelve ^t 
square." 

3. Ashesaii upon the mount of Olives-^ 
We may suppose that toward the de- 
cline of Tuesday, of the Passion Week 
our Lord lingered upon the Mount of 
Olives, and his disciples, perhaps in re- 
spect for his evident depth of grht, held 
themselves at a distance from him. 
But as he arrives at the point where 
the prospect of the city and temple ia 
most unsorpafisably gorgeous he takes a 
lonely seat. The disciples — ^That is, his 
three special disciples, Peter, Jamei^ 
and John; and also Andrew, as we learn 
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ciples came unto him pri- 
vately, saying, ^Tell us, when 
shall these things be? and 



dlThesa. 



by Mark. Came unto Mm privately — 
That is, they dared to put the question 
to him apart from the rest. Yet we 
may well suppose that, before the dis- 
course itself was commenced, all the 
disciples gathered to hear its important 
announcement. Of the three evange- 
lists who narrate the discourse, Matthew 
alone, we think, was present ; and his 
report of it is by far the most complete 
and verbally exact. 

TeH us — In order to comprehend this 
much misunderstood discourse, we must 
first well understand the question which 
drew it forth. Matthew states it with 
most completeness. And as he puts it 
there are two questimis : the first is a 
aifnpkj and the second a compound one. 
The first is, WJien shall these things 
"bef The second asks. What shaU he 
ihe sign of the two events, (or one, as they 
.may be,) namely, thy coming, and the 
END OP THE WORLD? Here then are 
three points of inquiry ; namely, these 
THINGS, thy COMING, and the END of the 
World. 

In order to a fiill understanding of 
this most illustrious of prophecies, we 
require three things : 

First, That we may bo allowed to 
supply from one evangelist the omis- 
ftions by another of important passages, 
and allow the parts so suppUed to 
jnodify the meaning of the context which 
they supplement. Second, We must 
•dismiss all self - contradictory double 
ineaning in the words of our Lord. He 
»8poke of momentous matters about 
which poetry deals; he described ex- 
rdting events ; but he spoke prose and 
no poetry. He dehvered nought but 
literal descriptions. Third, . "We must 
make the meaning of the terms in the 
answer correspond with meaning of 
the terms in the question. The main 
terms or points of the questions, as we 
have already remarked, are three : 

A. These things. The disciples ask 
When shall these things be? By this 
phrase in the question, and ther^oro in 



what shaU be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the 
worid? 



5. 1, Ac. 



the answer, is clearly meant the events 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
which he had just spoken. 

He had just told them that the tem- 
ple shall be totally demolished, and of 
the events attendant upon that matter 
they ask, When shall th^se things be ? So 
in the discourse uttered an hour or so 
ago, (xxiii, 36,) he had said of the self- 
same events : " Yerily I say unto you, 
all these things shall come upon this 
generation." Just parallel to this is 
the celebrated verse 34 of this chap- . 
ter : " Verily I say unto you, this gen- 
eration shall not pass till all these 
THINGS be fulfilled." And so Luke 
xxi, 9 : " For these things must first 
come to pass, but the end is not by 
and by." 

B. Christ's coming was the second 
point of inquiry. There can be no 
doubt what it means in the question ; 
and, therefore, no doubt what it means 
in the answer. They meant to ask 
when would be his hteral bodily comr 
ing; and if our Lord did not play with 
words, he also meant by these words 
in his answer his second personal ap- 
pearing, and nothing else. And the 
word PAROUSIA, which the disciples 
used, never in the whole New Testa- 
ment signifies anything else than a 
bodily presence. And the destruction 
of Jerusalem is never implied by that 
term. Nor is Christ ever represented 
as coming at the destniction of Jeru- 
salem. In every instance, therefore, 
where the coming of our Lord is spo- 
ken of in this discourse, whether in 
the noun or verb form, common sense 
plainly dictates that the meaning should 
be the same, and the same as its mean- 
ing in the question, namely, the per' 
sonal coming of owr Lord at his second 
advent. 

C. The end. The disciples plainly 
ask about the end of the world. This 
our Lord plainly teaches will take place 
at his second advent, or parodsia. So 
the disciples imply. The same common 
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4 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, ®Take heed that 
no man deceive you. 

6 For ^many shall come in my 

• J!ph. 6. 6; CoL 2. 8, 18; 2 Thess. 2. 8; 
1 John 4. 1. 

sense suggests, that in each of the cases 
where the word occurs, it should mean 
the end of the world at the judgment 
day. 

"With these postulates, we hope to 
dear this discourse of aU artificial ob- 
flcurities. 

4. Jesus cmswered cmd said unto them 
^The discourse consists of three parts. 
The First is a description of the these 
THINGS of their first question, namely, 
the destruction of Jerusalem; at the 
same time distinguishing that event 
from the second cOMma of Christ, xxiv, 
4-42. 

Secondlyy Parabolic illustrations of 
the second coming, xxiv, 43-xxv, 30. 

Thirdly, A description of the judg- 
ment at the second coming, xxv, 31-46. 

It is with the first of these three 
divisions that all the difficulty arises. I 
suppose this whole division to consist of 
five paragraphs, in which the downfall of 
the city and state are described, and 
distinguished from the second coming. 

L A. caution not to confound the 
DBSTEUOTiON of the city with the end 
of the world, 4-6. 

n. The commotions and persecu- 
tions preceding the destruction of the 
city described, and then contrasted with 
the EVANGELIZATION of the world before 
the end, 1-14. 

III. A description of the trials of the 
siege, closing with a contrast between 
the COMING of the false Christs and 
the ADVENT of the true Christ, 15-27. 

lY. The PROLIXITY of the slaughter 
and captivity attendant upon, and 
through ages succeeding the destruc- 
tion of the city, described and contrasted 
with the suddenness of the end, 28-31. 
Luke xxi, 24. 

Y. tne easy calculability of the 
Approaching destruction of the city de- 
scribed, and then contrasted with the 
divine concealment of the knowledge 
of the end, 32-41. 



name, saying, I am Christ ; c^and 
shall deceive many. 
6 And ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars : see that 

/ Jer. 14. 14 ; 83. 21, S5 ; rer. SI ; John 6. 48. 
a Verse 11. 

Each one of these paragraphs, it ia 
seen, contains a description of the cir- 
cumstances of the destruction of the 
city, etc., terminating with some point 
of contrast with the end. 

It would greatly aid a proper under- 
standing of the contrast drawn by our 
Lord, if the first part of the discourse 
were printed in five separate para- 
graphs. Of the five paragraphs, the 
proper subject is the downfall of Juda- 
ism ; but each ends with a point of con- 
trast with the end. 

I. OuB Lord wabns them kot to 

CONFOUND JeBUSALEM'S DESTBTJGTIOM 
WITH THE END OP THE WOBLD, 4-6. 

4. IbJce heed thai no man deceive yoK 
— ^The disciples no doubt believed 1^ 
the time when Jerusalem would be 
destroyed would be the end of the workL 
That they had some doubt of this, ap- 
pears fix)m the fact that they embraced 
the two events in two separate quee* 
tions. Our Lord's first care was, to set 
them right, in this paragraph, upon that 
point. He therefore warns them, that 
no future false Christ should tempt them 
to believe that his second advent bad 
arrived ; and that no commotion should 
induce them to fear that tho end of tbe 
world was nigh. 

6. Saying, I am Christ — ^In regard 
to the historical fulfilments of the de- 
tails, consult our comments on Mark. 
But this caution clearly shows that it 
was of a literal coming which the dis- 
course is to treat, and not a figurative. 

Tbe caution appears in more ezpmd- 
ed form in the closing part of paragraph 
third, (verses 24^27,) and the same 
contrast is drawn. Surely no one can 
compare the two antitheses contained 
in verses 5 and 6 and in 24-27 without 
seeing that they contrast the same 
things, and that, therefore, the end in 
verse 6 is the coming of verse 27. 

6. Wars and rwmours of wars — Warp 
actually occurring, and wars rumoured 
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ye be not troubled : for all tJiese 
things must come to pass, but 
the end is not yet. 

7 For ^nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom: and were shall be 
£unines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes, in divers places. 

8 All these are the beginning 
cf sorrows. 

9 ^ Then shall they deliver you 
up to be afflicted, and shall kill 

AaOhron.lfi.6; I8a.l9. 2: Hag. 3.22; Zech. 

14. 13. i Chap. 10. 17 ; Mark 13. 9 ; Luke 21. 12 ; 

John 18. 20; Ig. 2; Acta 4. 2. 8; 7. 59; 12. 1, Ac.; 

as likely to take place. These things — 
These words are in italics, being added 
by the translators firom the parallel pas- 
sage in Luke. The phrase tJiese IMngs 
stands here in precise contrast with the 
tnd. The most obvious principles of 
interpretation require, as before stated, 
that this end in the answer should be 
the same as (he end in the question ask- 
ed but a moment ago. The meaning, 
BBoreover, is not that these troubles 
are not themselves the end ; but (what 
is important) that they are not the 
tribtdoHon which portends or precedes 
tlie end of the world. Our Lord de- 
nies tiiat these troubles will be follow- 
ed by the end. It was indeed a doc- 
trine of the Jews, as it is of Scripture, 
that a terrible tribuiaMon will precede 
the ooming of the Messiah. But our 
Lord forewarns them that these trou- 
bles, though they rnvsi he, as foreseen 
and predicted, yet they are not the true 
IribtUaHim that precedes the second 
advent, 
n. The commotigns PBECEDma the 

DESTBUOnON CONTRASTED WITH THE 
mLLENKIAL EVANGELIZATION PBEVIGUS 
VO THE END, 7-14. 

Our Lord farther cautions the dis- 
oiples that the ensuing troubles are 
not the tribulation preceding the end, 
from the &ct that the Gospel must have 
a universal sway before the world ends. 
Ohrist has not come into the world for 
nothing His Gkispel, his doctrines, and 
his religion, as well as his atonement, 



you] and ye shall be hated of 
all nations for my name's sake. 

10 And then shall many ^be 
offended, and shall betray one 
another, and shall hate one an- 
other. 

11 And ^many false prophets 
shall rise, and =* shall deceive 
many. 

12 And because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall 
wax cold. 

1 Pet. 4. 16 ; Rev. 2. 10, 13. k Chap. 11. 6 ; la. 57 : 

2Tim.l.l5; 4.10,16. 20h8p.7.15; ActB20.29; 

2 Pet 2. 1. m 1 Tim. 4. 1 ; yeraes 6. 24, 



are calculated for the world. And as 
the atonement is for all the race, so 
the preached Gk)spel is for all the world. 
Hence the disciples, in supposing that 
the end of the world was nigh at hand, 
and confounding the tribuiaMon of Jeru- 
salem with the tribulation that precedes 
the end of the world, were destrojdng 
the true length and breadth of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

1. For — Our Lord now proceeds to 
show what he means by saying that 
all tTiese ihvngs must be. Commotions 
will spring up, both moral and phys- 
ical 

8. Beginning of sorrows — Those more 
distant troubles and tribulations^ while 
they have no connection with the BKD 
of tiie world, are but the omens of the 
nearer catastrophe to the state and 
temple about which you have inquired. 

9. T?im shdU they deliver you vp-^ur 
Lord now proceeds to describe the per- 
secutions which they should sufifer in 
the propagation of the Gospel previous 
to the downfall of the Jewish power. 
Edted ofaU nations — ^Under the terrible 
slanders of their Jewish enemies, the 
early Christians were considered as 
atheists and devourers of children. 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, charges 
them with being enemies of the human 
race. AU nations — ^AU with whom you 
come into contact. 

10. Many — Many professing Christ- 
ians. There shall be apostades and 
scandals in tiie Church. 
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13 ^But he that shall endure 
unto the end, the same shall be 
saved. 

14 And this ® gospel of the 
kingdom PshaU be preached in 

n Chap. 10. 22; Mark 13. 13; Heb.8. 6,14; 
Rev. 2. 10. Chap. 4. 23 ; 9. 85. 

13. Shall endv/re unto the trnd — ^This is 
essentially the same end as is specified 
in the inquiry, namely, the eand of thA 
world. For he who endures through 
the day of his probation endures to 
the judgment day. ShxiU be saved — Not 
from the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
from the condemnation at the judgment. 
This is giving the words precisely the 
same meaning as in chap, z, 22, where 
see note. Luke here adds, in view of 
the persecutions described in this para- 
graph : " But there shall not a hair of 
your head perish." This cannot mean 
that none of them should be slain, for 
it is expressly said in verse 9, "They 
shall kill you." But the dying martyr, 
under the express guidance of Grod, and 
with the certainty that heaven sees it 
good, is not perishing. And the reason 
why the martyr does not perish, and 
why he may possess his soul in pa- 
tience, even in the midst of martyrdom, 
is given in the following verse, namely, 
his death is the source of triumph to 
the cause for which he chooses to die. 

14. Gospel of the kingdom — The doc- 
trines of Messiah's universal kingdom. 
ShaM he preached in all the world — ^In 

. all nations, and thereby the Messiah's 
universal kingdom, become universally 
acknowledged. Mark says the Gospel 
must be published among all nations. 
It is certainly difficult to study these 
various phrases. Gospel of the kingdom 
in aM the world — unto aU nations — 
among dU nations^ without seeing the 
necessity of bringing them into associa- 
tion with those many texts which de- 
scribe the conversion of the world to 
Christianity. Certainly the narratives 
of the travels of the apostles into distant 
countries, as late tradition has specified, 
are too scanty, if not too apocryphal, 
to be quoted as the fulfilment of this 
Ferse. For a mtness — ^Witness that all 



aU the world for a witness unto 
all nations; and then shall the 
end come. 

15 *When ye therefore shall 
see the abomination of desola- 



p Ronuma 10. 18 ; Coloarians 1. 6, S. 
fl^AIarkl3.U; Luke 2L 20. 

men might believe. John i, 7. Our 
Lord does not here say, as some con- 
strue his words, that the Grosp^ shall 
be preached for a witness a{iainst all 
nations, but to all nations. Assuredly 
God does not send the Gospel to 
increase men's condenmation. This 
would make it intentionally the poison 
rather than the bread of life. TTien shatt 
the end corns — ^What end? Unless our 
Lord answered very deceptively, he 
meant the end about which they inquir- 
ed, namely, the end of the world. Nor 
is it of the slightest consequence to 
argue that our Lord here does not say 
that all the world will be converted, and 
that its conversion will last a long mun- 
dane period. To describe the millennium 
is not his purpose. He alludes to it, in 
order to show his disciples that the trib- 
ulation of the destruction of Jerusalem is 
not the tribulation of the judgment; fw 
the predestined universal spread of the 
Gospel stands between them. The mil- 
lennium first, and then the second advent 

We may also add that there is a sort 
of perspective in prophecy. The nearer 
event, as in a painting, is drawn full 
size, but the more distant dwindles to a 
point. See note on xxiii, 39. 

On the whole, perhaps, all this para- 
graph is clear. Commotions and perse- 
cutions shall come, but these are not 
the tokens of the end. On the contrary, 
you shall be preserved from their power, 
that you may secure that universal Gos- 
pel diffusion for which the Church ia 
founded and suffers, and which lies be- 
tween the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world. 

in. a description op the tbial8 op 
the siege, closing with a c0ntba8t 
between the coming of the falsi 
Messiahs and the true lxghtning- 
like coming op the son of man, 16-8vr 

16. AbominaHon of desolaUon'^Tbo 
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tion, spoken of by 'Daniel the 
prophet, stand in the holy place, 
(■whoso readeth, let him under- 
stand^ 

16 Then *let them which be in 
Judea flee into the momitains : 

17 Let him ^ which is on the 
housetop not come down to take 
any throg out of his house : 

r Daniel 9. 27; U.81; 12. 11. 
8 Daniel 9. 23, 25. 

desolating abomination. The Roman 
army, which was an abomination as 
being pagan, and desoloMng as being 
conquering and devastating. Stand in 
the hoVy place — Luke says: ""When ye 
bhall see Jerusalem encompassed with 
armies." Mark says: ""When ye shall 
see the abomination, etc., stand where 
it ought not." The amount of the whole 
would be, that Christians must under- 
stand that the beleaguering of the city 
by the Bomans was a sign for flight. 
They must not for one moment cherish 
the hope of the false deluders, that the 
Jews would conquer. By the holy 
. place the temple is usually understood ; 
and such is its meaning here. 

Daniel the prophet — Our Lord here 
testifies agauist some who call them- 
selves Chnstians, and yet profess to 
doubt the authenticity of the prophe- 
cies of Daniel. Our Lord also author- 
izes us to hold the celebrated passage 
in Daniel ix, 27, as predictive of lus 
own times. ( Whoso readeth, let him un- 
derstamid) — This seems a warning of the 
evangelist to his Christian reader to 
note the admonition to escape. 

16. Let tliem which he in Judea — ^In 
the country and provincial towns and 
cities of Judea. "When they shall see 
the Roman army, with its eagles and 
idolatrous images of the emperor stand- 
ing at the very temple gates, let them 
know that the desolating abomination 
will soon be subduing and slaughtering 
in their own vicinity, and so let them 
escape to the mountains, where armies 
cannot follow them. Ecclesiastical his- 
rory informs us that no Christians 
perished in the siege of Jerusalem. 



18 Neither let him which is in 
the field return back to take his 
clothes. 

19 And "^woe unto them that 
are with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days ! 

20 But pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter, neither on 
the sabbath day : 

t ProY. 22. 8 ; Jer. 6. 1. u Beat. 2SL & 

« Luke 23. 29. 

"When the Roman general Cestius 
GaUus invested the city, and thus fur*- 
nished the sign for the Christians' flight, 
he again withdrew his armies, and 
thus, as if unconsciously overruled, gave 
the Christians full chance for escape. 
"Warned by our Lord, they fled to a city 
called Pella, beyond the Jordan, and 
survived to hand the Gospel to future 
times. 

11. On the housetop not come down 
— Our Lord is here stiU describing the 
troubles in the country, after the down- 
fall of the city. He is drawing vivid 
pictures of the pursuit of Jews by the Ro- 
mans by single instances and examples. 
For instance, many a man may be on 
the housetop when a pursuer arrives, 
and his best way is to rush down the 
stairs on the outside of the house with- 
out stopping to take anything from the 
inside. The stairs often also descended 
within, but near the porch so that the 
fugitive could escape without entering 
the rooms. Or he might escape by 
crossing neighbouring roofs. 

18. In the field. . .dothes — The labour- 
er may be at work in the field, and so 
sudden may be the rush of the foes 
upon him that he must escape in his 
Ught labouring dress. 

19. Woe. . .with child. . .give svck — 
Both the Jewish and the Christian fe- 
male. The former would find their 
sufferings redoubled in the miseries of 
their offspring; the latter would find 
redoubled the difficulty of escape. 

20. In the winter — Or season of storms, 
when you or your family may perish 
from the inclemency. On the Sabbath 
— The gates of Je^^osh cities weie shut 
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21 For ^then shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not smce 
the beginning of the world to 
this time, no, nor ever shall be. 

22 And except those days 
should, be shortened, there 
should no flesh be saved: *but 
for the elect's sake those days 
shall be shortened. 

23 ^Then if any man shall say 

«0 Daziiel 9. 26; 12. 1; Joel 2. 2. m laaiah 

66. 8, 9 ; Zech. 14. 2, 3 ; Romans U. S, 7. V Mark 

18.21; Lake 17. 23; 21.8. 

on the Sabbath, and so their flight might 
be arrested. Neh. xiii, 19-22. The 
Jews might hinder them by requiring 
them to travel no more than a Sabbath 
day's journey, which was but five fur- 
longs. 

21. Gfreat tribvMionj such as was not 
smce the beginning of the world — That 
is, in Jewish history. Yet the state- 
ment of Josephus would warrant a 
stronger interpretation than this. " Our 
city," says he, "of all those subjugat- 
ed to the Romans, was raised to the 
highest felicity, and was thrust down 
agam to the lowest depth of misery. 
For if the misfortunes of all from the 
beginning of the world were compared 
with those of the Jews, they would ap- 
pear much inferior in the comparison." 

It is important to note that this term 
" tribulation" covers, according to this 
verse, not merely the incipient parts of 
the down&ll, but its height and dose 
also. The "tribulation" which was the 
severest part of human history, must 
have been the severest part of the 
whole series of woes, and that was the 
late and latest stages. It is also evi- 
dent from the fact that the Roman 
eagles are already in the temple in the 
fifteenth verse, and the consequences 
of that decisive event are the subject 
of the verses following, including this 
twenty-first verse and farther. The 
tribulation is then a term embracing 
the whole process of the downfall and 
desolation of Jerusalem. 

22. Those days shovM he sJiortened — 
Tb&t ia, terminated. Prevented from a 



unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or 
there ; believe it not. 

24 For 'there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and 
shaU show great signs and won- 
ders ; insomuch that, »if i^ were 
possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. 

26 Behold, I have told you 
before. 

Deuteronomy 18. 1 ; ver. 5, 11 ; 2 Theasaloniapg 

9L 9. 10, 11; Revelation 18. 13. a John e. 87. 

10. 28, 29; Bomans 8. 28-80; 2 Timothy 2. 19. 

perpetual oontinuance. Shcmldno flesh 
be saved — Of the slaughtered Jewish 
nation. Bid for the decfs sake — ^For 
the sake of tiiie Christians among the 
Jews. This elect band were to be pre- 
served, in order that the Gospel mi^t 
be handed down to future ages. 

23-27. Our Lord now proceeds to 
^ve such warnings as should protect 
his followers firom being deluded hj 
&lse Christs, which should appew. 
Their coming would be on earth, while 
his next advent will be in the s^, like 
the lightnings flashing along the Ar- 
mament. 

23. Zo, Tiereis Christ — ^The notion that 
the coming of Christ would be at tiie 
destruction of Jerusalem, was liable to 
lead them to credit the false deliverers, 
by which the Jews were deluded in im- 
mense numbers to their own destructioiL 

24. Signs and wonders — Our Lord 
does not af&rm here that any of these 
signs and wonders would be truly mi- 
raculous. Jf it were jpassiftZtf— They 
would do it if they were able. Deceive 
the very elect — ^Who have been pre- 
viously forewarned by me, and are 
therefore beyond the reach of their de- 
ceptions. They are called dect^ as being, 
in consequence of their faith in Christ, 
most specially selected from the Jewish 
nation, to be saved from the general 
destruction. They were God's chosen 
ones, whom it was impossible for the 
juggling false Christs to deceive. 

25. Behold^ Jhave tcld you before — ^And 
therefore it shall be impossible to d&> 
ceive you, my elect. 
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26 Wherefore if they shall say 
xmto you, Behold, he is in the 
desert ; go not forth : behold, lie 
is in the secret chambers; be- 
lieve it not. 

27 **For as the lightning cometh 

h Luke 17. 24. 



26. Bdieve it not — For my second 
coming is not of this earthly or terres- 
trial nature. We may here remark, 
that if the following verse is to be in- 
terpreted allegorically, as many com- 
mentators at the present day interpret 
it, it could be no protection against 
the wiles of false Ghrists. If the com- 
ing were invisible or figurative, and 
might be fulfilled in the Roman armies, 
or in Titus, why not in some promising 
heroic Jewish deliverer in the midst 
of the siege. 

The contrast is between the personal 
coming of a false Christ and the per- 
sonal advent of the true Christ. The 
one would be earthly and lurking; the 
other celestial and lightninglike, from 
east to west. 

The common view would make the 
contrast lie between the coming of false 
Ghrists and the coming of the Roman 
armies I The former secret, the latter 
like lightning from heaven I 

2*1, As the lightning. ..out of east. . . 
tmto {he west — May we not suppose 
that the unspeakable splendour of the 
Son of man (constituting the visible 
ngrif as mentioned in verse thirtieth) 
will be suspended in the heaven dur- 
ing the entire of one revolution of the 
earth, so that its flash should extend 
from east to west, and be visible on 
all sides of the globe to the alarmed 
and watching nations ? "We thus dis- 
cover in this paragraph one more con- 
trast between the these things of the 
apostles' first question, and the end of 
the world as specified in the second 
question. 

rv. The contrast between the 

LENGTHENED CAXAMITIES OF THE JeWS 
THBGUGH AGES, AND THE SUDDEN CON- 
BUMMATION GP THE END, 28-31. 

After the tribulation of Jerusalem's de- 
etniotion, a long train of calamities fol- 



out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west ; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be. 

28 <^For wheresoever the car- , 
cass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together. 

o Job S9. 80; Luke 17. 37. 

lows till a later day of restoration. 
And then after the tribtUation of the 
later day the world shall be dissolved. 

28. For wheresoever the carcass is, there 
wiU the eagles — ^It is perfectly obvious 
that this verse stands in isolation, hay- 
ing no dear connection with what pre- 
cedes or follows. The for which com- 
mences this verse clearly refers to 
nothing in verse 27 ; while in our har- 
monizing below its reference is natural 
and convincing. 

We may suggest that this arises from 
the fact that the sentence is but a part, 
which Matthew has preserved, of a pas- 
sage which Luke presents more fiilly ; 
in which the long train of calamities 
which succeeds the downfall of Jeru- 
salem is briefly sketched, in order to 
present a contrast with the rapid con- 
summation of the end. 

I^ in the usual manner of the har- 
monists, we incorporate Matthew and 
Luke together in this passage, it will 
read thus : " There shall be great dis- 
tress in the land and wrath upon this 
people. And they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword ; for wheresoever the 
carcass is, there shall the eagles be 
gathered together. And they shall be 
led away captive into all nations, and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gren- 
tiles be fulfilled." On this passage we 
may remark, 

1. That it traces with great deamess 
the sad train of wars which succeed 
the ^^t?iese things^^ of the apostles* 
question. Massacres and slaughters 
there would be at various periods, wher- 
ever the Roman army could fir.d with 
its standard eagles a body of Jews, 
as an eagle finds a carcass ; the disper- 
sion through nations ; the subjection of 
Jerusalem until a time of latter-day 
restoration. 
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29 T ^Immediately afler the 

d Daniel 7. 11, 12. « Isaiah 13. 10; 24. 21, 23; 

Ezekiel 82. 7; Joel 2. 2, 10, 81; 8. 15; Amos 

2. The eagles are no doubt in some 
sense an allusion to the images of eagles 
which were upon the standards of the 
Roman armies. Yet not directly. It 
would be more correct perhaps to say 
that the adoption of the eagles by ar- 
mies for their standard, and the adop- 
tion of the term by our Lord to designate 
the pitiless enemy falling upon his prey, 
are founded in the same natural symbol. 
Yet the coincidence is of the most 
striking character. 

3. " Jerusalem shall be trodden down " 
is a phrase of the most abject subjec- 
tion ; but history furnishes its complete 
fulfillment. "Thetimes of the Gentiles" 
are the times of Gentile pre-eminence 
in the kingdom of God. It is the period 
of the more exclusive Gentile Ohurch- 
dom, lasting during the casting off of 
Israel until her restoration. 

4. This brings us to the very millennial 
threshhold, when Israel is restored, and 
ages of Gospel reign commence. These 
millennial ages terminate in the tribula- 
tion of those daySj and an immediate 
'judgment, as described in the twenty- 
nmth verse. 

5. This passage, as above harmonized, 
furnishes the first member of the con- 
trast of which the second member is 
furnished in verses 29-31. 

29. Immediately after t?ie tribulation 
of tJwse days — The words those days 
here refer to the latter days, implied in 
the passage in Luke above quoted, of 
which Matthew has preserved but a frag- 
ment. The those days of this verse, 
then, are the days of the great period 
of which the eagles and the ca/rcass in 
the preceding verse are a fragmentary 
symbol. This symbol is a broken label 
of the whole period between the down- 
fall and the advent, Luke supplying the 
condensed remainder of the label. The 
ayntrast lies between the slow expansion 
of that period and the suddenness of the 
advent to break and close it. Immedi- 
ately, suddenly, after the " tribulation" 
following the those days of the treading 
down of Jerusalem, and the fulness of 



tribulation of those days ® shall 

5. 20; 8. 9; Mark 13. 21; Luke 8L 96; Ads S. 90; 
Reyelation 6. 12. 

the Gentiles, shall the advent take 
place. 

"We have already shown that a tribu- 
lation before the judgment was a doc- 
trine of the Jews, as well as that of 
the Scripture. See the note on Mark 
xiii, 24^27. 

Thus the tribuHaMon and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the tribulation and 
judgment day^ are parallel if not mutu- 
ally typical. 

This view is sustained by the para- 
lei passage in Mark. His words are : 
" In those days, after that tribulation." 
This language is inconsistent with the 
idea that the judgment immediately 
succeeds the trilnuaMon of Jerusalem's 
downfall. 

The judgment is broadly described as 
being in those days after the Jerusalem 
tribulation. ■ The those days of Mark 
may, by perspective, be made to cover 
the entire time of the dispersion, as de- 
scribed by Luke. So Bengel, and so Mr. 
Wesley has rendered Mark's words. 
And we may here remark that the com- 
mon interpretation, which makes Mat- 
thew xxiv, 29 figurative, has no coimte- 
nance from Mr. "Wesley. His comment 
is thus on Mark xiii, 24: ^^But tn 
ihx)se days — "Which immediately preced- 
ed the end of the world. After thai 
tribulation — Above described.** "We may 
add that the translators of our version 
have omitted the word but or and be- 
fore the word " immediately " in Matt 
xxiv, 29. Combining then tiie words of 
both Mark and Matthew, we should 
have : " But in those days, after that tri- 
bulation — and immediatelv aft»r the 
tribulation of those days — the sun shall 
be darkened, " etc. The whole contrast, 
then, of the paragraph would be as fol- 
lows : "There shall be great distress in 
the land, and wrath upon this people. 
And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, for wheresoever the carcass ia 
there shall the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. And they shall be led away 
captive into all nations ; and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the GentileSi 
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until the times of the Grentiles be fulfil- 
led. But in those days after that trib- 
ulation, and immediately after the trib- 
ulation of those days, ^all the sun be 
darkened, and the moon," etc. 

This precise verbal adjustment, how- 
ever, of Matthew and Mark, though 
apparently satisfactory, need not be in- 
sisted upon as necessary to our inter- 
pretation of the general passage. 

Those who find it difficult to extend 
our Lord's discourse over "a chasm" of 
centuries may be aided by the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Our supplementary note, p. 301, 
shows that the leap of thought and lan- 
guage over the chasm of time to the 
judgment day is required in a whole 
class of passages ; and will show, too, 
the principle upon which the leap is 
taken. 

2. Our Lord's words were intention- 
ally susceptible of expansion and con- 
traction so far as time was concerned, 
on the very principle that the true ex- 
tension of time was even to himself 
unknown. He specifies events, not 
periods; events of unknown duration. 
How long or short should be the "faU 
by the edge of the sword," or the " cap- 
tivity among all the nations," or the 
"times of the Gentiles," or the later 
"tribulation of those days," or the 
time in which the "gospel should be 
preached to all nations" before the final 
tribulation, he does not say. ^^Imme- 
diately after" this train of events the 
advent will take place ; but the length 
of that train, like the whole scale of 
ante-judgment chronology, is profess- 
edly unknoion. 

29-31. We have obviously here a 
picture of the visible phenomena of the 
heavens, etc., at the visible appear- 
ance of Christ to judgment. As this 
whole passage has been ivllegorically in- 
terpreted, not only by Universalist com- 
mentators, but, what is much to be re- 
gretted, by many orthodox, we remark : 

First. This entire passage (29-31) is 
evidently the fore part, of which xxv, 
31-46 is the after part. Printed to- 
gether, they are one continued narra- 
tive. They are both of a piece. They 
are one picture of one transaction, to be 



encased in the same frame. If either 
is figurative both are figurative. If 
either is literal both are UteraL See 
more fiiUy, comment on xxv, 31-46. 

Secondly. This passage (29-31) em 
braces some six particular events: 1. 
The visible firmamental convulsions ; 2. 
The sign of Christ's coming; 3. The 
visible Judge ; 4. The consequent wail- 
ing of the tribes of the earth ; 5. The 
angels with the trumpet sound ; 6. The 
gathering of the elect. None of these 
things took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, nor any literal events wor- 
thy to be described in these terms. 

Thirdly. The contenders for a figura- 
tive interpretation quote instances of 
similar language, as they think, used 
in the Old Testament figuratively, as 
Isaiah xiii, 9; Ezekiel xxxii, ,7. JBut 
these passages are very poor parallels 
indeed; they simply describe an ob- 
scuration of the heavens, such as 
takes place when smoke or vapour fills 
the concave, as at an earthquake, or 
conflagration of a great city. Such 
passages present at best but the first 
of the above six particulars. In fact, 
they are far from filling out that. These 
false parallels describe an obscuration 
of the heavens; the present passage, 
a sensible convulsion of earth and 
heaven, with an outline of specific, and 
peculiar events. Let any one study 
the clear specific import of the last five 
of the six particulars, (of which the 
first is a comparatively unimportant 
prelude,) and say whether anything in 
the supposed parallels quoted from the 
prophets at all meets this case. These 
five particulars are plainly an organic 
part with xxv, 31-46. 

Fourthly. The suddenness of the 
event described in this passage is the 
entire point illustrated by 36-51. The 
suddenness of the judgment advent is 
one of the points frequently asserted in 
the New Testament. But the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was not a sudden, but 
a very slow, long foreseen, well fore- 
warned event There was no sudden- 
ness or surprise about it. The war 
slowly approached ; the city was grad- 
ually surrounded with an overpowering 
force; post after post was painfbUy 
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the sun be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shak- 
en: 

30 'And then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heav- 

y Daniel 7. 13. g Zechariah 12. 15. h Chap. 

16. T\ Mark 13. 26; Rev. 1. 7. 

takeu, and there was no particular day 
on which the downfall could be dated. 
We might lay it down as a canon of in- 
terpretation, that whatever expresses 
slow and protracted process is to be 
applied to the destruction ; but what- 
ever expresses the sudden and the un- 
forewamed is to be applied to the 
advent. 

Fifthly. Some commentators defend 
the allegorical interpretation by finding 
here what they call a double sense. 
Both great events they think are de- 
scribed in the same language. Now 
we admit that prophecy does sometimes 
describe one event in terms that allu- 
sively picture another event. But the 
language ought in such case, when re- 
duced to literality, not to express false- 
hood. Now if this passage describes 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it does 
contradict the truth of history. It de- 
Bcribes it as a sudden incalculable event. 
History contradicts such prophecy. 

Sixthly. If this passage be figurative, 
where do we find a Uteral description 
of the judgment day ? If this be poetry, 
where is the prose of the matter? 
What passage describes or announces 
that event which may not be with equal 
propriety reduced to figure ? This may 
not be an argimient to the truth of the 
case; but it is an argument to the 
consistency of interpreters who believe 
in a judgment day, and yet reduce its 
strongest proof-text to a mysticism. 

Seventhly. We have shown in our 
note on verse 21 that the term tribvla- 
Hon covers the entire period of Jewish 
downfall. But the firmamental phe- 
nomena were after that tribulation, and 
were no part of it, and had no connec- 
tlon with it, except to be some time 



en: ^ and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, ^and they 
shall see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. 

31 ^And he shaU send his an- 
gels *with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather 

i Chap. 13. 41; 1 Corinihians 15. 52; 1 The8B.4.18. 
1 Or, vriih a trumpst and a ffr€at90ie«^ 

subsequent to it. For Mark says that 
those phenomena take place " in those 
days which are after that tribulation." 
They do not commence until a while 
after the tribulation has passed away. 
See note on Mark xiii, 24r-21. This I 
take to be demonstration. 

The swn he darkened — ^These firma- 
mental appearances are optically pic- 
tured as seen by the eye of the hu-. 
man spectator. These phenomena are 
visible previous to the sign of the Judge, 
which is described in the next verse. 
As that great event is to be attended 
by the conflagration and renovation of 
the earth, (2 Peter iii, and Rev. zz,^ so 
the organic convulsions and ezhala^tiODS 
of the globe will darken the skies. To 
the eye of the spectator on the rocking 
earth the staff's shaU^ optically, fall from 
heaven; and the ocular firmamental fix- 
tures or powers of the heavens shaU be 
shaken. The real motion is upon the 
earth; the apparent motion in the ap- 
parent firmament. 

30. J%€ sign — ^The token, the visible 
glory preceding the distinguishable per- 
son of the Son of man. The sign of 
his presence will appear before the out' 
line of his form can be descried. Tribes 
movim because they see him, for his 
person soon becomes visible after the 
pomp of his glory has announced him. 

31. Semd his angels — To call the nar 
tions before his throne, where on dif- 
ferent sides they all appear before him. 
25-32. Angels are ever described as 
attending the judgment presence. Matt 
xiii, 40; Rev. i, 1; 1 Thess. iv, 16L 
Gather, . . his elect — Separately, in a g^ 
rious resurrection order, both living and 
dead, at Christ's right hand. After- 
ward the wicked are in like 
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together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven 
to the other. 

32 Now learn *a parable of 
the fig tree ; When his branch 



ibLuke 



taken, perhaps by evil angels, to the 
left of the judge. The separation will 
be awfully sudden, as described in 
verses 40, 41. From the fov/r winds — 
The ancient mode of describing the en- 
tire globe was by the number four ; as 
the earth was held to consist of four 
quarters, to be subject to the fov/r points 
of compass, from which the fou/r wmds 
blowing are so called. 

Thus the grand prelude is prepared, 
to be continued and consummated at 
chap, xxv, 31-46. 

But before proceeding to that finish- 
ing of the picture, our Lord pauses to 
Illustrate what he has given, by para- 
bolic images. In the remainder of this 
chapter, in contrast with the slow ap- 
proach of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he illustrates the imexpectedness of 
the advent to a revellmg world by 
the parallel of the flood; its suddenness 
to the revelling individual by the par- 
able of the dnmken servant. In the 
next chapter he illustrates its inflexible 
suddenness to the sleeping dead by the 
tSMmibermg virgms; its graduated jus- 
tice to each man's character by the 
talents; and then, closing chapter xzv, 
does the end come. 

V. — ^Thb OALOULABnirrr of the de- 

BTEUCnON AND DOWNFALL CONTRAST- 
XD WTTH THE INCALCULABLB SUDDEN- 
NESS OF THE END, 32-41. 

This paragraph is divisible into two 
halves, namely, 32-35 and 36-41, which 
lie in contrast against each other. The 
two subjects in antithesis are these 
thutghs, on one side, and that day and 
HOUR, on the other. The matter of con- 
trast is that the former is a slow and 
graduated process^ in which one step 
presages the other to the close ; the 2a^ 
fer is a sudden, unwarned evemt^ of which 
liie subjects hnew not vmUl it came. The 
Sormer is illustrated mamly by the fig- 
tieei slowly maturing into its summer 



is yet tender, and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is 
nigh : 

33 So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know 



ai. 20. 



ripeness; the laMer by the flood in- 
stantly descending upon its unsuspect- 
ing victims. 

The former half paragraph is histori- 
cally true of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. It was forewarned and indicated 
at every step ; and so gradual was the 
process that no particular day or 7wv/r 
can be assigned to it. The latter half 
paragraph is as distinctively in accord- 
ance with all prophecy of the judgment 
day. It hardly seems necessary for us 
to prove here that suddenness, like a 
thief in the night, is the uniform attribute 
ascribed to that event. We should 
suppose it equally unnecessary to show 
how opposite is the illustration drawn 
from the fig tree. 

32. A parable of the fig tree — More 
literally. Learn the parable from the fig 
tree. The fig is a native product of the 
East, and grows in spontaneous plenty 
in Palestine. In a warm climate firuit 
forms a very large proportion of cus- 
tomary food, and hence the fruit tree is 
a favourite source for illustration. Our 
Lord spoke this upon the Mount of Olives, 
where fig trees were growing all round 
him. He was near to Bethphage, (or 
Fig-ville,) so called, probably, from the 
abundance of this product. It was now 
about the twenty-third day of March, 
and though the time of figs was not yet, 
the trees were doubtiess beginning to 
verify the words by opening signs of 
the season. Dr. Thomson, on sight of a 
fig tree leafing forth March 21, explains 
its maturity from the fact that it was in 
a sheltered spot, where summer comes 
early. Bramk is yet tender — ^By the 
rising of the sap from the roots, render- 
ing the branch succulent. Putteth forth 
leaves — The fig tree puts forth no visible 
blossom; the fruit should accompany 
the mature leaf. 

33. These things — The tJiese ihing^ 
specified in the apostle's question, ver. 3. 
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that '''it is near, even at the 
doors. 

34 Verily I say unto you, "^This 
generation shall not pass, till all 
these things be fulfilled. 

35 »* Heaven and earth shall 

I James 5. 9, 2 Or, Tie. m Chapter 16. 28; 

23. 36: Mark 13. 30; Luke 21. 32. n Psalm 

102. 26 ; Isaiah 51. 6 ; Jeremiah 31. 35, 36 ; chapter 

Jt is near — There is no supplied antece- 
dent to this it. The meaning, however, 
is plain. "When ye see the train of ca- 
lamitous events passing successively 
before your eyes, know that the ruin 
which is included in the train is near. 
At the doors — Like the Roman at the 
portal of the temple. 

34. This generation shaM not pass tiUaXL 
THESE THINGS he fiUJUledr— This celebra- 
ted verse has been quoted by many or- 
thodox expositors, indeed by their great 
body in modern times, to show that 
all the events named in the discourse 
thus far take place in that generation. 
Certainly this cannot be true of Luke 
xxi, 24, for the events of that verse did 
not transpire during that generation. 
"We trust that we have made it plain 
that the tJiese things of this verse are 
simply the answer to the tJiese things 
inquired about by the disciples in verse 
third. They ask when tJiese things shall 
be. He is now prepared to answer: 
TJiese things shaM he before this present 
generation passes. But the tJiese things 
of the question only comprehend the 
overthrow of the city and temple. This 
is identical with the these things of the 
thirty-third verse. 

Precisely parallel to this verse is 
chapter xxiii, 36: "Yerily I say unto 
you, aU these things shall come upon this 
generation.^' And by the these things of 
that verse plainly were meant the de- 
struction of the city and state. And 
this parallelism, it might be remarked 
by the way, goes to show the incorrect- 
ness of the interpretation which some 
have adopted, by which the word gen- 
eration is made to signify race. "Were 
it to signify race, what race is indicated 
by this race ? It might mean the human 
race^ or the Jewish roice^ or the Ghris- 



pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away. 

36 1 «But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, Pbut my 
Father only. 

5. 18; Mark 13. 81; Luke 21. 83; Hebrews 1. U. 
o Mark 13. 32; Acts 1. 7; 1 Thessalonians 6. 2; 
2 Peter 8. 10. p Zechaiiah 14. 7. 

tians, as Dr. Clarke supposes ; and thus 
we are thrown into a state of perfect 
vagueness. But this rendering of the 
word has met with but little &vour 
among scholars. 

Of the overthrow of the temple, the 
disciples ask: ""When shall these 
THINGS be ?" Of that same event the 
Lord repUes, after giving its fbll attend- 
ant details : " This generation shall not 
pass till all these things be fulfilled." 

35. My words shaU not pass — ^That is, 
his predictions of the catastrophe so 
early as in that generation. Not only 
woidd the temple, Jerusalem, the Jew- 
ish state pass away, but even heaven 
and earth would pass rather than his 
prediction faiL 

36. Bttt — ^Li contrast to this approach- 
ing and calculable catastrophe, (^thai 
day and hour — The word day is a piinute- 
ly specified point of time ; tie word Jun^ 
is more specific still. Knoweth no man^ 
Our Lord here will indicate even his 
own ignorance of the time of the judg- 
ment day. What wonder, then, that his 
inspired apostles should confess an equal 
ignorance I See supplemtary note to 
next chapter. Prof. Owen says that, as 
man, Jesus might be as ignorant of the 
day and hour of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem as of the judgment day. But 
unfortunately there was no day or how 
to that destruction which could be ig- 
nored. It was a diffusive series. Our 
Lord, however, could be ignorant dt 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 
only as he was ignorant of every fiituie 
event; and so it would follow that he 
was ignorant of the judgment day only 
as he was ignorant of every fiituie 
event. But that view stands in poeitiTd 
contradiction to the solemn empbaaa 
with which it is the clear purpoee of 
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SI But as the days of Noah 

were, bo sbaJl also the coming of 
the Son of man be. 

38 iFor as in the days that 
were before the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying 
and. giving in marriage, untQ 
the day that Koah entered into 
the ark, 






i: lAkfl U. »' 



39 And knew not until the 
flood came, and took thent all 
away ; so Bhall also the coming 
of the Son of man be. 

40 'Then shaU two be in the 
field; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. 

41 Two women, ahaU be 
grinding at the mill; the one 



Pe^nS. ».— 



Hub Tei«e to affirm Uiat the judgmeQl 
day is unknown to OTery being below 
God the Father Alnughty. 

For reply W the arguineiit drawn from 
Hub pos&age against the divinity of 
Christ, Bee Mark liii, 32. 

37. Days of Not — Noah. The same 
iUastralJon is used in 2 Pet. iii, B, 6, and 
the paraHeUam aiiowB that it ia the 
judgment day alone that is Che present 
auliject. Coming of the Soa of man — 
The word Cfnntiif here iapormma, which 
we hold in all cases in the New TOBtfl^ 
ment to signi^ a bodily prt 
guddenness of the flood her 
trast with the graduality of the leafing 
ftffth of the fig tree. We are utterly at 
a loss to comprehend the mterpretation 
which would hold the com 

ing of the Son of man m 
theBe(3Tand38)Ter esnot _= 

to he identical w h the ' 

ooming of the Son of man 
in verses 27, 30 and 46 
and with chap xxv 13 
and 31, 

38. £}ffiiijj and d nJcmg 
— That is, were go ng on n 
tlte regulikr and unauspect 
Ing current of life Ma 
Tying and giving n ma 
llagi — Eipecting a distant 
pOBteritj. Thewo dsdonot 
necessarily imply spei, al 
wickedness, but pe foot se 
cnrity, anlicipalSng no com 

iag doom. Pn the day , 

— NsiTowing the Qme to a 
poinl No such day of uneipecled and 
■urpriamg doom came to Jerusalem or 
the Jewish state. Sever did a city or 
Wtkni die more truly by inehes. There 

Yot. L— 19 



was DO day of ruin, no hoar of bm- 

Thus far the unagery has illustratod 
the judgment Burprise upon the mass of 
mankind. Two images now, in the two 
foUowing yeraes, jlluatrato the surprise 
upon individuala. 

40. Then shaU twabein IhefiddSee 
comment on verse 31. The suddenness 
of separation at the judgment day is 
here most Btrikingly described. Tibo 
— One is a Christian, the other is a 
sinner. The holy angels come and 
snatoh one, to bear hirn to the right 
hand of Christ. The other is leO, to 
be borne by evil angels to his doom at 
the left hand. 

il Jieo women — A smular image m 




regard to the female ei, for both BhaE 
al£e pass the judgment test. Griiiding 
at the miB—'a^ was ground antiently 
between two Btonea, .one bemg laid ug- 
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fihall be taken, and the other 
kft. 

42 ^ "Watch therefore ; for ye 
know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. 

43 ^But know this, that if the 
good man of the house had 
known in what watch the thief 
would eome, he would have 
watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken 
up. 

9 Cliap. 25. 18 ; Mark la 83 ; Luke 21. 36. 1 Luke 

£2. 39 : 1 Thess. 5. 2; 2 Pet 3. 10 ; Rev. 8. 3 ; 16. 15. 

on the other to crush the grain between 
them by friction. The stones were 
often turned by women. 

42. Watch tlverefcre. . .Lord doth come 
^-The same comzTi^ as in verse 39. They 
must not be like the world in the time 
of the flood, slumbering and revelling; 
but watch, for it will be a sudden event. 

42-51. As the image of the flood 
illustrates the suddenness of the second 
coming to the careless world, so the 
image of the householder and the 
waiting servant illustrates its sudden- 
ness to the careless inddviduoL Dr. 
Owen remarks that "here is an easy 
transition from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem to the judgment day." It would 
certainly puzzle any . commentator to 
do, what he does not attempt, namely, 
show that the coming of the Lord in 
verse 42 was not the same as in verse 
44, or to show that both were not the 
same as in verses 39, 37, 30, and 27. 
It would puzzle him to show what 
common sense there is in making our 
Lord's answer talk about a different 
coming from the disciples' question. 

43. Good man of t}ie house — That is, 
householder simply. The word good 
implies here no moral character. In 
what watch — If the hmtseholder had 
had been warned, as you are warned, 
that the thief would come. Espec- 
ially ho would watch if he knew at 
what watch of the night. Entire life is 
the hoiu" of probation. It is the watch 
time in which you are to be on the 
aJert for the coming of the Son of man. 



44 '^ Therefore be ye alsa 
ready: for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man 
cometh. 

45 ^ Who then is a faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord 
hath made ruler over his house- 
hold, to give them meat in duer 
season ? 

46 7 Blessed is that servant, 
whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing. 



vChap. 29. 13; 1 Thess. 6.6. 
A<^ 20. 28 : 1 Cor. 4. 2 ; Heb. 8. 5. 



Lake 1142; 
i^ReT.16.15. 



44. Therefore he ye cdso read/if — ^As, 
like the householder, ye know not at* 
what hour, or at which wateb, the spoil- 
er will come, so all the night is watch 
time. Be ye, like the hov[s^holder, at 
all time ready. For the IndiTidtud death' 
is the virtual coming of the So^ of man. 
Not that the coming of the Son of matf 
here is death, nor trolj to be identified 
with death ; but the being on the waixik 
for judgment is pressed instead of the 
being on the watch for death, inasmuch 
as death iff nothing but a passage ta' 
judgment. If a man live in prepara- 
tion for judgment he is lA preparation' 
for death. Death is simply a transitionr 
into the world where retribution reigns, 
and where the virtual judgment throne 
of Christ is in spirit continually m 
session. 

45. Servant — Our Lord now slightly 
changes the image from a householder 
watching for the diie^ to a servant wait- 
ing for his master. 

The femily here is properly the Church 
of God, considered as a great congrega- 
tion, through all ages, waiting for fiie 
coming of Christ. It is that Church of 
all ages to whom he said of the Lord's 
supper : " Ye do show forth the Lord's 
death until he come." The servcmi 
seems to be more specially the vninistry 
of Christ through the ages; to whom' 
he said : " Lo, I am with you imtil the 
end of the world." 

46. When he cometh'^Tlo the jiid^ 
ment, the same coming aa verses 3, 27| 
29, 30, etc. 
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47 Verily I say unto you, That 
he shall make him ruler over 

all his goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant 
fihaU *say in his heart, My lord 
delayeth his coming ; 

49 And shall begin to smite 
his fellow servants, * and to eat 
and drink with the drunken ; 

50. The Lord of that servant 
shall °come in a day when he 
looketh not for A^m, and in 

m Ohairter 25. 21, 23; Luke 22. 29. a Deuter- 
onomy 15. 9; 2 Kiags 5. 26; John 13. 2; Acts 5. 8. 
»1 Samuel 2. 13. U; Ezekiel 34. 8; Philippians 

41. Rvkr over aU his goods — Simply, 
the image of the favour of his master, 
drawn from the custom of appointing a 
competent or favourito servant to be 
head steward, as was Joseph in the 
house of Potiphar. 

48. My lord delayeth his coming — 
There is a clear allusion to the coming 
of Christ to judgment implied under aU 
these symbolical expressions of its con- 
ceptual nearness, yet real distance. 

49. ShaU begin to smite— The lan- 
guage is taken from the disposition of 
servants to be unruly and fighting in 
the long absence of their master, especi- 
ally if all sense of responsibility is for- 
gotten. In different ages of the ciiurch 
popes and prelates have tyrannized over 
their fellows, as if they were never to be 
called by the Lord to account for their 
doings. Because sentence was not 
speedily executed by the immediate 
earning of the Son of man, they set 
themselves to do all manner of evil. 

61. Cvt him asunder — Separating per- 
haps head from body ; or, in the ancient 
mode, sawing asunder. Portion — Or 
{dace. Hypocrites — Because he was a 
false servant to his Lord. 

^CHAPTER XXy. 
TncMlay of Paarion Week. 

JParablb op the Ten Yraoms, 1-13. 

In the parable of the waiting servant, 
who said, " My lord delayeth his coming," 
In the last chapter, our Lord had hinted 
the idea that the real time of his coming^ 



an honr that lie is not awai^ 
of, 

51 And shall 3 cut him asunder, 
and appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites: *^ there 
shaU be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THEN shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lamps, 

8. 19; Jude 12. o Proverbs 99. 1; 1 Thcesalo- 

nians d. 2, 3; Revelation 8. 3. 3 0r« out him 

itff. d Chapter 8. 12; 25. 80. 

though veiled under terms of inunediate- 
ness, might be more distant than the 
words literally expressed. The present 
parable brings that intimation into a 
more prominent view. The virgins who 
deep while the bridegroom tarrieth^ are 
the generations of mankind who slumber 
in death, waiting for the judgment day. 
This parable, therefore, states the rela- 
tion of death to the juagment. "We are 
not so much to prepare for death as to 
prepare for the judgment ; since pre- 
paration for judgment is preparation for 
death. Although the Son of man may 
come while we are living, he may not 
come until we have slumbered for ages 
the sleep of death. But if we have not 
the oil of the grace of Gfod in the lamp 
of our heartSj there will be no remedy 
at the final day. Hence preparation for 
judgment must be made before death ; 
and preparation for judgment .is prepa- 
ration for death ; and preparation for 
death is preparation for judgment. 

1. Thm — At the judgment day. Ihn 
virgins — Ten unmarried females. The 
fact that they are called virgins does 
not imply that they represent a holy 
character. The word simply means 
maidens^ and such are selected because 
such performed the illustrative part in 
weddmg performances. Hence they 
may be considered as representing all 
probationary human beings. The num- 
ber ten is selected as probably the usual 
number of bridesmaids; as it seems 
that ten was a usual number Qi€ '^^^ysKRiii' 
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and went forth to meet •the 
bridegroom. 

2 ^And five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. 

3 They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil 
with them : 

a Eph. 6. 29, 30; Rev. 19. 7; 21. 3. 9. 
dChap. 18.47; 22.10. 

Bion lamps. Went forth. . .bridegroom 
— ^The bridegroom, with his bride, is 
coming from her residence to his, where 
the nuptials will be performed. The 
ten maidens or virgins are to be met 
either at his house or some position in 
his route home. 

2. Five. , .wise. . .five. . .foolish — As 
their conduct demonstrated. This is not 
to be taken as an indication of the com- 
parative number of the saved and the 
lost. 

3. Lamps — Eabbi Solomo is thus 
quoted by "Wetstein : " It was the cus- 
tom in the land of Ishmael to bring the 
bride from the house of her father to 
that of her husband in the night time ; 
and there were about ten staffs ; upon 
the top of each was a brazen dish, con- 
taining rags, oil, and pitch, and this 
being kindled formed blazing torches, 
which were carried before the bride." 

4. (HI in their vessefe— Each virgin 
besides her lamp, or rather torch, had an 
oil can with which to replenish the lamp. 

5. The bridegroom ta/rried — While the 
judgment day remained in the distance. 
It is a view on which the New Testament 
is emphatic, and which false interpreta- 
tion at the present day has very much 
obscured, that the final judge is ready, 
is waiting, is on the point of coming, 
and so is to be expected, to be looked 
for, to be prepared for. 

They all slumbered and slept — The 
living wait for the Son of man in life; 
the dead in death. 

The following extract from Ward's 
View of the Hmdoos will in some de- 
gree illustrate the circumstances of 
this parable : " At a marriage the pro- 
cession of which I saw some years 
8go^ the bridegroom came from a dis- 
cancef and the bride liyed at Seram- 



4 But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 

5 While the bridegroom tar 
ried, ^they all slmnbered and 
slept. 

6 And at midnight *^ there was 
a cry made, Behold, the bride- 



« 1 ThesB. 5. 6. d Glu4>. K SL 

1 Theas. 4. 16. 

pore, to which place th^ bridegroom toot 
to come by waier. After waiting two 
hours, at length, near midnight^ it was 
announced, as if in the very words of 
Scripture, ^Behold the bridegroom comethf 
go ye out to meet him,^ All the persons 
employed now lighted their lamps, and 
ran with them in their hands to fJl up 
their stations in the procession ; some of 
them had lost their lamps, and were un- 
prepared, and it was then too late to seek 
themt .and the cavalcade moved forward 
to the house of the bride, at which place 
the company entered a large and splen* 
didly illuminated area before the house, 
covered with an awning, where a great 
multitude of friends, dressed in their best 
apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a 
friend and placed upon a superb seat in 
the midst of the company, where he sat 
a short time and then went into the 
house, the door of which was imme- 
diately shut and guarded by sepoys. I 
and others expostulated with tlie door- 
keeper, but in vain. Never was I 
so struck with our Lord's beautiful 
parable as at this moment. * And the 
door was shut I' I was exceedingly 
anxious to be present while the mar- 
riage formulas were repeated, but was 
obUged to depart in disappointment." 

In this case the nuptials took place 
at the bride's house ; in the case of the 
parable at the bridegroom's ; as appears 
from the foolish virgins being excluded 
by him. Yerse 12. 

6. At midnight — ^In the very depth 
of the shades of time. This slumber by 
no means implies the unconsciousness 
of the souls of the dead. It implies 
that the day of probationary life baa 
completely closedl Those who sleep 
with the oil in their lamps aie hapfgr* 
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croom cometh; go ye out to 
meet him. ^ 

7 Then all those virgins arose, 
and ® trimmed their lamps. 

8 And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil j for our 
lamps are ^gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, say- 
ing, Not so; 'lest there be not 
enough for us and you : but go 

« Lake 12. S5. ^1 Or, ffoino (mi. — -/PBahn 

9 Luke 13. 25. 

Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours ; 
and their works of faith and repentance 
follow them into the future, to render 
them blessed. Rev. xiv, 13. To them 
the judgment day will not seem distant; 
for it will not be tedious waiting, though 
that day is to be the full consummation of 
their bliss. Ages will be but as mo- 
ments. As in some dear and beautifril 
atmospheres distant objects seem near 
at hand, so in the blessed air of the 
paradise of pure spirits the coming of the 
Judge, though it should be ages on ages 
distant, is, in full accordance with the 
phrases of Scripture, close at hand. To 
the restless spirits of the wicked it will 
be distant when their mind's eye looks 
over the vast length of unrest to be en- 
dured before that day ; but it will even 
to them seem terribly near when they 
contemplate the terrors of the day itself 
and the woes that shall follow. TJiere 
toaa a cry made — "Bj the narrative 
which we have given from Mr. Ward, it 
may be supposed that this cry was an 
denary fact at weddings; and so may 
be considered no significant part of the 
parable. It may have been the cry 
of self-announcement from the bride- 
groom's party, or of waiting spectators, 
or of the virgins rousing each other." It 
does not contradict the feet that the com- 
ing of the Son of man is unwarned. It 
is more properly to be considered as 
identical with the blast of the last trum- 
pet, announcing that the day of grace is 
Set, and that the judgment day is come. 
ore properly still, it is the cry of con- 
gpious confession and despair echoing 



ye rather to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves. 

10 And while they went to 
buy, the bridegroom came ; and 
they that were ready went in 
with hini to the marriage ; and 
^the door was shut. 

11 Afterward came also the 
other virgins, saying, *^Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 

49. 7 ; Jeremiah 15. 1 ; Ezekiel U K 1«. 18. 
h Chap. 7. 21-23. 

through the world, that the Judge Com- 
eth and we must meet our doom. 

7. Virgim arose — The generations of 
the dead wake at the resurrection. 
Trimmed their lamps — For now the time 
hath come for them to shine in eternal 
glory. 

8. Crive us of your oU — ^Here is ex- 
pressed, in dialogue form, the fearful 
condition of the soul that wakes in eter- 
nity without the grace of God. He finds 
his own case deficient. He looks to 
others for aid. Alas 1 he that is "^se 
is wise for himself and he that scorheth 
alone must bear it. 

9. Lest there he not enough for us — 
Here is a striking denial of the Romish 
doctrine of supererogation, by which ihe 
merits of particular saints may by sur- 
plus save other persons. The righteous 
are scarcely saved. After we have done 
all, we are unprofitable servants. We 
are saved not by works of righteous- 
ness which we' have done, but by the 
merits of the Lord our righteousness. 
Go ye rather to them that seU — This is 
added to show how utterly too late it 
is. The wise give the only counsel that 
thought can devise, but it is a plain im- 
possibility. The judgment is too near, 
and the remedy is beyond all reach. 

10. Afid the door was shut — As the 
door of heaven must be closed to all who 
are arrested by the sleep of death be- 
fore they have secured peace with God. 

11. Lord, open to us — ^It is not to be 
supposed that there is to be any literal 
application by the lost at the door of 
heaven for adinission. But the Saviour 
here puts in dialogue forca. \Jaa \b.\.\Kv 
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12 But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, ^ I know 
you not. 

13 J Watch therefore; for ye 
know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man 
Cometh. 

14 ^ ^For the kingdom of 
heaven *s ^ as a man travelling 
into a far country, who called his 
own servants, and delivered un- 
to them his goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, and to 
another one ; ™to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability; 

i Psalm 5. 5: Habakkuk 1. 18; John 9. 31. 
iCaiapter 24. 42, 44; Mark 13. 33; Luke 21. 36; 
1 Corinthians 16. 13; 1 Theas. 5. 6 ; 1 Peter 5. 8; 

hopelessness that would attend such 
an applicatioBf as conceived in thought. 
It is then too late for prayer. 

12. / hnmo you not — ^Tou call me 
Lord as if you were my servants, when 
in tact we are strangers. You have 
never gained my acquaintance. 1 re- 
cognize you not, and forever dismiss 
you as pretenders. 

13. Watch therefore. , .day nor ihe 
hmi/r — ^Watch through your life, for you 
will certainly watch in the spirit- world. 

Paeable of the Talents, 14-30. 

The parable of the virgins illustrates 
the watch for the judgment in life or in 
death; so the parable of the talent 
teaches the duty of working while the 
day lasts. 

14. Man travelling into a fair cowntry 
— Our Lord ascending into heaven, 
until he comes to judge the quick and 
the dead. His own servants — The slaves 
of antiquity were frequently educated 
men, trained to the various kinds of 
business, and who toiled for the benefit 
of their masters. 

15. Five talmts. . .according to his sev- 
eral ability — The word talents has ac- 
quired in our language, doubtle ss from 
this parable, the meaning of abilities. 
Yet this is not the meaning of the word 

in the parable. For the talenta are 



and straightway took his jour- 
ney. 

16 Then he that had received 
the five talents went and traded 
with the same, and made them 
other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that h^ 
received two, he also gained 
other two. 

18 But he that had received 
one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord's mon- 
ey. 

19 After a long time the lord 

of those servants cometh, and 
reckoneth with them. 

Revelation 16. 15.—- k Mark 13. 84; Luke 19. 

12-27. 1 Ohapter 21. 83. m Romans 12. •: 

1 Corinthians 12. 7, 11, 29; EphesiansC IL 

said to be conferred OMording io (heir 
aJbiUty. The talent is plainly a trust to 
be discharged; a responsibihty to be 
met. And every man in probation has 
a charge and office ; and that task God 
imposes in proportion to our ability. 

16. Made them other Jive toUerUs — Aa 
we say a man makes money. EKs five 
talents were a high duty to perform, 
proportioned to his high ability. The 
five other talents is an amount of good 
he had accomplished by his discharge 
of his task in life. He may have been 
a minister in the Church of God, and 
faithfully discharged his office. He may 
have been a wealthy man, on whom 
rested an office for distributing to the 
good of man and the glory of God, and 
that duty he may have liberally done. 
Grod requireth of man according to bis 
ability. He may b ave been a magistrate, 
and have well discharged the duty of 
guarding the morals and peace of society. 

18. Received one — ^His duties were not 
as responsible as those of the man of five, 
yet he discharged them less faithfully. 
Hid his tardus money — He buried his re- 
sponsibility to heaven under a load of 
earth. He merged the celestial in th6 
terrestrial. He sunk duty in sdfishnett. 

19. Afkr a long time — ^We have here 
an intimation that the* judgment day 
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20 And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents: behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more. 

21 His lord said unto him, 
WeU done, thou good and faith- 
M servant : thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, **I wiU 
make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into **the joy 
of thy lord. 

22 He also tha/t had received 

AOhap.ai47;yer.34.46; Lake 12. 44; 21 », 30. 
o2Tim. 2. 12; Heb. 12. 2 ; 1 Pet. 1. & 



was very probably far distant. Cometh 
— ^The Son of man coming to judgment. 

20. Behold, I have gained — ^With a 
Bweet and cheerful boldness does the 
faithful servant come before his Ixjrd. 
Behold^ I have gained^ as i<t is in Matthew ; 
and, Thy pound Tiath gained, as it is i^ 
Luke. These united expressions show 
how man and God unite in the perform- 
ance of Christian duty. But even in 
Matthew the servant recognizes that it 
is the five talents which thou deliveredst 
unto me. 

21. Well done — ^For, though we are 
not saved for the merit of our works, 
(for our sins infinitely overbalance all 
our goodf) yet having been forgiven all 
our sins by the merits of Christ, all 
that we have done of good, or avoided 
of evil, by faith in Christ, our final 
judge will applaud, and will view in it 
a merit which he will reward. Few 
Piings. . .many things — Their merits, at 
the most favorable reckoning, are few, 
and have to be rewarded with a sur- 
plus over their value. A small faithful- 
ness has a plentiful reward. EiUer over 
many things — Or as it is in Luke xix, 17 : 
Edve (hou authority over ten cities. The 
words are taken from Eastern customs. 
A monarch rewards a faithful servant 
with the government and revenues of a 
flatrapy, or prmcipality of a province, 
or of a certain number of cities. Enter 
thou trUo the joy of fhy lord — The same 



two talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two 
talents: behold, I have gained 
two other talents beside them. 

23 His lord said unto him, 
pWell done, good and faithful 
servant ; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things : en- 
ter thou into the joy of thy lord. 

24 Then he which had received 
the one talent came and said, 
Lord, *» I knew thee that thou art 
a hard man, reaping where thou 

l>Ver.2L 9 Job 21. 14, 16; Isa.58.8; Jot.2.31; 

Esek. 18. 25. 29 ; MaL 1. 12; Li;ike 19. 20, 22. 

favourite, rewarded with, the rule and 
revenue of a distant province, shall re- 
side in the palace of his lord, enjoying 
the felicity of his favour and sharing 
the happiness of his royalty. 

24. The one talent — Our Lord does not 
mean by this, that men of inferior re- 
sponsibilities are lesslikely to discharge 
them than those of higher. Men whose 
splendid abilities or means lade them 
with a mighty load of responsibilities, 
often make their very means an instru- 
ment, not only of unfaithfiilnesa, but of 
great positive wickedness. Perhaps 
the smallness of the sum committed 
arose from the very smallness of his 
first moral value, and that same small- 
ness of moral value he showed in his 
neglect. His talent was one because 
his ability was little, and because his 
heart and will were little. 

24. Hard man — ^Very few men excuse 
their own sin without blaming God as 
a hard master. His religion is severe ; 
he lays down too stem a morality; he 
exposes us to powerful temptation ; he 
has established a humbling plan of sal- 
vation ; he has not made the evidence 
of Christianity sufficiently clear; and in 
fine, he expects too much of men in the 
circumstances in which he has placed 
them. He would reap a harvest of 
requirements where he has not sowed 
sufficient means. The last clause is an 
allusion to the cleaning the wheat ftoov 
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liast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strewed : 

25 And I was afraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth : 
lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

26 His lord answered and said 
unto him. Thou wicked and 
slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not 
strewed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and th^n at my com- 

r Ohap. 13. 12; Mark 4. 25 ; Luke 8. 18 ; 

the chaflF. Thou art a man, gathering 
the dean kernels whefre thou hast not 
strewed or winnowed with the fan. The 
verbs to straw, to sirow, or to strew, are 
all but different orthographies of the 
same word, and are cognate with the 
Latin stemo, to scatter. The scattering 
here is that done in the winnowing 
alluded to chap, iii, 12. 

25. Was afraid — There doubtless 
will many be damned from moral cow- 
ardice. The fearful as well as the un- 
believing shall have their part in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone. Rev. xxi, 8. Thou hast that is 
thine — I give you back all you gave 
me. I have done no harm. I am a very 
innocent man. I have destroyed noth- 
ing. "We now are about even. 

26. Wicked and slothful servant — 
The precise opposite of good and faith- 
ful. Wicked in self-exculpation, by ca- 
liunniating his Lord. Slothful in ne- 
glecting his talent. Thou knewest — 
The master echoes the" culprit, in order 
to condetnn him on his own grounds. 
It is best understood as an interroga- 
tion: "You knew I was a hard man, 
did you ?" 

27. Thou oughtest therefore — In view 
of my very supposed hardness. Men 
Bometimes think that the doctrine of 
eternal condemnation is too terrible to 
believe, and so refuse to believe or re- 
pent. The infinitely better way is to 
say J " The eternal damnation is so ter- 



ing I should have received mine 
own with usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent 
from him, and give it unto him 
which hath ten talents. 

29 'For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance : but from him 
that haith not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant ®into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashiog of teeth. 

19.26; John 16. 2. « Chap. 8. 12; 24. 6t 

rible I will make sure not to incur it" 
Exchangers — ^Brokers, or men whose 
business it is not only to give one kind 
of coin for another, but also to take 
money as loan and pay interest upon 
it. tfswry — The word, in the time it 
was used by the New Testament trans- 
lators, meant lawful interest Our Lord 
then, in this verse, reasons with the cul- 
prit. If I am, as you say, a hard ex- 
acter, you ought at least to have done 
justice ; if you dared not trade for fear 
of loss, you might at least have put 
the money in a savings bank, where 
a legal interest would have accrued. 
If a man will not in his place and ac- 
cording to his ability try to win laurels 
by extra good, he certainly may not 
damage his place by sinking below bis 
ability, or by wasting what powers he 
has. 

28. Take therefore the talent from him 
— Take from him all farther probation 
and chance for doing service. 

29. Unto every one that hath — That 
hath the addition of talents resulting 
from faithful improvement of talents. 
Eath not — The gains of improvement 
ShaM he taken away even that first con- 
ferred talent which he hath. 

30. Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness — This is the consumma* 
tion of judgment. Loss of all farther 
means of divine favour, and rejectioD 
from the life and glory of the divine 
presence. See note on Matt viii, 18. 
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31 T * When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he 

tZech. 14. 5; chap. 16. 27; 19. 28; Mark 8. 88; 
Acts 1.11; lThess.4.16; 2The8B.1.7; Jade 14; 

§ 119. Picture of the Final Judg- 
ment, 31-46. 

1. In the passage xxiv, 29-31, the 
introductory circumstanciBS of the judg- 
ment day are described. But as they 
are there introduced for a given pur- 
pose, namely, to contrast the sudden 
shock of that day with the slow pro- 
cess of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Lord suspends the conclusion in 
order to attend to other points of the 
contrast, and to give parabolic illustra- 
tions of the nature of the coming of 
the Son of man. ITow it is time that 
the commenced picture should be com- 
pleted. Accordingly, a cursory exami- 
nation will show that both parts of the 
picture perfectly fit to each other. This 
latter passage presupposes the other. 
Let them be read in connection and 
they will form one complete narrative. 

2. There is not the slightest reason 
for calling this description a pa/rdbk. 
In all the preceding parables the like- 
ness, or parabolic similarity, is express- 
ly declared. The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto its illustration. All the 
terms here are literal. Surely the verses 
29-31 describe literal things by their 
literal names. And in this passage the 
literal Son of man, (not a parabolic hus- 
bandman or master of servants,) in his 
Titeral person, at his Mteral coming to 
the literal judgment, so often alluded to 
in Scripture, is described. The folly of 
calling it "a parable of the sheep and 
goats," (of which even Olshausen is 
guUty,) is exposed in our comment on 
verse 32. 

3. A. certain class of expositors as 
strenuously maintain that this passage 
is an allegory symbolizing the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. They do this for the 
purpose of maintaining the tenets of uni- 
versal salvation, by removing from the 
Bible the doctrine of a future judgment 
and a future retribution. In this they 
have had, we regret to say, but too 
much aid from tibo expositions of or- 



sit upon the throne of his glory: 

32 And ^before him shall be 

gathered all nations: and '^he 

Rev. i. 7. u Rom, 14. 10; 2 Cor. 6. 10; Rev. 

20. 12. V Ezek. 20. 88; 34. 17, 20; chap. 18. 49.' 

thodox commentators of the present 
day. It is unnecessary for us to say 
how inadmissible such a perversion of 
the passage is, for it appears from our 
whole mode of explaining this dis- 
course. We view the whole discourse 
as a distinguishing and not a blending 
of the two events, (the destruction and 
the advent^) which the disciples specified 
in their two questions. 

31. Son of man — In ail places in 
which the judgment scene is alluded to, 
it is not the Father but the Son who is 
the visible judge. Hence in Rev. xx, 
12, God must be understood to desig- 
nate the God incarnate, yet glorified. 
It is therefore strictly speaking a proof- 
text of the divinity of the Son of man. 
Our Lord receives, or rather assumes 
this title not as a term solely of humi- 
liation ; but for the purpose of identi- 
fying himself as the Son of vrum^ de- 
scribed in the glorious prophetic visions 
of Daniel. JJl the holy angels — That 
belong to the sphere of our mundane 
system. Throne of his glory — Of his 
final eternal kingdom. He exercises, 
like the judges of the Old Testament, 
both the judicial and regal authorities. 
Hence, in verse 34, he is styled king, al- 
though the action is, on the face of it, 
judicial. 

32. AU nations — Of all ages and all 
continents. Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Russia, England, and America 
shall, with all their populations, come up 
before God. All the lesser tribes and 
all the unorganized wanderers shall 
appear; for "every eye shall see him." 
Rev. i, 7. 

That it is a judicial arraignment of 
individuals, and not of organic nations, 
is plain; because the merits and de- 
merits upon which they are judged 
are purely individual, and not na- 
tional, (verses 35-40, 42-45.) So in 
xxviii, 19, the apostles are commanded 
to go teach all nations, baptizing them, 
etc. That is, the entire nation is to ba 
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shall separate them one from an- 
other, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats : 

33 And he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats 
on the left. 

34 Then shall the King say 

X Romaog 8. 17 ; 1 Peter 1. 4, 9: 8. 9; Revela- 
tion 31. 7. V Chapter 20. 23 •« Mark 10. 40; 

baptized by the baptism of every indi- 
vidual in it. Mark expresses it: "Preach 
the gospel to every creature^ So " we 
must aU appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in the body." 
2 Cor. y, 10. He hath appointed a day 
in which he will judge tiie world. 

Separate tJiem — The separation is 
even prerdovs to the judgment. This 
strikingly and, as we may say, unde- 
signedly coincides with the view every- 
where clearly expressed or implied, 
• that the resurrection, though one in 
general time, is yet twofold. It is of 
the just and of the unjust, (Acts xxiv, 
15 ;) it is unto life and unto damnation, 
(John V, 29 ;) it is unto everlasting life 
and unto shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. Dan. xii, 2. The saints strive for 
a "beUefr resurrection, a glormis resurrec- 
tion ; and Paul strove to attain to an ex- 
tra resurrection, e^avAoraai^. PhiL iii, 
11. Every man shall be in his own order. 
1 Cor. XV, 23. And Christ here so arrays 
them right and left, that their position 
decides their destiny before their sen- 
tences pronounce it. As a shepherd — 
Here is a slight simile running through 
some three lines, from which interpre- 
ters of a certain class have taken li- 
cense to misname this whole descrip- 
tion of sixteen full verses, "The par- 
able of the sheep and the goats." The 
allusion to the shepherd is very tran- 
sient, being a slight simile^ and illus- 
trates but a single point, namely, the 
s^a/ration before the judgment. 

In this allusion, as in other Scripture 
allusions of the same kind, no doubt 
Bome reference is made to the character 
of the two animals. The goat is es- 
pecially a repulsive animal, and so a 
it image for wicked men; and in He- 



unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
* inherit the kingdom ^ prepared 
for yon from the foundation of 
the world: 

35 ^For I was ahungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was 

1 Corinftbiaii9 2. 9; Hebrews IL U. • laabh 

58. 7 ; Ezekiel 18. 7 : James 1. 87. 

brew there is a single word which seems 
to designate the goat and a demon. 
And similarly, in sdl ages perhaps, the 
right hand has bad the preference, and 
the right hand seat has been the place 
of honour. 

34. KtTigdom prepared for you — "By 
God's eternal purpose an immovable 
kingdom of glory has been prepared, 
and predestinated for all who ^K>uld 
by faith in Christ and obedience to him 
become its heirs. The plan of redemp- 
tion in Christ has been adopted with 
fldl view to this, and aU wbo accept 
its terms will inherit its restdts. If 
this verse proves the eternal predesti- 
nation of individuals to life, then verse 
41 proves that the wicked were by 
predestination excluded from everlaat-. 
ing fire, because that was prepared for 
devils only; and yet, contrary to pre- 
destination, they are sent there I 

36. For — A reason why they, and 
not others, do inherit this kingdom. 
Works of mercy and of love are the 
testimonies in their favour, that the faith 
and the spirit of Christ have dwelt in 
their hearts. All they have done has 
been done in his name and for him. 

Because deeds only are named as 
grounds of reward, some reasoners have 
argued t^at the doctrine of justification 
by faith is here ignored; and others 
have even inferred thence that not the 
judgment day, but the destruction of 
Jerusalem is the subject. But, 

1. The same argument would prove 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is 
not the subject; for numerous passages 
prove that Jerusalem was destroyed 
for want of faith in Christ, and her re- 
jection of him as Messiah. Matt zziii. 
37 ; Rom. ix, 32 ; xi, 20. 

2. That no complete eniuneratk>o ^ 
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thirsty, and ye gave me drink : 
•I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in : 

36 ^ Naked, and ye clothed 
me : I was sick, and ye visited 
me: *^I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. 

.37 Then shall the righteous 
answer him, saying, Lord "^when 
saw we thee ahungered, and fed 
<Ae6 ? or thirsty, and gave tJiee 
drink? 

38 When saw we thee a stran- 
ger, and took tfiee in ? or naked,' 
and clothed thee f 

39 Or when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee ? 

a Hebrews 13. 2; 3 John 6.— & James 9. 

15. 16.— c 2 Timothy 1. 16. d 1 Chronicles 

19. 14; Proverbs 16. 33; Isaiah 61 6. 

the grounds of reward is intended is 
plain from this: only a few deeds oi 
physical benevolence are named, and 
those performed s(^ely to Christ and to 
"these my brethren." And this, ini- 
deed, gives the true key, and shows 
that Mth underlies the grounds of ap- 
proval. For, 

3. These my brethren are the apostles 
of tilie Lord Jesus Christ, to whom he 
is now delivering these discourses, and 
to whom he had said, " He that receiv- 
eth you receiveth me," (x, 40,) which 
is precisely parallel with the closing 
dauses of verses 40 and 45 here. The 
same phrase is by inference applicable 
to all the messengers of Christ in all 
ages. Whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink in my name, 
because ye belong to Christ, verily I 
say unto you he shall not lose his re- 
ward. And these are specific acts of 
fiuth. (See notes on x, 40-42.) The 
receiving the apostles was the receiv- 
ing their message and their Grospel; 
and that, by faith, producing these 
works in them. 

4. The reason thence appears why 
onr Lord's statement of the ground of 
condemnation and approval in this pas- 
sage are so incomplete. He takes that 



40 And the King shall answer 
and say unto them. Verily I say 
unto you, ® Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me. 

41 Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, 'Depart 
from me, ye cursed, ^into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for *^the 
devil and his angels : 

42 For I was ahungered, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: 

43 I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in : naked, and ye 

e Prov. 14. 31 ; 19. 17 ; chap. 10. 4S; Mark 9. 41 ; 
Heb. 6. 10. — /Psa. 6. 8 ; chap. 7. 23 ; Luke 13. 37. 
9Ohap.l3.40;^ — A2Pet.2.4; jQde& 

special view which suits the case of 
his apostles present It was saying to 
these-^the preachers oi his -Gospel in 
all the world— Whosoever, of mankind^ 
from faith in my name, receives and 
gives you aid in the hunger, thirst, im- 
prisonment, and exile you are called 
upon to suffer, win find in the day of 
judgment that I am his rewarder. 

37. TJien shdU tfie righteous cmswer — 
The great principle of the inadequacy 
of all creature merit to so high a re- 
ward is here put into the mouths of 
the saints, where it most beautifully 
belongs. It is a truth which their deep 
humiUty prompts them to express-. 

40. Te have done it tmto me — By a 
turn of surpassing beauty the Lord con- 
fers an in&iite value upon the least of 
their good or approvable acts. It was 
done to him. Eternal glory is the thanks 
he returns for personal favours. He 
identifies himself with the humblest 
object of charity, and assumes that 
all mercy done is done to him. He 
holds himself remunerator for all the 
good done. 

41. Prepared for the devil cmd his 
angels — Sad mistake of these men I A 
glorious kingdom was prepared and 
predestinated for them (see our com- 
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clothed me not: sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not. 

44 Then shall they also an- 
swer him, saying. Lord, when 
saw we thee ahnngered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee ? 

i Prov. 14. 81 ; 17. 5; Zech. 2. 8; Acts 9. 5. 

ment on verse 34) from the foundation 
of the world ; but lo I they have missed 
that predestinated lot, and fallen into 
an everlasting fire not intended for 
them, hut prepared for the devil <md his 
angels! As if God had provided no 
hell for men I He had secured a Re- 
deemer mighty enough, and a heaven 
capacious enough for all, and had made 
no other arrangements. So Grod's 
plans of mercy are not accomplished, 
and his predestinations are not fulfilled. 
But as they had made themselves ut- 
terly unfit for heaven, he stows them 
away forever in the devil's lake of fire. 

44. They also answer him — Such is the 
answer that wicked men's hearts are 
now prepared to give him. Jesusr puts 
it into their mouths here to show of 
how little worth it is in the trying 
time. What wicked man now believes 
he is deserving everlasting fire ? What 
great hurt has he done ? How cruel it 
is, and impossible to believe, that the 
everlasting company of the devil and 
his angels is a fit destiny for him? 
Christ shows in the answer what is his 
view of the solemn matter. 

45. Te did it not to me — He here 
imputes an infinite demerit to their 
character and conduct. All their sins of 
omission and commission were against 
the very person of him — of him, the 
incarnation of the infinite mercy of God. 
By the infinite dignity of his person 
does he measure the infinite demerit 
of their sin. Hence eternity alone 
can measure the length of their pen- 
alty. 

We have already shown clearly to 

our readers, we trust, that the phrase 

"these my brethren" refers to the 

apostles and messengers of the Gospel 



45 Then shall he answer them, 
saying. Verily I say unto you, 
* Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me. 

46 And Hhese shall go away in- 
to everlasting punishment : but 
the righteous into life eternal. 

Jb Daa. 12. 2; John 5. 28; Rom. 3. 7. Ae. 

of Christ. The rejection, by these wick- 
ed ones, of these was a rejection of the 
Gospel and a rejection of all faith in 
Christ. No positive crimes, no mur- 
ders, treasons, sacrileges are in this 
colloquy imputed to them. Their 
prinlal aM all-comprehensive sin is 
the rejection of Christ through the 
ministration of his GospeL From this 
cause, whatever sins tiiey have com- 
mitted stand all unforgiven. They 
stand without a cover in all their life's 
guilt, in complete exposure to the full 
uni^strained measure of justice with- 
out mercy. There is no need then for 
our Saviour to call over their cataloguo 
of sins. 

46. And these shaU go away — WSHe- 
narians, who hold that the righteous 
are raised from the dead at a first res- 
lurection one thousand years before the 
resurrection of the wicked at a second 
resurrection, are unable to explain this 
entirtf scene of judgment. Here at our 
Lord's next advent, at an unknown 
distance, stand the righteous and thd 
wicked at once before his bar, listen in 
common to each other's trial and sen- 
tence before either pass to their final 
doom. The ordinary subterfuge is to 
say that this judgment day is a thou- 
sand years long. For this there is no 
support in the passage Besides, by 
their view the righteous ought to be 
acquitted and glorified for a millennial 
kingdom before the wicked are tried, 
or even raised from the dead. Whereas 
by this whole description the wicked 
are raised, adjudged, and condemned 
before the righteous enter at all upoo 
their reward. 

Everlasting punishment. . . life eternal 
— The words everlasting and eUraal are 
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here iu the original precisely the same 
word, and should have been so trans- 
lated. Hence the duration of the pen- 
alty of the wicked is defined by the 
same measurement as the duration of 
the reward of the righteous. One is 
just as long as the other. The pil- 
lars of heaven are no firmer than the 
foundations of hell. The celestial na- 
ture of saint and angels is no more im- 
mutable than the infernal nature of 
devils and sinners. And since the 
word used is the most expressive of per- 
petuity that the Greek affords, so we 
have the strongest assurance here that 
language can afford. .A^d since the 
term is used as a measurement of di- 
vine duration, we may well iijifer that 
the foundations both of the (jlivine re- 
wards and the divine penalties are as 
perpetual as the foundation of the di- 
vine government. Clouds and darkness 
are indeed round about him ; righteous- 
ness ai^d justice are the basis of his 
throne. 

The word aluv (we may suggest to 
scholars) is not derived, ^ Dr. Clarke, 
(quoting Aristotle) asserts, from aet, al- 
waySj and Cw, existmg; for cjv is but the 
noun termination funded to aei. This 
noun termination is equivalent to the 
Latin termination vm; so thait the Latin 
cefowrn is (with a digamma inserted) 
the same word as aiov. The Latin 
word CBVwm. is the same as oiir word 
tfoer, so that the Grreek eig atuva is pre- 
cisely /orever. By adding the adjective 
termination emtis to ael we have (in- 
serting a strengthening t) CBtemus^ eter- 
naL So that alCtv^ ever, and ei&malj are 
etymological equivalents. 

SUPPLEMENT AEY NOTE. 
Time of the Beeond Adrwit. 

On this chapter we would remark : It 
has been objected by skeptics that the 
New Testament in many places predicts 
that the day of judgment would take 
place in the apostolic day. Such pas- 
ages are James v, t : " Be patient there- 
jbre, brethren, unto the coming of the 
Lord." 1 Peter iv, 1: "The end of all 
things is at hand." Philippians iv, 5: 
** The Lord is at hand." Hebrews z, 37 : 



"Yet a little while, and he that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry." 

From this even some Christian com- 
mentators have inferred actual mistake 
by the apostles. But what is more re- 
markable is, that the same mistake, if 
any, occurs in the language of our Lord 
himself, especially in this discoiu*se; so 
that if error was committed it must be 
as truly imputed to him «i.s to his apos- 
tles. This difliculty may be obviated 
by the following considerations: 

1. Both our Lord and the apostles 
abundantly af&rm, that wi,th regard to 
the particular time of the judgment day 
there is a complete uijicertainty. " It is 
not for you to know the times and sea- 
sons," says our Saviour to his apostles 
in reference to this very point, " which 
the Father has put in his own power." 
Acts i, 1. And St. Paul says in very 
similar words,.(l Thess. v, 1, 2 :) "But of 
the times ai;id the seasons, brethren, ye 
have no need that I write unto you, for 
yourselves know perfectiy that the day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night." That the Thessalonians kne\^ 
this "perfectly," indicates that this un- 
certainty was a matter notorious among 
all Christians at that day. But the 
most striking passage of many on this 
subject is the words of pur Lord, Mark 
xiii, 32 : " Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven." Now ignorance 
or evejx mistake on a subject regarding 
which a man explicitly professes to be 
uninspired or unmformed, cannot affect 
his authority regarding facts within the 
limits of his inspiration. 

2. There are many indications oc- 
curring in the New Testament that that 
day was after all to be considered as 
indefinitely distant. The following texts 
indicate an expectation of death befoi^e 
the Second Coming of Christ: 1 Cor. 
vi, 14; 2 Cor. iv, 14; v, 1; Phil, i, 21, 
etc. ; iii, 10, 11. "My lord dektyeth his 
comin|^," is the language of the ser- 
vant in the parable. Matt, xxiv, 48. 
" While the bridegroom tarried.^^ Matt. 
XXV, 5. " The kingdom of heaven is as a 
man travelling in a fa/r country.''^ Matt. 
XXV. 14. And in John xxi, 22, 23, the 
language (if our Lord in regard to the 
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ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had finished all these 



a Mark 14. 1 ; Luke 



beloved disciple, " 1 will that he tany 
till I come," produced the impression 
among the apostles that tJiat disciple 
shofuM not die. But John adds that his 
Lord did not say that ; and then he re- 
peats the very words which the Lord 
did utter, in a manner indicating that he 
himself did not pretend to know their 
precise meaning. St. Paul, in 2 Thess. 
ii, 1-10, intunates that that day shall 
not come until events of indefinite mag- 
nitude should be completed. The 
Apocalypse, if we rightly interpret it, 
is a prophecy of a long series of events 
before tiie judglnent day. 

3, But the key to the whole mystery 
is furnished in 2 Peter iii, 8, where, in 
regard to this very point, Peter I'eininds 
us that " one day with the Lord is as a 
thousand years." Scoffers in the last 
days, he tells us, would raise this very 
objection : " Where is the promise of his 
cpming?" Peter replies by informing 
us that the distance of the event is to 
be measured by the arithmetic of 66d. 
One day is as a thousand years ; and 
language that would seem to intimate 
a/cty days may really embrace a few 
thousands or myriads of years. 

In conclusion : If it be true that both 
Christ and his apostles have warned 
us that the time of the second advent 
was to them unrevealed and unknown ; 
if they use in abundance terms indi- 
cating an indefinite distance: if they 
themselves furnish the solution of all 
their expressions intimating its near 
proximity, all objection to their infaUi- 
bility in regard to other subjects upon 
which they speak with professed in- 
spiration, are nugatory and captious. 

CHAPTER XXYI. 
Tuesday of Passion Week. 

§ 120. Remaining Transactions of 
Tuesday preceding the Crucifix- 
ion, 1-14. 

1. Came to pass — Our Lord's public 
ttiinistry has terminated, and the evan- 



sayings, he said unto bis disci^ 
pies, 
2 *Ye know that after two 

32.1; John 13.1. 

geUst proceeds to the closing events — 
the crucifixion and ascension. 

It is at the great feast of the pass- 
over that the last act commences. In 
this chapter Matthew first states our 
Lord's announcement of that &.tal pass* 
over, 1-2 ; next the secret conspiracy 
of the Jews, 3-4 ; then he describes a 
csertain supper at Bethany, at whicn he 
Was perfumed with the precious oint^ 
ment, 6-16 ; and then liarrates the pre^ 
paring of their paschal supper and its 
bminous events, 17-29. EVom the sup* 
per he traces the Saviour over Mount 
Olivet, 30-36 ; and thelice to Grethsem^ 
ane, where he is arrested, 35-^6. BQs 
appearance before Caiaphas and denial 
by Peter ate the remaining scenes of 
that sad night which Mat£ew details, 

1. When Jeaus had finished aU ihest 
sayings — ^AU the sAyings of the preceding 
chapter. Prom the scenes of glory and 
judgment which he had described in 
that discourse, he now turlis, in sad con- 
trast, to the scenes of his hmniliatioti. 
AU these sayings, therefore, concluded all 
the public ministry of the Saviour. His 
enemies could have no poWer over him 
until he had delivered his whole mes^ 
sage. So it has been said that " a true 
minister is immortal until his work is 
done." His whole work as a prophet 
at last being performed, his work as 
a priest ui the sacrifice of himself now 
commences. 

J9e said unto his disciples — ^He has 
finished now with the world, and he 
turns to the inner circle of his chosen 
on:s. 

2. Te know — Our Lord begins with 
telling them what they knew; but he 
finished by telling them what they do 
not know until he tells them. The 
true teacher leads his pupils from the 
known to the unknown. The disciples 
knew that the passover was coming; 
Jesus knew that the crucifixion was 
coming. Though his missiou as propii- 
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days is the feast q/'the passover, 
and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified. 



& Psalm 2. 2; John 



et was discharged, his foreknowledge 
as a prophet was not diminished. He 
is prophet, that is, master, by clear, 
calm foresight, of the whole train of 
transactions. 

AfiefT two days — This was uttered 
|)robably at sunset on Tuesday; just 
twice twenty-four hours before ttie time 
of his paschal supper with his disciples, 
which took place on the Thursday even- 
ing preceding the Friday of the cruci- 
fixion. 

Passover — This was the great feast 
of the Jews in commemoration of their 
departure from Egypt, when the de- 
stroying angel who cut oflf the first-bom 
Of tiie Egyptians was made to pass 
over the residences of the Jews harm- 
less. A victim was upon that occa- 
sion slain by divine conmiand, and his 
blood stricken on the two door-posts 
and upon the linld, or top cross-piece, as 
a sign that the house was the abode of 
an Israehte. See Exod. xii, 1-30. lii 
annual commemoration of this the fol- 
lowing passover rites were appointed: 
On the tenth day of the month Nisan, 
(corresponding nearly to oiu: April,) a 
male lamb without blemish, of either 
Sheep or goats, was selected. It was to 
be kept until the fourteenth day of Ni- 
San, when it was to be slain by the 
t)riest between the two evenings of three 
and six o'clock, and the blood was to be 
poured at the foot of the great altar. 
At evening each family, including not 
less than ten persons, was to eat the 
lamb. They were originally command- 
ed to do tMs with all the tokens of 
tapid departure. Their feet were to be 
shod, their loins girt, their staff in hand, 
and they were to eat not reclining, but 
standing, and their bread was to be un- 
leavened, and the whole was to be done 
"with haste." "Bitter herbs" were 
to be eaten, as a symbol of their bitter 
Sufferings in Egypt. Seven days were 
set apart (Exodus xii, 15) as a feast of 
Unleavened bread. The first and last 
were to be days of holy convocation. 



3 ^Then assembled together 
the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders of the people, 



11.47; Acts 4. 25. &c. 



The first day commenced with the eve 
on which the paschal lamb was eaten. 
In the Passion Week it was Friday. See 
note on verse 5. 

We here remark that the victim was 
a true vicarious sacrifice. Egypt ioi 
his sins was punished by the selection 
of a human representative, namely, his 
first-bom. Israel too was a sinner; but 
ho suffered by substitution of the "lamb 
without spot." The paschal lamb was 
slain, and was to be, not boiled like 
other sacrifices, but roasted^ to indicate 
by fixe the terrible agonies of the aton- 
ing victim ; and being roasted upon the 
cross-spit, he was literally crucified. The 
blood of the first victim sprinkled upon 
Israel's lintel is a most remarkable sym- 
bol of that blood sprinkled upon our 
souls, whereby Grod knows us for his 
own and spares us when he makes in- 
quisition for blood. 

The passover lamb is indeed a won- 
drous type of "the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world;" by 
whose spriikled blood we are saved 
from death and redeemed frt>m spiritual 
bondage. It was on the passover night 
that our Lord instituted the sacrament 
as a bloodless continuation of the same 
commemoration, divested of its special 
Jewish significance. And our Lord him- 
self was slain at this very feast, which 
was appointed by Moses to predict be- 
forehand his death. On this occasion 
the Jews slew, not only the typical vic- 
tim, but the real victim typified by their 
feasts and sacrifices. 

3. Then, assembled — The evangelist 
suddenly changes the scene. While Je- 
sus is innocently, with his disciples, pre- 
dicting his own death, a dark band of 
conspirators are assembling to make his 
prediction true. 

Assembled . . . chief priests . . . scribes 
. . . elders -^The three classes of men 
here mentioned made up the Sanhedrim, 
or great council of seventy, the supreme 
legislature, especially in ecclesiastical 
matters, of the Jewish nation. Ths 



unto the palace of the high 



chief pritstsvii 
priest,) tbe ei 
of the priesUj courses, and < 
of the priestij order. Tha dderi were 
layrneD of age, msdom, and abilitj. 
The acribea were the leamed claaa, 
whether ol Levitical descent or other- 
wise. How the members of the Sanhe- 
dlim were elected is oot certun. Qf 
this bodj the high priest was the usual 
i Eummouer and president. At his right 
hand sat the vice-president ; at his left 
the hddni, or couoaellor, who gave legal 
opiniODB. From these the members sat, 
extending in » semicircle, around the 
council-room. From the heat of the 
climate, this council often held its ses- 
sions Teiy earlj in the momii^, aa in 
the case of our Saviour's amugomeut. 
rhe Sanhedrim's session-room was at 
the hall Qa^tb, at Hie southeast comer 
of the Court of Israel See Flan of 
Temple. 

Sigh priett — The h^h priest was at 
the head of tbe Jewish sacerdotal sj's- 
(em, the sacred representatiTe of the 
nation. Aaron, brother of Moses, was 
first consecrated h^h priest, eaid the 
office remaned in bis family for some 
fifteen hundred fears. To him belonged 
the most solemn of the sacred rites, and 
the decision of difficulties in religious 
matters. The high priest was often 
judge in general matters and supreme 
magistrate of the nation. When in- 
vested with the ephod and (he urim 
and thummim, he became the medium 
of prophetic re^tonses. 

The exterior vestments of the high 
priest were his tunic or gown, rioldy 
embroidered, extending lo his feet. 
Next the robe of the ephod, which was 
a garment put on by an opening at the 
top, and hung down part of the way to 
tbe feet, having suspended on its lower 
border a row of altem^ite bolls and pome- 
grimates. Over this the ephod, consist- 
ing of two richly adorned obloQg pieces 
of cloth, hanging so aa to cover the 
breast and tbe boclc, and tkstened at 
the (op by shoulder-pieces, gemmed 
with an ooyi; around these was a 
broad girdle of fine linen, purple, blue, 
aodacarlet. ^ his tead was a turban or 



priest, who was called Caiaphas, 



mitre, with an inscription on fte fore- 
head: "Holiness to the Lord." The 
breastplate rested upon tbe ephod, and 
was studded with Ibur rows of precioua 
atones, three in a row, bearing the 
names of the twelve tribes. To these 
were originally added the urim and 
thummim, in r^rd to the form of whidi 
scholars differ, while they agree that it 
was a divine oracle by which God made 
revelation through the bi£ii priut 




Until the time of Herod tJiis dignity 
descended with due r^ularity in the 
Aaronic line ; but the Herodian and 
Roman rulers made changes at will, and 
appomted a new high priest so fre- 
quently that the olBce became almost 
annual, and a number of ex-bigb priest* 
were Uving. These formed a pan of the 
chi^ priests mentioned in this verse. 

Gaiaphai — Joseph Cai^has succeed- 
ed Simon son of Canith as high priest 
about the year 27, in tbe reign of the 
emperor Tiberius. His wife was daugh' 
(erof Annas, who had fbrmerly been h^:b 
priest, and was s^ highly revered bj 
the Jews, and before whom, a 
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4 And ° consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtlety, 
and kill him. 

5 But they said, Not on the 
feast day^ lest there be an up- 
roar among the people. 

oFBalmS.2. d Mark 14.8; John 

n.l.2;U3. 

to John, Jesus was first brought. Caia- 
phas was deposed in the year 38, after 
which nothing is known of his history. 
Palace of the high priest — ^The word 
av^y here rendered palace^ signifies 
more properly the court, or sqtiare yard, 
enclosed in tiie cejitre of the building, 
and under the open sky. The meaning 
was, however, extended sometimes so as 
to inolude, or at a^y rate imply, the en- 
tire building or Doass of buildings. 

5. Noi on the feast day — They thus 
decided that it should not be on the 
feast day, that is, on Friday; but God 
overruled them, and it took place on 
that very day. It was in fact custom- 
ary with the Roman rulers to select the 
passover as the best occasion for the 
execution of criminals, when the large 
multitude being present, the sight was 
calculated to impress the pubUc mind. 
But for Jesus there were so many friends 
likely to be present from Gahlee and 
from the country, that the conspirators 
feared an attempt at rescue. So severe, 
they knew, was the rule of Pilate, that 
at any appearance of a fray the Roman 
guard in the fortress of Antonia would 
be let loose upon both parties ahke, 
even though their blood, like that of 
certain G^^eans, should be mingled 
with their sacrifices. But the offer of 
Jndas, of an apprehension without a 
fray, both relieved and changed their 
minds. Jesus was crucified during the 
passover week ; the type of the pass- 
over was more clearly carried out ; and 
the fact of his crucifixion was made 
more pubMc through the Jewish nation. 

Tuesday Night. 

ANOnrnxa op Jesus, and Indigna- 
tion OF Judas and the Disciples, 
6-16 

6. Simon the leper — ^Who had been 
cored jby the Saviour. He live(J at 

Vol. L— 20 



6 T **Now when Jesus was 
in ® Bethany, in the house of 
Simon the leper, 

7 There came unto him a wo- 
man having an alabaster box 
of very precious ointment, and 

e Chap. 21. 17. — -/ Exod. 30. 23, 33 • 
Psa. 133. 2; Isa. 57. 9. 

Bethany, and was neighbour, perhaps 
relative, of the family of Lazarus and 
Mary. John informs us that at this feast 
Lazarus was present. So our Lord, prob- 
ably, sat between the man he had cured 
of the most terrible of diseases, and the 
man whom he had raised from the dead. 
And as Lazanis was present, (John xii, 
Xr-9,) so his sister Martha served, and 
Mary was the woman who anointed the 
Saviour. All this indicates that the 
fi?iends of Jesus combined to give him 
a feast at Simon's house. John and 
Matthew no doubt relate the same 
transaction. The maimer in which both 
are blended into one by Mark places 
this beyond all question. 

7. Came. . .a woman — John informs 
us that she was Mary the sister of Laza- 
rus. The other evangeUsts are less ex- 
plicit, as they say but Uttle about the 
family of Lazarus. It seems as if Mary 
was not at the feast, but entered unex- 
pectedly. 

Alabaster 6oa;-r-Alabaster is a sort of 
white marble of much beauty and pol- 
ish. It was a costly article, and was 
supposed, to possess a special virtue for 
preserving ointment. Of this, ointment- 
boxes were first made. Afterward they 
retained the same name, even when 
the material was different, as glass 
or metal. The box was rather a vial 
with a long neck, and hence Mark 
says she poured the ointment, or ra- 
ther oil, by breaking, namely, the neck 
of the vial; John says she anointed, 
additionally, his feet. This she could 
easily do, for it must be remembered 
that our Saviour did not sit in a mod- 
em chair, but rechned on a couch at 
meat. 

Ointment — This was the nardine im- 
guent, made from the spikenard; and 
was of costly value, being customarily 
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poured it on his head, as he sat 
at meat, 

8 «But when his disciples saw 
it, they had mdignation, saying, 
To what purpose is this waste ? 

9 For this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and 
given to tte poor. 

10 When Jesus understood it, 
he said unto them, *^Why trouble 

ff Jotn 12. 6. h Job 18. 7. 

iDeutl5.11; John 12. 8. 

tised for a perfuming application to give 
softness and agreeable odour to the skin. 

8. When his disciples — This odour of 
the perfume, though it filled the room 
with fragrance, is not grateful to every 
taste. The disciples, as we learn from 
John, have indignation. Judas seemd 
to have commenced it, and we know 
how, when a censure is commenced, it 
may be taken up by all. 

9. Given to the poor — John informs us 
that the utterer of this benevolent taUc 
Was Judas; not because he cared for 
the poor, but because he was a covetous 
ttiief at heart, being carrier of the 
money-bag. Mary meant it for a token 
of love to him, the Redeemer of thfe 
world. There are thousands who think 
that the money given for the Grospel 
had better be bestowed in mere tempo- 
ral suppHes ; forgetting that it is much 
better to bestow upon men those prin- 
ciples which will make them wise, good, 
and industrious, than to give them sup- 
plies which will leave them as wicked 
and thriftless as ever. Could the faith 
that Mary showed in the Redeemer in- 
spire all the world, the poor would be 
easily taken care of. 

Sold for much — Judas ciphered it up. 
It would come to just 300 denarii. 

10. Why trouble ye the woman f — 
Mary was doubtless startled by this 
murmur among the Lord's own disciples. 
She stands in silence, attempting no de- 
fence. But the voice of the Saviour re- 
bukes the rebukers, and not only defends 
but utters a eulogy upon the deed. 

11. The poor always with you — The 
Saviour coiild be with thfem but a mo- 



ye the woman? for (She hath 
wrought a good work upon me. 

11 *For ye have the poor al- 
ways with you; but J me ye 
have not alwaj^s. 

12 For in thsit she hath poured 
this ointment on my body, she 
did it for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto you^ 
Wheresoever this gospel shall 



J See chap. 18. 20; 28. 20; John 18. 88; 
14.19: 18. 5, 98; 17. U. 

ment. Their charity will have in thi^ 
world a plenty of objects for its exer- 
cise. 

12. Did it for my burial— It is sup- 
posed by some that Mary had either beed 
informed by our Lord of his approach- 
ihg death, or even that she had some 
prophetic presentiment of it. It may 
be remarked that, for the teke of pro- 
priety, our Lord was regulaiiy accompa- 
nied by twelve male disciptes; but the 
Grospeis take care to assure us that 
those who believed and loved him were 
not all men; but that toaman in her 
place was not less true to his ^vine 
claims than man. Of this &ct Mary 
is the most striking instance ; and the 
meek, silent, and sudden manner in 
which she comes ftom her retirement! 
perhaps from her place of prayer, wherti 
the sad future of our Lord may have 
been intimated to her, into this feast, 
and performs this act of sorrowfbl affec^ 
tion, is a special 0zemplification. It 
may well be thought possible that our 
Lord communicated to her a clearer 
knowledge of his approaching deatb 
than to his disciple^. Or it may be that 
to her, as to a divine love, was impart- 
ed the spiritual presentiment of the 
truth. And yet, finally, it is very pos 
sible that she acted from the simple im* 
pulse of love ; and that our Lord himself 
giving it a higher meaning, elevated 
the act into a prediction of his ap- 
proaching burial. Just so the words of 
Caiaphas (John xi, 49-53) had an un- 
conscious prophetic import. 

13. This gospel shah he preadied^ 
That is, the Gospel of the dyiog Sftviou^, 
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be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her. 

14 ^ ^Then one of the twelve, 
called * Judas Iscariot, went mb- 
to the chief priests, 

15 And said w/i^o ^A^m, ™What 

h Mark K 10; 28. 3 ; John 18. 2. 80. 
I Chapter 10. 4. 

which he subsequently (Mark xvi, 16) 
commanded them to preach m all the 
world, and to every creature. The words 
here show that our Lord expected his 
Gk)spel to be diffused throughout .the 
world. The fact that the mention of 
this deed o^ Mary was to be a memorial, 
sho^s that our Lord did not expect, as 
some say, that the world would soon 
terminate, but that the Gospel should 
be preached through future i^s and to 
distant generations. So clearly was our 
Lord master of the great future that, 
while great deeds have been done and 
yet forgotten in all the world, this sim- 
ple act of tender premonition is to be 
told through the world and through the 
lapse of time, and will be celebrated 
while the world lasts. In that GK)8pel 
history many an unhappy character and 
odious name would be transmitted to 
posterity ; but this deed of Mary should 
be a precious memorial ; and the very 
name of MaAt should be sweet in the 
ears of mankind. 

14. Om of the twdfoe — A very apos- 
tle, one of the twehe stars in the Chris- 
tian firmament, thus faUs, to be a be- 
trayer and seller of the Son of man. Ju- 
das was doubtless stung by the present 
conversation. The chief blame of our 
Lord's rebuke lay on him, 

Wednesday of Panion Week. 

16. Vthat wiU ye give — This is a 
true bargainer's question. He is ready 
to betray his Master if he can get the 
pa^ for it He has a man, a divine 
man, to sell, and he hucksters for his 
price. Luke says that " Satan had now 
entered into him." He is driven by 
the fire oS a hasty resentment, and led 
fay the attractions of gain to seek a bribe 



will ye give me, and I will de- 
liver him mito you ? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

16 And from that time he 
sought opportunity to betray 
him. 

17 T "Now the first day of 

m 2ech. 11. 12; chak>. 37. 8. n Bzod. 

12. 6. 18; Matk 14. 12; Lake 22. 7. 

for treason. He makes the advance, 
and tempts the men who are wicked 
enough without any special seducing. 
Thus do men enact the part of Satan 
towards each other. 

They €ov€fMmted — Luke says "they 
were glad." They could now appre- 
hend Jesu^ in a private way, and with- 
out the " i^)roar " menticmed in verse 
fifth. 

Thirty pieces of silver — ^The ordinary 
price of a slave, being about fifteen 
dollars. Thus was verified the allusion 
of Zech. xi, 12 : "So they weighed for 
my plrice thirty pieces of silver." The 
sum appears trifling for the treason, if 
we estimate it by the immense conse- 
quences. But, after all, the whole ser- 
vice Judas did was to inform the foes 
of Jesus where he might be found and 
taken without tumult, and guide them 
to the place. 

16. Sought opportimity to betray him 
— Luke informs us that the oppor- 
tunity he sought was the absence of 
the multitude. The people were so 
strongly on the sid^ of Jesus that 
the authorities dare not openly appre- 
hend him. Their method was to take 
him secretly, charge him with some 
crime, and thus gain the multitude 
against him. 

Thursday of Paation Week. 

§ 121. — Two Disciples sent to pre- 
PABB the Passover, 17-19. 

1*7. Now the first day of the feast of 
v/nkavened bread — This was Thursday, 
the day before the crucifixion day, the 
day upon whose evening our Saviour 
ate the paschal lamb. We nave re- 
marked before that, accurately speak- 
ing, the passover and the fea>st o( ttnv.- 
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the feast of unleavened bread 
the disciples came to Jesus, say- 
ing unto him, Where wilt thou 
that we prepare for thee to eat 
the passover ? 
18 And he said, Go into the 

oLake22.63; John 7. 6,30; 

leavened bread were distinct ; the lat- 
ter being during the seven days i&i&n 
the passover, and commencing the next 
day after the passover supper. But 
inasmuch as the leavened bread was, 
by way of preparation, banished &om 
their houses on this day, before the pas- 
over supper, it was properly called the 
first day of the feast of imleavened 
bread, as it is called here. The feast 
of unleavened bread was thus enjoined 
by Moses, Exodus xii, 18: "In the 
first month, on the fourteenth deiy of 
the month, ye shall eat imleavened 
bread until the one and twetitieth day 
of the month at even." 

18. Go into t?ie city — ^The city of Jeru- 
salem, for a paschal lamb could be eat- 
en at no other place. The Jews of the 
present day do not eat the paschal lamb 
at their annual passover. They only 
celebrate the feast of imleavened bread, 
which, as we have before said, followed 
the passover. 

To such a mem — This was a very in- 
definite direction ; and perhaps Matthew 
only gives the substance of what Mark 
gives more explicitly. As they entered 
the city they would find a water carrier, 
whom they should follow, and he would 
guide them to the householder, who 
would furnish them a room. Stich a 
mem — A man I will not name. The 
man will occur by human accident; but 
free will and human accident all oper- 
ate under the clear-seeing eye of God's 
foreknowledge. God clearly sees what 
man will fireely do. As Grod sees how 
man will freely do, so he does most wisely 
adjust his plans. So God carries out 
his vast projects by taking and inter- 
weaving man's free acts into his com- 
plex plans. 

This direction very much resembles 
the sending the disciples to find in a 
miraculoua manner the beast on which 



city to such a man, and say unto 
him, The Master saith, ®My 
time is at hand ; I will keep the 
passover at thy house with my 
disciples. 
19 And the disciples did as 

8. 20; 12. 23; 13. 1; 17. L 

he should ride into Jerusalem, as well 
as the miracle of finding the coin in 
the fish's mouth. For even if we sup- 
pose, with some commentators, that our 
Lord had intimated beforehand to some 
wealthy friend, as Joseph or Nicode- 
mus, tibat he would take the last pass- 
over upon earth at his house, still, 
finding the pitcher-hearer was a super- 
natural contingency. The reason of 
such proceedings on the part of our 
Lord, which some commentotors are so 
puzzled to find, is clearly to manifest 
to all around that ha foresees all (he 
events cmd sufferings before him. That 
is, he marches forward in a foreseen 
path of duty, and his sufferings are 
undergone in a perfectly voluntary man- 
ner. John X, 18. 

The Master saith — ^The word master 
is correlative to the word disciple; and 
thus it is cleariy implied that the house- 
holder is a follower of Jesus. Indeed, 
when we recollect that the rulers were 
afraid of the multitudes, as being ad- 
herents of Jesus, we may reasonably 
infer that the number of those who 
would call him ^^ Master ^^ was not few. 
My time is at homd — My time of suffer- 
ing, previous to which I have promised 
to eat the paschal lamb at your house. 
And this language clearly implies that 
the man was our Lord's disdple^ that 
he clearly understood what was meant 
by the phrase "my time," and that 
he was fully ready to appreciate the 
honour of furnishing the room for our 
Lord's use. During passover week the 
houses of Jerusalem were hospitably 
open to the comers from the d^erent 
parts of Palestine to celebrate the pass- 
over. 

19. Did as Jesus had appointed (hem 
— ^It was a blind sort of an errand upon 
which they were tc go, and it was un- 
dertaken in full faith that it should tun 
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Jesus had appointed them ; and 
they made ready the passover. 
20 pNow when the even was 



j> Mark 14. 17-21 ; Luke 



out right. So those men were trained 
to go on a still greater errand, even the 
proclaiming the everlasting Gospel to 
the guilty world. 

MajdA ready the passover — They were 
not only to secure the room^ but procure 
the laTnh^ which had been first inspect- 
ed by the priests, have it killed and the 
blood sprinkled at the foot of the altar, 
and take it to the house. They were to 
obtain the Jyread and vmie and the bitter 
herbs. The two disciples were Peter 
and John ; and no doubt it was with 
wondering sadness that they performed 
the faithful office. 

§ 122, 124. — Supper and Intimation 
OP HIS Betrayal, 20-25. 

20. Now when the even was come — 
The passover evening. Between three 
and six o'clock the paschal lamb was 
slain. Not less than ten, nor more than 
twenty persons sat down to the same 
supper. If our Lord followed in the 
main the usual custom of the Jews, as 
described by Maimonides, the following 
things were done. Our Lord, being 
master of the family, as they reclined 
on their meal-couches, took a cup of 
wine in his right hand, and uttered the 
prayer of consecration, saying, "Bles- 
sed be thy name, Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast created the 
fhiit of the vine." He then drank the 
first cup and was followed by all the 
others. 

Originally the whole service was per- 
formed standing; but when the Jews 
were settled in Canaan they adopted 
the reclining posture, to symbolize the 
repose which God had given them. 

A service was then brought in, con- 
sisting of bitter herbs, unleavened bread, 
and a sort of fruit-cake made of raisins, 
figs, dates, etc., pressed together, to 
represent the clay with which Israel 
made brick in Egypt, which was called 
the charoseth; and besides this was the 
paschal lamb. The master, and then 
the rest, first ate a bitter herb, and 



come, he sat down with the 
twelve. 
21 And as they did eat, he 

22. 14 i John IS. 21. 

gave thanks for the fruit of the earth. 
Then a disciple asks, as being one of 
the family, according to Exodus xii, 26, 
"What mean ye by this?" The Lord 
answers by explaining the historical im 
port of the paschal conmiemoration. 
Psalms 113 and 114 were then sung. 
And then the second cup of wine was 
drunk. 

Then occurs that part which oiir 
Lord transferred to the new dispensa- 
tion. Usually the Hebrew ofl&ciating 
householder took cakes and brake them 
with benediction, and gave to each onl& 
a piece, saying, "This is " (that is, IhU 
represents) " the bread of affliction which 
our fathers did eat in the land of 
Egypt." This our Lord changed to 
" This is my body,^^ that is, represents 
my body. Then was the paschal flesh 
eaten, a frill meal being taken. After 
this the third cup, which our Lord ap- 
plied to its higher use in the new dis- 
pensation. The old mode was for the 
master to take the cup, pronounce a 
blessing, and drink ; his example being 
followed by the others. This is " the 
cup of blessing " which the apostle 
mentions, and identifies with the sacra- 
mental cup, in 1 Cor. x, 16. Then by 
custom followed the fourth cup, (which 
our Lord omitted,) followed by the chant 
of the Great Hallel. See note on ver. 30. 

21.-45 tJiey did eai — ^Introductory to 
and during this supper, some things oc- 
cur not mentioned by Matthew, but ftir- 
nished by the other evangehsts. Our 
Lord at the commencement expressed 
the solemn desire with which be had 
anticipated that feast Luke xxii, 14, 15. 
Before the supper had frilly begun, 
(Luke xxii, 14-18,) a strife for pre-emi- 
nence took place among the disciples, 
which drew forth from our Lord a les- 
son on humility, which he then illus- 
trated by washing his disciples' feet. 
John xiii, 1-20. This he probably did 
as they reclined upon their supper- 
couches. This strife, at this most im- 
suitable time, probably arose for the 
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said, Verily I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one 
of them to say unto him, Lord, 
is it I? 

23 And he answered and said, 

Q PBalm 41. 9; Luke 22. 21; John 13. 18. 
r Psalm 22; Isaiah 58: Daniel 9. 26; Mark 9. 12; 

pre-eminence at the table, of which the 
Orientals were very tenacious. Then 
follow the references to his betrayer 
here given by Matthew. ShxjiU betray 
me — In regard to the conversation by 
which our Lord specified Judas as the 
betrayer, I think the true order of 
things will be best ascertained by read- 
ing in sections Matt, xxvi, 21-22, then 
John xiii, 23-26, then Matt, xxvi, 24, 25, 
and last John xiii, 27-30. We thereby 
trace the gradual climax by which our 
Lord first makes a general charge, then 
narrows it to a group, then so reveals 
it to one as that it would be soon 
known to all, and then identifies the 
traitor to himself In the present 
verse, as the first of the above steps 
of exposure, the charge is general, and 
any one of the disciples may claim it 
to himself. 

22. Lord, is it It — ^It is an interesting 
point that each one thought at the mo- 
ment, not of his neighbour, but of him- 
self. Perhaps, had they not been dis- 
turbed by the announcement, and a sor- 
row at the fact that the predicted death 
of their Lord was approaching in the 
terrible form of treachery, they might 
have guessed the man. To their credit 
they did not. Judas had already made 
the secret bargain, and knew by con- 
sciousness of guilt that he was the man ; 
while the other apostles are struck with 
consternation to hear that a traitor is 
among them. 

23. Dippeth his hand with me in the 
dish — By this it is intimated that it was 
one who reclined near him, and even 
supplied himself from the sa/me dish. 
This forms the second advance of ex- 
posure. At the same time in this ex- 
pression our Lord seems to have aggra- 
vated the crime of the traitor by sug- 



•iHe that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth 'as 
it is written of him: but 'woe 
unto that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed ! it had 



Luke 21 26, 26. 46; 
1 Corinthians 15. 3.— 



Acts 17. 2, 3; 
-^ John 17. 12. 
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gesting the language of the Psalmist: 
" He that did eat my bread hath lifted 
up his heel against me." Psalm zli, 9. 
But our Lord did not leave the traitor 
without a third and still more spedal 
detection. John teUs us (xiii, 23-26) 
that at Peter's request he himself as 
reclining nearest h& Lord's bosom, in- 
quired of Jesus in an under tone, 
" Lord, who is it?" Our Lord replied, 
doubtless in the same sub-tone, "He 
it is to whom I shall give a sop." He 
then gave the sop to Judas, by which 
the two disciples knew the man for 
certainty. Judas by some tokens sees 
that he is individuali^d, and at last him- 
self puts the question. Is it If (Matt 
zzvi, 25,) and receives an affirmatiye an- 
swer, immediately, by which the whole 
eleven learn the man. Judas then, full 
rightly, thinks it time to vacate his 
place. 

24. The Son of rrum goeth as U if 
written of him — ^He marches with un- 
faltering step in the way to the scene 
of death, as marked out by the divine 
prophecies. Yet that does not exculpate 
the authors of his death. 

Woe unto that man — ^No apologies for 
Judas can stand before this terrible 
woe. It marks him out as one of the 
dark beings in human history,^ one who 
must ever be named when an example 
of utmost guilt is to be adduced. The 
fact that Judas's ft^e act of treachery 
was foreseen of God made it none the 
less free, and therefore none the less 
guilty. As St. Chrysostom says: "Ju- 
das was not a traitor because God 
foresaw it ; but God foresaw it because 
Judas would be so." Foreknowledge 
does not force or compel an act, or 
make it less froe than if it were wholly 
unforeknown. 
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been good for that man if he 
had not been bom. 

25 Then Judas, which betrayed 

» . - » 

Had not been bom — And so it is im- 
possible that he can ever be restored 
to Divine fevour. *For if after millions 
of years he ascends to an eternity of 
happiness, he is a clear gainer in the 
balsuDLce of existence. It will not do, 
as before intimated, to say that this 
phrase, "jGrOod that he had never been 
bom," is a mere proverb. No doubt 
thoughtless persons may use the same 
phrase lightly to indicate some inferior 
misery. But our Lord here is speak- 
ing too seriously to be repeating a pro- 
verbial hyperbole. He expresses and 
know9 the Aill measure of Judas's wpe ; 
and he would neither aggravate it be- 
yond its literal extent, nor lightly ex- 
press it in a comt saying. 

After this verse we must bring in 
the passage in Johf^ who tells us that 
he privately asked the Lord which the 
traitor was, and that our Lord gave 
him a sign by which he knew the man. 

25. Master^ is it It — ^After Jesus gave 
Judas the sop, which was the sign of 
guilt, then Judas, as out of due sea- 
son, and quite mechanically, repeats the 
question. Tfum hast saic^—This is an 
affirmative answer, and identifies the 
traitor to himself. The gradual expo- 
sure is brought to the final point. He 
is the man. And John tells us that 
the traitor forthwith arose and went 
out into the congenial darkness of sur- 
roundmg night. 

Ingenious men have in modem times 
exerted their skill in framing apologies 
for Judas, and discovering innocent mo- 
tives in his case. He might, forsooth, 
have expected that our Lord would de- 
liver himself by miracle. He might 
have purposed to compel our Lord to 
declare himself openly as king of the 
Jews, and set up his government. 
Very plainly this is not the view of 
the Saviour or the evangeUsts. Re- 
served as the sacred writers are in de- 
claring the character of the various men 
■whose acts they describe, they speak 
very plainly of Judas. Whatever his 
previous character was, in process of 



him, answered and said, Master, 
is it I? He said unto him, 
Thou hast said. 

time he was "a devil," "a thie^ ancj 
carried the bag." A hypocrite in feign- 
ing care for the poor, he hastened, under 
the immediate impulse of resentment 
for a trifling offence, to join the Saviour's 
enemies. But impetuous passion so 
blended with cold calculation that he 
gratified revenge and avarice together. 
He seems not to have calculated upon 
our Lord's miraculous interference, or 
his asserting his royalty. He simply 
meant to obtain a price by surrendering 
his life to his enemies. Hence our 
Lord's terrible woe upon him, and the 
terms of detestation with which the 
apostles uniformly load him. His re- 
pentance was wrung by divine com- 
pulsion fi:om him, in order to place on 
record the testimony of Christ's vilest 
enemy to the innocence of his character. 
It was not a repentance like that of 
Peter, restoring him to holiness and 
apostleship; but the repentance of the 
devils, by which, in the agony of re- 
morse, they throw out their involuntary 
testimony for Grod and goodness. And 
the fact of this final attestation of the 
innocence of Jesus justifies the remark, 
that the truth of Christianity is not 
more sustained by the life of Paul tha^i 
by the death of Judas. 



126, 128. — Institution op the 
Lord's Supper, 26-29 

We come now to words whioh have 
sounded forth through the Church 
through all ages smce our Lord's de- 
parture, and which are to sound forth 
until he comes again. The nature of 
the Lord's Supper is best understood 
when we recollect that it is, under the 
Christian dispensation, the continuance 
in a modified form of the passover of 
the Old Testament. As baptism is 
the modified ordinance of circumcision, 
as the Lord's day is a modified con- 
tinuance of the Sabbath, so is the 
Lord's Supper a modified continuance 
of the paschal supper of the Old Testa- 
ment Church. We may first remark 
that the passover was a true sacrifice ; 
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26 H" ^And as they were eat- 
ing, "Jesus took bread, and 
* blessed it, and brake it, and 

< Mark 14. 22; Luke 22. 19. 
t*l Cor. 11. 23-25. 

for the victim was a true substitute for 
the sinner, dying in his stead, and 
showing by his death that the sin- 
uer ought to die. Israel was as true 
a sinner as Egypt, and as truly deserv- 
ing the stroke of the destroying angel; 
but God, as he passed over, accepted 
the blood presented by Israel's faith, 
(which blood was a confession, on Is- 
rael's part, that he deserved the death 
the victim suffered in his stead) as a 
substitute. And as this shed blood was 
typical of the shed blood of the Saviout, 
so the lamb itself was typical of the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. Hence it was, by antici- 
pation, a representation of that same 
reaUty, which is set forth by the com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper. Both are 



gave it to the disciples, and 
said, Take, eat; ^this is my 
body. 

1 Many Greek copies have, ffave fkamki, 
Mark 6. 41. v 1 Cor. 10. 16. 

• 

typical of the same thing, and therefore 
correspondent to each other. The Lord's 
Supper is in a proper sense the blood- 
less sacrifice of the new dispensation. 

And the very fact that our Lord in- 
stituted his supper on the same even- 
ing as the paschal supper, shows that 
it is a conUnucmce in a modified form. 
It simply drops off" the bloody elements ; 
so that it is in fact true that our sacra- 
mental ordinance has been continued 
from the departure of Israel to the pres- 
ent time, and will be continued until 
the full redemption and departure of 
the spiritual Israel under tibe greater 
Moses to the full fruition of the heav* 
enly Canaan. 

We have then the following typical 
parallels : 



The Sedeemed. 
Israel. 

The commmiicaQt. 
The believer. 


TJie VicHm. 

The paschal lamb. 
The broken bread. 
The crucified Jesus. 


Tfu Ddimrcmce. 
From Egypt. 
From spiritual bondage 
From hell. 


ThsBmOL 
Canaan. 

The spiritoal emandpalioo. 
Heaven. 



The prophecies of the Old Testament 
more commonly predicted a glorious and 
tnumphant Messiah ; the sacrifices pre- 
dicted the Messiah as dying and atoning. 

26. As they were eating — ^When in 
the course of the paschal supper they 
arnved at the breaking of bread, as we 
have above described. The bread was 
in the form of cakes. The breaking, 
under the old dispensation, represented 
the breaking which Israel suffered in 
Egypt ; but in the new, the breaking is 
transferred to the victim, who assumes 
our sins and sufferings in his own 
body. The breaking was the customary 
mode of separating bread into parts ; yet 
it was none the less a significant pairt of 
the rite. Paul clearly intimates that 
the breaking symboUzed the violence by 
which our Lord's body was put to 
death. 1 Cor. xi, 24. Breaking, and not 
cutting, seems the proper mode of sever- 
ing the sacramental portions. Blessed 
U — To bless is to implore the divine 



blessing upon it, that is, to pray solemn- 
ly that God would graciously make it 
effective of its beneficent purpose. The 
blessing on the bread was the Eedeem- 
er's prayer that the bread might be of 
a blessed effect to the partaker. 

This is my body — A customary mode 
in Scripture, as in common language, of 
expressing that a symbol is or stands 
for its original. It is perfectly natural 
to say that a sign is the thing it sig- 
nifies. This is usually done in explain- 
ing some symbolical representations. 
So Joseph in explaining a dream says: 
" The three branches are three days." 
Gen. xl, 12. So at this very supper our 
Lord says: " This cup is the new testa- 
ment." 1 Cor. xi, 25. If the phrase 
" This [bread] is my body," really means 
that the bread is our Lord's literal ma- 
terial body, then the phrase "This cup 
is the new testament'^ means that the 
material vessel (not the wine in it) waa 
an actual "new testament.'' Commoo 
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27 And he took the cup^ and 
gave thanks, and gave it to 

IT Mark 11 23. a Exbd. 24. 8; 

sense ought to show that our Lord is 
now explainmg the import of certain 
symbols, and in so doing he uses the 
ordinaiy phrase of saying that the sym- 
bol is the thing symbolized. 

Our readers perceive tliat we are here 
refuting the strange doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, which affirms that 
the bread is tranmbstanHated^ that is, 
changed in substance, into the very 
body of our Lord. And as it impHes 
that the bread is Christ's present body, 
it is also called the doctrine of real pres- 
eTice. This doctrine beai^s marks of 
dishonesty, for, 

1. It doctrinally places the material 
person of God in the hands of a priest. 
It makes the salvation of the layman's 
soul dependent upon the priest's con- 
sent to give him the flesh of Grod. It 
thus places the man at the mercy 
of the priest. Hence the doctrine of 
transubstantiation is the basis of the 
most abject subjection of the laity 
to the priesthood in the Church of 
Home. 

2. It is a most absurd doctrine. It 
makes Christ to have held his own 
body between his own thumb and fin- 
gers. While his body was reclining, 
they were holding it in their hand, 
chewing it with their teeth, digesting it 
in their stomachs. Thus were they 
cannibals, eating human flesh I AU 
this is founded upon a forced interpre- 
tation of language which, according 
to ordinary idiom, means something 
else. 

3. The doctrine violates the very na- 
ture of the institution. From the time 
of the first paschal lamb downward, the 
purpose of the slain victim was to r^fyre- 
sent the body of the true victim instead 
of presenting the body itself. The slain 
lamb represented that true body until He 
came. The broken bread must repre- 
sent it until he come again. What 
makes tliis plain, is the fact that at the old 
Jewish passover the master of the table 
was accustomed to say as he took the 
bread, " This is [that is, this represents'\ 



them, saying, ^Drink ye all of it ; 
2 8 For Hhis is my blood ^of the 



Lev. 17. U.- 



Jer. 81. 31. 



the bread of aflfliction, which our fathers 
did eat in the land of Egypt." But in 
the place of this formula our Lord sub- 
stitutes, "This is [that is, represefntsl 
my body. ' ' From being the representa- 
tive of Israel in suffering, it becomes 
now the representative of the suffering 
substitute of the sinner. To make it 
not a representative, but the thing itself 
is, therefore, to violate the congruity of 
the typical system. 

27. Took the cup and gave thanks — 
From the Greek word evxapiariu^ eur 
choffisteo, to give thanks, the Lord's Sup- 
per is called the eucharist For since it 
is taken in thankful Remembrance of 
our Lord's great work of redemption, 
so it is truly a thank ofiering, that is a 
eucha/rist. 

Drink ye aU of t^-^That is^ drink all 
ye of it. And Mark adds that they aU 
drank of it. As our Lord here repre- 
sents the future minister, so the disci- 
ples represent the future laity ; and as 
our Lord here directs them to partake 
the cup, so the Church of Rome, which 
withholds the cup fi-om the laity, is pal- 
pably disobedient to the Saviour's com- 
mand. Surely, as it is the Ihod which 
redeems, the Church of God should 
not be denied the participation of his 
hhod. 

28. This is m/y blood — As the grain 
is the body^ so the juice is the blood of 
the life of universal nature. And as the 
vine is the most beautiM pipe through 
which the juice of nature's life flows forth 
to exhilarate man, so its ruddy colour re- 
minds us that it is as it were the very 
blood which creation gives forth from 
her own body to cheer and nourish 
man. Thereby how striking an image 
does it become of the true blood which 
is shed forth from the body of nature's 
incarnate God I It reminds us at once 
of his death and our life. Hence, when 
he poured the wine forth, how strong an 
image does he ever present to us ol 
that streaming blood which assures us 
of the death of Him who died for alL 
Sense thus aids faith. 
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new testament, which is shed ' for 
many for the remission of sins. 

29 But *I say mito you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this 

• Gh.SO. 98; Rom 5. 15; Heb. 9.28. — aMarkll 25; 

Of the new testament — As the blood 
of the paschal lamb was of the Old Tes- 
tament. The word testament properly 
signifies covenant, or agreement by Grod 
with men; in the which he prescribes 
a system of duties and conditions, and 
promises his blessings. Under Moses, 
he had the old covenant or testament; 
imder Christ, the new. And so the 
two volumes of the Bible are called the 
Old Testament and the New. Note 
here that the blood of the Old Testa- 
ment, that is, of the passover, was just 
as truly and really the blood of the 
Saviour as the blood of the New, that 
is, the wine of the communion. The 
one was symbolical, so was the other. 

8?ied for many — ^As the bread should 
be broken^ so wine should be povred, 
both acts representing the action of 
death. For many — For so rrumy as are 
bom of Adam. " No stress is to be laid 
on this word ttoAAov, many, as not be- 
ing ndvTQv, aUj here ; it is placed in op- 
position to the one life which is given — 
the one for Tnany — and not with any 
distinction from iravruv." — Alford. 

For the remission of sins — As without 
the retaining of the blood in the living 
system death ensues, so the blood is 
said in the ceremonial law to be the 
life. And so the flowvng of the blood is 
the true ceremonial exhibition to the 
sight of vicarious or sacrificial death. 
Hence the apostle tells us that in 
the whole sacrificial system "with- 
out the shedding of blood there is no 
remission." So the flowing blood of 
the Redeemer, both from his extremi- 
ties and from his side, is the visible 
manifestation of his death, as the reality 
of death is necessary both to the per- 
formance of the entire work of re- 
demption and to represent the death of 
the soul, from which he would save 
men. 

29. IwiU not drink — Of course he is 
not tx) drink his own blood. He is not 



fruit of the vine, ^ until that 

day when I drink it new with 

you in my Father's kingdom. , 

30 °And when they had sung 

Lake 82. 18. & Acta la 41.-t^o liuk 14. S| 

to derive life and salvation from his 
own atonement. 

Drink it new — He will never drink 
it in its sacriftcialf but in its eucharisUc 
sense. Hence he does not say that he 
will drink the blood, but " this fruit of 
the vine." It is the life part^ not the 
death part of the symbol of which he 
speaks. He will not drink the earthly 
wine even in its joyous character. 
But he will in the glorious kingdom 
drink that reality of which this life-sym- 
bol is the figure, namely, Itfe, the vita 
beata, the blessed life. Our Lord oould 
not drink the wine in its sacrificial 
character, because he had no sins to 
atone for. He would not now drink it 
in its joyous character because now was 
his time of sorrow ; and he would indi- 
cate to his disciples that his joy was re- 
served for the day of his glorification. \ 

It is a very coarse and degrading ex- 
position of this text to make our Sa- 
viour say, as some do, that he will 
not drink the wine now, but he win 
drink real, physical wine in the resur- 
rection body "with his saints during 
the thousand years" millennial reign. 
Such a reign of the saints in the resur- 
rection bcfdy, with Christ, for a thou- 
sand years, on earth, is a fond &ncy, 
unsupported by a just interpretation of 
Scripture. Our Lord means that he will 
not drink the symbolical wine ; but will 
wait until he can drink the real wine 
which this typifies in the heavenly 
kingdom. 

30. And when they had sung a hymn 
■—Aocording to the custom of the Jews, 
the passover was closed with singing 
what they called the Hallel, which con- 
sisted of Psalms cxiii-cxviiL It may 
be remarked that this is the only time 
our Lord is described as sanctioning by 
his example the exercise of singing. 
Before this closing exercise our Lord 
uttered the discourses and offered the 
prayer recorded in John, xiv-xviL 
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a * hymn, they went out into 
the mount of Olives. 

31 Then saith Jesus unto them, 
*A11 ye shall «be offended be- 
cause of me this night : for it is 
written, 'I will smite the Shep- 
herd, and the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 

32 But afber I am risen agam, 
f I will go before you into Galilee. 

"2 Or, s>8alfn.—d Mark li.V; John 1& 83. 
6 Chap. 11. 6. — /"Zech. 13. 7. 

Went otU into the mourd of OUves — 
Our Lord is to be pictured to our minds 
as rising about nine or ten o'clock in 
tiie evening from the supper-table, and 
walking, followed by his accustomed 
train, (probably through the Golden, 
now St. Stephen's Gate,) down the 
gorge, and across the brook Kedron, 
unlal he comes into a wood or grove 
called G^thsemane. Terse 36. 

g 126. — The Intimation to the Dis- 
ciples AND TO Peter of their De- 
sertion AND his Denials, 31-35. 

fnus passage Matthew inserts out of 
its true order. It is to be considered not 
as occurring a/35er, but hefore leaving 
the table, and before the extended dis- 
coorses recorded by John. To take in 
the full account of all the intimations 
^ven to the reluctant Peter of his de- 
nials, we must read in the following 
order: John ziii, 36-38; Matt, xxvi, 
31-33 ; Luke xxii, 31-33 ; Matt, xxvi, 
34^ 35. We thus find that before leav- 
ing the supper-table our Lord gave Pe- 
ter three warnings of his folly. This 
of Matthew is the second. As it is the 
self-confidence of Peter that induces the 
first warning of our Lord, so, through 
all the three, Peter retains his protesta- 
tions that he will prefer death rather 
than unfiuthfulness. 

31. ShoHl he offended — ^Literally, shall 
be entrapped into wrong. Shall be 
made to fail in your fideUty to me. 

/ wiU smite the Shepherd— Oxm Lord 
here quotes Zechariah as an illustration, 
or, as some of the best commentators 
euppose, as a direct prediction of his 



33 Peter answered and said 
unto him, Though all ^nen 
shall be offended because of 
thee, yet will I never be of- 
fended. 

34 Jesus said unto him, ** Ver- 
ily I say unto thee, That 
this night, before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrioe. 

. (%ap. S8. 7, 10, 16: Mark 14. 9B; 16. 7. 
h Mark 14. 30; Luke 22. 84; John 18. 88. 

desertion in his afiOiction by his disci- 
ples. ' 

32. Go "before you into Galilee — ^By the 
smiting of the Shepherd the sheep should 
be scattered ; and after his recovery from, 
the blow by his resurrection, the Shep- 
herd would go before his flock, and it 
should be again gathered in the old 
haunts in GaSlee. The fulfilment of the 
promise is narrated in chap, xxviii, 16. 
The chief Shepherd marshalled his fiock 
upon a mountain in Galilee. This was 
a most tender promise, that they should 
meet again amid the scenes of his ear- 
lier ministry. It does not imply that 
he would never appear after his resur- 
rection, previous to meeting them in 
Galilee. 

33. Peter amwered — Peter is here, as 
often elsewhere, an impulsive, self-ap- 
pointed spokesman. AU men — ^He will 
stand wit^ Christ against the world. 
This was the heroism of a brave man 
vowing fidelity to his chief. Had our 
Saviour really been a warrior, and al- 
lowed this high blood full play, Peter 
could have been as good as his word. 
See note on verse 74. 

Be offended — See note on verse 31. 

34. Verily I say unto thee — Our Lord 
is forced by Peter's boasts, nay, gain- 
sayings, to bring out the clear, precise, 
sorrowful truth. 

Before the cock crow — Mark and Luke 
say, "before the cock crow <i^«cc." This 
Matthew omits, because it was the sec- 
ond cock-crowing that was usually and 
technically called "the cock-crowing." 
Our Lord doubtless referred to the 
usual morning cock-crowing, since the 
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35 Peter said unto him, 
Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee. 
Likewise also said all the dis- 
ciples. 



i Mark 14. 32-86; Luke 



midnight one is seldom heard, or in 
conversation taken into account. No 
diflBculty can arise from the fact that the 
Jews kept no gallinaceous or bam 
fowls. The Romans may have done so, 
and the crow of the cock may have been 
heard from the Pretorium. 

"In the crowing of a cock," says 
Buckhardt, "there are two remarkable 
things: One, that an animial do small 
should cry with so loud a voice; the 
other, that it sings at stfited hours, and 
at such times as other birdd are silent 
in sleep." He is created nature's living 
time-keeper. He is Grod's appointed 
watchman and crier in the midnight and 
at dayhght, knowing and tellkig the- 
hours by a wonderftil instinct. That 
he is so inspired by a divine faculty, tiie 
' Arabians expressed by their fimcy that 
there was a white cock before the tiirone 
of Grod, whose voice gives the signal 
for all cocks on earth to crow. It was 
such a crier at whose voice the con- 
science of Peter was to be made to 
awake. But thel'e was no power in 
the voice of the bird to express a divine 
meaning, had it not been interpreted 
beforehand by our Lord. So the voice 
of nature speaks with a divine wisdom, 
when we take God's word to interpret 
its language. 

35. ShovM die with thee — Peter is 
able to recognise the fact that his 
Lord may die, and is ready to die by 
his side. 

g 131. — The Agonies op Gethsemane, 
36-46. 

36. Unto a place called Gethsem/me — 
Supposing the last paragraph to be out 
of the order of time, we must connect 
this verse to verse 30. We suppose 
the supper-room to have been situated 
somewhere upon the eastern brow of 
Mount Zion. (See note on Mark xiv, 13.) 
From the supper-room we must trace 



36 T ^ Then cometh Jesus with 
them unto a place called Greth- 
semane, and saith unto the dis- 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I go 
and pray yonder. 



22. 39; John 18. 1. 



OUT Lord going forth over the "great 
bridge " of the Tyropoeon ; passing 
through the temple precincts, and 
through the great front temple gate, (or 
perhaps through what was equivalent 
to the present St. Stephen's gate ;) de- 
scending the valley of Jehoshaphat; 
crossing the brook Kedron^ (about where 
its dry channel is now spanned by a 
small bridge of a single arch,) and walk- 
ing, followed by the eleven, toward the 
ascent of Olivfet. In a level space be- 
between the Kedroti and the foot of the 
hill is a yard or garden, which, from 
the ancient ohve trees there, is called 
Gethsemane, or the press of oil There 
is still at the base of the Mount of 
Olives a secure enclosure, signalized bj 
several most venerable olive trees, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall to designate 
the spot. Stanley says : " In spite of 
all the doubts that can be raised against 
their antiquity or the genuineness of 
their site, the eight aged olive trees, if 
only by their manifest difference finom 
aU others on the mountain, have alwajB 
struck even the most indifferent ob- 
servers. They will remain, so long as 
their ahready protracted life is spiked, 
the most venerable of their race on the 
surface of the earth; their gnaried 
trunks and scanty foliage will always 
be regarded as the most affecting of the 
sacred memorials in or about Jerusa- 
lem, the most nearly approaching to the 
everlasting hills themselves in the force 
with which they carry us back to the 
events of the Gospel history." Captain 
Lynch says that these olives are one 
thousand years old; and as the olive 
tree reproduces from the same root, 
these trees are the radical descendants 
from the same germ as those of our 
Saviour's time. By the word place is 
generally understood a villa or cluster 
of houses, to which the garden was an 
appendage. 
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37 And he took with him Pe- 
ter and J the two sons of Zebe- 
dee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. 

38 Then saith he nnto them, 



i Ohap. 4. ai. 



St. Peter cmd the two aons of Zebedee — 
The whole body of the eleven (Jisciples 
went with our Lord to Grethsemao^; but 
from the entire number he now selects 
Peter, James, and John, " the elect 
among the elect," to attend him at a 
little distance from the rest in the mo- 
ments of his agonizing prayer. These 
had been selected to witness his glori- 
fication upon the moimt of transfigura- 
tion, and they were now selected to be 
witnesses of the de^ humiliation of 
the garden. 

Began to he sorrowful — ^The first mo- 
ment of the terrible hour had now ar- 
rived, and our Lord receives the first 
stroke of atoning sorrow firom an invis- 
ible source. At the instant of his 
leaving the eight disciples the trial of 
sorrow legem. For this wh<de scene of 
Gethsemane is to be looked upon, not 
as an hour of fear over his approaching 
trial, but as the first and, perhaps, far 
most terrible part of the atoning agony. 
The sufferings of the cross were, we 
conceive, from the visible powers of 
earth ; the sufferings of the bitter cup 
and the bloody sweat were from the in- 
visible powers of hell. The garden was 
the place of assault from the interior 
powers of darkness, as the cross was 
the place of the exterior assaults of men. 
Both were correspondent parts of the 
same great work. (For a view of this 
entire subject, I refer to my Sermon on 
Substitutional Atonement.) 

38. My soul is eocceeding sorrowful— 
Jesus then had a purely human soul. 
The doctrine of the Monophysites, that 
he had only a human body, of which 
Grod was the only soul, is not true. 
That human soul, Luke informs us, in 
his childhood increased in wisdom and 
in fiivour with God and man. Hence 
our Lord was complete man. His mind, 
as human, was subject to limitations. 
Beyond its human circle were innumer- 



^My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death: tar- 
ry ye here, and watch with 
me. 
39 And he went a little further. 



k John 12. 37. 



able things it did not know; though, 
doubtless, his mind was so divinely 
illuminated a& not to be liable to posi- 
tive involuntary falsity or mistak<B. 

Exceeding sorrotEfid-^ Our Saviour 
here speaks not of fear, that is, of the 
apiJroaohing cross, but of sorrow. A 
supernatural woe overwhelms and all 
but sinks him before the cross arrives. 
"He trod the wiuepress of the wrath 
of God." 

Sorrowful even unto dectth — ^Not sor- 
rowful in anticipation of death; but a 
sorrow, not his own, pressed so heavily 
and so damply upon him, that it would 
drown and quench the spark of life but 
for the divine lud impregnating and 
strengthening his human person. What 
sorrow was l£is ? Doubtless the prophet 
Isaiah (liii, 4) furnishes the true answer : 
" Surely he hatii borne our griefs and 
carried pur sorrows." We do not here 
find any warrant for the supposition 
that God, the Father Almighty, poured 
the thunderbolts of personal anger on 
his suffering Son. But as Christ suf- 
fered as a substitute for a sinftil world, 
so he did voluntarily, by his own sad 
consent, encounter all the woe that 
could be inflicted by hell and earth, 
(the natural executioners of absolute 
justice under the government of God,) 
and thus with his infinite dignity do 
honour to the law of eternal justice. 
And in view of this, having done hom- 
age to justice in his own person, he is 
entitled to bestow paradise and confer 
righteousness on aU who obediently ac- 
cept him as their substitute and Re- 
deemer. 

Tarry. . .watch — They were to watch, 
yet at a reverent distance. The Saviour, 
as if powers other than human were 
haunting his soul, yearns to be in reach 
of human sympathy. 

39. And he went a little further — ^Luke 
says, " He went about a stone's cast." 
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and fell on his face, and ^ prayed, 
saying, "^O my Father, if it be 
possible, "let this cnp pass from 
me : nevertheless, ®not as I will, 
but as thon wilt. 

I Marie 14. 86; Luke 32. 4S; Htb. 6. 7. 
m Johb 12. 27. 

So that there were three divisions of 
the little band: there were the eight 
disciples ; the thr^ chosen ones ; and, 
at the distance Of a "stone's throwj" 
the suffering Saviour. While he suffers 
they slumber. 

And prated — ^The disdples were en- 
treated to wdtch with our Lord, but not 
to pra/y with him or for him. That 
work he does alone, and asks no parti- 
cipation. They cannot pray his prayer. 
He may intercede for them, not they for 
him. Saying^^The disciples could not 
have heard this prayed. The distance 
was too great, and they wtere even un- 
able to keep awake. They must have 
learned the truth from our Lord's own 
Explanations of his sufferings after his 
resurrection. Se© Luke xxiv, 27, 32. 

my Father — ^This prayer has three 
distinct points : the appeal, the depre- 
cation, and the resignation. 

The purpose of recording this prayer 
is great. It contains a profound lesson, 
how under affliction the sufferer may 
innocently writhe under the pain, may 
ask to be delivered, up to the point of 
the divine wUL But at that point, 
however deep the agony, the resigna- 
tion must be absolute. Father—^Kow- 
ever near the paternity of God, it still 
leaves him the right and 'the reason to 
inflict upon us terrible sorrows. Tet 
true faith looks up, even to his frowning 
face, with a filial claim. If it be pos- 
sible — The possibility here meant pre- 
supposes that the solid plans of re- 
demption must be undisturbed. Jf, 
without lifting up these foundations, it 
be possible. This cup — What was this 
cup f Not the crucifixion ; but the pres- 
ent supernatural agonies of the garden. 
For, as his sorrows were greater than 
his strength, they opened up before him 
a just and true fear that a complete ca- 
tastrophej even to unknown depths of 



40 And he cometh nnto the 
disciples, and findeth them 
asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour ? 

n Chap. 20. 22. o John 5. SO; 

6.88; Fhil.2.& 

foilure, could result. Those terrible re- 
sults lisiy as dregs at the bottom of ii\B 
Cup. And as Paul says, (Heb. v, 7 :) Ee 
was heard in that he feared. From that 
fearful and inevitable break-down which 
he justly feared, and could escape only 
by obtaining supplicated aid, he was 
saved. But was this failure truly pos- 
sible ? Not only t)ossible but surely (ier* 
tain, but for the power of this same faith- 
fbl prayer, and for the true spirit in 
which the Redeemer offered it how 
harrow was the pass of danger througb 
which our Jesus trod to his and our re- 
demption 1 Pass from wi« — Saint Panl 
truly says that this prayer was heard. 
Causes were bearing down upon tiiis 
lonely victim, as sure to crush as the 
rail-car would the shrinking in&nt lying 
on its track. Before the dregs of the 
cup were reached, the drau^t attained 
its limit I So Gk>d shall temper our trial 
to our strength, and our strength to oar 
trial, if but the earnest prayer be put 
forth and the deep submission be re* 
tained. Not as I ww/^^His own indi- 
vidual wiU was but a wish, which ooold 
not be wrong so long as it existed in 
complete submission to God's will To 
sacnflce our own preferences, in order 
that our wills may be one with Gtod's, 
is true resignation. 

40. Findeth them asleqp — ^Luke says 
they were asleep for sorrow. It seems 
as if the air of that night were dense 
with fearful, supernatural influ^iioes, 
weighing them down with stupor. Ik 
was as though a deadly vapour from 
the bottomless pit steeped their spir- 
its. Watch with m>e one hour — ^There 
is, doubtless, rebuke in this question: 
but it is, we think, uttered more with 
the purpose of marking for us the fact 
that the pressure under which Jesus 
struggled was, even in its prozimityy 
too much for them. 
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41 P Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not mto temptation : ^ the 
bpirit indeed is wUling, but the 
flesh is weak. 

42 He went away again the 
secdnd time, and prayed, say- 
ing, O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be 
done. 

p Mark 13. 33; 14. 38; Luke 22. 40, 46; Eph. 6. 18. 



41. Watch — The words wake and 
waich are difTerent forms of the same 
term. Yet to watch is more than to be 
awake. It implies that our wakeful 
powers are exerted to guard against the 
eviL Fray — While we exert our own 
©nergids against the evil powers, let us 
also supplicate divine aid. TJiat ye eri^ 
ter not into temptation — As a fragile boat 
would avoid the rocks and rifts, so 
should the feeble Christian avoid the 
dangerd of trials that may wreck him. 
The spirit — Of the sincere but wavering 
disciple. Is wiUmg — ^Both to wake and 
to conquer thd tempter. Thefiesh — Of 
tiiat disciple. Is weak — It is weighed 
down and conquered by the tempter's 
influences, or it is overcome in the hour 
6i conflict. 

How true d description was this of 
thd disciples^ as, for instance, Peter 1 
His Spirit was willing to watch, but Sa- 
tan weighed him down through the 
flesh. His spirit was willing to adhere 
to his Master, but Satan overcame him 
through fleshly fear. But does our 
Lord intend this as an excuse for Peter, 
tod an exemption from guilt ? Rather, 
he renders it as a reason for his admo- 
nition to watch and pray, the neglect of 
iiHiich gave Satan his advantage over 
their earthly nature. 

42. He went away again — ^In human 
Sympathy the Saviour finds no resource. 
He is completely alone. He tiuns again 
from man to God. If this cup may not 
pass — His prayer here has yielded the 
jwint. He prays no longer. Let it pass ; 
but, If it may not pass, Thy will be 
done, "Thy will be done" limits not 
caolj all murmur, but all prayer. 



43 And he came and fomid 
them asleep again: for their 
eyes were heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the 
third time, saying the samd 
words. 

45 Then cometh he to his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them^ 
Sleep on now, and take your 

Q Rom. 7. 18, 25; 1 Cor. 9. 27 ; GaL 5. 16, 17, 2i 

44. Th>e third time — Thrice, as if in £i 
perfectly restless agony that allows nd 
repose, did our Lord leave his three dis- 
ciples to go and suffer and pray alone. 
What a loneliness was that amid the 
darkness of the memorable spot, when 
the Divine Man bore the sufferings of a 
world's sin, and wrought the reconciliai 
tion between heaven and earth I It wad 
the central hour in human history ; and 
he was the most wonderful spectacle, 
perhaps, though no human eye beheld 
him, that any eye, human or superhu- 
man, ever beheld. 

44. Saying the same words — Foml 
utters the same words from a want of 
feeling*; earnestness repeats from abun- 
dance df feeling. 

Luke adds : " And being in an agony, 
he prayed more eamestiy; and his 
&weat was as it were great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground. And 
there appeared an ang^l unto him from 
heaven strengthening him." This marks 
the climax and the close of his present 
cup. 

45. Cometh he to his disciples — For 
the last time he now returns; for the 
betrayer is at hand, and from the in- 
visible struggle with hell he is next 
to undergo Sie visible stru^le with 
men. 

Sleep on now, cmd take your rest — But 
why should he bid them sleep now 
when the tramp of the soldier is almost 
in their hearing? Of all the renderings 
of this verse to meet this query, I think 
the best is that which by merely chang- 
ing the punctuation, which is of no au- 
thority, makes it a question. Sleep yei 
on now, and take your rest? Is it £k 
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rest: behold, the hour is at 
hand, and the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners. 
46 Kise, let us be going : be- 
hold, he ift at h^nd t|iat doth 
betray m^. 

r Mark 14. 48; Luke 22. 47; 

time for slumber when the betrayer is 
on the approach? There is another 
^ meaning admissible. The whole mat- 
ter is now decided, and you may sleep 
on, as watching is needless. 

T?ie hcmr — The great suffering, aton- 
ing hour is come ; and the executioners 
of vicarious justice, though t?iey mean 
it not, are ^ow at hand. 

Let tts be going — Our Lord now di- 
rects his face toward the terrible suf- 
ferings of the cross. H<e is strength- 
ened, and calm from his past agony. 
He meets his betrayer, his foes, lus 
judges, with a majesty which shows 
that he is Lord even of those to whom 
he submits. His glory even in this his 
suffering is n;ost particularly described 
in the narrative of John. 

46. Behold, he is at hcmd — " As I sat 
beneath the olives, and observed how 
very near the city was, with what per- 
fect ease a person there could survey at 
a glance the entire length of the eastern 
wall, and the slope of the hill towards 
the valley, I could not divest myself of 
the impression that this local peculiarity 
should be allowed to explain a passage 
in the accoimt of the Saviour's appre- 
hension. Every one must have noticed 
something abrupt in his summons to 
the disciples: 'Rise, let us be going: 
behold, he is at hand that doth betray 
me.' Matt, xxvi, 46. It is not improb- 
able that his watchful eye at that mo- 
ment caught sight of Judas ai^d his ac- 
complices, as they issued ifrom one of 
the eastern gates, or turned round the 
northern or southern comer of the walls, 
in order to descend into the valley. 
Even if the night was dark, he could 
have seen the torches which they car- 
ried, and could have felt no uncertainty 
respecting the object of such a move- 
ment at that unseasonable hour." — 
J^qf, Mackett. 



47 T And 'while he yet spake, 
lo, Judas, one of the twelve, 
came, and with him a great mul- 
titude with swords and staves, 
from the chief {mests and elders 
of the people. 

John 18. 8{ Acts L 1& 

§ 132. — Appbehension of Jesus, 
47-56. 

While the solemn scenes of the Last 
Supper and of Glethsemane are tran- 
spiring, a very different business is go- 
ing on between Judas and the Jewish 
authorities. The armed band is fur- 
nished; he knows the customary place 
of Jesus and his twelve; and now, lol 
he comes. To show that he truly lays 
down his life with lull power to retain 
it, our Lord for a moment by divine 
power overwhelms his assailants. (See 
John xviii, 4-9.) He meets with 

cutting rebuke the treacherous kiss of 
the betrayer. He arrests the sword of 
Peter and heals the wound it inflicted. 
He reproves the shamefulness of their 
armed band, and declares that he sub- 
mits only to the divine necessity of 
fulfilling the prophetic Scripture. His 
disciples flee ; the evangelist Mark is 
all but apprehended. (Mark xiv, 51.) 
The Saviour then is in the hands and at 
the mercy of his enemies. 

47. Lo, Judas — The deed ))y which 
his name is forever a term of abhorrence 
is now in course of completion. Staves 
— ^The plural of staff. They were near- 
er canes than clubs. Although it was 
foil moon, they came, as John informs us, 
with torches and lanterns. Judas led the 
way, going before them, Luke xxii, 47. 

With him a great multitude — By what 
authority was Jesus now arrested? 
and of whom or what did this multitude 
consist? 

To the flrst question we may answer, 
that in Judea there was an inferior na- 
tive or Jewish government, under the 
dominion of the Roman government 
Of the Jewish government the chief 
magistrate was the high priest. The 
legislative authority resided in the San- 
hedrim. It was by the Jewish au- 
thority, or at least at their proaecih 
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48 Now he that betrayed him 
gave them a sign, saying, Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that same is 
)ie ; hold him fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to 

s 2 SamneL 20> 9. 

tiou, .that our Lord is now arrested 
and taken before their high priest, to 
answer for offence against the Jewish 
law. 

The multitude who apprehended Je- 
flus were of the following four classes: 

1. The hamd, (John xviii, 3,) being a de- 
tachment from the garrison of five hun- 
dred Boman soldiers, who, in the for- 
tress of Antonia, overlooking the temple, 
kept the Jews in awe. A detachment 
was ever ready to be sent when the 
commander was informed that a dis- 
turber needed to be taken in custody. 
So that thus much Jesus was appre- 
hended by the loan of a Boman body. 

2. The captains of the temple^ (Luke xxii, 
62,) who came, doubtless, attended by 
their guard or police, men who kept 
order at the temple. 3. Several of the 
Jewish dignitaries attended to see the 
work carefully done ; namely, (verse 47,) 
chief priests, zealous Pharisees, and 
elders. 4. Servants of these dignita- 
ries, (John xviii, 18,) both private and 
official, Uke Malchus. Our Lord was 
thus arrested by the Jewish author- 
ity, partly using Boman instrumen- 
taUty. 

49. Ibrthmth he came to Jesus. . ,and 
hisaed him — ^As, in verse 46, Jesus said, 
"Let us be going," he turned his firm 
&oe to his foes, yet unseen, and walked 
forth to meet them. EQs disciples — 
tret the three, and then the eight — 
itart as we may suppose from their 
■lumbers, and follow him along in ir- 
leg^ular train. Thus, as Jesus alone 
leads the little band of his peaceful fol- 
lowers, Judas leads the hostile multi- 
tude of assailants. They two singly 
meet — ^the Divine victim and the diaboli- 
cal betrayer — ^face to face. The traitor, 
prostituting the purest signal of love 
to the purpose of death, accomplishes 
the greatest masterpiece of treachery 
known to the universe. The Saviour 

Vol. I.— 21 



Jesus, and said. Hail, Master; 
'and kissed him. 
50 And Jesus said imto him, 
* Friend, wherefore art thou 
come? Then came they, and 

<P8a.41.9; 66.18. 

cahnly accepts the kiss; and surely, 
amid all the mockeries he suffered, tlus 
kiss was the most repulsive. Well did 
the German writer, Pfenninger, (quoted 
by Stier,) remark: "Wouldst thou 
know what Satan can do and (rod can 
suffer — what the basest of mankind can 
commit and the best of mankind can 
bear? behold the Hps of Judas who 
kisses, and the cheek of Jesus who re- 
ceives the kissl" ffaH^ Master — ^The 
same lips that gave the false kiss pre- 
ceded it with this false salutation. It 
was doubtless uttered with a loud 
voice. It proclaimed to the soldiery, 
" I have found the man I betray." It 
proclaimed to our Lord, "You have 
found the man who betrays you." The 
question at the supper-table, "Master, 
is it I?" now changes to the af&rma- 
tion, "Master, it is II" 

50. Friend — Rather, companion, asso- 
date. For the sincere Saviour could 
hardly call him friend. Wherefore art' 
thou comet — Our Lord puts in this 
question, as Judas well knows, not in 
order to leam, but to make Judas ihink. 
What errand is it for which you, a 
disciple, have now come to your Lord? 
And then he develops his full know- 
ledge by the question supplied by Mark : 
" Betrayest tiiou the Son of man with 
a kiss?" To betray is bad enough; 
to betray the Son of mxm is worse; 
to betray him with a hiss is worst of 
aU. 

With meek majesty, showing even 
at that very moment that he is Lord, 
Jesus accepts this beginning of insults 
from man. But for a brief interval 
(John xviii, 4r-9) he holds his foes at 
bay by the secret restraint of his power 
before he yields to the arrest. This 
he does to demonstrate that he lays 
down his life oi himself. For the same 
reason he utters the declaration in 
verse 53. 
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laid hands on Jesus, and took 
him. 

51 And behold, ^ one of them 
which were with Jesus stretched 
out his hand, and drew his 
sword, and struck a servant of 
the high priest, and smote off 
his ear. 

52 Then said Jesus unto him, 
Put up again thy sword into his 

u John 18. 10. 9 Oen. 9. 6; Rey. 18. 10. 

09 2 Kings 6. 17; Dan. 7. 10. 

Took him — As soon as the divine in- 
fluence, by which the multitude were 
withheld, was in a measure withdrawn, 
they used their power to apprehend him. 

61. One,,.Sreu) his sword — Two 
swords, as appears by Luke zzii, 38, 
were in possession of the disciples, and 
perhaps two disciples proposed to resist, 
as appears probable by Luke xrii, 49. 
Our Lord is being bound and gives no 
reply. But one of them, Peter, draws his 
unbidden sword. The Greek word for 
8Word here used is (idxacpa, Tnachaira^ 
and signifies a knife, which was used 
either as a weapon, as a slaughter-knife, 
or a sacrificial knife for slaying and 
dividing the victim. The two knives 
used by the two disciples in preparing 
the passover lamb were, probably, the 
swords in possession on the present oc- 
casion. A servant of the high priest — 
John tells us his name was Malchus. 
Jesus requests the officers to pause 
until he could remedy the matter, and 
he heals the ear of Malchus and utters 
the following rebuke. 

Not one step can the multitude stir 
while our Lord is engaged in this work 
and uttering these words. They obey 
their Lord, unconscious of his suprem- 
acy or the secret of their own obedi- 
ence. And why did not they cease to 
bind him when they saw his miracles? 
We answer, the very fact that they 
found themselves able to bind him in- 
duced them to proceed. They doubt- 
less paused in surprise at his deed. 
Tet, since he was so weak as to sub- 
mit and to be bound, it was plain, (so 
they inferred) that he was a mortsd 



place: ^for all thejr that take 
the sword shall pensh with the 
sword. 

53 Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me *more 
than twelve legions of angels ? 

54 But how then shaJl the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, ^ that thus 
it must be ? 

V Jaaiah 58. 7, Ac ; verse M. 
Lake Si 25, 44, 46. 

I 1,1, -1 ■ ' ^^ 

and a male&ctor. If he is supernatural, 
why does he not break our bands and 
drive us from his presence and become 
Sling Messiah? Our Lord answers in 
the following verses. How then would 
the Scriptures be AilfiUed ? 

S7ru)te off his ear — ^He meant doubt- 
less to smite ofif his head ; but perhaps 
the same power that healed, prevented 
the true aim of the blow. 

52. Sword into its place — The swora 
has its place, but its place is not the 
hands of the apostles. Our Lord does 
not command the sword to be flung 
away. As a recognized instrument of 
governmental authority, the stem as- 
serter of law and peace, it has its place. 
Take the sword. . .perish tuith the sword 
— It is plain that this was intended as 
stating the result of any attempt at 
resistance on the part of the disciples. 
But it is expressed with comprehensive 
wisdom, so as to be true as a general 
law. At least it states a law of con- 
tingency to which all who follow the 
profession of arms are to submit. We 
take the sword under the full chanoe 
of perishing by it. 

63. Thinkest thou — Addressed to 
Peter to show him that there was no 
place for, because no need o^ a human 
sword. How contemptible to suppose 
that He needs thy sword, at whose pray- 
er legions of angels would troop from 
the skies. 

Twelve legions — ^A legion to eadi apos- 
tle, naming the official number notwith- 
standing the defection of Judas. 

54. Sariptwres he JuifiUed — So fiff as 
man is concerned, he is really and troly 
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55 In that same hour said 
Jesus to the multitudes, Are ye 
come out as against a thief with 
Bwords and staves for to take 
me ? I sat daily with you teach- 
ing in the temple, and ye laid 
no hold on me. 



Lam. 4. 20 ; ver. 54.- 



See John 18. 15. 



under no compulsion, but lays down 
nis life of himself. But there is a Mgh- 
er law by which he is most perfectly 
bound. The counsel of God is; that 
he shall pursue a certain course of 
duty, and that course has been pre- 
dicted in the Scripture. The plan of 
God must be obeyed, and the Scriptures 
must not be falsLQed. From all which 
we argue that our Saviour was intrin- 
sically able to break the Scriptures; 
but tiaat the all-wise Jehovah did se- 
lect of all possible beings to be Messiah 
that one who, with full power to dis- 
obey, would yet most perfectly obey 
his wilL See note on Matt, iv, 1-11. 

56. In that same hov/r — ^While led in 
bonds by the band. To the muLHtudes — 
Luke says, "to the chief priests, cap- 
tains of tiie temple, and elders. " It was 
doubtless in hearing of the multitudes, 
but intentionally aimed at the digni- 
taries mentioned. Come out — ^Volun- 
tarily, not sent out by authority, like 
the poor soldiery. These dignitaries 
were the principal and guilty movers. 
And so anxious were they to see it 
done, that they compromised their dig- 
nity in coming out to the spot at that 
late hour. As against a thief— RaXher 
a robber. They knew his purity, his 
holiness, his mysterious power of re- 
buke. Yet they would slay him as 
a malefactor. To toJce me — ^Why was 
80 formidable a body sent to appre- 
hend a single individual? Doubtless 
they feared his miraculous powers, and 
had a sort of vague notion that a 
mighty force was necessary to over- 
come him. When they felt his mirac- 
ulous repressive influences, and saw 
his last miracle of healing, they were 
probably alarmed. But when they saw 
mm stiU submit they imagined them- 
•elTOB too strong for him. 



56 But all this was done, that 
the * scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled. Then '^all 
the disciples forsook him, and 
fled. 

57 T ^ And they that had laid 
hold on Jesus led him away to 

h Mark 14. 53 ; Luke 22. 54 ; John 18. 12, 13. 24. 

Daily — ^His teaching was daily ; their 
assault is nightly. 

Luke adds to our Lord's words, " but 
this is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness." These words further explain 
that our Lord submits because his min- 
istry is finished, and the work of suf- 
fering at the hands of sinners has com- 
menced. 

56. But aU this was done — Mark puts 
words somewhat similar to these into 
the mouth of our Lord ; but it is plain 
that these are the words of the evan- 
gelist. No doubt our Lord expressed 
the sentiment which the evangelist ex- 
presses. AU the disciples forsook him 
and fled — Forbidden to fight, and un- 
able to aid their Master, nothing save 
flight seemed obvious to the disciples. 
Passive courage is far more difficult 
than action. In the moment of panic, 
it hardly occurred to them to' walk by 
his side, and meet, if need be, the 
malefactor's death. From Gethsemane 
the whole band proceeds back to the 
city, perhaps through the gate in fi-ont 
of the temple, and, if we trace its course 
aright, crossing the bridge of the T?yro- 
poeon, reaches the palace of Oaiaphas 
and Annas, on the northerumost part 
of Mount Zion, between the Armory 
and Millo. (See our plan of Ancient Je- 
rusalem.) 

§ 134. — Jesus before Oaiaphas aot) 
THE Sanhedrim, 67-68. 

"We should not know from Matthew 
that our Lord was led to Annas, or 
Hananiah, the father-in-law of Oaiaphas, 
before he was led to Oaiaphas. John 
details the facts that occurred before 
Annas. From Annas, he was sent 
bound to Oaiaphas, who was then the 
high priest, and whoso residence may 
have adjoined that of Annas. WhilA 
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Caiaphas the high priest, where 
the scribes and the elders were 
assembled. 
5 8 But Peter followed him afar 
off unto the high priest's palace, 
and went in, and sa,t with the 
servants, to see the znd, 

59 Now the chief priests, and 
elders, and all the council, sought 
false witness against Jesus, to 
put him to death ; 

60 But found none : yea, 
though °many false witnesses 
came, yet found they none. At 

cPsalm 27.12; 35.11; MarkllSo; SoAct86.13. 
d Deuteronomy 19. 15. e Chapter 27. 40; John 

Christ was before Annas, the Sanhedrim 
was assembling at the palace of Cai- 
aphas, preparatory to the arraignment 
of Jesus before them. 

5 '7. Where the scribes and the elders 
were assembled — The usual place of as- 
semblage for the great Sanhedrim was 
at the council room in the temple pre- 
cincts. But this being an extraordi- 
nary, perhaps irregular and partial 
meeting, is held at the palace of the 
pontiff. 

58. Followed him afa/r q^— Though, 
with the rest, Peter had fled, he was 
by no means contented to leave his 
Master without knowing his fate ; hop- 
ing, perhaps, that he would yet by some 
unknown turn deliver himself. He 
follows him to the palace of the high 
priest, to know what will be the re- 
sult. 

59. Sought false witness — The con- 
sequences of their haste now alarmed 
the conspirators. Precipitated by the 
offer of Judas to betray Jesus, they had 
him on their hands before the accusa- 
tion was planned and the evidence ar- 
ranged. They have a criminal without 
a crime. As they dare not sentence 
him to death without some satisfactory 
inculpation, they are in a strait for 
charges and evidence. 

60. Found none — They found plenty 
of false witnesses, but they found none 
that g&ye in testimony which was evi- 



the last came *two false wit- 
nesses, 

61 And said. This feUow said, 
®I am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and to build it in three 
days. 

62 'And the high priest arose, 
and said unto him, Answerest 
thou nothing ? what is it which 
these witness against thee ? 

63 But « Jesus held his peace. 
And the high priest answered 
and said unto him, ^I adjure 
thee by the living God, that tiliou 

2. 19. — -/Mark 14. 60. ^ Isaiah 53. 7; chai»ter 

27. U 14. h Leyiticufl 5. 1 ; 1 Samuel 14. Si S8. 



dence before a Roman court to secure 
their victim's death. 

61. This fellow — ^The word fsBow is 
added by the translators ; but the con- 
tempt implied in the word is also im- 
plied in the Greek word for Tms. De- 
stroy the temple of God, and to buHd H 
in three days — This was false testi- 
mony so far as the sense was con- 
cerned ; but it seemed to contain more 
consistent fact and more plausible 
charge than anything else they could 
procure. Our Lord had said, (John ii, 
19:) "Destroy the temple and I will 
build it again in three days." There 
was surely no hostility to the temple ia 
this ; for the destroying was supposed 
to be performed by them, and fiie re- 
building by himself. 

62. Answerest fhou nofhing ? — Our Lord 
was most wisely silent ; for what waa 
there in his words, thus given in evi* 
dence, to answer? The high priest 
here behaves most unbecomingly in 
endeavouring to give importance to 
what he must have been conscious was 
nothing. 

63. Held his peace — ^Thus at once 
defeating the unjust judge, and calling to 
mind the prediction of the prophet : " Ai 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so be openeth not his mouth.'' How 
valuable a gift is the talent for judicious 
silence I / ad/'ure thee — ^The high priest 
now takes a new turn. The testimoDy 
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tell US whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. 

64 Jesus saith unto hun, Thou 
hast said : nevertheless I say 
unto yoD, * Hereafter shall ye 
see the Son of man ^sitting on 

i Daniel 7. i8; chapter 16. 27; 24. 80; 26. 31; 
Luke 2L 27; John 1. 61; Acta 10. 42; Romans 

said something about rebuilding the 
temple. Now the glorious rebuilding 
of the temple was one of the popular 
things ascribed to the Messiah. '* This 
man then," says the high priest to him- 
self " I understand to be a claimant to 
the Mesaiahship." He therefore puts 
the adjuration, which every Jew was 
bound to answer truly. Ths Christy the 
Son of God — The high priest doubtiess 
knew that these two titles meant, ac- 
cording to prophecy, the same being. 
He joins the two together, with an air 
of great solemnity, for the purpose of 
making the claim to them both appear 
more formidable. 

64. Thou hast said — The same in 
cense is given by Mark : '' I am." This 
was a solemn moment. The titular 
high priest of the Jews, and their eter- 
nal High Priest, are now face to face. 
The siSbstance is arraigned before the 
judgment bar of the shadow. One is 
the representative of the Jewish nation ; 
the other is its Messiah and its true 
king. The representative, in whom for 
the time being the nation is embodied, 
puts the great question, " Are you the 
Messiah ?" The Messiah " witnesses a 
good confession." He pronounces the 
solemn affirmative, "I ah." And he is 
REJECTED. The great act is conswmma- 
ted. Well might the high priest rend 
his cbthes. Not because his prisoner 
had spoken blasphemy, but because 
himself had denied the Lord that bought 
him. 

Nevertheless — Should rather be more- 
aoer. Hereafter — ^Through all the circum- 
stances of his humiliation, Jesus fore- 
saw with unwavering faith the day of 
his own exaltation. Shdil ye see — Ye 
who now see me your prisoner will then 
see me your Jvdge. The Son of man — 
He does not say me, but speaks of him- 



the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. 
65 ^ Then the high priest rent 
his clothes, saying, He hath 
spoken blasphemy; what fur- 
ther need have we of witnesses ? 



14. 10; 1 Thessalonians 
4;P8a.ll0.1; Acts 7.55.- 



16; Reveiation 1. 7. 
-2 2 Kings 18. 87; 19.X 



self by that title which the Old Testa- 
ment ascribes to the Messiah. 

Sitting on the right hand of power — 
That is, of Omnipotence. Coming in 
the cUmds of heavefti — ^The words are 
taken from Daniel vii, 13. The prophet 
is describing Christ's coming into the 
presence of his Father to be invested 
with all power. Its true fulfilment 
took place at the resurrection. (See on 
Matthew xxviii, 18.) But as the same 
Lord will come at the judgment day in 
that same glory, so the words that de> 
scribe that same glory are well used, 
although in a different transaction. 
The glory wherewith Christ was invest- 
ed at his resurrection, though mostly 
unseen by mortal eye, was the same 
glory as that with which he will be vis 
ibly invested at his second coming. 

65. The high priest rent his dothes — 
" This was not contrary to the law of 
Lev. xxi, 10; for that referred either 
(but improbably) only to the sacred vest- 
ments at the time of sacrifice, or (more 
properly) only to lamentation for the 
dead. We see in 1 Mace, xi, 71, and 
in several passages of Scripture, that 
high priests rent their garments ; indeed 
Sepp tells us that it was prescribed to 
them actually that they should rend 
them from 6eto upward." — StUr, 

Spoken blaspTiemy — ^In claiming to be 
the Son of GrOD and Judge of mankind. 
The skill of the high priest is success- 
ful in eliciting some ground of charge 
against Jesus. But it is at a terrible 
cost, for he fairly makes issue with 
the Judge of the earth I Jesus Christ 
affirms himself in the presence of the 
Jewish nation to be the Messiah, and 
they pronounce him worthy of death for 
the claim. What a conunentary is all 
subsequent history upon the issue of 
that moment I 
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behold, now ye have heard his 
blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? They an- 
swered and said, ™He is guilty 
of death. 

67 ^Then did they spit in his 

mhev. 24. 16; John 19. 7. n Isa. 50. 6; 

53.8; chap. 27. 30. 

66. WTiat think ye f — ^He presses his 
advantage to an immediate vote. Guilty 
of death — His crime is blasphemy ; that 
is the charge. He is worthy of death; 
that is the penalty. And the verdict is 
unanimous. Now why did not immedi- 
ate execution follow? The obstruction 
is a formidable one. The Jews are under 
the Roman government. The Romans 
have taken from them the power of life 
and death. Besides, the Scriptures re- 
quire that he should suffer death from 
Gentile hands, a reason of which they 
are unaware. 

6 '7. Then did they spit in his face — 
Probably upon the retirement of the 
high priest the apprehenders of Jesus 
(Luke xxii, 63) and the crowd proceed- 
ed to these insults. He who had at his 
first arrest plentifully demonstrated his 
absolute power over his adversaries, 
now bows his head in complete aban- 
donment to all which their rage pleases 
to inflict. 

Buffeted him — Struck him with the 
clenched fist, and then with the palms 
or flat hands. 

68. Prophesy unto us — He who claims 
to be chief of prophets should now give 
US a specimen of his prophetic powers. 
Matthew omits to tell us that he was 
blindfolded, so that they were here put- 
ting his prophetic powers to a mock 
test. Compare these insults before the 
Jews, which alluded to his claims of 
Messiahship, with the insults by the 
Romans, which alluded to his political 
claims. See note on xxvii, 26-30. 

Thursday, Midnight 

§ 133. — Peter's Denial and Repent- 
ance, 69-75. 

Matthew now suspends the narrative 
in regard to Jesus, and, out of the pre- 
cise chroncdogical order, gives the se- 



face, and buffeted him; and 
® others smote him with ^the 
pahns of their hands, 

68 Saying, P Prophesy unto ns, 
thou Christ, Who is he that 
smote ihee ? 

o Luke 22. 63 ; John 19. 8. 3 Or, rocZs. 

V Mark 14. 65; Lake 22. 61. 

quel in regard to Peter. When the 
multitude led Jesus to Gaiaphas he fol- 
lowed afkr oflF. And when, according to 
John, they stopped by the way at the 
house of Annas, while the Saiihedrim 
were assembling to Gaiaphas, he went 
to the door and was admitted by the 
porter, through the interference of John, 
who was known to the high priest 
While our Saviour was within the apart- 
ment of Annas undergoing examination, 
(not while he was before Gaiaphas,) the 
events of the three deni£^ are taking 
place without. 

To understand the transaction we 
must figure to ourselves the andent 
mode of building. The Eastern houses 
are not like ours, built many stories 
high. They extend in lengthened ob- 
long rooms on the ground ; and these 
oblongs are so built as to enclose a 
square yard or court in tiie centre. 



a 
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Rooma. 
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Court 


Rooms. 
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Street 

The entrance through the street door 
into the porch leads either through into 
the court, or intc the side rooms. Is 
was in such a court that the fire was 
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69 1" ^Now Peter sat without 
in the palace : and a damsel came 
nnto hW, saying, Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Galilee. 

70 But he denied before th&m 
all, saying, I know not what 
thou sayest. 

71 And when he was gone 
out into the porch, another 
maid saw him, and said un- 
to them that were there. This 

q Mark 14. 66; Lnke 22. 56 ; John 18. 16. 17. 25. 

made when Peter uttered his first de- 
nial; while our Lord may be supposed 
to be in the reception tmd business 
room opposite, that is furthest from and 
parallel to the street, which must be 
reached from the porch by crossing the 
court. 

Peter's first Deihal. The place, 
in the court at the fire. 

69. Nona Peter sat toithout in fhe 
pakbce — Or open court. He was without 
the apartment in which Jesus was ex- 
amined.. The Greek word here render- 
ed palace^ means the court or square 
3rard enclosed by the building. Mark 
does not mention the making of the 
fire; but it is curious to note that he 
presupposes it by saying that Peter was 
warming himself when the damsel spoke 
to him. Mark xiy, 6*7. 

Thou also — There is a similar fact in 
regard to this little word otoo. Mat- 
thew states nothing by which we are 
able to solve its meaning. Why also f 
But John tells us that he (Jolm) had 
just introduced Peter to this damsel (who 
was the portress) and gained admit- 
tance for him. Also means, then, as 
well as John. We may add that the 
fkct of John's safety would seem to 
show that Peter was in httle danger. 
Perhaps the only ground of fear was 
the fact that he had taken the sword 
and cut off the ear of the high priest's 
servant. So that Peter's extra bravery 
then is the cause of his extra cowardice 
now, 

70. I know not what thou sayest — So 
fisir from being guilty of your charge, I 
do not even Imow what it Tneams, 



feUow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

72 And again he denied with an 
oath, I do not know the man. 

73 And after a while came un- 
to him they that stood by, and 
said to Peter, Surely thou also 
art one of them ; for thy ' speech 
bewrayeth thee. 

74 Tlien * began he to curse 
and to swear, saying^ I know 



r Luke 22. 50.- 



Markl4. 71 : Jer. 17. 9. 



Peter's second Denial. The place, 
the porch. 

71. Gone out into the porch — As soon 
as he was able, Peter withdrew in fear 
from the scene of the charge. But it 
was only to encounter at ttie door a 
similar hazard. By comparing with. 
Mark and LuJce^ it appears that tivo 
maidens and a man at that place recog- 
nized him at once. To them all he 
denies with an oath, a very convincing 
proof that he has not been a disciple of 
Jesus 1 

Peter's third Denial. The place, 
probably in the court aft»r a whUe. 

There is nothing to indicate clearly 
the time. But the morning was now 
approaching, for the cock soon crew. 

73. After a while — John says an hotir. 
Thy speech bewrayeth thee — ^Peter had 
ventured to utter some remark which 
brought out his Galilean -brogue, and 
the bystanders noticed him. Bewrayeth 
— ^Detecteth. 

74. Ourse and to swea/r — ^No doubt 
he first swore, to show that he belong- 
ed not to the prophet of Nazareth; but 
now a real and insane rage seems to 
have complete mastery, and Satan is 
sifling him like wheat. But it was in 
this very depth of abandonm,ent that the 
voice of convicting mercy reached him. 
It was the time for the monitory cock 
to crow for Peter, and he crew. 

At this moment of gross denial and 
profanity Peter was in a state of mor- 
tal sin and condemnation. He had 
fallen from grace; and death, in his 
present impenitent condition, would 
have consigned him to remediless woe. 
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not the man. And immediately 
the cock crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the 
word of Jesus, which said unto 
him, * Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out, and wept bitterly. 

I YeneSI; Mark 14. 30; Luke 22. 61. 62; John 
13. sa a Psa. 2. 2; Mark 15. 1; Lake 22. 66; 

Luke tells us that *'the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter," and that Peter 
thereupon reflected upon his Lord's warn- 
ing. Probably our Lord cast this glance 
as he was led from Annas to Oaiaphafl. 
Or at this third denial the door of the 
apartment where Jesus and Annas 
were may have been opened upon the 
court, and Peter may have painfully 
found himself denying and swearing 
under his Lord's glance. That glance 
doubtless was turned full upon him 
with a significance that called Peter 
to his recollections. It does not ap- 
pear that Peter came into the exami- 
nation room or was present with his 
Lord. 

75. Wept bitterly — Tears are, indeed, 
of little US& that result not in return to 
duty. Judas wept perhaps, but turned 
not. Peter wept, and what was better, 
he returned to Christ and became a 
faithful apostle. 

Olshausen thinks that Peter's denial 
was so inconsistent with his real bra- 
VOTy as to constitute a true " enigma," 
explicable only on the hypothesis that 
he was under a temptation greater than 
he could bear. On the contrary, we 
venture to think it was like the man. 
He had active bravery, but not steady, 
passive firmness. Give him a sword, 
his fellow eleven for comrades, and his 
Lord for captain, and he would have 
been ready to storm the fortress of 
Antonia. But bid him put up his sword 
and stand the foeman's shafts, and you 
take the man out of him. He followed 
his Lord adventurously, and then denied 
him shamefully; just as he started to 
walk upon the waves and then sunk 
before the blast. Such keeping of char- 
acter is sure proof of the truth of the 
Gospel history. 



C HAPTER XXVn. 

TT7HEN the morning was 
VV come, *all the chief priests 

and elders of the people took 

counsel against Jesus to put 

him to death : 
2 And when they had ^ bound 

23. 1 ; John 18. 28. & Genesis 22. 9; Acts 9l 8* 

28.20: 2Timothy2.9. 

CHAPTER XXVn. 
Friday of the Craeiflxlon. 

§ 135. — Jesus taken before PhiAts, 

1-14. 

1. The morning — Of Friday, the day 
of the crucifixion. AU the diief priesta 
and elders of the people — The Sanhedrim. 
See note on chap, xxvi, 3. 

2. And when they had hound him — 
Doubtless while the keepers of our Lord 
had been waiting for the morning they 
had relaxed the severity of his bonds. 
They now rebind him, and lead him 
forth. The entire Sanhedrim present 
seem to have gone in a body wiUi theii 
prisoner to the palace of Pilate. P<m- 
iius Pilate the governor — Pilate was at 
this time procurator of Judea^ an office 
rather of a pecuniary nature, yet, in the 
irregularities of the times, extended over 
every department of government. He 
was the sixth governor of Paleiatine after 
the cessation of the royalty. He was 
noted for his severity, cruelty, and de- 
spotic will. On one occasion, contrary 
to the practice of the Roman governors, 
who respected as far as possible the re- 
ligious peculiarities of subject provinces, 
he introduced the Roman standards 
into the city with the images of the 
emperor upon them, esteemed idolatrous 
by the Jews. When the Jews remon- 
strated he threatened to massacre them. 
Upon this they threw themselves imani- 
mously on the ground, protesting that 
they would rather die than consent to 
the profanation ; upon which the Roman 
governor relented. On another occa- 
sion, when the Jews seditiously opposed 
his expending the sacred money upon 
the city water-works, he sent a body of 
soldiers with concealed arms to fiill 
upon them unawares, who committed a 
much greater massacre than he intend- 
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him, they led him away, and 
^delivered him to Pontius Pilate 
the governor. 

3 1 ^Then Judas, which had 
betrayed him, when he saw 
that he was condemned, ® re- 
pented himself, and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver 
to the chief priests and elders, 

o Chap. 90. 19; Acts 3. "^—d Chap. 26. 14, 16. 
« Job 20. 5, 61« 29 ; 2 Cor. 7. 10. 

ed. Saint Luke refers to a massacre 
by him, committed at a passover, when 
he mingled the blood of certain Gali- 
leans with the sacrifices they were per- 
forming. A similar cruelty in the mas- 
sacre of certain Samaritans, after they 
bad submitted, proved the ruin of Pilate. 
The Samaritan senate sent a complaint 
of his cruelty to Yitellius, president of 
Syria, by whom Pilate was ordered to 
Borne, to answer to the charge before 
the emperor Tiberius. Before he ar- 
rived Tiberius died; but Pilate was 
banished by his successor Caligula to 
Vienne in Gaul, where, in mortification 
for his disgrace, he committed suicide. 

In his conduct at the trial of our 
Saviour, PUate appears like a true Bo- 
man politician. He is on the side of 
justice, in regard to which his percep- 
tions are acute and his procedures ex- 
act and just, so far as no passion or 
self-interest of his own interfered. He 
is versatile and inventive of expedients 
to rescue Jesus &om an unjust death, 
until the Jews make him feel that such 
a course endangers his standing as 
Cesar's friend. He examines Jesus, 
and pronounces him mnocent ; he expos- 
tulates with the Jews ; he endeavours 
to release him instead of Barabbas; he 
■ends him to Herod ; he presents him 
as an object of sympathy, to move the 
Jews to pity; ho proposes to chastise 
and set him free, and, finally, he washes 
his hands m tokenof irresponsibility for 
Jesus's death. It was omy to save him- 
self from the danger of what he finally 
suffered, an arraignment before Cesar 
for maladministration, that he yielded 
the point. But to save his own life or 
interests, the life of a single man or of 



4 Saying, 'I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood. And they said, 
What is that to us ? see thou to 
tha^, 

6 And he cast down the piecea 
of silver in the temple, ^^and de- 
parted, and went and hanged 
himself. 

/Exodus 9. 27 ; 1 Samael 15. 24 ; Romans 8. 19l 
2 Samuel 17. 23 ; Acts 1. 18. 

any number of men would have been 
readily sacrificed. 

§ 139. — ^Bepentange and Death or 
Judas, 3-10. 

Matthew now interrupts his narra- 
tive of the fate of the Saviour to give 
his final account of Judas. It hardly 
seems probable that Judas would give 
up all for lost before the final sentence 
and surrender of Jesus by Pilate. 

3. Saw that he was condefnmed — ^The 
actual perception of the result and the 
clear consciousness of the enormity of the 
crime, produced in Judas's mind a re- 
vulsion. A conscious feeling also that 
he had sinned beyond mercy, seems to 
have possessed his soul. He felt that 
his trifling gains could never be used ; 
and, with a desperate desire to know the 
worst of his case, he rushed through 
the gate of a voluntary death into tiie 
presence of his final Judge. ReperUed 
himself— Such a repentance as brings 
no true reformation. It was guilt start- 
ing back from the consequence of its 
doings. There is much repentance of 
this kind in the world of the lost. 

4. W?iat is that to us f — So unsympa- 
thizing are Satan and his agents to the 
victims they have ruined. He probably 
stood at the railing between the court of 
Israel and the court of the priests. (See 
Temple Plan.) The priests in their own 
court may have been arranging matters 
for the passover festivals. Judas fiung 
the money probably over the railing up- 
on the pavement at the feet of the priests. 

5. Hammed himself— There is no dis- 
crepancy between ttiis account and the 
narrative given in Acts i, 18. Juda? 
hung himself near one of the precipices 
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6 And the chief priests took 
the silver pieces, and said, It is 
not lawful for to put them into 
the treasury, because it is the 
price of blood. 

7 And they took counsel, and 
bought with them the potter's 
field, to bury strangers in. 

8 Wherefore that field was 
called, ^The field of blood, unto 
this day. 



A Acts 1.19. 



Zechariah 11. 12, 13. ^1 Or, 



with which the environs of Jerusalem 
abound, and the rope breaking, perhaps 
intentionally on his part, he was precipi- 
tated down and dashed to pieces. On 
this pouit Prof. Hackett says : " I meas- 
ured the precipitous, almost perpendicu- 
lar walls in difTerent places, and found the 
height to be, variously, forty, thirty-six, 
thirty-three, thirty, and twenty-five feet. 
OUve trees still grow quite near the 
edge of these rocks, and, no doubt, in 
former times they were still more nu- 
merous in the same place. A rocky 
pavement exists also at the bottom of 
the precipices; and hence, on that ac- 
count, a person who shoiild fall from 
above would be liable to be crushed and 
mangled as well as killed. The traitor 
may have struck in his fall upon some 
pointed rock and caused ' his bowels to 
gush out.' " 

6. T?ie price of blood — The true con- 
fession that they had bought Jesus for 
death. The money made abominable 
by certain crimes, was by law excluded 
from the treasury of God. Deut. xxiii, 
18. Many retain a sort of ecclesiastical 
conscience while committing the gross- 
est inmioralities. 

7. Potter^ s field — Pottery, or the man- 
ufactory of earthenware, was a very 
ancient art. The remains of it are found 
among the relics of the most ancient 
nations. The clay being dug from the 
surface, for the purposes of pottery, 
rendered the soil unfit for tillage or 
other uses, so that it was sold for the 
small price here paid. 

8. Tlie field of bhod — The name stood 
as a memento of the direful sale and 



9 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the pro- 
phet, saying, ^And they took 
the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of him that was valued, 
^whom they of the children of 
Israel did value ; 

10 And gave them for the 
potter's field, as the Lord ap- 
pointed me. 

11 And Jesus stood before 

tohom ihey Ixnighi of the chdidren oflarad. 

execution. The name, " called in their 
proper tongue Aceldama," is at the 
present day traditionally given to a 
spot south of the- Yalley of Hinnom. 
Unto this day — ^Unto the time that Mat- 
thew writes. This was perhaps about 
eight years of interval. Sceptics have 
quoted this phrase in proof that Mat- 
thew was written in a later age. But 
it is a curious coincidence, that we fell 
upon this phrase a few days since in a 
New York newspaper, in regard to aa 
event not more than eight years distant 

9. Then was fuifiUed — ^Verified by an 
event of which the words were strik- 
ingly expressive. Jeremy — ^This is no 
doubt a mistake of the transcribers. 
The true name is Zechariah, and the 
reference is to Zech. xi, 12, 13. The 
mistake arose probably because the 
contracted form of the name Zechariah, 
which would be Zriou, was taken for 
Jriou, the contracted form of Jeremy. 
The passage is quoted for sense, and 
not word for word, as is often the case 
with the evangelists. Their inspired 
interpretation is always a guarantee for 
the true sense of the passage which 
they quote in substance. 

Jesus before Pilate, and the sub- 
bender OF Barabbas, 11-26. 

11. Jesus stood before the governor^ 
The Sanhedrim in a body, followed by 
their partisans, marched with their pris- 
oner from the palace of Caiaphas to Pi- 
late's abode, which probably was at 
the tower of Antonia, north of the tem- 
ple. (See note on Matt, t-h^ 12, and 
Temple Plan.) This tower was built by 
the Maccabees, the illustrious princes 
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the governor: ^and the gover- 
nor asked him, saying, Art thou 
the King of the Jews? And 
Jesus said unto him, ^ Thou say- 
est. 

12 And when he was accused 
of the chief priests and elders, 
"'he answered nothing. 

13 Then said Pilate unto him, 
"^Hearest thou not how many- 
things they witness against 
thee? 

14 And he answered him to 

k Mark 15. 2 ; Lnke 23. 8 ; John 18. 33. 1 John 

18. 37 ; 1 Tim. 6. 13. m Chap. 26. 63 ; John 19. 9. 



of Judah, (see note on i, 17,) as a de- 
pository of the high priest's vestments, 
and rebuilt with great splendour by 
Herod. It was a fortress, but at the 
same time a most magnificent palace. 
To avoid ceremonial uncleanness the 
Jews decline entering Pilate's palace. 
We must, then, figure to ourselves the 
multitudes standing in the broad area 
before the palace, whUe Jesus is taken 
in, either to the court or some public 
apartment of the building, called titience 
"the Pretorium," or pretor's (govern- 
or's) office. Hence it appears by the 
narrative, especially in John, that Pi- 
late alternately went out unto ihem^ and 
returned vnJto the jvdgment hxiU^ or Pre- 
torium, to Jesus. We may be aided in 
imderstanding this by supposing that 
in the diagram at xzvi, 68, the court 
answers to the pretorium; and the 
area or broad space where the Jews 
are, is at the place marked "street." 
It was towards this open yard that Pi- 
late presents Jesus. John xix, 4. 

From the Jews in the fi:ont area Pilate 
learns the charge, and that Jesus is 
brought before him because the Jews 
had no power to execute him. Pilate 
then enters the Pretorium and learns 
of Jesus that he claims to be a spiritual 
king. Pilate then goes out to the Jews 
and pronounces Jesus innocent. Then 
the multitude raises a clamour of accu- 
sations, to which Jesus is so serenely 
and firmly silent that the governor Tna/r- 
veBed greiaUy. 



never a word; insomuch that 
the governor marvelled greatly, 

15 ^Now at that feast the gov- 
ernor was wont to release unto 
the people a prisoner, whom 
they would. 

16 And they had then a not- 
able prisoner, called Barabbas. 

17 Therefore when they were 
gathered together, Pilate said 
unto them, Whom will ye that 
I release unto you ? Barabbas, 
or Jesus which is called Christ ? 

n Chap. 96. 62; John 19. 10 o Mark 16. 6; 

Luke 28. 17; John 18. 80. 

Art thou the Ki'ng of the Jews f — ^The 
fullest and most striking account of the 
colloquy between our Lord and Pilate 
is given by John, and fiill notes upon 
it belong to a conmientary upon that 
evangelist. Thau sayest — ^An affirma- 
tive answer of the question. It is as 
t?um sayest. 

14. The governor marveUed grecUIy-^ 
It might not be so wonderful that a* 
prisoner should make no defence ; but 
the many circumstances of a mysterious 
nature, which Jesus refiised to explain, 
greatly perplexed the governor. 

15. Was wont — "Was accustomed. 
The Jewish nation was under the Ro- 
man government, and there would often 
be men in prison whose crime was some 
attempt in favour of Jewish liberty, 
or some popular offence against the 
Roman power. Hence, when the gov- 
ernor came down from Cesarea to Je- 
rusalem, it would be a popular act to 
grant pardon to some turbulent patriot 
in prison for sedition. 

16. A notable prisoner — A famous 
outlaw. Mark says that he had raised 
"an insurrection," and that his adher- 
ents, who "had conmiitted murder in 
the insurrection," were also, like him- 
selfj under arrest and in prison. As 
they probably lived by plunder, Barab- 
bas is called "a robber." As a fierce 
and brave Jewish patriot, he had be- 
come notable or &mous among the pop- 
ulace. He was, perhaps, iS^e Robin 
Hood among the old English, hateful 
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18 For he knew that for 
Penvy they had delivered 
him. 

19 T When he was set down 
on the judgment seat, his wife 

p Prov. 27. 4; Isa. 96. 11. 

to the goyemment but popular with the 
masses. 

18. Kv^ew thcUfor envtf — ^Pilate was per- 
fectly satisfied that the charge brought 
by the Jews against Jesus, as seelmig 
to be the rival king against Cesar, was 
a fiction. He knew the innocence of the 
accused. When he surrendered him he 
was guilty of innocent blood. No wash- 
ing of his own hands could cleanse his 
Boul or dear his character in history. 

From the other evangelists we learn 
to supply several facts omitted by Mat- 
thew. Pilate, on learning that Jesus 
was of Galilee, sent him to Herod, the 
Tetrarch of Galilee, who was then in 
Jerusalem, hoping that he would dis- 
pose of his case. But Herod, after put- 
ting Jesus to mockery, remands him 
back to Pilate. Pilate endeavours to 
induce the Jews to allow Jesus to be 
dismissed with a few stripes, and they 
refuse with clamour. After he had en- 
deavoured to have him released by 
amnesty, and they prefer the release of 
Barabbas, he washes his hands, in to- 
ken of protesting his innocence of the 
death of Jesus. They respond loudly 
by taking the responsibihty of his blood 
upon their own heads and their chil- 
dren's. Pilate then surrenders Jesus 
apart, to mockery and scourges and 
then brings him out as a piteous spec- 
tacle, and presents him, with the words, 
• Behold the man." So far from being 
melted at the sight, they cry out the 
more to "crucify himl" On his de- 
manding for what possible reason Jesus 
is to be crucified, ihey reply, " Because 
he called himself the Son of God." 
Struck with this new charge, and with 
the strange assumption of tiiis divine 
title by his prisoner, Pilate returns to 
Jesus to examine him, and is so im- 
pressed with his noble bearing as to 
make one more effort to save hum. But 
at last the gtj^ "If you let this man 



sent nnto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that 
« just man : for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream 
because of him. 

ffZeclL9.9; IJohnSll. 

go you are not Cesar's friend," settled 
title matter. Pilate did not bear to have 
his faithftdness to the emperor ques- 
tioned, and to save his own position 
he sacrificed Jesus. He thus became 
sharer in their guilt. Taking his seat 
upon the tribuiml of the pavement, so 
called, in front of his palace, he received 
the last rejection of Jesus by the Jews, 
and gave him up to death at about nine 
o'clock on Friday, the day of the cruci- 
fixion. 

19. The judgment seat — He seats 
himself in order to prcmounce the am- 
nesty or release of Jesus or some other 
person. He makes every effort in his 
power to induce the Jews to demand 
the release of Jesus, but they prefer the 
outlaw to the just and holy one. Judg- 
meffU seat — Or tribunal erected in the 
open court or area before the palace, 
with the people before it His wife — 
Her name was Claudia Procula, and 
tradition says she was converted to 
Christianity by this dream. It is one 
of those minute coincidences which 
mark the accurate knowledge of the 
author of this Gospel, that it was only 
just at this time that Roman govern- 
ors were allowed to have their wives 
with them. Thai just vrum — That in- 
nocent man. This day — Perhaps it 
was a morning dream, occurring to 
her after Pilate had gone forth upon 
the business which now occupied lum. 
Morning dreams were held as specially 
prophetic. Stem as was the chaj^cter 
of Pilate, it is clearly evident, as 
our conunent on John will more "fully 
show, that he was not a little affected 
by the circumstances of the trial and 
death of Jesus. Nor is the thought to 
be of course rejected that the same 
divine power that warned Joseph of 
Jesus's birth by a dream, may have 
warned Pilate by the same means to 
beware of a share in his death. 
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20 'But the chief priests and 
elders persuaded the multitude 
that they should ask Barabbas, 
and destroy Jesus. 

21 The governor answered and 
said unto them, Whether of 
the twain wiU ye that I release 
tmto you ? They said, Barabbas. 

22 ±*ilate saith unto them, 
What shall I do then with Jesus 
which is called Christ ? They 
all say unto him, Let him be 
crucified. 

23 And the governor said, 
•Why, what evil hath he done ? 
But they cried out the more, 
saying. Let him be crucified. 

r Mark 15. 11 ; Luke 23. 18 ; John 18. 40 ; Acta 

8. 14. « Jer. 26. 15. 1 Deut. 21. 6. u Deut. 

19. 10* Josh. % 19; 2Sain. 1. 16; 1 Eings 2. 82; 

20. Chief priests a/nd elders persuaded 
— The people had been upon his side. 
They had brought him into Jerusalem 
with triumph, while the rulers were 
compelled to hide their heads in low 
murmurs. They dared not openly ap- 
prehend him, for fear of the people; but 
taking him secretly, and surrendering 
him with all the appendages of a culprit 
guilty of something, the people are in- 
duced to consider him as a deceiver and 
blasphemer and traitor. The very fact 
that he is there in fetters seems to prove 
that he is not divine, and so make out 
that he was a deceiver, who had claim- 
ed to be the Son of God. Nevertheless, 
when it comes to the point that K shall 
not be demanded for release, but the 
outlaw shall be preferred before hiTn, it 
takes a fresh onset of persuasion to in- 
duce the people to take that step. 
Doubtless the friends of Jes ^s were 
mostly absent, frightened away oy this 
fearfii revolution. 

21. They said^ Baraibbas — This was 
the deepest human degradation, to have 
the vilest of mankind preferred before 
him. He was held worse than the 
worst, and lower than the lowest. 

22. Let him be crucified — This was 
&e decisive utterance of the fatal word. 



24 % When Pilate saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that 
rather a tumult was made, he 
Hook water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, say- 
ing, I aE» innocent of the blotid 
of this just person : see ye to it. 

25 Then answered all the peo- 
ple, and said, ^His blood he on 
us, and on our children. 

26 If Then released he Barab- 
bas unto them : and when ^he 
had scourged Jesus, he deliver- 
ed him to be crucified. 

27 ^Then the soldiers of the 
governor took Jesus into the 
2 common haU, and gathered un- 

Acts 5. 28. V Isa. 58. 5; Alark 16. 15; Luke 

23. 16, 24, 25; John 19. 1, 16. w Mark 15. 16; 

John 19. 2. — ^2 Or, govwnof'i TUnus. 

24. Washed his hamds — An emblem 
of his own innocence of the murder. 
See note on xxvi, 18. 

25. His blood he on us — ^Terrible im- 
precation of wrath upon themselves and 
offspring. In less than forty years from 
this exclamation the Romans came. 
They crucified such numbers of Jews 
that, Josephus says, there was no room 
for more crosses. Doubtless some of 
these very persons, and certainly their 
children, died by this very death, per- 
haps on the very spot. 

SCOUBGmO BY PiLATB AND DEUV- 
ERT FOR CRUCIFIXION, 26-31. 

The purpose of this whole scene of 
course is to burlesque Jesus's claim to 
royalty. A notable king forsooth is 
this, for whom the proper crown is a 
garland of thorns, the sceptre a reed, 
the robe an old cast off cloak. Mock 
homage, interspersed with insults and 
injuries, completes the wretched drama. 

26. Soawrged Jesus — The Greek word 
here used is borrowed from the Roman 
flagellum, which was the scourge with 
which slaves were chastised before ex- 
ecution. It was composed of ox nerves, 
extremely sharp, interwoven with sheep 
bones, so as to lacerate the fleshy 

27. T?ie common hail—The Pretori- 
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to him the whole band of sol- 
diers. 

28 And they stripped him, 
and ^ut on him a scariet robe. 

29 1 yAnd when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they 
put it upon his head, and a reed 

a}Lnke23. 11. i/Psa.35. 15, 16: 69. 19; Isa. 49. 7; 

urn, or court. See note on verse 11. 
Whole hand — There were five cohorts 
of soldiers, comprismg each about 600 
men, retained by the governor at Ce- 
sarea, and one at Jerusalem. This one 
whole Roman cohort is therefore now 
summoned to perform or witness the 
degradation of the victim. 

28. A scarlet robe — A kind of round 
doak, which was confined on the right 
shoulder by a clasp, so as to cover the 
left side of the body, worn by military 
oflBcers and called pcUvdamentum. Those 
of the emperors were purple. This 
cloak or robe, called by Matthew scarlet^ 
is by Mark called purple. The two 
colours blend into each other, and the 
words are interchangeable. The scaa-let 
dye, however, was made firom a shrub ; 
the purple from" a shell-fish. 

29. Had platted— The old English 
verb to piat or plait, signifies to braid 
or interweave. A crown of thorns — The 
question has been raised whether this 
crown was intended for mockery or for 
pain. Undoubtedly mockery was the 
leading object, and yet that mockery is 
all the more effective by being made 
painful. A crown of straw would have 
been mockery; a crown of thorns was 
a painful mockery. What sort of thorns 
composed this crown is uncertain. But 
Haselquist, a Swedish naturahst, says, 
of the Ndbea PaMsius Athanoei of Alphi- 
nus, now Zizyphus Spina Christi, "In 
all probabihty this is the tree which 
afforded the crown of thorns put upon 
the head of Christ. It is very common 
in the East. This plant is very fit for 
the purpose, for it has many small and 
sharp spines which are well adapted to 
give pain ; the crown might easily be 
made of these soft round and pHant 
branches; and what in my opinion 
seema to be the greater proof is, that 



in his right hand: and they 
bowed the knee before him, and 
mocked him, saying. Hail, King 
of the Jews! 
30 And *they spit upon him, 
and took the reed, and smote 
him on the head. 

53. 8; Heb. 12. 3, 3. e Isa. 50. 6 ; chap. 36. 9!. 

the leaves very much resemble those 
of the ivy, as they are of a very deep 
glossy green. Perhaps the enemies of 
Christ would have a plant somewhat 
resembling that with which emperors 
and generals were crowned, that there 
might be a calumny even in the punish- ' 
ment." — Kitto, Art., Thorns. 

A reed — A burlesque sceptre for this 
fictitious king. The reed is a plant with 
a hollow jointed stalk, growing in wet 
grounds. It was sometimes used for 
Ught walking canes, and one may have 
been taken from the bystanders for the. 
present purpose. Bowed. . .mocked. . . 
Hail — These were all ironical offers of 
mocking homage to Jesus as he sat in 
a semblance of royalty. What follow- 
ed was real and professed abuse and in- 
jury. 

30. Srrwte—ThQ blow of the reed 
would have been too light to inflict 
much pain upon any other part than 
the head, and there it would aggravate 
the pain of the thorns. 

At the present day, such is the spirit 
of Christianity, the criminal is left to 
the serene but stem action of the law, 
without any such voluntary insults and 
tortures as these, which serve to deprave 
the perpetrators as much as they torture 
the victim. 

After this scourgmg and mockery 
Jesus is led forth from the inner court 
or Pretorium to the door of tiie palace, 
by Pilate, who presents him before the 
multitude in the hope that the sor* 
rowful sight may awaken pity and pro- 
duce his release. He declares JesuB 
innocent. They reply, that by Jewish 
law he is liable to death for blasphemy 
in claiming to be the " Son of God." 
Startled at this supernatural name, Pi- 
late takes Jesus again into the interior 
court, and demands of him what is his 
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31 And after that they had 
mocked him, they took the robe 
off from him, and put his own 
raiment on him, *and led him 
away to crucify him, 

32 ^And as they came out, 
®they found a man of Gy- 
rene, Simon by name : him 

alsa. 53. 7. h Num. 15. 36; 1 Kings 21. 13; 

Acts 7. 58; Hebrews 13. 12. cMark 15. 21; 

true origin. Jesus retains his own mys- 
tery and silence; but Pilate coming 
forth, again pronounces Jesus innocent. 
At this point the Jews give Pilate the 
finishing stroke. If he lets this man go 
he is not Cesar's friend. Before that 
threat the iron will of PUate bent and 
yielded. See John xix, 12-13. 

The Roman emperors had ever lent 
a ready ear to the complaints of pro- 
vinces against their governors. Au- 
gustus Cesar did so against Herod the 
Great. The remonstrances of the Jews 
prevented Archelaus from being king, 
and finally their complaints overthrew 
him. And PUate himself was in fact 
ruined, as we have elsewhere narrated, 
by such a complaint of the Samaritans 
against him. He sacrificed Jesus, 
therefore, to his own security. See note 
on verse 2. 

§ 140. — Leading forth and Cbuoi- 
pixioN OP Jesus, 32-34. 

31. Led Mm away to crucify him — 
From the judgment hall of Pilate at the 
fortress of Antonia, Jesus is led forth 
to crucifixion. That he was led to 
a spot without the city gates, we are 
assured by St. Paul Heb. xiii, 11-12. 
But in what direction, whether east or 
west, neither Scripture, nor any reliable 
tradition, nor any circumstantial evi- 
dence informs us. Tradition, indeed, 
of a later date has fixed upon a spot, 
where the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
now stands as a monument of the event. 
(See map of city.) But clear circum- 
irtantial proof shows that the site of 
that church was not without the an- 
cient city walls. 

While our Lord was led forth a mul- 
titude, mostly women, follow him weep- 



they compelled to bear his 
cross. 

33 ^ ^And when they were 
come unto a place called Gol- 
gotha, that is to say, a place of 
a skuU, 

34 ®They gave him vinegar to 
drink mingled with gall: and 



Lake 23. 26. d Mark 15. 22 ; Lake 23. 38 ; John 

19. 17. 6 Psalm 69. 21 ; see verse 48. 

ing. Jesus addresses them with a 
compassionate prophecy of the sorrows 
which the sins of their countrymen 
were bringing upon their heads. Luke 
xxiii, 2*7-31. 

33. Place caMed Golgotha — This was 
a Hebrew word signifying a skull-place. 
It is in Latin Calvaria, and thus it is 
in Luke called Calvary, Which is the 
common name in Enghsh. It was call- 
ed thus, some think, because, being the 
usual place of execution, the skulls of 
malefactors whose bodies had been there 
buried often become visible. But more 
probably it was so called from a sup- 
posed resemblance of the mound to 
a human skull. Calvary might have 
been a httle elevated, but it could not 
have been a mountain or mount. Dr. 
Barclay, (with reasoning that may 
stand as valid enough in the existing 
absence of any proof to the contrary,) 
identifies Golgotha with Goath, (Jer. 
xxxi, 39,) which he locates on the east, 
close between the city wall and the 
Kedron, a little north of Gethsemane. 
If that was the place of crucifixion, 
there, also, was the garden containing 
Joseph's new tomb. John xix, 11. The 
scene of bloody sweat, the crucifixion, 
and the entombment was then properly 
one. 

34. Vmega/r to dn,nk — The fainting 
prisoner was brought to the place of ex- 
ecution, and the cross was taken from 
the shoulder of the bearer preparatory 
to driving the nails into his limbs ; and 
they offer a stupefying potion to him, 
according to custom, to deaden the 
sense of pain. Jesus tastes it, as if to 
accept the insulting mercy; but de- 
clines to drink it, as it would obscure 
the deamesB of his faculties. The vmd- 
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when he had tasted thereof^ he 
would not drink. 
35 'And they crucified him, 
and parted his garments, casting 
lots: that it might be ftdfilled 
which was spoken by the pro- 
phet, s^They parted my gar- 
ments among them, and up- 

/Mark 15. 24 ; Lake 23. 34 ; John 19. SI 
(7 Psalm 22. 18. 

gar mingled with gaU is the same as the 
wirie mingled with myrrh, mentioned by 
Mark ; for the wine was so sour as to 
be truly a vinegar, and the word for 
gaU would stand for anything bitter^ as 
myrrh, 

§ 141. — ^Transactions whilb on the 
Cross, 35-50. 

35. And they crucified him — ^The vic- 
tim was nailed to the wooden post, with 
his arms extended upon the cross beam, 
his four limbs being pierced by the 
spikes. The post sunk into the ground 
with a sudden shock, producing an 
agonizing torture. By pain, by loss of 
blood, and by mental sufifering, death 
slowly and wearily would come. The 
cross was a Roman mode of execution, 
reserved for slaves and the vilest of 
the race, and therefore selected by the 
Jews, although not a Jewish punish- 
ment, as a proof of their contempt. 
The halter among us is scarce so igno- 
minious a term of shameful suffering. 
Thence the cross became in the apostolic 
writings a symbol, not only of the 
atonement, but of the offence and con- 
tempt with which the Jews and Pagans 
viewed Christianity. At the same time it 
was the symbol of the suffering fidelity 
with which Christians adhered to their 
religion. It is now the ensign of Chris- 
tian nations, and is a badge of Christian 
honour. It floats upon commercial ban- 
ners and hangs upon the neck of beau- 
ty. The Romanists have carried their 
reverence for the material and formal 
cross too far; but as a visible symbol of 
Christianity it is worthy of Christian 
use, nor should there be a superstitious 
extreme in the very act of rejecting the 
eaperatitioua use of the symbol 



on my vesture did they cast 
lots. 

36 ^And sitting down they 
watched him there ; 

37 And * set up over his head 
his accusation written, THIS IS 
JESUS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

h Yene 51 i Mark 15. 26; Luke SS. 88t 

John 19. 19. 

The order of facts in the crucifixioii 
of Jesus may be stated as follows: The 
two thieves are elevated on crosses by 
his side. Pilate fixes upon the cross 
of Jesus the superscription. Tlie sol- 
diers divide his garments. The pass- 
ers-by and others revile him; while 
his mother and John and the women 
survey the scene at a distance with 
sorrow. 

As the criminal was usually crucified 
naked, as far as decency permitted, 
the executioners divided his garments 
among themselves. It seems by John 
that tibere were four soldiers ; and when 
they came to the coat of Jesus, inas- 
much as it was seamless, they would 
not rend it, but cast lots for its pos- 
session. Casting lots — Each man's 
name was written upon a ballot and 
cast into a vessel or receiver of some 
kind; the vessel was shaken, and he 
whose name leaped out was the win* 
ner. 

Parted his garments — Of the parting 
of his garments, the fullest account is 
given by John. 

36. Sitting down. . .watched — ^Thefour 
Eoman soldiers, who were the proper 
executioners, sat down to witness and 
secure the process of death. They 
witnessed the passing revilers, the sor* 
rowing friends, the darkness, the con* 
fession of the thie^ the draught given 
to drink, and the dying cry of the Lamb 
of God. 

37. Accusation — The indictment or 
charge upon which he was executed. It 
was written with black letters upon » 
white ground. The purport of a crimi' 
nal charge was often proclaimed also 
by the public crier, and may havB been 
done in this case. 
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38 J Then were there two 
thieves crucified with him ; one 
on the right hand, snd another 
on the left. 

39 % And ^they that passed 
by reviled him, wagging their 
heads, 

40 And saying, ^ Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and build- 
est it in three days, save thy- 
self. "^ If thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the cross. 

i Isaiah 53. 12: Mark 16. 27; Luke i3. 82, 33; 
John 19. 18. — rk Psalm 22. 7 ; 109. 25 1 Mark 15. 29 ; 



38. Two thieves — ^A fuller account in 
regard to the thieves is given by Luke. 

BEviuNa OF Jesus on the Gross, 

39-44:. 

In the extremity of his physical pain 
tlie Son of man must endure the utmost 
that human contempt can think and say 
and do. The accidental spectator, the 
chance specimens of our race ; the chief 
priests, the representatives of rank, sa- 
cred and secular, are present. The 
powerful exert the uttermost of their 
power, and the vilest do their best and 
vilest. They utter taunts founded on 
calumnious misrepresentations of his 
words; they ridicule his kingship, and 
even his piety. They trample on his 
pretences, and exult over his weakness. 

39. Wagging their heads — ^An accom- 
panying gesture, expressive of the con- 
tempt uttered in their" words. 

40. Thou that destroyest — Our Sav- 
iour's real words did not express the 
destroying the temple, but rebuilding it 
if they destroyed it. There is a beauti- 
ful innocence in the words, which they 
have to pervert before they can make 
them condemnable. See note on xxvi, 
21. Save thyself — ^Here is their strong 
argument. The people who had shout- 
ed but a day or two ago, " Hosanna to 
the Son of David," now plainly see 
their mistake. If this man were di- 
vine, the Messiah, the Son of God, he 
would certainly never have been caught 
and crucified. So the chief priests are 
after all right, and this man is an im- 
postor. See note on xxvi, 51. The fact 

Vol. L— 22 



41 Likewise also the chief 
priests mocking him^ with the 
scribes and elders, said, 

42 He saved others; himself 
he cannot save. If he be the 
King of Israel, let him now come 
down from the cross, apd we will 
believe him. 

43 *^He trusted in God; let 
him deliver him now, if he will 
have him : for he said, I am the 
Son of God. 

Lake 23. 85. 1 Chapter 26. 61: John 2. 19. 

tn Chapter 26. 68. n Psalm 22. 8. 

that he is crucified is proof that he 
ought to be crucified. So are men 
worshippers of success. CoTne down 
from the cross — All his miracles, his 
lessons, and the perfection of his char- 
acter, go for nothing unless he perform 
this test miracle. Let him show his 
superiority over his enemies, assert his 
power, and save his own Ufe. If he 
does not, then he is so far from being 
the Messiah that he is justly crucified 
for maintaining himself to be so. 

41. Gliief priests . . .scribes and elders 
— They are all there, and they all have 
their mock. 

43. Se saved others; himself he can- 
not save — ^A noble Saviour, forsooth, 
who cannot save himself 1 And yet, as 
learned men, they know or ought to 
know that the Old Testament foretold a 
sufiering as well as a glorious Messiah. 
They ought to have remembered that it 
was by suffering that the Messiah was 
to save. Com/e down from the cross — 
And if he should come down from the 
cross, what then ? What hope of mer- 
cy for his enemies? What would be 
the fate of men who say to him, The 
test of your Messiahship is to overcome 
our purpose of murdering you ? And, 
still worse, if he should come down 
from the cross, and leave the great work 
of the atonement unfinished, what re- 
demption for you miserable sinners? 

43. Let him deliver him — Here is 
another argument. If God is on this 
man's side he will not suffer him to be 
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44 ®The thieves also, which 
were crucified with him, cast 
the same in his teeth. 

45 pNow from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all the 
land nnto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour 
^ Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani r that is to say, 'My God, 

o Mark 15. 82; Lake 23. 89. v Apios 8. Sf; 

Mark 17. 88 ; Luke 28. 44. q Heb. 5. 7. 

44. TJie thieves also — Jesus has had 
the thief Barabbas preferred before hifn. 
He has been placed by the people bfe- 
low the lowest crimihals. He is now 
placed by the executioners between 
these the chief of criminals. Such was 
the opinion of the world. And now 
the criminals themselves have their say; 
which is, that he is more criminal and 
contemptible than themselves. Few 
are so mean but they fancy there is 
somebody below them. At the bottom 
of all, in present Estimations is this Je- 
sus. See note on verse 40. 

§ 141. — The Darkjtess, the Relent- 
ing, AND THE Death, 46-50. 

From the sixth hour to the ninth 
there was a wonderful darkness over 
the land. And already a relenting in 
men's hearts foUows so solemn a to- 
ken of divine displeasure. One of thei 
thieves who had reviled Jesus repents 
and confesses the Messiah. When Je- 
sus thirsts he is relieved ; and the mul- 
titude stands in suspense to see wheth- 
er a divine interposition wiU not in fact 
save him. The centurion confesses him 
the Son of God. 

45. From the sixth — The Jews reckon 
twelve hours from sunrise to sunset. 
The sixth hour was, therefore, noon; 
and the ninth hour was three o'clock. 
Darkness over all the land — This was no 
eclipse, for astronomy allows none at 
this time. Neither was it what is 
sometimes called the sympathy of na- 
ture over the scene; for that is too 
poetical for the plain reality of the facts 
before us. But it was a token of divine 



my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? 

47 Some of them that stood 
there, . whett they heard thatj 
said, This man c^eth for Elias. 

48 And straightway one of 
them ran, and took a sponge, 
*and filled it with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 

riffsdmTSi i- — « FtcfiSm 09. 21 ; Markl&3S; 
Lake 28. 86 ; John 19. 29. 

displeasure, calculated to dismay th6 
hearts of these wicked men, and awak^ 
in them some misgiving as to the bein^ 
they were crucifySig. 

46. Abimt the ninth Tumr — At the 
dose of the darkness. Eli — These 
words ah the fitst verse of Psalm 
Txii, quoted by our Lprd m the Syro- 
Chaldaie language, the language in com- 
mon use. The evangelist gives them 
in the very words of Jesus, rather than 
in the Greek, to sh6w the reason of 
their mistake who supposed that he 
called for Ellas. These words do not, 
we think, contain any reference to the 
darkness, which was now ^sappearing, 
and which was given for his murderers 
rather than for him. The Saviour here 
applies the holy psalm to himself si 
prophetic. The particular words are 
expressive of the divine abandonment; 
of the departure of the divine presence 
as part of his atonement endurance. 
They are uttered by him to show thai 
he is enduring an intolerable agonj, 
deeper than any external infliction. 

47. This man caMh for EUas — Tbef 
confound the w6rd Eli with Elias. 
We cannot think that this was i 
mockery. 

48. Owe 6/ i^cm rflTi^^In consequenccf 
of our Lord hsiving said, "I thirst" 
Thrice was our Lord offered a draught 
First, before he was nailed to the cross, 
a drugged cup was presented him to 
assuage pain. Kext, (Luke xziii, 36, 
the sour wine is offered in insult. And 
now it is given in kindness to assuage 
his thirst. Toole a sponge — ^To absorb 
the liquid. Put it On a reed — ^The reed 
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49 The rest said, Let be, let 
us see whether Elias will come 
to save him. 

50 1" * Jesus, when he had 



< Mark 15. 87; Luke 23. 46. 



Exod. 26. 31 ; 



was used to reach to the elevation of his 
mouth. It was a hyssop stalk. 

49. Let be — This was not spoken to 
the soldier who was relieving his ihirsi 
with the sponge. As appears by Mark, 
the soldier himself joined in the expres- 
sion. It means, " Wait and let us see if 
Elias will come to his rescue." These 
words plainly show that there was no 
jest. There was an actual suspense, 
awakened foy the awful darkness, as to 
whether the divine interposition would 
not take place. 

After this verse, I am inclined to 
{dace the prayer of the penitent male- 
factor, in Luke zxiii, 42, 43. Matthew 
(verse 44^ clearly affirms that the thieves 
reviled him. Now it might be perfectly 
reasonable to say, as some do, that 
Matthew uses the plural for the singular, 
if the other thief silently assented, or 
did not dissent from the reproaches. 
But it is too much to concede that Mat- 
thew includes both in the plural as re- 
viling, at the very moment when one 
never did revile, but reproved the re- 
viler and prayed to Jesus. The only 
way of fair reconciliation is to hold 
Matthew and Luke as narrating difier- 
ent moments of the cEction of the male- 
factors. To suppose that one of them 
relented after the approach of super- 
natural darkness, brings the fact into cor- 
respondence with other proofs of a sub- 
sidence of hostile feeling at that point. 

50. Cried again loith a loud voice — 
The words are given by John: "It is 
finished!" They mean, that the atone- 
ment is wrought. The great work of 
penal suffering is done. The last pang 
is suffered, and his soul shall never sor- 
row again. The body must, indeed, 
rest in the grave; but the spirit will be 
in paradise, and glory eternal is won. 
For the joy that was set before him he 
bad endured the cross, despising the 
ehame, and will henceforth sit down 
at the right hsuid of the majesty of God. 



cried again with a loud voice, 
yielded up the ghost. 

51 And behold, "the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain 

2 Chron. 8. U; Mark 15. 88; Lake 23. 4Si 

§ 142. — Threefold Effects op the" 
Death of Jesus, 51-54. 

The temple vail rent in twain, the 
earthquake, and the resurrection of 
saints. 

When our Lord proclaimed the atone- 
ment finished, the stroke of his power 
smote three realms; the realm of gra/x^ 
of fiatwre, and of death. In the firsts 
the temple's vail was rent, indicatively 
of the departure of the old dispensa- 
tion and its nullity at the approach of 
the new. In the second, the earth was 
rent, indicating that the same power 
would destroy and renew again the face 
of nature, la. the third, the dead rose 
from their open graves, indicating that 
the dominion of the destroyer should 
be destroyed, and the human race be 
raised from his power to a complete 
resurrection. 

51. The vail of the temple — The in- 
terior of the temple was an extended 
oblong room, divided into two apart- 
ments by a large curtain. The front 
one of these apartments was called the 
Holy Place ; and the further one, con- 
cealed by a second curtain or vail, was 
called the Holy of Hohes. Into the Ho- 
ly of Holies none entered but the high 
priest; and he but once a year, on the 
great day of atonement. Yailed in 
this Holy of Holies, the divine presence 
was supposed to dwell. When the 
temple's vail was rent from top to bot- 
tom, it was declared in fact that God 
no longer dwelt there. There was 
nothing to conceal. It was but an or- 
dinary room, and the vail was but a 
rent cloth. It was also shown that the 
separation was removed; and that 
Judaism Mid Gtentilism were no longer 
two, but one in a universal Chris- 
tianity, an irrespective and impartial 
Gospel. Judaism is now dead. From 
the top to the 'bottom — The vail or cur- 
tain was some sixty feet long; and 
it was impossible for it to be thua tos^^ 
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from the top to the bottom ; and 
the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent ; 
52 And the graves were open- 
ed; and many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, 

« Terse 86: Mark 

as some have imagined, by the force 
of the earthquake. And the earth did 
qudkej <md the rocks reTi^Those who 
maintain that this earthquake was a 
mere natural coincidence, might as well 
go &.rther and say that the resurrec- 
tion that followed was also ii^ some way 
natural. It is indeed very unnatural 
to say that the darkness, the rending 
of the vail, the earthquake, and the re- 
surrection, were natural They are 
plainly all narrated by the evangelist 
as supernatural attendants of the trans- 
actions of the cross. 

62. T?ie grcmes were opened — ^Iji the 
East it is often the case that tombs 
are broken up by the violence of earth- 
quakes ; but this was now the intended 
effect. The graves are often excava- 
tions in a rock, with a stone placed 
against them for a door, which the 
shock throws from its place. Many 
bodies of the saints which slept ojrose — 
Here Is the third effect of the Saviour's 
death! It pierces the domains of death. 
A few of the blessed saints, who are 
precious to Christ, are awakened to life 
as specimens in advance of his resur- 
rection power. 

We should put a period after the 
word opened. Then we shall perceive 
that the bodies of the saints did not 
rise and come into the city until after 
his resurrection. 9is death opened their 
graves; YtlaiQ^MTTQclAonraised them from 
the dead. Bodies — Observe, it was not 
the souls or spirits alone of the dead 
who were recalled from the domains 
of death. But their bodies were re- 
animated by the spirit, and returned 
again to life. Saints — Some think they 
were saints lately dead. Otherwise, 
how should it be known who they 
were ? But this is by no means certain. 
See note on Matt, xvii, 3. Slept— A 
beautiful figurative term for deaih; used 



63 And came out of the graves 
after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many. 

54 ^Now when the centurion, 
and they that were with him, 

15. 89; Lake 28. 47. 

in Scripture, usually in a good sense^ 
of the happy dead. 

53. After his resurrection — ^It must bo 
specially noted that these saints appear- 
ed only after the resurrection of Christ. 
The &ct that not the slightest allusion 
is made in any other part of the New 
Testament to this resurrection, has in- 
duced many conmientators to think 
that there is something mythical in 
these two verses. But let it be remark- 
ed that the appearance of these saints 
to many occurred in the midst of the 
passoveTy when thousands if not mill- 
ions were present from various parts 
of the world; and that the persons to 
whom they may have appeared were 
soon dispersed to their various abodes, 
so as to leave a much less permanent 
and public account of the transaction 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. Hence it is not strange that 
Matthew alone notices the fact; and 
that, too, only to show the immediate 
effects of Christ's death and resurrec- 
tion. Ebly dty — Jerusalem, so called 
not from its present wicked character, 
but from the holy jecollections of pro- 
phets and holy men in its history. See 
note on Matt, iv, 5. Hence we think 
that those who were raised from the 
dead were saints of the olden times, to 
whom indeed it was a holy city. Ap- 
peared unto many — Matthew narrated 
these facts in Jerusalem, the very city 
where they are supposed to have taken 
place; and there were probably those 
who were able to attest them. 

54. The centurion — ^The captain of a 
hundred men. He was doubtless the 
commander of the quaternion of soldiers 
who watched Jesus's death. Pilate de- 
parted after having fixed the super- 
scription. The chief priests had left 
after they had done mocking ; perhaps 
during the supernatural darlmess. jki 
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■watching Jesus, saw the earth- 
quake, and those things that 
were done, they feared greatly, 
Baying, Truly this was the Son 
of God. 



«o Lake 8. 2. 3. 



they that were loHh kim — The soldiers 
under his command. They feared great- 
ly — A deep feeling came over them that 
they were engaged in a great crime 
i^ainst a good, nay, a divine being. 
Luke adds : " All the people that came 
down to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts 
and returned." This was the Son cf God 
— No doubt the centurion heard that 
the prisoner had during his trial laid 
claim to this title. It is possible that 
he was present at the trial of Jesus, 
and heard that announcement by the 
Jews, that they required his deafli for 
making "himself the Son of God." 
John xix, T. There was something 
in this announcement which, as ap- 
pears from the following verses ih: 
John, startled the pagan Pilate, and 
could very easily impress the memory 
of Pilate's centurion. The centurion 
knew that he was executed for claim- 
ing to be Son of Ood ; he now recog- 
nizes that, whatever that title meant, 
(and probably his conceptions in regard 
to it were very indefinite,) it was di- 
vinely attested by these supernatural 
phenomena. Jesus was the Son of Grod 
because he so claimed, and God has 
affirmed his claim. And this strikingly 
harmonizes with the centurion's expres- 
sion, as reported by Luke : " Certainly 
this was a righteous man." He was 
gighteous in that his claim, for which he 
was executed, was sustained by GkxL 
So then the innocence of Jesus is ad- 
mitted by Pilate, by Judas, by Peter, 
by even the soldiers that slay him, and 
by all but the Jewish hierarchy who 
brought the charges against him. 

g 142. — Thr Friends op Jesus, and 
HIS Burial, 56-61. 

Pilate had early dinappeared; the 
chief priests had been driven off by the 
darkness and earthquake ; the revilers 



55 And many women were 
there beholding afar off, ^ which 
followed Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto him : 

66 * Among which was Mary 



fB Mark 15. 40. 



had been put to silence ; and even the 
soldiers having confessed, the cross 
seems now to have been surrounded 
by the firiends of Jesus, and his faith- 
ful followers heave in view. His death 
seems to have conquered all, and to 
have won the field to his own side. 
The voice of hostile triumph is changed 
to consternation, and words of revil- 
ings give place to confessions of his 
divinity. Amid the display of divine 
power and displeasure, the alarmed 
supplicators begin to fear that Ellas 
may appear to the rescue ; or that Jesus 
will come down from the cross, and the 
wrath of Jehovah be executed upon 
themselves for his murder. Alas I the 
fulfilment of that fear, predicted indeed 
in these convulsions of nature, is post- 
poned^ not abolished. The same multi- 
tudes must undergo the woes of Roman 
cruelty ; and the same men must meet 
him when he has exchanged the cross 
for the throne, and "look on him whom 
they have pierced and mourn." 

55. And momy wotnen were there — 
Relatives, and followers of his doc- 
trines. They stood the ground more 
firmly than his disciples. " Indeed, their 
weakness was the source of their 
strength ; for, from tiieir sex, they were 
in less danger than the mlsfle foUowera 
of the Lord. At a modest^ distance, 
now that the worst of the Lord's ene- 
mies are gone, they dare appear con- 
spicuous in sight. These women (aa 
we are informed, Mark xv, 41, Luke 
viii, 2, 3) ministered unto Jesus of their 
substance while he was in Galilee. 
They had come now to Jerusalem for 
the same purpose. Mary the mother of 
Jesus, who previously stood at the cross, 
and whom Jesus on the cross committed 
to the guardianship of John, (John xix, 
25-27,) seems now to have departed. 

56. Mary Magdcdene — Mary of the 
I town of Magdala, so called to distinguish 
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Magdalene, and Mary the moth- 
er of James and Joses, and 
the mother of Zebedee's chil- 
dren. 

57 y When the even was come, 
there came a rich man of Ari- 
mathea, named Joseph, who al- 
so himself was Jesus' disciple : 

58 He went to Pilate, and 

y Mark 15. 42; Luke 23, 50; 

her from the other Marys. See note on 
V, 39. The Lord had dehvered her from 
the dommion of several evil spirits, 
which may have possessed her more as 
a sad misfortune than from any guilt. 
The reputation for impurity of life which 
has been imputed to her is without any 
proo^ and the habit of connecting her 
name with ideas of uDchastity should 
be disus6d. Ma/ry the mother of JaTnes 
and Joses — She was the sister of the 
virgin mother, and wife of Cleophas. 
James and Joses were 
therefore cousins of our 
Lord. This James was 
sometimes called James 
the Less. The mother of 
Zebedee's children — This 
was Salome of Bethsaida. 
See note on xx, 20. 

The crucifixion was now closed. The 
beloved Jesus is a corpse, still in the 
hands of his enemies, and upon the 
cross. But, by the Jewish law, no dead 
body must lie unburied after sundown. 
The three crucified are therefore taken 
down ; and of the two thieves the legs 
are broken, to secure their certain death. 
But as the Saviour is found apparently 
dead they break not his body, but a 
soldier pierces his side. These facts — 
the actuality of his death — John testi- 
fies as seen by his own eyes. 

57. Even — The old word for evening. 
Arimathea — This was probably Rama- 
thaim Zophim, lying a few miles west 
of Jerusalem. Joseph was a believer, 
though a timid one, in Jesus ; but at 
this crisis he dismisses all fear, and goes 
boldly forward to claim the holy body. 
As a "noble counsellor," that is proba- 
bly, a member of the Sanhedrim, his re- 
quest would have weight with Pilate ; 



begged the body of Jesus. 
Then Pilate commanded the 
body to be delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had 
taken the body, he wrapped it 
in a clean linen cloth, 

60 And *laid it in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out 
in the rock: and he rolled a 

John 19. 38. Isa. 58. 9. 

and, as a "rich man," he could afford 
an honourable tomb. Thus, according 
to prophecy, "they appointed him his 
grave with the wicked, but he was with 
the rich man after his death." Isa. liii, 9, 
Hengstenberg's translation. 

58. Pilate commanded (he body to be 
delivered — ^It was customary to allow 
the bodies of deceased crinidnals to be 
disposed of by friends, though aome- 
times wicked rulers exacted mxmbj from 
the friends for the privilege. 




THB MODE OF EMFOLDIMO THB DEAD QT OSAVS 

59. A dean linen cloth — ^A large square 
shroud, or sheet. Kicodemus came also^ 
as John (zix, 39) tells us, and brought the 
liberal amount of a himdred pomids of 
spices to embalm the sacred body. The 
sindon, or clean linen winding-sheet, 
was wrapped several times round him, 
the spices being placed in the first fold 
so as to bring them in contact with the 
body. It is well remarked by Olshau- 
sen, that a sacred providence seems 
to watch over the body of our Lord. 
Christianity does not contemn the cor- 
poreal frame in the which the soul re- 
sides. Prophecy also had foretold of 
his body, that not a bone should be 
broken; and the victims of sacrifice, 
which typified his body under the old 
dispensation, must be without bodily 
blemish. 

60. Own new tomb — Probably the 
new-made vault for his own family. Its 
first service is consecrated to the Lord. 
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great atone to the door of the 
sepulchre, and departed. 

61 And there was Mary H^g- 
dalene, and the other Mary, sit- 
ting over agiunst the Bepiilchre. 



62 T Now the nest day, that 
followed the day of the prepa- 
ration, *the chief priesta and 
Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, 



The sepukhre, Jobn telle us, was in a 
garden, which probably briooged to 
Joseph. The inlennent of our Saviour 
here was probably a temporary srraii)ce- 
ment, provided hastily on account of the 
approachijig Sabbath. But Joseph's 
love was never called upon for further 
provisioii. He had the honour of pro- 
Tuhng the sleepmg abode of h's Mas e 
Such an mtiinaeiit, and such a hosp tab 




or niches, cut into the solid adamantine 
sides, as depositories of the corpses : or 
from this flrst main room you may en- 
ter one or several smaller apartments, 
in whose walls the nlcbes for corpses 
are Cut. A parson could enter into the 
first main vault, and then into either of 
the small apartmeats. See note on 
zzviii, 6 SoUed a great stone — The 
stone probab y was flat, and rolled by 

success ve overthrows. 

And dqiarted — Either 






his 



tjr hi this, the rocky bed of his own fu- 
ture repose, Joseph could well afford; 
for his blessed guest would there repose 
but two brief nights, and would then 
mwake and fly. And in retom, when 
this world's millennial Sabbatb is past, 
the guest will awake that host from bis 
own repose, that he too may take bis un- 
dying flight. Sewn out in the rock — We 
must flgure to ourselves a large room 
cut horizontally into the soUd rock for 
B vault. In this room we enter, from 
the open air, by a large door. On en- 
teiiog you wo^ see small, long cells. 



dwelhag place 

61 Mary Magdaleni, 
and the ether Mary, st(ttng 
— After Joseph and all 
olbers are gone, they 
may be seen sitting. 
Their heads are bowed 
wi h gnef and their eyes 
Bje fixed on the tomb. 
Unhl the sun falls and 
the Sabbath shades are 
upon tbem, their motion- 
less tbnna m^ht be 
descried drooping, yet 
fixed, as if statues hewn 
out from the same rock 
aa the sepulchre tbey 
watebed. 



THE CbuOifihOk, 62-66. 
62. rfesertifav— This began the mo- 
ment the sun disappeared ; it being the 
eve introducing the Saturday-Sabbath. 
The day of the preparation — Aa Satur- 
day was the Jewish Sabbath, ao Friday, 
the day of the crucifiiion, waa the day 
of preparatioit, that is, for the Sabbath. 
The prepairaii(moftheJew3\)egaa strict- 
ly at three o'clock In the afternoou ; but 
the name prepa^ati/m was popularly 
applied to the whole day. It u a pal- 
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63 Saying, Sir, we remember 
that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, ^ After three 
days I will rise again. 

64 Command therefore that 
the sepulchre be made sure un- 
til the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come by night, and steal 
him away, and say unto the 

d Chapter 16. 21; 17. 23; 20. 19; 26. 61: Mark 

John 2. 19. 

pable mistake that some commentators 
have made, that the watch was not set 
until the next morning, or after. This 
would have allowed Ml time for the 
commission of the theft of the body. 
The next day came on at sunset; and 
the watch ct the two Marys had not 
long ceased when that of the soldiers 
commenced. Chief priests anA Phari- 
sees — ^A part probably of the Sanhe- 
drim. 

63. We remefmber — ^It seems strange 
that these men should remember a 
prophecy of our Lord which his own 
disciples seemed to forget. But the dis- 
ciples did not forget that our Lord made 
this prophecy. They were only doubt- 

j1 as to its true meaning, and so prac- 
tically allowed it no meaning at all. It 
required high faith in them to beHeve 
that he would rise on the third day; 
but it required little faith for these men 
to believe that Jesus had made this 
prophecy, and that his disciples might 
try by deception to render it apparently 
fulfilled. Deceiver — Literally, stroUing 
juggler. 

64. T?ie last error — ^Namely, the tri- 
umph of the disciples of Christ in creat- 
ing a faith in the resurrection. TJie 
first — The temporary faith produced by 
Christ's miracles and preaching in the 
popular mind that he was the Messiah. 
The Jews talk as if a previous error or 
mismanagement had allowed Jesus a 
temporary triumph while living; they 
fear ttat a worse oversight may give a 
permanent tnumph to his cause after 
his death. How much worse has proved 
that error and how much greater the tri- 
umph, than they could have imagined! 



people, He is risen from the 
dead : so the last error shall be 
worse than the first. 

65 Pilate said unto them, Te 
have a watch: go your way, 
make it as sure as ye can. 

66 So they went, and made 
the sepulchre sure, ^sealing the 
stone, and setting a watcK 



8. 31; 10. 34; Lake 9. 
c Daniel 6. 17. 



S; 18. 38; 31 «, 7; 



65. Te have a watch — ^Thie iicpera- 
tive construction which the Greekverb 
would bear, Bdve a watch, is not natural 
Yet the indicative mood of the verb 
possesses essentially the same force as 
the imperative. The Jews desired that 
a custodia or guard of Roman soldiers 
should be pla^d 'at their command to 
watch the body. Pilate gives his con- 
sent by remini^g them that they have 
one ahready ; alluding probably to the 
quaternion who watched the crucifix- 
ion. Compare Acts xii, 4 and John 
xix, 23. The Jews by this measure 
intended to prevent the existence of 
any proof of tiie divinity of Christ, but 
they furnished in fact, by their precau- 
tion, an additional confirmation. Here, 
as previously, Pilate appears chary of 
having any thing to do in the trans- 
action, and determined to leave all ac* 
tion and responsibility with them. 

66. Sealing the stone — A cord was 
fastened, with sealing-clay at each end, 
to the sepulchre, being drawn across 
the door. Upon the clay the seal of 
Pilate, or of the priests, was stamped. 
The door could not be opened, there- 
fore, without breaking the seal ; which 
was a crime against the authority of 
the proprietor of the seal. The guard 
was to prevent the duplicity of the dis- 
ciples ; the seal was to secure against 
the collusion of the guard. So in Dan. 
vi, 17 : "A stone was brought, and laid 
upon the mouth of the den; and the 
king sealed it with his own signet and 
with the signet of his lords." A watch 
— Probably a guard of four soldiers. 
Such certainly was the number who 
watched the crucifixion. John xix, 23> 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 
Easter Sunday, 

In this chapter Matthew furnishes a 
very brief account of the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. There were good 
reasons why this event should be made 
visible to the disciples of Jesus alone. 
This seemed, indeed, to diminish the 
proof of the fact to that particular age, 
an age very Uttle likely to profit by a 
more public display. We have never- 
theless, in the very form of the narra- 
tive itself a peculiar proof) for all ages, 
of its own perfect truth. 

In comparing the different accoimts 
of the resurrection given by the four 
evangelists, we find at first view the 
greatest apparent con^sion and contra- 
diction. There is thereby the most per- 
fect proof that the authors were no 
copyists of each other's account, but 
perfectly independent narrators. 

But as we study them closely, and, 
like a well trained jurist, sift the' evi- 
dence of the various witnesses giving 
the different parts of the same transac- 
tion from different points of view and 
with different purposes, we find that 
they begin to coincide. Making those 
assumptions which not only every ju- 
rist, but every man of common sense, 
makes in adjusting various partial nar- 
ratives, we finally arrive at a dear 
accordance, for which the only solu- 
tion is, the truth of the entire details. 
"We thus have that sort of demonstra- 
tion which arises from the agreement 
of witnesses who are examined, without 
warning, out of each other's presence. 
The proof of truthfulness is rather 
heightened than diminished by the fact 
that the statements are reconcilable on 
two or three different hypotheses, as 
that fact contradicts still more decisively 
the charge of agreed ^fabrication. The 
agreement is seen to be absolutely im- 
possible, without perfect truth at the cen- 
tre of aU their statements. There is plen- 
ty of variation but no contradiction. 

Among the principles we have a per- 
fect right to assume are the following: 

1. Inspiration does not impart omnis- 
cience. A man may be stimulated or 
guarded by inspiration to know certain 
things, and to tell all he knows, and no 



more. That he did not know more, is 
no proof that he was not inspired to 
JcTioWj or at lest to tdl, all he does tell. 

2. Where different witnesses give 
different sides or parts of a complex 
transaction, it is to be expected that 
one will say, and perhaps will have 
seen, more ttian the other. The omis- 
sion of one does not contradict the 
supply of the other. What each sup- 
plies is to be held as true, and as the 
supplement of the other's omissions. 
Thus one, in the narrative of the resur- 
rection, may mention a single angel, and 
the other more. One may mention a 
single person, as Mary Magdalene; 
another more, and another still more. 
The mentioning of the fewer does not 
deny the additional number. 

3. Different narrators may see the 
same object or person at different mo- 
ments of the same transaction ; one may 
see the angel standing, another sitting ; 
yet both may state truly of different mo- 
ments. Both thieves, at first, may have 
reviled Jesus, and so one evangelist be 
true; and yet one may have, after the 
miraculous darkness, confessed him, 
and so the other account be true. 

Matthew and Mark narrate of the 
resurrection essentially the same points, 
giving an account of the visit of tiie wo- 
men, naming the Marys and Salome, 
who see first the angel ; and afterward, 
on their way, see Jesus himself. 

Mark has his account apparently from 
the same sources, and^ although less ex- 
tended than Matthew, is more minute 
in what he states. 

Luke takes his standpoint with the 
larger number of women, from some of 
whom he doubtless derived his account. 
They see the same angel, who addresses 
them ; while, according to Luke, they also 
see a second angel standing in silence by. 

John mentions of women Mary Mag- 
dalen alone. This was because she was 
the only one who had anything to do 
with himself in the transaction; or 
rather, it was because it was through 
her means that he himself had anything 
to do with it. If there were other wo- 
men to his knowledge in the affair, it 
did not come within bis purpose to 
mention the fact. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

IN" the *eiid of the sabbath, 
as it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene **and the 
other Mary to see the sepulchre. 
2 And behold, there ^was a 
great earthquake: for <^the an- 
gel of the Lord descended from 

a Mark 16. 1 ; Luke 24. 1 ; John 20. 1. 
h C^ap. 27. 56. — rl Or, haA hem. 

% 146. — The Women's First Visit to 
THE Sepulchre, 1, 5-8. 

1. In the end of the sabbath — After 
the Saturday-Sabbath was past. It 
closed at sunset. As it began to davm 
—John says, " when it was yet dark;" 
Luko says, "very early;" Mark says, 
" very early. . .at the risiiig of the sun." 
There seems to be here at first sight a 
contradiction or two as to the precise 
time. No complotters to fabricate a 
tale would have allowed such discrep- 
ancy, and the narratives are therefore 
independent. 

Now the visit to the sepulchre is a 
transaction which may have covered 
hours; extending from the first start 
from home until they left the sepulchre. 
Be it then that the ^arys started at 
four o'clock, and after the company 
gathered proceeded on their way. By 
some unknown means, (perhaps the 
delay in the opening of the city gates,) 
they may not have arrived until the 
east was reddening with solar rays, and 
the sunrise may without difficulty be 
supposed to have shed its first beams 
upon them at the sepulchre. Yet it 
may be easily shown that the phrase 
rising of the sun may indicate not merely 
the time when the sun has visibly risen 
above the horizon, but the time when 
he is sensibly about rising to it. 

Mary Magdalene and the other Mary- — 
The other ifary was sister to the vir- 
gin Mother. Both were left by the 
evangeUsts at the sepulchre, xxvii, 61. 
Mark says that Salome (the mother of 
James and John) was with the Marys. 
These women came, not expecting the 
resurrection, but bringing spices for the 
embahnment. They had no knowledge 



heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. 

3 **His countenance was like 
Hghtning, and his raiment white 
as snow : 

4 And for fear of him the 
keepers did shake, and beoame 
as dead men. 

cSjeeMarkl6.5:Luke24.4; Johna0.1& 
d Daniel 10. 6. 

of the watch or the sealing, but won- 
dered who should roll away the stone. 
Little dreamed they that the body was 
embalmed with immortality; or that 
angel's hands had opened the door of the 
tomb. 
Transactions on the day of be- 

SXJRBEOTION, BEFORE THE FIBST YISTT 
AT THE SEPULOHBE, 2-4. 

2. Earthquake — ^As there was dark- 
ness and earthquake at the death, so 
there is npw earthquake and light at 
the resurrection. Both were given for 
the same purpose ; namely, to manifest 
to the semes of men the mighty opera- 
tions that were going on beyond the 
reach of sense. Death, and life, and 
power are secret and unseen principles ; 
their manifestations are shown forth to 
mankind through the senses. The 
earthquake and the resurrection of 
course took place previous to the ar- 
rival of the women. Angels — The angel 
came not to awaken the corpse. That 
was done by th0 return of Jesus from hifl 
visitation to the spirit-world. No eye 
beheld his reviving body, warmed and 
loosened by the embraces of the soul 
RoUed back the stone — Not that Jesua 
could not have burst the barrier; but the 
ministry of angels was necessary to give 
form to the transaction to human con- 
ception. Sa;t upon it — Upon the con- 
quered thing as upon a triumphal thione. 

3. His countenance — Bather, his whole 
figure. Raiment white — His body was 
a perfect splendour shiiing through his 
investiture. 

4. As dead men — ^It is very probable 
that the splendour of a glorified body 
is always sufficient to overwhelm the 
senses and prostrate the strength r f 
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6 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, which was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he is 
risen, ®as he said. Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples that he is risen fi:om 
the dead ; and behold, 'he goeth 
before you into Galilee ; there 
shall ye see him: lo, I have 
told you. 

« Chapter 12. 40: 16.21; 17.23; 90.19. 
/Chapter 26. 32 ; Mark 16. 7. 

living mortal. Such was the effect of 
the transfiguration upon the disciples. 
See also Dan. viii, 27 ; Rev. i, IT. These 
men were not, therefore, eye-witnesses 
of the resurrection. 

5. Angel. . .unto the women — ^By com- 
paring Mark, we find that the angel 
who sai upon the stone to appal and 
stupefy the guards, had entered the 
sepulchre as the women drew nigh, 
doubtless to prevent their being de- 
terred from approaching. The women 
entered the sepulchre and tliere the 
words of the angel were uttered to 
them. The fact that the women en- 
tered the sepulchre and were there ad- 
dressed by the angel, is impHed by 
Matthew in verse 6. We learn from 
Mark zvi, 5, that on their first entrance 
the women saw but one angel and he 
flitting, at which they were terrified. 
Luke adds that, a moment afi}er, two 
angels stood before them, (the one being 
joined by a second, to confirm the 
truth by two witnesses,) so that the 
words were uttered standing ; the first 
angel doubtless having risen and being 
flpeaker for both. Thus all three evan- 
gelists are reconciled in regard to the 
number and positions of the angels. 
JPfear not — His purpose was to shed ter- 
ror and stupefaction upon the guards, 
but to speak peace and courage to these 
mourning Abends of Jesus. Luke fur- 
nishes further words of the angel, as he 
supplies the fact that there was another 
angel standing with him. 



8 And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy ; and did run to 
bring his (fisciples word. 

9 1 And as they went to tell 
his disciples, behold, « Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And 
they came and held him by the 
feet, and worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them. 
Be not afraid: go teU *^my 
brethren that they go into Gal- 
ilee, and there shall they see me. 

crSee Mark 16. 9; Joha26. 14. — hJoha 
20. 17 ; Rom. 8. 29; Heb. 2. U. 

6. Comey see the place where the Lord 
lay — ^Pcttnting doubtless to the particu- 
lar cell in the wall of the tomb. This 
implies, in accordance with Mark, that 
the angel was in the tomb. The place 
was doubtless a cell or niche, usually 
cut horizontally in the perpendicular 
wall, so as to insert the corpse, with 
the head entering first and feet toward 
the court. Sometimes a shelf or bench 
was cut along the wall so as to allow 
the corpse to lie parallel to the wall 
and entirely visible. As Mary Magda- 
lene saw two angels, " one at the head 
and the other at the feet" of Jesus, 
(John XX, 12,) this must have been the 
method in which Jesus lay. 

•7. Goeth before you into Galilee — Ac- 
cording to his promise, in xxvi, 32. Je- 
sus did meet the disciples there accord- 
ing to appointment, and gave them their 
great commission. But meantime he sus- 
tained their faith, above his promise, by 
several previous appearances unto them. 

8. With fear — For in spite of the con- 
soling words of the angel, the sense of an 
angel's presence filled them with tremor. 
Great joy — ^In spite of the tremor, a joy 
at the thought that the Saviour had 
risen, thrilled their hearts and frames. 

§ 148. — Second Appearance op Jesus, 

9, 10. 

9. Jesus met them — According to 
John, Mary Magdalene left the company 
of women and brought John and Peter 
to the sepulchre, and then slie saw the 
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11 T Now when they were 
going, behold, some of the 
watch came into the city, and 
showed unto the chief priests all 
the things that were done. 

12 And when they were as- 
sembled with the elders, and 
had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye. His dis- 

Lord. But this appearance to the wo- 
men must apparently have taken place 
before she could have performed such a 
walk and returned, and therefore must 
have been the firsi of all. But if these 
women saw Jesus firs% how says Mark 
(xvi, 9) that Mary Magdalene saw the 
Lord &*st ? See note on that passage. 

The watch report, and are bribed 
to falsehood, 11-15. 

11. The watch — We suppose the 
quaternion or guard of four soldiers. 
While the women departed to inform 
the disciples, they departed to inform 
the Jews of the disappearance of the 
body. They bear no report to Pilate, 
for fear of punishment. They resort 
for aid and safety to those in whose 
behalf they have been serving. Chief 
priests — Annas and Caiaphas. AU the 
things that were done — How great must 
have been the consternation of these 
men to find that after all the matter was 
not to die with the crucifixion; and 
that "the last error," which they had 
feared as "worse than the first," had 
truly taken place. 

12. Assernbled with the elders — This 
was no doubt an informal meeting, not 
of the full Sanhedrim, but of the special 
enemies of Jesus. Gave large money — 
That is, amply suflBcient to secure their 
fidelity. This might not require so very 
much, for it is plain that their security 
from punishment for remissness depend- 
ed on the success of the Jews in keeping 
Pilate uninformed or propitiated. 

13. Disciples. . .stole him away — ^It 
has been strangely doubted, even by 
Olshausen, whether this narrative of 
the setting the watch and their bribery 
by the Jews is truly authentic, because 
be could not conceive that the Jewish 



ciples came by night, and stole 
hvtn away while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the 
governor's ears, we will per- 
suade him, atid secure you. 

16 So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: 
and this saying is commonly re- 
ported among the Jews until 
this day. 

Sanhedrim could be so lost to honoiir 
as thus plainly to propose a shame- 
ful falsehood. But it is not so dear 
that they deemed it to be a falsehood. 
It was a -^tionalistic solution of the 
strange phenomenon. Whether the 
soldiers admitted it or not, the Sanhe- 
drim might claim to believe this as truth, 
and only bribe the men to assent to 
this version of the story. While we 
slept — The testimony of sleeping men 
to the fact of the disciples' participa- 
tion in the matter was of course not 
very valid evidence. They earned their 
money in fathering so poor and so self- 
criminating a falsehood. 

14. If this come to the gomerMyr'^s eart^ 
As Pilate would soon return to Cesarea 
it was not likely to come to his ears. 
Persuade — ^Appease. 

15. This saying — This solution of the 
disappearance of the body. Commonly 
reported — Diffused among the Jewish 
nation. It is still held by many mod- 
em so-called rationalists. UntU this 
day — Until the time that Matthew 
wrote, which was probably some eight 
years after the fact. Meanwhile the 
apostles had been constantly preachmg 
the fact at Jerusalem from the day of 
its occurrence, and they had no doubt en- 
countered this solution at every turn. 

Appearance op Christ to thi 
DISCIPLES IN Galilee, 16-20. 

Matthew, omitting all the other ac- 
counts of the appearance of Jesus after 
the resurrection, hastens to the fulfil- 
ment of the Lord's promise to go be- 
fore them into Galilee. There the 
Saviour, in the plenitude of his power 
in his new kingdom, gives them au- 
thority as apostles to spread his king- 
dom tiirough the world. 
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16 1* Then the eleven disciples 
•went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain ^ where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, 
they worshipped him : but some 
doubted. 

18 ^ And Jesus came and 

i Ohap. 96. 82; Ten« 7. k Dan. 7. ^ 14; 

chap. 11. 27; 16. 28; Luke 1. 32; 10. 22; John 
8 86; 5. 22; 13. 3; 17. 2; Acta 2. 86; Romans 
14.9; 1 Cor. 15. 27; Bph.l.ia21; PhU.a.9,10; 



16. T?ie cZeven-nOne alone, the " son 
of perdition," is not among thenj. He 
has fallen like a star from heaven, and 
left his place vacapt 

11. And when they saw him — ^At the 
first and more distant perceptioii of his 
person. They worshipped him — ^That is, 
some of them recognized him with faith, 
and worshipped him as their Lord. 
Some doubted-— Thej distrusted whether 
it was really he until a nearer approach. 

18. And Jesus came and spak& — ^And 
as he came and spake in the fulness of 
his power, all shadow of doubt disap- 
peared from every mind. 

18. AU power is given tmto me — ^His 
death had finished the old dispensation. 
It had brought in the new. Thereby 
the kingdom of God had come with pow- 
er. Jesus, returning from paradise, 
came in the glory of his kingdom. AU 
I)ower is given unto him. Eleven dis- 
ciples had not tasted death until they 
had seen him come in his kingdom, 
endowed with "all power." See note 
on Matt, xvi, 28. This was the com- 
pletion of the First Coming^ or Advent. 
T^e second will be his Advent to jvdge 
Vieworld. See on Matt, x, 23, and xvi, 21. 
But the coming seen in vision by Dan- 
iel (chapter vii) is not his coming to our 
world. It is a scenic picture of his 
endowment with "o/i power" by his 
Father in heaven. His ascension put 
him in complete possession of that king- 
dom ; or, rather, this his coming as seen 
by his apostles, and that his coming as 
Been in vision by Daniel, are different 
glimpses of the same great coming. Of 
that coming the part seen by the apos- 
tles is rather at or after his resurrection, 



spake unto them, saying, ^All 
power is given unto me in hea- 
ven and in earth. 

19 ^ Go ye therefore, and 
™ 2 teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; 

Hebrews 1. 2; 2. 8: 1 Pet^r 3. 22; Rer. 17. li. 

2 Mark 16. 15. m Isaiah 52. 10; Luke 81 47; 

Acts 2. 88, 89; Romans 10. 18; OoL 1. 23.-^-2 Or, 
disciple aU noHona. 

- ■ - — — * 

when he came from hades and the grave 
to the world. That seen by Daniel is 
rather the completing part at his ascen- 
sion to the presence and right hand of 
God. As Paul says: "He raised him 
from the dead, and set him. . .far above 
all principality," etc. Ephes. i, 20, 21. 
"He became obedient unto death... 
wherefore Grod hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above 
every name, "etc. Phil, ii, 8, 9. "Peter 
standing up with the eleven. . .said. . . 
Let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly that Grod hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ." Acts ii, 14, 36. "To 
this end Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and living." Romans xiv, 9. 
" He hath raised him from the dead and 
set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places far above all principal- 
ity, and power, and might, and do- 
minion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come," etc. Eph. i, 19, 20. 
Of this last passage, Dan. vii, 13, is a 
visionary, pictorial, prophetic represent- 
ation. These and other texts prove 
that Christ's resurrection and ascension 
were a full coming in his kingdom. 

It seems to me the plain doctrine of 
Scripture, that at the death of Christ his 
kingdom came with power ^ and by his res- 
urrection, he came in his kingdom, xvi, 28. 

19. Go ye therefore — Therefore^ that 
is, because all power is given unto me. 
Being, as I am now, the fountain of all 
authority ; crowned, as I now am, with 
a rightful dominion, go forth and win 
it to a willing subjection by grace. AU 
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20 "* Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, 



n Acts 



nations-^Both. organically and individ- 
ually. Teach — ^LiteraDy, Disciple them. 
And he shows how : First, by baptizing 
" them into the faith, and then teaching. 
Of course, if they are at responsible age, 
they must become willing subjects of a 
true conversion. Ahd a true baptism 
cannot take place unless the subject 
be a justified person, either by faith, or, 
as an infant, without faith. As infants 
are a large part of all nations, they 
are to be discipled by baptism, and sub- 
sequent teaching as soon as suscepti- 
ble of it. 

Upoil this vte may remark, 1. That 
our Lord here adds baptism to the 
tjord's Supper as permatient institutes 
of the Christian Church. He ife commis- 
sioning his apostles to j)reach among 
all nations. He is confirming them iii 
their duty to that eflfect by a promise 
that shows that be is commissioning to 
the end of the world. To ttie end of the 
world their commission includes bap- 
tism. 2. Baptism, being the first part 
bf the process of disciplinihg; is the 
proper initiating rite into the Christian 
Church. It is to circumcision what the 
Lord's Supper is to the passover — ^the 
substitution of a milder rite to answer 
the same purpose. 3. As baptism and 
the Lord's Supper are obligatory institu- 
tions in the Christian OhurOh, binding 
upon every individual Christian^ so it 
is the obhgation of every Christian to 
be a member of the visible Church of 
God. There are those who imagine 
that they can be good Christiahs just as 
well without the Church as in. Such 
persons are probably self - deceived. 
They imagine to themselves a religion 
which does not intend to obey the plain 
commands of Christ. So far as they 
are concerned, the ordinances of Christ 
would perish. The death of Christ 
would never be commemorated. A 
piety of so loose a kind is never likely 
to save the soul. 

^ In regard to the inclusion of aXl na- 
<*07W, we may remark that it includes 



I am with yon alway, even 
mito the end of the world. 
Amen. 
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the idea that all nations, and every creof 
tare, as another evangelist expresses it^ 
shall be discipled^ baptized, and taught 
As Christ is a universal Saviour, so his 
Gk)spel is framed to be a universal Gos- 
pel, and his religion a universal religion. 
It knows no distinction of raccj clime, 
or colour. It belongs to man, and holds 
that humanity is a unit ; and claimiiig 
to be a blessiiig for all, and to possess a 
right over all, it designs to spread that 
blessing and assert that right. 

20. Lo, I am with you — That is, with 
the ministry he commissions. Froni 
which we infbr three things: 1. TbaA 
there is an order of men commissioned 
by Christ to continue, by some sort of 
succession, to the end of the world. 

2. We have a test by which the tSiurch 
and the worid can estimate a true min* 
istry. Christ is with them. If Chfidt be 
not with them they are not in tile tme 
Succession, however well signed their 
ministerial diploma or well traced their 
ordination pedigree. Ordainiiig haiids 
cannot convey by a mechanicsil or mus- 
cular conductor the presence of Christ 
To test whether the presence of Christ 
be with them, our Saviour gives a new 
rule: "By their fruits ye shall khow' 
them." A wicked minister can never, 
therefore, be in Christ's true succession. 

3. We have a blessed promise for the 
triily commissioned minister. Christ's 
presence is with him I And for a holy 
ministry collectively, whose duty is to 
convert the world, Christ's presence is 
with them in the length and breadth of 
that great enterprise. 

Unto the end of the inorld — ^The word 
here is aiuv and not Kbafio^. The latter 
signifies the world more properly as a 
material fabric ; the former refers more 
to the living world. It is often equiva- 
lent to age, or dispensation. It here sig- 
nifies the present human system, the 
living world. It is equivalent, then, in 
duration, to the sacramental promise: 
"Ye do show forth the Lord's death 
until he come." 1 Cor. xi, 26. 
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Kote to Matt. tIII, S, pace 107. 

That Matthew places the healing of 
the leper in its true chronological posi- 
tion appears probable from the foUow- 
ing considerations: 1. Mark's account 
does not assign it any place or date. 
Luke gives no chronological sign, but 
says (and this is the only reason for 
questioning Matthew's chronology) it 
was "when he was in a certain city;" 
•r more literally, When Tie was in one 
of their cities. But by Matthew's ac- 
ciount Jesus was on his way from the 
Mount to Capernaum, which was one of 
ifyeir citieSi He may have arrived at 
the precincts of that city before the leper 
could acquire courage tb come forth and 
state his ca6e, and the miracle be per- 
formed in the preseilce of the mc^ti- 
. tades. 2. The words of Matthew imply 
the immediate succession of the three 
points, namely, that Jesus cames down ; 
that the niultitudes followed him to- 
ward Capemaiun; and that the leper 
came from the crowds. 3. It seems not 
only most appropriate, but most natural, 
and apparentiy the writer's intention, to 
view the miracle as a confirmation of 
the sermon ; and therefore occurring im- 
itiediBtoly afUir it 



Xote to Matt, x, C8» pace 185. 

"The valley of the son of Hinnom,'* 
(Josh. XV, 8,) so called from some un 
known person in very early times, ruBi - 
ning east and west, intersects the Ke- 
dron at the southeast comer of the city. 
At this place the idolatrous Israelites 
"burnt their children in the fire " (Jer. 
vii, 31) unto Moloch, a deity represent- 
ed by a brass image with the face of a 
bull. The drum (toph) which was used 
to drown the cry of the victim gave the 
place the name of Tophet, (Jer. xix, 6.) 
The deep " gorge " of Grehenna (as its 
Greek name is written) is described by 
Prof Hackett as " almost terrific." " A 
wall of frowning rocks and precipices 
hangi^ over us On the left, and the south 
em extremity of Zion rises so steeply 
on the right that one must almost look 
up into the zenith in order to scale the 
top of it with the eye. ... I found my- 
self oppressed, at length, with a feeling 
so desolate and horror-stricken, that it 
was a relief to get through with my task, 
and come forth where I could see and 
hear again the sights and sounds of a Hy- 
ing world." The name of this ancient 
gloomy yet fiery recess Was fitly used (d 
designate helL 
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John, snmamed Mabe, (by the addition, according to custom, of a 
Qentile to a Jewish name,) was son of Marj, a pions woman at Jerusa- 
lem, at whose house the first Christians sometimes assembled. He was 
converted to the Christian faith by St. Peter. He was nephew to Bar- 
nabas. He accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their visit to the Gen- 
tiles, (Acts zii, 25,) but he left them at Pamphylia andxetumed to Jeru- 
salem. On account of tMs retreat St. Paul thought not good to take him 
on the next journey, which caused a variance between him and Mark's 
uncle, Barnabas. They separated, and Barnabas took Mark with him to 
Cyprus. Mark recovered the confidence of Paul and was his fellow- 
prisoner at Rome. He was also with St. Peter at Babylon. (1 Pet, v, 13.) 
Tradition says he preached the Gospel in Egypt, and the Coptic or 
Egyptian Church at this day claims him as its founder. He remained 
at Egypt, and died, it is said, in the eighth year of Nero, A. D, 61 or 6S, 

Mark's Gospel is brie^ but is not a mere abridgement of either of the 
other Grospels. It omits much, but what it relates is sometimes given 
more fully than by any other evangelist. His frequent explanations 
of Jewish phrases show that he wrote for Gentiles. It is said that he 
wrote by dictation of St. Peter. But Mark writes with the minuteness, 
freshness, and circumstantial ease of an independent eye-witness. 

Mark being a resident at Jerusalem, at the house of his Christian moth- 
er, during our Saviour's life, probably had opportunity for a full ao- 
quaiutance with all the facts of our Saviour's history. I am of the de- 
cided opinion that he was himself the young man described by himself 
(xiv, 61) as following Jesus, and narrowly escaping apprehension, as Ms 
friend, by the soldiery. (Acts xii, 12; Col. iv, 10; Acts xii, 25; ziii, 
5-18; XV, 87-39; PhiL 24; 2 Tim. iv, 11 ; 1 Pet. v, la) 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE beginning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, *the Son of 
God; 
2 As it is written in the proph- 
ets, ^behold, I send my messen- 
ger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee. 

a Matthew 14. 33 ; Luke 1. 35 ; John 1. 34 : Heb. 
1 1, 2. b Malachi 3. 1 ; Matt. U. 10; Luke 7. 27. 

CHAPTER I. 

§ 15. — MmiSTRT OP John the Baptist, 

1-8. 

1. The beginning of the gospel — This 
phrase is equivalent to the Uturgical 
phrase, " Here beginneth" the Grospel of 
Jesus. And hence it forms a sort of 
title to the book ; or, at least, is a for- 
mula used to indicate that the complete 
work from the beginning, and not a 
fragment, is in hand. 

Jesvs — Mark not only commences in 
the very midst of the Gospel events, 
but introduces the names of Jesus and 
of John as familiar to his readers. The 
impression produced is, that he under- 
takes to make a record and memorial 
of facts known in the general to his im- 
mediate readers. Son of God — Though 
Mark gives no account of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus, which is so large- 
ly ftimished by Matthew, yet the very 
title Son of God implies that he knew 
and recognized the truth of that great 
feet. From this and many more such 
instances, we infer that each evangeUst 
selects for his Gospel a comparatively 
email number of facts from the abun- 
dance of his knowledge. The omission 
of a fact by an evangelist does not 
prove his unacquaintance with it 

Vol. I.— 23 



3 ®The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his pathA 
straight. 

4 ^John did baptize in the 
wilderness, and preach the bap- 
tism of repentance ^for the re- 
mission of sins. 

clsa.40.3: MattS. 3; Luke 3. 4; John 1.16,23. 
d Matt 3. 1 ; Luke 3. 3 ; John 3. 23. ^1 Or, mUo. 

Mark omits the account of the birth 
of John the Baptist ; of the miraculoua 
conception and birth of Jesus; of the 
Magi ; of the shepherds, the murder of 
the infants, and the flight into Egypt; 
together with all account of the pedi- 
gree, parentage, and childhood of Jesus. 
He gives few discourses of Jesus, and 
states no doctrine of himself. What he 
does give is a brief and rapid narration 
of the actions and official life of our 
Saviour. 

2. As it is writtefn — ^The second and 
third verses, by a strong inversion, 
should come after the fourth: "John 
did baptize ... as it is written," etc. 
The prophecy is quoted from Isaiah xl, 
3, and Malachi iii, 1. As we have ex- 
plained in the corresponding passage 
in Matthew, the quotation is a prophecy 
concerning John, the harbinger of the 
Messiah Jesus. / send my messenger— 
This / in the prophet is spoken by Je- 
hovah. But this Jehovah is the Mes- 
siah. So that we have here a true Je- 
hovah-Jesus. 

4. Baptism of repentance — Not the 
baptism of faith in a Redeemer already 
crucified and atoning; but a baptism of 
repentance and reformation preparatory 
to his coming. For the remission of 
sins — This phrase depends on repent 
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5 ®And there went out unto 
him all the land of Judea, and 
they of Jerusalem, and were all 
baptized of him in the river of 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 

6 And John was 'clothed with 
camel's hair, and with a girdle 
of a skin about his loins; and 
he did eat « locusts and wild 
honey ; 

7 And preached, saying, 
^ There cometh one mightier 
than I after me, the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to 
stoop down and unloose. 

8 ^ I indeed have baptized you 
with water: but he shall bap- 
tize you ^with the Holy Ghost. 

9 ^ ^ And it came to pass in 
those days, that Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized of John in Jordan. 

10 °^And straightway coming 



up out of the water, he saw 
the heavens ^ opened, and the 
Spirit like a dove descending 
upon him : 

11 And there came a voice 
from heaven, saying^ **Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am 
w<»ll pleased. 

I 12 ® And immediately the Spirit 
driveth him into the wilderness. 

13 And he was there in the 
wilderness forty days tempted 
of Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts ; p and the angels 
ministered unto him. 

14 1" <iNow after that John 
was put in prison, Jesus came 
into Galilee, 'preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God, 

15 And saying, "The time is 
frdfilled, and *the kingdom of 
God is at hand : repent ye, and 
believe the gospel. 



e Matt. 3. 5. — -/Matt. 3. 4. a Lev. U. 22. 

h Matt. 3. 11 ; John 1. 27 ; Acts 13. 25. i Acts 

1. 5; 11, 16; 19. 4. k Isa. 44. 8; Joel 2. 28; 

Acts 2. 4 ; 10. 45 ; 11. 15, 16 ; 1 Cor. 12. 13. 1 Matt. 

8. 13; Luke 3. 21. mMa^ 8. 16; John 1. 32. 



ance. It is not baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, but repentance for such re- 
mission. 

*l. The latchet — The word Uutchet sig- 
nifies a fastener of some kind. It is 
allied to the latch of a door, to the 
word loch; and is derived from the 
Latin ligo, to fasten. It here signifies a 
shoe-string. In Matthew the phrase is, 
" whose shoes I am not worthy to bear." 
Perhaps John, on different occasions, 
used both expressions. 

§ 16. — ^Baptism op Jesus, 9-11. 

9. In those days — The days in which 
John was baptizing. 

10. lAke a dove — At the creation the 
Spirit of God moved (in the Hebrew 
"brooded) on the face of the waters. 
Gen. 1 2. On which passage of Grene- 
8id Eabbi Ephraim (as quoted by Town- 



2 Or, doven, or, rent.- 


— n Psalm 2. 7; Miti 


3. 17; chapter 9. 7. o 


Matt 4. 1; Luke 4. L 


V Matt. 4. 11. q Matt. 


4. 12. r Matt. 4. 0. 




t Matt 3. 2; 4. 17. 





send) says the "Spirit brooded Jt'Ae a 
dme, which flies over its nest." 

§ V\. — The Temptation of Jesus; 
12-13. 

12. Driveih him into (he toiWemcs*— 
The Spirit impelled him to go where 
inclination would not have induced 
him. Matthew says, the Spirit "led" 
him. He was impelled by the divine 
impulse; he was "led" by the divine 
guidance. 

13. Forty days tempted — ^This by no 
means a&rms that the temptation lasted 
during the whole forty days, any more 
than the ministry of angcds mentioned 
in the last clause. Sa^n . . . wild beasti 
...the angels — Three very different aorta 
of company. Diabolical and brutal oft* 
tures were present to witness or sub* 
due the divine ; but, on the other hund, 
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16 ^Now as he walked by the 
sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew his brother casting 
a net into the sea : for they were 
fishers. 

17 And Jesus said unto them, 
Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers 
of men. 

18 And straightway *they for- 
sook their nets, and followed 
Lim. 

19 ^And when he had gone a 
little further thence, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, who also were 
in the ship mending their nets. 

20 And straightway he called 



1* Matt 4. 18 ; Luke 5. 4. (B Matt 19. 27 : 

Luke 6. 11. y Matt 4. 21. 



the divitie and angelic combined with 
the human were too mighty for them. 

23. — Retirembnt into Galilee, 14. 
24. — MmiSTRT IN Galilee, 14^15. 
26. — Call op poue Disciples, 16-20. 

19. Mending their nets — Why does 
Hark mention that they were mending 
their nets, while he mentions that Peter 
and Andrew were casting theirs into 
the sea ? This casual expression would 
be wholly unexplained if we had not an 
account from another evangelist, name- 
ly, Luke, who tells us that the mira- 
cle of the unmense draught of fishes 
had been performed, by which the nets 
of both boats had been broken. This 
alight clause, thus inserted for no ap- 
parent purpose, is one of those undesign- 
ed coincidences which show that truth 
ifl at the bottom of both narratives. It 
suggests that the evangelist Mark is 
aware of more facts than it is consistent 
with his brevity of purpose to narrate. 
See note on ver. 1. It also suggests that, 
* had we a fifth evangelist, many of the 
difficulties which now embarrass us in 
the Gk)spel8 would entirely disappear. 
Meanwhile these slight variations show 
that there is no combiuatiou between 



them : and they left their father 
Zebedee in the ship with the hir- 
ed servants, and went after him. 

21 1[ *And they went into 
Capernaum ; and straightway 
on the sabbath day he entered 
into the synagogue, and taught. 

22 * And they were astonished 
at his doctrine: for he taught 
them as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes. 

23 ^And there was in their 
synagogue a man with an un- 
clean spirit ; and he cried out, 

24 Saying, Let ws alone ; ^what 
have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? art thou 
come to destroy us?- I know 

« Matt. 4. 13 : Luke 4. 81. a Matt 7. 28. 

& Luke 4. 83. o Matt 8. 29. 

the narrators, but that aU are report- 
ing the same facts. 

§ 27. — ^Demoniac healed at Capeb- 

NAUM, 21-28. 

21. Went into Capemavm — From 
the sea where the miraculous draught 
of fishes took place. Straightway on 
the Sabbath day — This was not, there- 
fore, on the same day with the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, for these men 
would probably not have been engaged 
in fishing on the Sabbath day. Straight- 
way imphes perhaps that it was on the 
immediately next Sabbath. 

22. As one that had authority — See 
Matthew vii, 29 ; Luke iv, 32. 

24. Let us dime — The original word 
is perhaps a mere interjection, Ea ! Tet 
probably this interjection is derived 
from the Greek verb signifying lei.aJone, 
Whai, have we to do with thee — ^What 
business have we with each other ? 

Art thou come to destroy u>sf — So the 
Grergesene demoniacs say, "Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the 
time?" Matt, viii, 29. From which we 
infer that the demons live in fearful an- 
ticipation of the day when they shall 
be destroyed by being subjected to tor- 
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thee who thou art, the Holy One 
of God. 

25 And Jesus ^rebuked him, 
saying, Hold thy peace, and 
come out of him. 

26 And when the unclean spir- 
it ®had torn him, and cried 
with a loud voice, he came out 
of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned 
among themselves, saying, What 
thing is this? what new doc- 

d Verse 34, « Chapter 9. 20. 

ment which they do not now endure. 
The time is coming when they shall be 
cast into the bottomless pit. Rev. xx, 
10. And they are now reserved in 
chains of darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day. / know thee who thou 
a/rt — So also in Matt, viii, 29, the two 
demons recognise him in his divine and 
adjudging character. So in Acts xvi, 
16-18, the girl possessed with the spir- 
it of Python or Apollo proclaims the 
apostles to be the servants of the Most 
High. The apostle, like the Saviour, 
repudiated the testimony of such wit- 
nesses, for reasons perhaps apparent 
from our note on the next verse. See 
note on chap, v, 2. 

25. Hold thy ^eoce-j-Jesus was care- 
ful to guard himself and his own cause 
from every token of sympathy with the 
infernal beings, and so drew a most pal- 
pable line of hostility between them 
and himself. This he did probably to 
prevent all colouring for the Jews to 
say that there was collusion between 
him and them; or that he cast out 
devils through diabolical confederacy 
and power. Yet our Lord did not veil 
himself from their perception, nor pre- 
vent their expressing their first recog- 
nition of him ; knowing their language 
concerning him would be of such a 
character as to indicate that they feared 
and dreaded him as their worst enemy. 

26. Had torn him — ^Rather, had con- 
vulsed him. Luke says he left the 
num without doing him any permanent 



trine is this ? for with authority 
commandeth he even the un- 
clean spirits, and they do obey 
him. 

28 And immediately his fame 
spread abroad throughout aU 
the region round about Galilee. 

29 ^And forthwith, when they 
were come out of the synagogue, 
they entered into the house of 
Simon and Andrew, with James 
and John. 

30 But Simon's « wife's mother 

/Matt. 8. 14; Luke 4. 88. o 1 Cor. 9. & 

injury. Cried with a lovd voice— -In 
this respect he hardly disobeyed the 
conunand to hold his peace ; for he did 
not speak any more or utter any fur- 
ther testimony to the divinity of Jesus. 
But with a cry of despair, rage, and fear, 
he surrenders his place and departs. 

27. What new doctrine — A new set 
of facts was coming to light; a new 
power was being disclosed. Men's 
ideas must open to the new views and 
new doctrines as soon as a being has 
appeared on earth superior to and in 
antagonism with the powers of dark- 
ness. Indeed, it is important to re- 
mark that, striking as was the testimo- 
ny rendered to the heavenly mission of 
Jesus, from the fact that his miracles 
were in opposition to the ills of men, 
to their diseases, their sorrowS; and 
deaths, including the whole ruin thai 
sin produces, there was needed this mira- 
cle of casting ovJt devils from their do- 
minion over men, to place the opposi- 
tion between him and the powers of heU 
in the clearest view. He is the friend of 
man ; an opponent of sin, death, and 
hell. Hence it seems, in fact, that it 
was this very miracle of casting out 
devils that his enemies subsequently 
felt themselves most called upon to ex- 
plain by perverting. 

28. Spread. . .throughout. . . GaUU^^ 
The phrase, region rotmd about GaJUiee^ 
would be more correcdy rendered, tt^ 
surrounding region of Galilee. Our Lord 
did not leave Galilee, but took a cirooit 
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lay sick of a fever; and anon 
^ they tell him of her. 

31 And he came and took her 
by the hand, and lifted her up ; 
and immediately the fever left 
her, and she ministered mito 
them. 

32 ^ * And at even, when the 
smi did set, they brought mito 
him aU that were diseased, and 
them that were possessed with 
devils. 

33 And all the city was gath- 
ered together at the door. 

34 And he healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases, and 
cast out many devils ; and i suf- 

h James 5. 14^ 15. i Matt. 8. 16; Luke 4. 40. 

/ Chap. 3. 12; Luke 4. 41 ; See Acts 16. 17, 18. 

in it. It went abroad that a beneficent 
being had appeared, at whose touch and 
voice disease and damage and leprosy 
and demons disappeared. 

The followers of the Saviour were 
even for centuries called by the Pagans 
Galileans. The philosopher Epictetus, 
who lived after the time of the Emperor 
Nero, asked if a philosopher can become 
indifferent to sufiering, like the Gah- 
leans, meaning thereby the Christians. 
And the Emperor Julian, sumamed 
the Apostate, in the third pentury, who 
was cut off in the midst of his efforts 
to destroy Christianity, cried with his 
dying voice, addressing Christ, "Thou 
hast conquered, Galilean 1" 

§ 28. — Healing op Peter's Wipe's 
Mother, and many others, 29-39. 
(29-33. See notes on Matt, viii, 14, It. 
34-39. See notes on Matt, iv, 23-25.) 

34. Suffered not the devils to speak — 
See notes on verse 25. Some good 
critics render this clause, " suffered not 
the devils to say that they knew him." 
His peremptory and stem dealing with 
these malignant beings was to show his 
abhorrence of their maUgnant nature. 
Moreover, he thereby taught us at this 
day not to found our faith on pretended 



fered not the devils ^to speak, 
because they knew him. 

35 T And ^in the morning, 
rising up a great while before 
day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there 
prayed. 

36 And Simon and they that 
were with him followed after 
him. 

37 And when they had found 
him, they said unto him. All 
men seek for thee. 

38 And he said unto them, 
* Let us go into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also : 
for "^therefore came I forth. 

Z Or^ to ta/V thai they kn&u) Mm. — JbLuke4.4& 
2Liike 4. 43. m Isa. 61. 1; John 16. 28; 17. 4. 



spiritualistic manifestations from un- 
known supernatural sources or sorceries. 
If we trust in that class of deceptions 
we are liable to be betrayed by them 
into damnable falsehood and delusion. 

35. And in the morning — The day 
after the Sabbath he retired from the 
crowds to find a place of prayer. It 
was as if to recruit his spiritual strength, 
that had been expended upon such a 
number of miracles, preachings, and 
debates, by communion with God. 

37. All Tnefn seek for thee — The crowds 
of yesterday had returned, all seeking 
the wonderful benefactor. But there 
was growing up a dangerous popularity. 
The miracles which he had performed 
in order to work a quiet spiritual effect 
upon the people, and, like the dew, 
prepare them for the full reception of 
the seed of truth, were in danger of 
producing too secular and general an 
excitement. From man he first turns 
to God in prayer ; and then from man 
overfed with privileges, he departs to 
those who are perhaps hungering amid 
a famine of the word. 

38. Towns — The Greek word here 
designates places larger than villages, 
but unwalled, and less than ordinary 
cities. 
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39 "And he preached in their 
synagogues throughout all Gali- 
lee, and cast out devils. 

40 T ®And there came a leper 
to him, beseeching him, and 
kneeling down to him, and say- 
ing unto him, If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 

41 And Jesus, moved with 
P compassion, put forth his hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto 
him, I wiU ; be thou clean. 

42 And as soon as he had 
spoken, <* immediately the lepro- 
sy departed from him, and he 
was cleansed. 

43 And he straitly charged 
him, and forthwith sent him 
away ; 

44 And saith unto him, See 
thou say nothing to any man : 
but go thy way, show thyself 
to the priest, and offer for thy 

n Matt 4. 28; Luke 4. 44. o Matt 8. 2; Luke 

6. 42. fp Hebrews 2. 17 ; 4. 15. q Psalm 83. 9^ 

Matt. 15. 28. r Lev. 14. 3, 4, 10 ; Luke 5. 11 

39. He preached in their synagogues 
—From which it appears that their 
synagogues were scattered through the 
Tallages of Gralilee, as churches are 
among us. 

§ 29. — EteALiNG OT A Leper, 40-45. 
(See notes on Matt, viii, 2-8.) 
45. To blaze abroad — ^This shows the 
full wisdom of Jesus in forbidding him 
to tell any man. The rumour raised 
a tumult and a crowd and an excite- 
ment wholly unlike the gentle and spir- 
itual movement it was the purpose of 
Jesus to create. CovM no more openly 
enter — The tumult was getting too great 
for the good of the people, or for the 
quiet of government. Our Lord and 
the crowd were in danger of attracting 
the suspicious notice of the authori- 
ties. From every quarter — Even his 
eacred retirement was haunted with 
their visits. 



cleansing those things 'which 
Moses commanded, for a testi- 
mony unto them. 
45 *But he went out, and be- 
gan to publish it much, and to 
blaze abroad the matter, inso- 
much that Jesus could no more 
openly enter into the city, but 
was without iq desert places: 
*and they came to him from 
every quarter. 

CHAPTER n. 

AND again *he entered mto 
Capernaum after some days; 
and it was noised that he was 
in the house. 

. 2 And straightway *many 
were gathered together, inso- 
much wiat there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much 
as about the door : and he 
preached the word unto them. 

« Luke 5. 15. i Chap. 2. 13. a Matt. 9. 1; 

Luke 5. 18. b Proyerbs 8. 84; Matt 13. 90: 

Luke 5.17: Acta 17. 11. 

CHAPTER n. 

§ 30. — CuRma OF THE Palsied Mak, 
1-12. (See notes on Matt, ix, 2-S.) 
1. Again he entered into Capernaum — Af- 
ter leaving Capernaum, as mentioned in 
the last chapter, on account of the crowds. 
2. Many were gathered together — Luke 
informs us that there were Pharisees 
and doctors of the law from every town 
in Galilee, Judea, and from* Jerusalem. 
It is not probable that they came so for 
for the purpose of hearing him, but 
there may have been some convocation 
which drew them to that locality, and 
the fame of Jesus drew them to hear 
him. Not so much as about the door — 
So great was the crowd that access 
could not be obtained to the door. This 
might intimate that the paralytic was 
taken up through a neighbour's hoiiao 
to the roof over Jesus. The twrcf— The 
Gospel word or doctrine. 
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3 % And they come unto him, 
bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of four. 

4 And when they could not 
come nigh unto him for the 
press, they uncovered the roof 
where he was : and when they 
had broken it up, they let down 
the bed wherein the sick of the 
palsy lay. 

5 When Jesus saw their faith, 
he said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. 

6 But there were certain of 
the scribes sitting there, and 
^'reasoning in their hearts, 

7 Why doth this man thus 
speak blasphemies?* ^who can 
forgive sins but God only ? 

8 And immediately, ®when 
Jesus perceived in his spirit 
that they so reasoned within 
themselves, he said unto them. 
Why reason ye these things in 
your hearts ? 

9 'Whether is it easier, to say 
to the sick of the palsy. Thy 
sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk? 



clfatt.16.7; Lake6.21.22. <2Jobl4.4; Isa. 

4 . 96; Dan. 9. 9. e Matt. 9. 4. — /Matt. 9, 5. 

ff Daniel 7. 13, 14; Acts 6. 31; 1 Tim. L 13, 16. 

3. Borne of fimr — Each holding him 
by a limb. Or more probably, each 
holdmg a comer of the litter. 

8. Perceived in his spirit — Not by the 
Divine Spirit, but by his own spirit in 
a supernatural clearness. 

g 31. — ^Matthew called, 13-14. (See 
comment on Matt, ix, 9.) 
14. Levi the son of Alpheus — We 
learn from the parallel passage in Mat- 
thew that this Levi was Matthew him- 
self. If the Alpheus here mentioned 
was the same Alpheus as in Matt, x, 3, 



10 But that ye may know that, 
the ^ Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (he saith 
to the sick of the palsy,) 

111 say unto thee. Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy 
way unto thine house. 

12 And immediately he arose, 
took up the bed, and went forth 
before them all; insomuch that 
they were all amazed, and glo- 
rified God, saving. We never 
saw it on this mshion. 

13 l^And he went fortji 
again by the sea side ; and all 
the multitude resorted unto 
him, and he taught them. 

14 *And as he passed by, he 
saw Levi the son of Alpheus 
sitting ^at the receipt of cus- 
tom, and said unto him. Fol- 
low me. And he arose and fol- 
lowed him. 

15 1[ ^And it came to pass, 
that, as Jesus sat at meat m his 
house, many publicans and sin- 
ners sat also together with Jesus 
and his disciples ; for there were 
many, and they followed him. 

16 And when the scribes and 
Pharisees saw him eat with pub- 

h Matthew 9. 5. i Matthew 9. 9; Luke S. S7 

1 Ot^ <U the place whert the oustoim ioaa 
received. — k Matthew 9. 10. 

then Matthew was the cousin of Jesua, 
being brother of James the Less. 

§ 52.-— Levi's Feast ; Disooxjesb op Je- 
sus, 15-22. 

This narrative of the jQeast given by 
Levi is furnished here, previous to its 
proper time, to connect it with his call. 
The account is different in points that 
show independence, yet the essential 
agreement is very complete. 

15. ffis hovse — Matthew's house. See 
our Life of Matthew, prefacing his 
GrospeL 
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licans and sinners, they said 
unto his disciples, ^How is it 
that he eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners ? 

17 When Jesus heard ^^, he 
saith unto them, °*They that are 
whole have no need of the phy- 
sician, but they that are sick : 
I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 

18 ° And the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees used to 
fast: and they come and say 
unto him. Why do the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees 
fast, but thy disciples fast not ? 

19 And Jesus said unto them, 
®Can the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them ? as long as 
they have the bridegroom with 
them, they cannot fast. 

20 But the days will come, 
when the bridegroom shall be 
P taken away from them, and 
then shall they fast in those 
days. 

21 N'o man also seweth a piece 
of 2 new cloth on an old gar- 
ment ; else the new piece that 
filled it up taketh away from 



I Isa. 65. 5; Luke 15. 2; Heb. 12. 3. m Matt. 

•.12. 13; 18. 11; Luke 5. 31, 32; 19. 10; 1 Timothy 

L 15. n Matt. 9. 14 ; Luke 5. 33. o Gen. 29. 22 ; 

Judges 14. 10. 11. J) Zech. 13. 7; Matt. 26. 81; 

§ 33. — PLUCKma Ears op Corn, 23-28. 
(See notes on Matt, xii, 1-8.) 
26. In the days of Abiatha/r the high 
priest — It appears by the account of the 
transaction here referred to in 1 Sam. 
xxi, 1, that Ahimelech, father of Abia- 
thar, was the high priest who supplied 
David the showbread. His son Abia- 
thar was then priest, and afterward 
high priest; and as such under David 
attained a celebrity in Jewish history. 
Jesus, therefore, specifies the time as 



the old, and the rent is made 
worse. 

22 And no man putteth new 
wine into old ^i bottles ; else the 
new wine doth burst the bottles, 
and the wine is spilled, and 
the bottles will be marred : but 
new wine must be put into new 
bottles. 

23 T 'And it came to pass, 
that he went through the com 
fields on the sabbath day ; and 
his disciples began, as they 
went, "to pluck the ears of 
com. 

24 And the Pharisees said unto 
him. Behold, why do they on 
the sabbath day that which is 
not lawful ? 

25 And he said unto them. 
Have ye never read *what Da- 
vid did, when he had need, and 
was ahungered, he, and they 
that were with him ? 

26 How he went into the 
house of God in the days of 
Abiathar the high priest, and 
did eat the showbread, ^ which 
is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests, and gave also to them 
which were with him? 

John 7. 33, 34 ; 12. 8 ; 13. 33 ; 16. 7, 28. ^S Or, rotv 

or, timorotiffht. q Job 32. 19. r Matt. 11 V 

Luke 6. 1. 8 Deut. 23. 25. 1 1 Sam. 2L 6L 

u Exod. 29. 32, 33; Leviticus 24. 9. 

being the period of Abiathar's life and 
office, who afterward became high 
priest. It is by no means improbable, 
though there is no other proof than 
arises from this passage, that Abiathar 
may have been high priest with his 
father, as he was high priest a part of 
his life conjointly with Zadock. There 
would be no extraordinary error, how- 
ever, in saying that the American Con- 
stitution was formed in tho time of 
President Washington. 
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27 And he said unto them, 
"'The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sab- 
bath; 

28 Therefore ^the Son of man 
is Lord also of the sabbath. 

CHAPTER HI. 

A WD *he entered again into 
the synagogue; and there 
was a man there which had a 
withered hand. 
2 And ^they watched him, 

c Exod. 23. 12; Deat. 5. 14; 1 Cor. 3. 21, 22. 
w Matt. 12. 3. a Matt. 12. 9 ; Luke 6. 6. 

27. Made for man — Man was first 
created, and then the Sabbath was 
given to subserve his highest good — 
physical, social, spiritual, intellectual, 
and eternal. That mode of keeping the 
Sabbath which most conduces to this 
intention is the true mode. 

How beneficent is the Sabbath un- 
der this construction of its obhgations 1 
It is one of the best of God's gifts to 
man. He who would destroy its en- 
jojrment is therein the enemy of his 
race. 

How profound and comprehensive is 
the maxim which our Lord utters in 
regard to the relations of the Sabbath 
to man 1 It is full of the benevolent 
wisdom of his Gospel. 

And if the Sabbath be made for man 
it is not made for the Jew alone. It is 
founded on the necessities of the race, 
and must be intended for the race. If 
it be made for man, it is not made for 
one age or for one generation or one 
dispensation alone, but for all ages and 
dispensations of men. Hence the Sab- 
bath is perpetual. Whether it be on 
the same day of the week or not, is 
comparatively, in this view, unimport- 
ant. That the week is perpetuated 
under the Christian dispensation may 
be shown from Rey. i, 10, where the 
*' Lord's day " is a weekly institution. 
That the Sabbath of the week is con- 
tinued appears from the same consid- 
eration. 



whether he wonld heal him on 
the sabbath day; that they 
might accuse him. 

3 And he saith unto the man 
which had the withered hand, 
Stand forth. 

4 And he saith unto them, °Is 
it lawftd to do good on the 
sabbath days, or to do evil ? to 
save life, or to kill ? But they 
held their peace. 

5 And when he had looked 
round about on them with an- 

b Psalm 37. 82; Isidah 29. 20, 21; Jeremiah 
20. 10; Daniel 6. 4. e Hosea 6. 6. 

CHAPTER m. 

§ 34. — The Withered Hand, 1-6. 
(See notes on Matt, xii, 9-14.) 

1. Which had a withered hand — ^In 
which the natural moisture had become 
lost, and the strength of the sinews had 
departed. 

2. Watched him — Kept their eye fixed 
upon him to detect something which 
they might construe to an evil meaning. 
It is thus that some minds place them- 
selves when they come to view religion. 
They scan it, not to know the true will 
of God, and their duty in his si^ht, but 
to see if some ground of perversion can- 
not be found. 

3. Stand forth — ^As Jesus is watched 
by them, he will show them chat he 
intends no concealment and no dark 
juggle. 

4. To do good — As I now purpose to 
do to this man. Or to do evil — ^As you 
purpose to do to me. He intended to 
save life^ nay, restore life to the withered 
hand. They sought to destroy life. 
He was on the side of goodness and 
mercy; they on the side of malice and 
murder. But our Lord's purpose is to 
show them that they, with their labori- 
ous schemes of malice, are truly the 
Sabbath breakers. They held their peace 
— The silence of self-condemnation. 

5. Looked round ahout on them with aw- 
ger — ^Before proceeding to the perform- 
ance of the miracle he makes a fdl pause 
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ger, being grieved for the ^ hard- 
ness of their hearts, he saith 
unto the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. Aiid he stretched 
it out: and his hand was re- 
stored whole as the other. 

6 ^And the Pharisees went 
forth, and straightway took 
counsel with ®the Herodians 
against him, how they might 
destroy him. 

7 But Jesus withdrew himself 



1 Or, bUndnsas.- 



Mattl3.14. 



as they stand in a silent circle before him. 
They are fixed in the obdurate silence 
of hatred. For one moment the Sav- 
iour is a Judge. There is one glance 
of that eye which in the final day will 
rive his adversaries. Some have won- 
dered that the Lord should be angry. 
But justice has its rightful wrath for 
guilt. Right is terribly hostile to wrong. 
God is angry with the wicked every 
day. All government as it sits upon 
the judgment seat has this true wrath- 
ful anger. Our Lord looked full upon 
these malicious beings as they stood 
using their powers in the cause of evil 
and consecrating themselves to the eter- 
nal service of the devil, and he felt that 
they were sinners deserving of God's 
just judgment. Grieved — And so the 
pure and Holy Spirit of God may be 
grieved, vexed, made angry, and caused 
to depart. Sorrow and pity for their 
wilfulness and their ruin mingles with 
the stern recognition that they deserve 
the ruin they incur. Hardness of thevr 
hea/rts — A determination to allow no 
proof to convince and no good to soft- 
en them. 

Stretch forth thine hand — The bodily 
healings performed by our Lord were 
ever a symbol of the cures he works as 
great physician on the fountain malady 
in the soul — sin. Depraved man is 
withered in every limb of his soul; im- 
potent by fallen nature. Yet just as 
this man is commanded to put forth his 
strengthless hand, so is the strengthless 
soul commanded to put forth a powerful 
act How? Because the grace that gives 



with his disciples to the sea: 
and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed him, 'and from 
Judea, 

8 And from Jerusalem, and 
from Idumea, and /rom beyond 
Jordan; and they about Tyre 
and Sidon, a great multitude, 
when they had heard what great 
things he did, came unto Mm. 

9 And he spake to his disciples, 
that a small ship should wait on 

« Matt 22. 16. — -/Luke 6. 17. 

the command therewith supplies the 
underlying power " to will and to do." 
Yet as the man was not made either to 
will or do the act, as the performance 
though empowered was not secured, 
but left to free agency, so does the 
grace of God simply enable the act, but 
not absolutely secure its performance. 
Whole as the other — ^Both hands testi- 
fied to the reality of the mirade. But 
the reality of the miracle is not denied. 
Li the very charge that it is done by dia- 
bolical power it is admitted to be done. 

§ 34. — Jesus and the Multttudbs at 
THE Sea op Tiberias, 7-12. (See 
notes on Matt, zii, 15-21. 

6. Straightway — ^The Greek word for 
straightway is a great favourite with 
Mark. It is used by him (translated 
variously) eight times in the first chap- 
ter, and thirty-nine times in the other 
fifteen chapters. Herodians — See no- 
tice on Matt, xii, 14. 

8. Idumea — This was the ancient 
Edom. It lay south of Palestine. 
Herod the Great was by descent an 
Idumean. Many Jews lived in the 
country, but it can hardly be inferred 
that these who now followed Jesus bad 
heard of him and came from that dis- 
tance. Jews from Idumea being in j 
Galilee followed the Saviour on account ^ 
of his great and merciful miracles. 

9. A smaU ship — A fishing boat 
The Lake of Gennesaret was too small 
for what is called a ship. Should waii 
on him — To be in readiness to receive 
him. This keepmg a boat in readineai 
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him because of the multitude, 
lest they should throng him. 

10 For he had healed many; 
insomuch that they « pressed 
upon him for to touch him, a^ 
many as had plagues. 

11 sAnd unclean spirits, when 
they saw him, feU down before 
him, and cried, saying, ^Thou 
art the Son of God. 

12 And ^he straightly charged 
them that they should not make 
him known. 

13 ^ J And he goeth up into a 
mountain, and calleth unto him 
whom he would : and they came 
unto him. 

14 And he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, 

t Or, rushed. a Chap. 1. 23. 24; Luke 4. 41. 

h Matt. 14. 83: chap. 1. 1. i Matt. 12. 16; chap. 

1. 25. 34. — ^ Matt. 10. 1 ; Luke 6. 12 ; 9. 1. 

enabled Jesus to let out upon the lake 
in case the pressure was too great, 
but it does not appear that the boat 
was really used There seems to be no 
immediate connection with the ship 
mentioned in chapter iv, 1. Should 
th/rong him — Should press upon him 
inconveniently with their crowds. So 
they did on a former occasion, so as to 
drive him into the desert. Chap, i, 45. 

10. Plagues — ^Diseases recognized by 
the evangelist as the result of sin. Such 
is, in truth, the source of all disease. 

11. Thou art the Son of God — See 
notes on chap, i, 24-26. Our Lord ac- 
cepted not devils for preachers. They 
so mingled falsehood with their truth 
that he who listens to them for the 
truth's sake will be led away by their 
lies. All the testimony Jesus would 
have from them was given by their dis- 
closing their infernal presence and dis- 
appearing at his command. 

% 35. — Jesus withdraws to a Moun- 
tain; THE Twelve chosen, 13-19. 
(See notes on Matt, x, 2-4.) 
13. CaUeth. . .whom he would — From 
the multitude before him at the mount 



and that he might send them 
forth to preach, 

15 And to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils i 

16 And Simon ^he sumamed 
Peter ; 

17 And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James; and he sumamed 
them * Boanerges, which is. The 
sons of thunder : 

18 And Andrew, and Philip, 
and Bartholomew, and Matth- 
ew, and Thomas, and James the 
son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, 
and Simon the ^Canaanite, 

19 And Judas Iscariot, which 
also betrayed him: and they 
went *into a house. 

k John 1. 42. 2 Isaiah 58. 1 ; Jeremiah S3. 9* 

Hebrews S. 12. — 8 Gr. Kananites, that is. Zea- 
lot, aaia Luke 6. 15. 4 Or, home. 

he names and selects which he pleases. 
He chose them, not they him. Tet hd 
chose with discerning power, knowing 
their character and ' state of heart. 
They came imto him — ^He named thus© 
who became his twelve, and from the 
crowd each one stepped forth. 

14. And he ordained twelve — It ap- 
pears by Luke vi, 12-19, that the regu- 
lar selection of the twelve from the 
number of his disciples was made, 
and their ordination performed, just be- 
fore his pronunciation of his sermon on 
the mount. 

Several were called previous to that. 
Matt, xxviii, 19-20. Their full quaUfi- 
cation they received at the day of Pen- 
tecost. Acts ii. 

The list op the Apostles, 16-19. 
Compare Matt, x, 2-4, Luke i, 14^17. 

16. Sumamed Peter — Meaning rock. 
Mark seems to name the apostles 
very much in oouples. See notes on 
Matt. X, 2-4. 

19. And they went into a house — ^Thia 
clause properly belongs to the next 
verse, and opens the next paragraph. 
It is to this house that "the multitude 
cometh together." 
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20 T And the multitude Com- 
eth together agam, °^so that 
they could not so much as eat 
bread. 

21 And when his* * friends 
heard of i% they went out to 
lay hold on him ; **for they said, 
He is beside himself. 

22 T And the scribes which 
came down from Jerusalem said, 
®He hath Beelzebub, and by the 
prince of the devils casteth he 
out devils. 

23 PAnd he called them wnto 
him^ and said unto them in par- 
ables, How can Satan cast out 
Satan? 

24 And if a kingdom be <* di- 
vided against itself, that king- 
dom cannot stand. 

25 And 'if a house be divided 

m Chap. 6. 31. 5 Or, Jd/nmnen. n John 

7. 5; 10. 20. Matthew 9. 34; 10. 25; 12, 24; 

Luke 11. 15; John 7. 20; 8. 48, 52; 10. 20. 
p Matthew 12. 25. <7 Judges 12. 1 ; 2 Samuel 

§ 42. — ^Healing a Demoniac ; Scribes 

AND Pharisees blaspheme, 19-30. 

(See notes on Matt, ix, 33, and xii, 

32-37.) 
20. CovM not so much as eat bread — 
How much our Lord was at this time 
oppressed by the crowds may be seen 
by comparing, among other passages, 
chapter i, 45, and verses 7-9 of this 
chapter. Indeed, no evangelist conveys 
to us so strong a view of the immense 
excitement produced in Galilee by the 
preaching of Jesus in his early ministry 
as Mark. 

21. Wlien his friends — At Nazareth, 
where the reports of these miracles were 
in keeping with the depraved character 
of the place and the subject. Probably 
they had heard of the charge of his be- 
ing a demoniac. Heard of it — Heard 
that immense crowds were following his 
preaching the wonders he did. They 
went out — From their homes, to rescue 
him from the danger that might result 
from the excitement he was producing. 



against itself, that house cannot 
stand. 

26 And if Satan rise np against 
himself, and be divided, he can- 
not stand, but hath an end. 

27 ^No man can enter into a 
strong man's house, and spoil 
his goods, except he will first 
bind the strong man ; and then 
he will spoil his house. 

28 * Verily I say unto you, All 
sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies 
wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme : 

29 But he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is in dan- 
ger of eternal damnation : 

30 Because '^they said, He 
hath an unclean spirit. 

20. 1, 6. r Genesis 13. 7, 8; 87. 4; OalfttiaDa 

5. 15. 8 Isaiah 49. 24 ; Matthew 12. 29. 1 Mat- 
thew 12. 31 : Luke 12. 10 ; Hebrews 10. 26 ; 1 John 
6. 16. u John 10. 20. 



Beside himself— Thej doubtless meant 
this as an excuse for what they held to 
be the dangerous course of our Lord. 
He does not know what he is about in 
thus exposing himself to the danger of 
being held the author of public com- 
motion. For the people were, as we 
learn by Matt, xii, 23, beginning to call 
to mind that he was the Son of David, 
and there was just fear of an insurrec- 
tion. Yerses 22-30. Compare notes on 
Matt, xii, 24-32. Whitby, however, 
prefers to render the words, "He is 
fainty," or exhausted; that is, by tno 
presence of the multitudes. 

22. Scribes which came doum from 
Jerusalem — Of course these great scribes 
from Jerusalem would be very wise, 
and be able to state the case with per- 
fect learning I 

24. That kingdom cannot stand — ^And 
hence Satan would be too wise to en* 
danger his own kingdom by entering 
into confederacy with me, who am driv- 
iag his demons from among men. 
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31 T ^ There came then his 
brethren and his mother, and 
standing without, sent unto him, 
calling hhn. 

32 And the multitude sat about 
him, and they said unto him. 
Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren without seek for thee. 

33 And he answered them, 
saying, ^ Who is my mother, or 
my brethren ? 

34 And he looked round about 
on them which sat about him, 
and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren ! 

35 For whosoever shall *do 
the wHl of God, the same is- 
my brother, and my sister, and 
mother. 



A 



CHAPTER IV. 

N'D *he began again to teach 
by the sea side : and there 



« Matt 12. 46; Luke 8. 19. w 2 Corinthians 

6. 16. (B Matt. 7. 21 ; John 7. 17 ; James 1. 25; 

§ 45. — Jesus' Mother and Brethren; 

WHO his Relatives, 31-35. (See 

notes on Matt. 12, 38-45.) 
31. Tfiere comie then his brethren and his 
mother — Fulfilling the purpose they ex- 
pressed in verse 21. But when they 
arrived from Nazareth they found him 
80 surrounded as to be unable to get 
access to him. That the brothers of 
Jesus disbelieved in him was clearly a 
fact. But there is no proof that his 
mother ever doubted his miraculous 
conception or his divinity. At the 
first miracle in Cana of Galilee, her faith 
is impatient for the demonstration of 
bis power, which she truly expected. 

32. Seek for thee — As we learn by 
Matt, xiii, 54, that he soon visited Naza- 
reth, it is very probable that the object of 
this visit was to prevail on him to come 
to the home of his childhood. He did 
Indeed visit Nazareth, but with a very 
different effect from what they might 
have expected. The Nazarenea chal- 



was gathered unto hun a great 
multitude, so that he entered 
into a ship, and sat in the sea ; 
and the whole multitude was 
by the sea on the land. 

2 And he taught them many 
things by parables, ^and said 
unto them in his doctrine, 

3 Hearken ; Behold, there 
went out a sower to sow : 

4 And it came to pass, as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side, 
and the fowls of the air came 
and devoured it up, 

5 And some fell on ° stony 
ground, where it had not much 
earth; and immediately it sprang 
up, because it had no depth of 
earth : 

6 But when the sun was up, 
it was scorched ; and because it 
had no root, it withered away. 

1 And some fell among thorns, 

1 John 2. 17. a Matthew 13. 1; Luke 8. 4. 

h Chap. 12. 28. o Ezekiel 12. 19; 86. 26. 

lenged him to do the same miracles 
over which he had done in Capernaum ; 
but such were the conditions of the 
challenge that he repelled and rejected 
it. Compare notes on Matt, xii, 46-50. 

CHAPTER lY. 

§ 49. — Parables, 1-35. (See notes on 
Matt, xiii.) 

1. Sat in the sea — That is, he sat in 
the boat, and the boat was in the sea. 
Here our Lord delivered the great series 
of parabolic discourses of which a 
sketch is given in Matthew xiii. 

2. In his doctrine — That is, in his 
teaching. 

3. Behold^ there went out a sower to 
sow — The Greek has the article the; the 
sower. The sower of the seed is the 
preacher, and the original sower is the 
Lord himself. Our Lord had, no doubt, 
during his preaching in Galileo, plenti- 
ful experience of the various classes of 
hearers he describes in this parable. 
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and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 

8 And other fell on good 
ground, ^and did yield fruit that 
sprang up and increased; and 
brought forth, some thirty, and 
some sixty, and some a hundred. 

9 And he said unto them. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

10 ®And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 
parable. 

11 And he said unto them. 
Unto you it is given to know 



d John 16. 6; CoL 1. 6. e Matt. 13. 10; Luke 

8. 9. &c. — fl Cor. 6. 12 : CoL 4. 5 : 1 Theas. 4. 12 ; 

11. Them that are without — The divis- 
ion between the within and the without 
was a very customary one with ancient 
philosophers. Those within were the 
people who listened and received their 
philosophy and became learned ; those 
without were the common mass of men, 
who remained in unphilosophical igno- 
rance. From the Greek words which 
designate this difference were derived 
the English words exoteric and esoteric. 
The exoteric, or those without^ in Chris- 
tianity, are not those who are incapable 
of learning — ^for the Gospel is not, like a 
philosophy, abstruse and difficult — but 
they are those who refuse to be wise 
when the Gospel, simple enough for a 
child, proposes to make them wiser 
than philosophy can make them. 

12. ThaA — Many learned men under- 
stand this that to mean so that. Others 
interpret it in order that. The fonner 
meaning indicates that parables were 
here used so that the effects described 
in this verse do really follow, but not 
with the divine intention that they 
should follow. The latter indicates that 
parables are used with the intention 
and purpose that such results should 
follow. Now the latter is the more 
ordinary sense, though not the neces- 
sary Olid, of the Greek word here ren- 



the mystery of the kingdom of 
God : but unto 'them that are 
without, all these things are 
done in parables : 

12 s^That seeing they may see, 
and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not imder- 
stand; lest at any time they 
should be converted, and tlieir 
sins should be forgiven them. 

13 And he said imto them, 
Kjiow ye not this parable ? and 
how then will ye know all par- 
ables ? 

14 1" ^The sower soweth the 
word. 

1 Tim. 3. 7. 0^180.6.9; Matt 18. 14; Lake&lO: 

Jno. 12. 40: Acts 28. 26; Rom. U. 8. — h Matt. 13. a 

dered that. It here indicates that par- 
ables were used for the purpose that 
men who chose might remain blind. 
Not that their blindness is a primary 
purpose of the Almighty; but that 
blindness which is their choice may be 
accorded to them. These negative verba 
not perceive and 7U)t understand, ex- 
press intentional unintelligence. These 
men do not fall into passive ignor- 
ance, but they actively ignore. Lest 
— This lest depends upon this ignoring. 
They ignore lest they should be convert- 
ed. Obdurate sinners are sometimes 
afraid they will be converted. They 
fear that the truth will become so clear- 
ly truth that they cannot stand, and 
will in the trying moment yield to it 
To prevent the evil use they would make 
of his truth Jesus wraps it in parables, 
and so accommodates their wish to hia 
truth in order to avoid conversion. 
And their sins should he forgiven them — 
Silly are these men who are so afiraid 
of conversion. For what is the worst 
that would happen if they should be 
converted? Sunply this: their sina 
would be forgiven, and they would be 
hsaled. 

13. All pa/rables — Of which this is 
the first, and in a great degree the 
key. 
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15 And these are they by the 
way side, where the word is 
sown ; but when they have 
heard, Satan cometh immediate- 
ly, and taketh away the word 
that was sown in their hearts. 

16 And these are they like- 
wise which are sown on stony 

f round; who, when they have 
eard the word, immediately 
receive it with gladness ; 

17 And have no root in them- 
selves, and so endure but for a 
time : afterward, when affliction 
or persecution ariseth for the 
word's sake, immediately they 
are offended. 

18 And these are they which 
are sown among thorns; such 
as hear the word, 

1 9 And the cares of this world, 
* and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things en- 
tering in, choke the word, and 
it becometh unfruitful. 

20 And these are they which 
are sown on good ground ; such 
as hear the word, and receive it, 
and bring forth fruit, some thir- 

i Chap. 10. 24 ; 1 Timothy 6. 9, 17. — J Matthew 

B. 15; Lake 8. 16; 11. 33. ^IGr. modiue. See 

Matthew 5. Id. k Matthew 10. 36; Luke 12. 2. 

15. iSlaton cometh — Through his 
jemissaries, symbolized by the fowls. 
Temptations have wings, and they come 
in flocks, and they have open beaks to 
snatch up the word of life and carry it 
off or d&oour it up. And how easily 
the seed of the word does go 1 People 
on Monday have forgotten both the 
Bermon and the text of Sunday. The 
birds have come and devoured them 
both up. 

24. ShaU he measured to you — In 
proportion to our earnest listening to 
the word, and listening with the heart, 
does God measv/re out our profit. Much 
is said nowadays about good preach- 



tyfold, some sixty, and some a 
hundred. 

21 T J And he said unto the^n, 
Is a candle brought to be put un- 
der a ^bushel, or under abed ? and 
not to be set on a candlestick? 

22 ^For there is nothing hid, 
which shall not be manifested ; 
neither was anything kept secret, 
but that it should come abroad. 

23 ^If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

24 And he said unto them. 
Take heed what ye hear. °^With 
what measure ye mete, it shall * 
be measured to you ; and unto 
you that hear shall more be 
given. 

25 ^For he that hath, to him 
shall be given ; and he that hath 
not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath. 

26 T And he said, ®So is the 
kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground ; 

27 And should sleep, and rise 
night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. 

I Matthew 11, 16; Terse 9. m Matthew 

7. 2; Luke «. 38. n Matthew 13. 12; 25. 29; 

Lake 8. 18 ; 19. 26. o Matthew 13. 24. 

ing, and it is doubtless important. But 
far more important is good listening. 
The poorest Gospel preaching, well 
listened to, is better than eloquence 
merely enjoyed as a pleasant song that 
dies with the last sweet note. 

26-29. Mark here gives a beautiftd 
simile of our Lord, which is furnished 
by no other evangelist. It compares 
the growth of the word in the heart to 
the growth of the seed to full maturity 
and fruit. 

2*1. Should sleepj and rise night amd 
day — ^That is, who sleep, night, and rise 
day. He knoweth not how — He knows 
what must be done by him in order 
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28 For the earth bringeth forth 
truit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the ftill 
com in the ear. 

29 But when the fruit is 
^brought forth, immediately p he 
putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 

30 % And he said, <iWhere- 
unto shall we liken the kingdom 
of God? or with what compari- 
son shall we compare it ? 

31 -Zi5 ^5 like a grain of mustard 
seed, which, when it is sown in 
the earth, is less than all the 
seeds that be in the earth : 

3j2 But when it is sown, it 
growethup, and becometh great- 
er than all herbs, and shooteth 
out great branches ; so that the 
fowls of the air may lodge 
under the shadow of it. 

33 'And with many such par- 
ables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear it, 

34 But without a parable spake 
he not unto them: and when 
they were alone, he expounded 
all things to his disciples. 

35 ^And the same day, when 
the even was come, he saith 
unto them. Let us pass over 
unto the other side. 

2 Or, ripe. p Revelation 14. 16. q Mat- 
thew 13. 31; Luke 13. 18; Acta 2. 41; 4. 4; 
5. 14; 19. 20. r Matthew 13. 34; John 16. 12. 

that the process may take place, but the 
process itself is a secret to him. The 
plants grow while he sleeps. But if he 
were awake, nature nevertheless works 
In secret before his eyes. 

CHAPTER V. 
§ 51. — Two Demoniacs op Gadaba, 

1-20. 

1. Came over unto the ot?ier side — Land- 
ed upon the eastern shore of Gennesaret. 



36 And when they had sent 
away the multitude, they took 
him even as he was in the ship. 
And there were also with him 
other little ships. 

37 And there arose a great 
storm of wind, and the waves 
beat into the ship, so that it was 
now full. 

38 And he was in the hinder 
part of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow : and they awake 'him, 
and say unto him. Master, carest 
thou not that we * perish? 

39 And he arose, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea, 
Peace, be still. And the wind 
ceased, and there was a great 
calm. 

40 And he said unto them, 
^Why are ye so fearful? how 
is it that ye have no faith ? 

41 And they feared exceeding- 
ly, and said one to another. 
What manner of man is this, 
that even the wind and the sea 
obey him ? 

CHAPTER V. 

AND *they came over unto 
the other side of the sea, 
into the country of the Gada- 
renes. 



8 Matthew 8. 18, 23; Luke 8. 22. 1 Jonah L ee 

u Psalm 46. 1, 3; Isaiah 43. 2. a Matthev 

8.28; Luke 8. 26. 



Country of the Gadarenes — The evange- 
list does not say that the miracle of the 
demoniacs and the swine took place at 
Gadara; but in the country or regiou 
of that city. Gadara, the city, was sit- 
uated southeasterly from the lake, about 
eight miles distant, and the Jermuk 
river intervened. The name of Grergesa 
(in whose country Matthew locates the 
miracle) appears also as G^rasa, and is 
identified by Dr. Thomson with Kefsa, 
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2 And when he was come out 
of the ship, immediately there 

situated on the eastern shore. See 
map, p. 62. Dr. Thomson remarks : 

" In studying the details of the mira- 
cle I was obliged to modify one opinion 
or impression which had grown up with 
me £rom childhood. There is no bold 
cliff overhanging the lake on the eastern 
side, nor, indeed, on any other, except 
just north of Tiberias. Everywhere 
along the northeastern and eastern 
shores a smooth beach declines gently 
down to the water. Take your stand 
a little south of this Ghersa. A great 
herd of swine, we will suppose, is feed- 
ing on this moimtain that towers above 
it. They are seized with a sudden 
panic, rush madly down the almost per- 
pendicular declivity, those behind tumb- 
ling over and thrusting forward those 
before, and as there is neither time nor 
space to recover on the narrow shelf 
between the base and the lake, they 
are crowded headlong into the water, 
and perish. 

2. With an unclean spirit — ^As this is 
one of the most unequivocal instances 
of supernatural possession, it may be 
properly prefaced by some remarks on 
this class of phenomena as presented in 
the New Testament. 

1. No one is said to be possessed by 
Satan, or the devil ; but, in the original, 
by d&m/ms or undean spirits^ or spirits 
connected with specific diseases^ as a 
deafotdvmb spirit. The whole system 
of Bible demonology presupposes one 
arch enemy of God and man, finite yet 
powerful, an archangel of evil, who is 
the mightiest finite representative of 
wickedness revealed to us in the uni- 
verse. See note on Matt. iv,l. He makes 
his appearance in Eden under the base 
guise of a serpent, and procures the fall 
of man. As BeUal he is known in Old 
Testament history, and perhaps as 
Azazel. He is Satan in the book of Job. 
He is Satan, Beelzebub, aj^d prince of 

evils in the New Testament. 

2. Out of the range of the Scripture 
lands the powers of evil widely and 
powerfully ruled. Yet it may have been 
under other names and wearing other 

Vol- L— 24 



met him out of the tombs a man 
with an miclean spirit, 

guises. The same world of invisible evil 
powers in its great outUnes is dimly dis 
closed ; but the demoniac agencies ap- 
pear in different specific modes and styles, 
as the customs and institutes of men 
admitted them. There were the oracles, 
revealing apparently more or less of 
hidden truth, and with their devotees 
more or less inspired and phrensied. 
And it is by this very oracular inspira- 
tion that the giii in Acts xvi, 16, was 
said to be filled, namely, by the spirit 
of Python, which was the name of the 
god of the oracles. And this maiden 
exhibited the same peculiar phenome- 
non as these demoniacs, in showing a 
supernatural knowledge of the true char- 
acter of the apostles, proclaiming them 
to be the servants of the Most High, 
while she herself only professed to be- 
long to a &r inferior opposing power. It 
is a striking fi^t, (which we shall again 
notice,) that the fathers of the Ghristian 
Church boasted that the oracles became 
dumb after the coming of Christ. This 
brings us also to another striking con- 
clusion of the Church, namely, that the 
demons of the New "Testament, the 
devils of Scripture, lurked under the 
guise of much of the .mythology of 
heathendom. And on that view of the 
case we are at no loss to find an abun- 
dance of phenomena in pagan antiquity 
analogous to the possessions in the New 
Testament. 

3. To those who maintain that the 
cases of supposed possession were 
nothing more than ordinary diseases, it 
is fairly replied that the New Testament 
writers, and, evidently, the Jews of that 
age, generally and fiilly distinguished 
between diseases produced by natural 
causes and the same diseases attended 
with demoniacal symptoms. All i^e- 
nomena of the diseases exhibited by 
the possessed manifest themselves in 
abundance in that country at the pres- 
ent day. Thus Dr. Thomson says: 
"In Sidon there are cases of epileptic 
fits which, in external manifestations, 
closely resemble that mentioned in 
Mark ix, 18, Matt, xvii, 15, and Luka. 
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8 Who had his dwelling 
among the tombs ; and no man 
could bind him, no, not with 
chains : 

ix, 38. These fits have seized a young 
man in my own house repeatedly ; and 
lo I the spirit taketh him, and he sud- 
denly crieth out, /snd foameth at the 
mouth, and gnasheth with his teeth, aind 
is cast down wherever he may be 
seized, and pineth away until you would 
think he was actually dead. Matthew 
calls him a lunatic; but according to 
Mark it was a dumb spirit." 

And yet over and aboTe these dis- 
eases, which were natural, there are, in 
the cases of the possessed, phenomena 
which show thatt, in their case, either 
the disease is pretematurally produced 
or aggravated, or attended with evi- 
dence of demoniac action in addition. 
Such is most strikingly the fact of the 
demoniac of Gadara, whose case is now 
before us. It is impossible to account 
for his strange consciousness of a won- 
derful power in Jesus, (see note on 
i, 24;) or for the utterance of language 
which comes, as it were, from a being 
within the mian; or for the language 
on the part of our Lord clearly rec- 
ognizing the fact of possession; or 
for the departure of the devils out of 
the man into the swine by the express 
permission of Jesus, on any other hy- 
pothesis than the existence of beings 
superinduced upon men. 

4. It is asked. Why do not demoniacs 
appear at the present day ? and to this 
we reply: The most profound observ- 
ers in mental and psychological science 
have remarked that certain supematu- 
ralisms seem to affect the human system 
in particular ages, then disappear, and 
are the subjects of scepticism in a later 
era. Phenomena of this kind took place 
in the middle ages which are unknown 
now. We have elsewhere remarked 
(note on Matt, i, 20) that the coming of 
our Lord was attended by a series of 
splendid manifestations of the heavenly 
world ; that the powers of hell should 
come forth in counteraction is not won- 
derful. That the battle between super- 
nal and infernal powers then took plac« 



4 Because' that he' had been 
often bound with fetters and 
chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, an<J 

on earth more or less manifestly, is 
plain from the wbtde scene of the Sav- 
iour's temptotiou. That victory was 
on the side of heaV^n was boasted, as 
we have before remarked, by the Church 
in r^ard to the dumbness of the ora- 
cles. The fatal blow was struck to 
paganism, and the decay of diabolical 
influence commenced, which is yet to' 
result in the biifding of Satan and the 
casting him down to the abyss, the tri 
umph of the martyr spirits reigniE^ in 
heaven and over earth with Christ 
Bev. xz. Yet still there are cases, es^ 
pedally of men given over to deUriimi 
tremens^ whidi exhilnt a terrible approx- 
imation to possession, and which, if Sa- 
tanic power were att the present timn 
in the manifest asoendanty would very 
possibly develop a clear possession by 
the power of the evil ones. Dr. Treacb 
quotes cases where a doul^e conscious- 
ness has shown itself and we have^ 
known cases take strai^^y a super- 
natural tendency. How mwh diabcdi- 
cal mingles with the so-called spiriiiam 
of the present day, may be matter of 
serious consideratl(m. That these 
phenomena, many of them, may belong 
to the human organism in a pretematU'' 
ral cotaidition, is probable. But they may 
belong to that part of the human which 
is allied to the supernatural ; and no one 
can perhaps driaw the Une which divides 
them from the supernatural, or tell 
when the supernatural is superinduced 
upon the preternatural in man. This 
much we are certain: these phenomena 
belong not to the divine, but to the 
lower if not to the infemai order of in- 
visible powers. As there is day and 
night, Hght and darkness, good and 
evil, so there is a kingdom of heaven 
and a kingdom of helL Let men be- 
ware how they join themselves to the 
power of darkness, and come under the 
dominion of Beelzebub, prince of devils. 
3. Dwelling among the tombs — ^Mark 
is very copious in his description of the 
fierceness of this demoniac. We msf 
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the fetters broken in pieces : nei- 
ther could any man tame him. 

5 And always, night and day, 
he was in the mountains, and in 
the tombs, crying, and cutting 
himself with stones. 

6 But when he saw Jesus sifat 
off, he ran and worshipped 
him, 

7 And cried with a loud voice, 
and said, ^What have I to do 

h ActB 16. 1^ ; Junes 2. 19. 

remark that these feats of strength 
and fondness for horrible resorts are 
often manifested by madmen. The 
tombs and chamels of the Jews were 
large, and fUled with the uncleanness 
of dead men's bones. In this wild 
region, around the eastern and less 
dvilized side of Tiberias, many gloomy 
recesses were to be found. 

6. Saw Jesus . . . rcm^-A traveller not 
for from this region describes a similar 
scene near Lebanon: "The silence of 
night was now broken by fierce yells 
and bowlings, whidi I discovered pro- 
ceeded from a naked maniac, who was 
fighting with some wild dogs for a bone. 
The moment he perceived me he left 
his canine comrades, and, bounding 
along with rapid strides, seized my 
horse's bridle, and almost forced him 
backward over the cliff." — Warburton^s 
^Crescent and the Cross.'' 

Worshipped Mm — The spirit recog- 
nized with a supernatural discernment 
our Lord's superior nature, and did him 
a reverence. 

7. Torment me wof— In Matthew they 
cry: "Art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time ?" From this we seem 
able to derive some inferences as to the 
laws under which these demons were, 
and which produce manifestations over 
and above the symptoms of mere dis- 
ease. 1. The organs of the man are so 
completely possessed by the demon that 
the latter speaks through them, and 
thus he communicates with other beings 
in the body here on earth. 2. There is 
apparently a desire on the part of these 
unhappy spirits to come into such pos- 



with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
the most high God? I adjure 
thee by God, ^that thou tor- 
ment me not. 

8 For he said unto him. Come 
out of the man, thou unclean 
spirit. • 

9 And he asked him. What is 
thy name ? And he answered, 
saying. My name is Legion : for 
we are many. 

eSP^terl4; Jude6. 

session and into communion with the 
human scene of things, as if they were 
thus less miserable than when with- 
out. 3. These infernal beings dread 
to be driven back to their own infernal 
abode. They are there to be chained 
down in darkness^ and in dread of the 
day of judgment yet to come. Jude 6 ; 
2 Peter ii, 4. Hence they fear that 
Jesus will anticipate that day, and 
" torment them before the time." Matt, 
viii, 29. 

8. For he said — ^That is, our Lord had 
said so. The demon's cry of terror of 
coming torment was in consequence of 
the Lord's previous order to depart out 
of the man. Undeam, spirit — Some 
spirits may be specially spiteful, and 
some uhdean or sensual. 

9. Asked . . . WhaJt is thy name f — 
Christ asked the man (not the demon) 
his name, in order to call out his personal 
Consciousness, and aid in restoring him 
to himself. My name is Legion — The 
demon snatches the man's organs and 
answers the question for himself giving 
his own name. He is a host by nature 
and by name. A Legion in the Koman 
army was a division embracing six 
thousand men. The demon, perhaps, 
assumes that name for this whole num- 
ber, as being their leader. That Legion 
is a name for a commander of a legion 
among the Jews, appears from the 
Talmudical writings. It is not indeed 
to be supposed that either angels or 
devils wear in the invisible world the 
names that men give to their visible 
manifestations; and hence the same 
dark personality may enact the oracular 
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10 And he besought him much 
that he would not send them 
away out of the country. 

11 Now there was there nigh 
unto the mountains a great herd 
of ^ swine feeding. 

12 And all the devils besought 
him, saying, Send us into the 
Bwine, that we may enter into 
them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus *gave 
them leave. And the unclean 
spirits went out, and entered 

d Deut 14. 8 ; Isf. eS. 4; 

Python or Apollo among the Greeks, 
the Belial, perhaps, among the Hebrews, 
and the Beelzebub among the Ganaan- 
ites. 

10. He besought him — "Hie demon be- 
sought the Lord. He knows his master. 
It is a demon's prayer. And it is heard I 
But he utters no petition to have his 
diabolical nature changed. He only 
asks a boon suited to his demoniac 
nature. Luke (viii, 31) says: "They 
besought him that he would not com- 
mand them to go out into the deep;" 
that is, the abyss, or "bottomless pit." 
Rev. XX, 3. 

Not send them. . .ov;t of the cowitry — 
Our Lord only assumed to expel the 
devils from their abode in the particu- 
lar human being. He did not shape 
their subsequent course, or mark out 
their path. And Stier well argues with 
those who impute immorality to Jesus 
for giving this permission, that it is 
6ven less liable to the imputation of 
immorality than the divine permission, 
not withheld from demons, to possess 
men ; or, we may add, the divine per- 
mission yielded to evil men to rule in 
the world. That a Mohammed, a 
Nero, or a Napoleon should rule man- 
kind with bloodshed, is the mystery 
of God. 

12. Send us into the swine — From this 
we should infer, 1. That the infemals 
preferred a hunan residence to a bestial 
one; but they preferred a bestial one 
to their own internal home. 2. That it 



into the swine; and the herd 
ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea, (they were about 
two thousand,) and were chok- 
ed in the sea. 

14 And they that fed the swine 
fled and told it in the city, and 
in the country. And they went 
out to see what it was that was 
done. 

15 And they come to Jesus, 
and see him that was possessed 
with the devil, and had the 



66.8.- 



Job 1.12; 8. 6. 



may be, at certain periods of the world, 
possible for the in^mal natures to pos- 
sess a brute body, especially of such 
undean brutes as are congenial with 
their own uncleanness. 

13. Gave them leave — ^That is, as be- 
fore said, after dismissing them from 
the man, he did not hold any control 
oyer their course. If they were able, 
like their fellow devils, to make any 
other lodgment, that was not our Lord's 
present business. They had full leave^ 
for aught he had to do. At any rate, 
better they should possess a beast than 
a man. We say this, because many 
have accused our Lord of doing a harm 
by sending them into the swine, and so 
destroying life and property. Our Lord 
drove them from the man, and that is 
all he had to do with them. For their 
own subsequent course of mischief they 
alone were chargeable, as truly as JudM 
or the Pharisees who blasphemed the 
Holy Ghost. 

Ran violently down — Devil upon 
brute! The ferment of the two com- 
bining natures produces madness. The 
swine ran into the sea and the devils 
went to their own place. This may 
have been the l^st way of driving him 
out of the human world to hell. And 
that is a second full answer to those 
who cava, falsely as well as foolishly, 
that our Lord here destroyed the swine- 
herd's property. Surely our Lord is 
not responsible for the doiugs of the 
devils he expels from men. 
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legion, sitting, and clothed, and 
m his right mind; and they 
were afraid. 

16 And 'they that saw it told 
them how it befell to him that 
was possessed with the devil, 
and also concerning the swine. 

17 And «fthey began to pray 
him to depart out of their 
coasts. 

18 And when he was come 
into the ship, ^he that had been 
possessed with the devil prayed 
him that he might be with him. 

1 9 Howbeit Jesus suffered him 
not, but saith unto him. Go home 
to thy friends, and tell them 



y Job 13. U ; Psa. 14. 5; 2 Tim, 1. 7.-^ — ( 
8. 34 ; Acts 16. 39. h Luke 8. 88. 



Matt 



16. In his right mind — A grateful 
monument of mercy ! The frenzy has 
subHJded, the victim is redeemed, jus 
body is clothed, his troubled soul is once 
more tranquil. And there is his bene- 
factor soon to be banished the country 1 

16. Also concerning ^ swine — Our 
Lord had saved the man ; the devils had 
destroyed the swine. The Gadarenes 
are thankless for the mercy, and hold 
our Lord responsible for the loss of the 
swine. 

17. They, . .pray him to defpart — They 
considered the salvation of the man as 
a poor compensation for the loss of 
their pigs. A man who drives away 
devils must be himself driven away. So 
do men hug the disease and hate the 
physician. Skeptics at the present day 
agree with the Gadarenes and repudiate 
Jesus, because the demons destroyed the 
swine. TTiey began to pray — We have 
here three prayers from three very dif- 
ferent sources. The devils pray, and 
their prayers are granted, but to their 
own final discomfiture. The Gadarenes 
pray, and their prayer too is granted; for 
the Lord departs and leaves them to 
their own abandonment. The delivered 
man prays to be with Christ ; his pray- 
er is not heard, but a better lot is as- 
signed, a lot of home duty, which if 



how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee. 

20 And he departed, and be- 
gan to pubUsh in DecapoUs how 
great things Jesus had done for 
him : and all men did marvel. 

21 * And when Jesus was pas- 
sed over again by ship unto the 
other side, much people gather- 
ed unto him; and he was nigh 
unto the sea. 

22 ^ And behold, there cometh 
one of the rulers of the syna* 
gogne, Jairus by name ; W 
when he saw him, he fell at his 
feet, 

i Matthew 9. 1 ; Luke 8. 41. — h Matthew 9^ 18' 
Luke & 41. 

he will fulfil, he shall be with his Ijord 
forever. 

18. Prayed him that he might he with 
hinv— "Row different is the gratefiil man 
from his former furious self! 

19. Go horns.,. teU — This time our 
Lord does not forbid his miracle to be 
proclaimed abroad. There is a very plain 
reason. In other cases the publication 
of the miracles subjected our Lord to 
be overwhelmed by a throng, (see on 
Matt, viii, 4.) But here he was about 
to leave the country. Besides, an evil 
report was liable to be spread by the 
losers of the swine. For this reason 
he desired the man not to go with him- 
self but to remain and proclaim his 
miracle of mercy at his own home. So 
that home shall be doubly blessed, with 
the restoration of its own lord, and with a 
reception of new mercy from Grod. Very 
touching is the poor man's gratitude. He 
would he forever mth his benefactor. 

§ 52. — Cbossing the sea previous to 

Levi's feast, 21. 
§ 52. — ^Raisino of Jaibus's Daugh- 
ter AND Healing the Issue, 22-43. 

22. Jairus hy name — The raising of 
Jairus's daughter is in each of the three 
evangelists closely connected with the 
healing of the diseased woman. 
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23 And besought him greatly, 
flaying, My little daughter lieth 
at the point of death : I pray 
thee^ come and lay thy hands on 
her, that she may be healed; 
and she shall live. 

24 And Jesus went with him ; 
and much people followed him, 
and thronged him. 

25 And a certain woman, 
* which had an issue of blood 
twelve years, 

26 And "*had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and 
had spent all that she had, and 
was nothing ** bettered, but rath- 
er grew worse, 

27 When she had heard of 
Jesus, came in the press behind, 
and ® touched his garment. 

28 For she said, If I may 
touch but his clothes, I shall be 
whole. 

29 And P straightway the foun- 
tain of her blood was dried up; 
and she felt in Aer body that she 
was healed of that plague. 



I LeyitictiB 15. 35: Matthew 9. 90. in Job 

13. 4; Jeremiah 8. 22; 80. 12, 13. n Psalm 

108. 12. 2 EingB 13. 2L 

23. Point of death — Adding perhaps, 
as Matthew reports him, " is oven now 
degxi," so hopeless was the case. 

25. A certain woman — She inter- 
cepts him as he passes on, followed 
by a pressing crowd, to the house of 
Jairus. 

27. Touched his garment — She seemed 
to consider his body entirely charged 
with healing power like electricity. If 
she can but touch his garment she can 
draw it out. 

30. Virtue — Power. This is a re- 
markable expression. It seems to im- 
ply that faith would draw the healing 
power from Jesus almost without his 
volition 1 How unlike the unbelief of 
his own countrymen, which compelled 
the "virtue" to stay within him, so 



80 And Jesus, unmediatelv 
knowing in himself that ^ virtue 
had gone out of him, turned 
him about in the press, and 
said, Who touched my clothes ? 

31 And his disciples said unto 
him, Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou. 
Who touched me ? 

32 And he looked round about 
to see her that had done this 
thing. 

33 But the woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing what was 
done in her, came and fell down 
before him, and 'told h\m all 
the truth. 

34 And he said unto her, 
Daughter, 'thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. 

35 * While he yet spake, there 
came from the ruler of the syna- 
gogue's house certain which 
said. Thy dauffhter is dead; 
why troublest thou the Master 
any ftirther? 

p Exod. 15. 26 ; Psalm 90. 2; 108. 8. g Lake 

6. 19 ; 8. 46. r Psalm 66. 16. e Matthew 9. fl * 

chapter 10. S3 ; Acts 14. 9. 1 Luke 8. 49. 

that he could scarce do a miracle among 
them. But in both cases the opera- 
tion was really through the consent of 
his will. 

31. W?io touched mef^The judge 
who asks the prisoner whether he is 
guilty or not guilty, really knows, par- 
haps, but he will none the less put 
him to the answer. The Lord knew 
who, but he must make her reveal 
herself. 

33. Told him aU the truth — For the 
Saviour held that she would not be 
truly blessed unless she should with 
her mouth befoi« the world confess 
her salvation. Then could he wisely 
speak her peaxie. 

35. Daughter is dead — And so, they 
thoughti beyond the Mdster^s power. 
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36 As soon as Jesus heard the 
word that vas spoken, he saith 
unto the ruler of the synagogue, 
Be not afraid, *only believe. 

37 And ^he suffered no roan 
to follow him, save Peter, and 
James, aad John the brother of 
James. 

38 And he Cometh to the house 
of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and seeth the ^tumult, and them 
that wept and wailed greatly. 

39 And when he was come in, 
he saith unto them. Why make 
ye this ado, and weep? the 
damsel is not ^ dead, but 'sleep- 
eth. 

40 And they laughed him to 
flcom. ^But when he had put 
them all out, he taketh the fa- 
ther and mother of the damsel, 
and them that were with him, 
and entereth in where the dam- 
sol was lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by 
the hand, and said unto her, 
Talitha cumi; which is, being 
interpreted. Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise. 

42 And straightway the dam- 
sel arose, and walked; for she 
was of the age of twelve years. 

I 2 Chronicles 20. 20 ; Romans 4. 18, 24. 

u Luke 8. 51 ; Acts 9. 40. « Jeremiah 9. 17. 20 ; 

Acts 9. 89. w Acts 20. 10. » John 11. 11. 

V Acts 9. 40. Matthew 8. 4; 9. 30; 12. 16; 

36. Bdieve — ^Tnist even beyond the 
gates of death. 

37. No man to foUow him — Amid the 
diosen twelve there was a lesser chosen 
number. This was an occasion of deep 
solemnity, and our Lord allowed but 
three disciples present. 

39. Sk^eth-See on John 11 : 11. 

41. Talitha cwmi — This is m the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, which our Lord usu- 
ally spoke. Mark alone gives the express 
words as a mefnorable reminiscence. 



And they were astonished with 
a greiitt astonishment. 
43 And *he charged them 
stralghtly that no man should 
kaow it ; ai^d commanded that 
something should be given her 
to eat. 

CHAPTER VI. 

AND »he went out from 
thence, and came into his 
own country ; and his disciples 
follow him. 

2 And when the sabbath day 
was come, he began to teach in 
the synagogue : and many hear- 
ing him were astonished, say- 
ing, ^From whence hath this 
man these things? and what 
wisdom is this which is given 
unto him, that even such 
mighty works are wrought by 
his hands? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, ^'the brother of 
James, and Joses, and of Judas, 
and Simon? and are not his' 
sisters here with us ? And they 
^were offended at him. 

4 But Jesus said unto them, 
«A prophet is not without hon- 
our, but in his own country, and 

17. 9; chapter 8. 12; Luke $. 14. a Matthew^ 

13. 54 ; Luke 4. 16.^ — 6 John 6. 42.— c See Mat- 

thew 12. 46; Oalatiaiu 1. 19. (t Matthew 11. 6. 

e Matthew 18. 57 ; John 4. 44. 

43. Given her to eat — So that when 
natural or spiritual life is restored, (Mr. 
Wesley well remarks,) even by imme- 
diate miracle, all proper means are to 
be used to preserve it. 

CHAPTER VI. 

g 55. — Jesus's Second Visit to Naz- 
areth, AND Rejection there, 1-6. 
(See notes on Matt, xiii, 54-58.) 

§§ 57, 59. — Sending out his Apostles, 
7-13. (Compare notes on Mat4. x.) 
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among Ms own kin, and in his 
own house. 

5 'And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. 
' 6 And she marvelled because 
of their unbelief. ^ And he went 
round about the villages, teach- 
ing. 

7 T * And he called unto him 
the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two ; 
and gave them power over un- 
clean spirits; 

8 And commanded them that 
they should take nothing for 
th^ir journey, save a staff only ; 
no scrip, no bread, no money in 
th^ir purse : 

9 But ^be shod with sandals; 
and not put on two coats. 

/See Genesis 19. 22; 82. 26; Matthew 13. 58; 

chapter 9. 23. ^ Isaiah 59. 16. h Matthew 

9. 35: Luke 13. 22. i Matthew 10. 1; chapter 

3. 13. 14 ; Luke 9. 1. h Acts 12. 8. 

8. A staff onl/y — The caution in Mat- 
thew against two staves^ is part of the 
prohibition against extra provision. 
Some have rid&culed this mode of re- 
conciliation, as if contradictions in 
Scripture might be allowed in such mi- 
nutiae. They might as well say that 
it was ridiculous for our Lord to allow 
one coat and forbid two. 

9. Be shod with sa/fidcUs — They were 
to take no s?wes, as being a special and 
more costly provision, but wear their 
ordinary sandals. 

10. There abide — ^As Luke more fully 
expresses it: "Gro not from house to 
house. ' ' On this Dr. Thomson remarks : 

" The reason is very obvious to one 
acquainted withOriental customs. When 
a stranger arrives in a village or an en- 
campment, the neighbours, one after 
another, must invite him to eat with 
them. There is a strict etiquette about 
i\ involving much ostentation and hy- 
pocrisy, and a failure in the due ob- 



10 ^ And he said unto them, In 
what place soever ye enter into 
a house, there abide till ye de- 
part from that place. 

11 °*And whosoever shall not 
receive you, nor hear you, when 
ye depart thence, "shake off the 
dust under your feet for a tes- 
timony against them. Verily I 
say unto you. It shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom *and Gro- 
morrah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 

12 And they went out, and 
preached that men should re- 
pent. 

13 And they cast out many de"^ 
Us, °and anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them, 

14 P And king Herod heard of 
him; (for his name was spread 
abroad;) and he said, That 

I Matthew 10. 11 ; Lake 9. 4 ; 10. 7, & m Matt. 

10. 14. 15 : Luke 10. 10-12L n Acts 18. 61 ; 18. 6. 

1 Or. or. o James 6. 14. p Matthew 14. 1 

Luke 9. 7. 

servance of this system of hospitality 
is violently resented, and often leads to 
alienations and feuds among neighbours. 
It also consumes much time, causes 
unusual distraction of mind, leads to 
levity, and every way counteracts the 
success of a spiritual mission." 

13. Aiwinted tvith oil many that were 
sick — See note on Matt, vi, 17. Oil 
bore the same symbolic relation to the 
restoration of health of body and soul 
in these miracles that water did to 
spiritual purification of body and soul 
in baptism. Hence, in James v, 14, 
the elders in their miraculous cures 
were to anoint the sick with prayer. 
The Jews had the custom of anointing 
the sick with incantations. 

§ 61. — ^Herod hears op Jesus and 
DEsmES TO SEE HIM, 14-16. (See 
notes on Matt, ziv, 1, 2.) 

14. KiTig Herod — Mark calls Herod kmg 
here in compliance with popular custooi : 
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John the Baptist was risen from 
the dead, and therefore mighty 
works do show forth themselves 
in him. 

15 <i Others said, That it is 
Elias. And others said. That 
it is a prophet, or as one of the 
prophets. 

16 'But when Herod heard 
thereof^ he said. It is John, 
whom I beheaded: he is risen 
from the dead. 

1 7 For Herod himself had sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, 
and bound him in prison for 
Herodias' sake, his brother 
Philip's wife ; for he had mar- 
ried her. 

18 For John had said unto 
Herod, 'It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother's wife. 

19 Therefore Herodias had ^a 
quarrel against him, and would 
have killed him ; but she could 
not: 

20 For Herod * feared John, 
knowing that he was a just man 
and a holy, and ^ observed him ; 
and when he heard him, he did 
many things, and heard him 
gladly. 

21 "And when a convenient 
day was come, that Herod ^on 
his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, high captains, and 
chief estates of GaJilee; 

22 And when the daughter of 
the said Herodias came in, and 

Q Matt 16. 14 ; chap. 8. 23. r Matt 14. 2 ; Luke 

rf. 19. 8 Lev. 18. 16 ; 20. 21. ^2 Or, cm imjoard 

grudge. — t Matt 14. 5 ; 21. 26, 3 Or, ke,vt Tiim. 

or, saved him. u Matt. 14. 6. v Gen. 40. 20. 



yet his true title of tetrarch is more 
accurately given by Matthew and Luke. 

§ 60. — Death op John the Baptist, 
21-29. (See notes on Matt, ziv, 6-12.) 



danced, and pleased Herod and 
them that sat with him, the king 
said unto the damsel. Ask of 
me whatsoever thou wilt, and I 
will give it thee. 

23 And he sware unto her, 
^Whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me, I will give it thee, unto the 
half of my kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, ajid 
said unto lier mother. What 
shall I ask ? And she said, The 
head of John the Baptist. 

25 And she came in * straight- 
way with haste unto the kmg, 
and asked, saying, I will that 
ttou give me by and by in a 
charger the head of John the 
Baptist. 

26 y And the king was exceed- 
ing sorry; yet for his oath's 
sake, and for their sakes which 
sat with him, he would not re- 
ject her. 

27 And immediately the king 
sent *an executioner, and com- 
manded his head to be brought : 
and he went and beheaded him 
in the prison, 

28 And brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it to th© 
damsel; and the damsel gave 
it to her mother. i 

29 And when his disciples 
heard of it^ 'they came and 
took up his corpse, and laid it 
in a tomb. 

30 *And the apostles gathered 

v) Esther 5. 3, 6; 7. 2. CB Proverbs 1. 16; 

Romans 3. 15. y Matthew 14. 9. 4 Or, on^ of 

hds guard. a 1 Kings 13. 29, 80; 2 ChronideB 

24. 16; Acts 8. 2. a Luke 9. 10. 

§ 62. — The Twelve return, 30, 31. 
(Comjjare Luke ix, 10.) 

See note on Matt, ziy, 13 ; and the 
introductoiy note to Matt. ziv. 
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themselves together unto Jesus, 
foid told him all things, both 
what they had done, and what 
tbhey had taught. 

31 ^And he said unto them, 
Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and rest awhile : 
for <^ there were many co^^ng 
and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat. 

32 **And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privatelj. 

33 And the people saw them 
departing, and many knew lum, 
and ran afoot thither out of all 
cities, an4 outwent them, and 
c^>me together unto him. 

34 •And Jesus, when he came 
out, saw i)aLuch people, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd: 
and ^he began to teach them 
many things. 

35 6 And when the day was 
now far spent, his disciples came 
unto him, and said, This is a 
desert place, and now the time 
is far passed : 

36 Send them away, that they 
may go into the country round 
about, and into the villages, and 

b Matthew 14. 13. o Chap. 3. aO.-^-d Matthew 

14. 13. 6 Matthew 9. 36 ; 14. 14. — /Luke 9. 11. 

ff Matthew 41. 15; Luke 9. 12. h Numbers 

11. 13, 22 : 2 Kings 4. 43. 5 Gr. denarion. See 

§ 63. — Five Thousand fed, 32-44. 
(See.notes on Matt, xiv, 13-21.) 
33. Outwent i?iem— That is, the peo- 
ple ran around the northern head of the 
lake, and outwent Jesus and his disci- 
ples so rapidly as to meet him at his 
landing on the other shore. If Dr. 
Thomson's topography be right, it is 
easy to see how this could be done. 
The course of the boat of Jesus was 
very much along the coast| and the 



buy themselves bread : for they 
have nothing to eat. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them. Give ye them to eat. 
And they say unto him, ^ Shall 
we go and buy two hundred 
« pennyworth of bread, and give 
them to eat ? 

38 He saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? go and 
see. And when they knew, 
they say, * Five, and two fishes. 

3£l And he commanded them 
to make all sit down by com- 
panies upon the green grass. 

40 And they sat down m ranks, 
by hundreds, and by fifties. 

41 And when they had taken 
the five loaves and the two fish- 
es, he looked up to heaven, Jand 
blessed, ^d brake the loaves, 
and gave them to his disciples to 
set before them; and the two 
fishes divided he among them all. 

42 And ^they did all eat, and 
were filled. 

43 And they took up twelve 
baskets full of the fragments, 
and of the fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of 
the loaves were about five thou- 
sand men. 

Matthew 18. 38. i Matthew 14. 17; chap. 8. o; 

Luke 9. 13; John 6. 5, &c. i See Matthew 15. SI; 
chap. 8. 5. — Jl Samuel 9. 13; Matthew 26L 26 
k Deuteronomy 8. 3 ; 2 Kings 4. 42. 

people from the cities on the north side 
could easily meet him by rapid move- 
ment at the other shore. If the route 
was directly across the lake it would 
have been injpossible. 

41. Gave. , .his disciples to set hefm 
them — Here, according to the beautiful 
thought of Stier, we have the image df 
a true and holy tradition. God gives to 
his Son, his Son to his apostles, his apofr 
ties to the people, the heavenly brefid. 
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45 ^And straightway he con- 
Btrained his disciples to get into 
the ship, and to go to the other 
side before ®unto Bethsaida, 
while he sent away the people. 

46 And when he had sent 
them away, he departed into a 
mountain to pray. 

47 "And when even was come, 
the ship was in the midst of the 
sea, and he alone on the land. 

48 And he saw them ^ toiling 
in rowing; for the wind was 
contrary unto them : and about 
the fourth watch of the night 
he cometh unto them, wamng 
upon the sea, and ® would have 
passed by them. 

49 But when they saw him 
walking upon the sea, they sup- 

{ Matthew 14. 2^34: John 6. 17-21. 6 Or, 

over against Bethsaida. m Matthew 14. 23; 

John 6. 16. 17. n Isaiah S4. 11 ; Jonah 1. IS. 

45. Unto Bethsaida — Bethsaida is 
situated, according to the latest re- 
searches, on the two sides of the Jor- 
dan as it falls into the Lake of Gennes- 
aret. The Lord directs them in effect 
to touch at Bethsaida on their way to 
Capernaum. From the fact that Beth- 
saida is spoken of as sometimes being in 
Gralilee and sometimes in Gaulanitis, it 
has been supposed, upon pure conjec- 
ture, that there were two Bethsaidas, 
as is seen upon our map at the title- 
page. But it is better to consider the 
two as being a double Bethsaida on 
the opposite sides of the Jordan, being 
counterparts of each other. Thus it ap- 
pears upon our map at page 62. There 
would thus be one part in Galilee and 
one in Gaulanitis. Dr. Thomson thus 
explains the facts of this eventful night : 

" As the evening was coming on, Je- 
sus commanded the disciples to return 
home to Capernaum, while he sent the 
people away. They were reluctant to 
go and leave him alone in that desert 
place. To quiet their minds, he may 
have then told them to go on before to- 



posed it h^d been a spirit, and 
cried out : 

50 For they all saw him, and 
were troubled. And immedi- 
ately he talked with them, and 
saith unto them, ^Be of good 
cheer : it is I ; be not a&aid. 

61 And he went up unto them 
into the ship; and the wind 
ceased: and they were sore 
amazed in themselves beyond 
measure, and wondered. 

62 For <»they considered not 
the miracle of the loaves; for 
their 'heart was hardened. 

63 "And when they had pass- 
ed over, they came into the land 
of Gennesareli, and drew to the 
shore. 

64 And when they were come 

o See Luke 24. SS,re:^p Isaiah 43. 2 ; John 98. 

19, 21. Q Chapter 8. 17, 18. r Chapter 8. 5* 

16. 14. 6 Matthew 14. 84. 

ward Bethsaida, while he dismissed the 
crowd, promising to join them in the 
night, which he intended to do, and 
actually did, though in a manner very 
different from what they expected. In 
this state of anxiety, they endeavoured 
to keep near the shore between this and 
Bethsaida. But a violent wind beat off 
the boat, so that they were not able to 
make Bethsaida, uor evei^ Capernaum, 
but were driven past both ; and when 
near the plain of Gennesaret, at the 
northwest comer of the lake, Jesus 
came unto them walking upon the aea. 
All this is topographically naturaL" 

§ 64. — Jesus walks on the Sea, 
45-56. (See notes on Matt, xiv, 
22-36.) 

Mark omits all mention of Peter's at- 
tempt to walk upon the water. 

62. TJieir heart was hardened — A 
clear passage in which obtuseness or 
unimpressibility of intellect is called 
hardness of heart; or at least the dull- 
ness of perception is attributed to the 
moral insensibility. 
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out of the ship, straightway 
they knew him, 

55 And ran through that 
whole region round about, and 
began to carry about in beds 
those that were sick, where they 
heard he w^^. 

56 And whithersoever he en- 
tered, into villages, or cities, or 
country, they laid the sick in 
the streets, and besought him 
that * they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment : 
and as many as touched ''him 
were made whole. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

THEN *came together unto 
him the Pharisees, and cer- 
tain of the scribes, which came 
from Jerusalem. 

t Matt 9. 20 ; chap. 5. 27, 28 ; Acts 19. 12.-7 <)r. it, 
a Matt 15. 1. 1 Or, common. 

CHAPTER vn. 
§ 66. — Debate with the Pharisees 
AND Scribes in regard to Tradi- 
tions, 1-23. (See notes on Matt. 
XV, 1-20.) 
1. ScribeSy which came from Jerusalem 
— It does not certainly appear, as 01s- 
hausen remarks, whether the scribes 
from Jerusalem really belong to Jeru- 
salem, or are scribes of the north, just 
returned from the passover, full of the 
temper caught at Jerusalem, and ready 
to raise a dispute. 

2. Unwashen hands — This was not 
the matter of cleanliness, but of super- 
stitious purity. The Jews of Palestine 
at the present day wash, indeed, after 
the meal, because they have handled 
meat with their fingers, but they wash 
not, either for cleanliness or superstition, 
before the meal. According to the 
Eastern custom, they sometimes think 
it polite, as Dr. Thomson remarks, to 
present to the mouth of their guests 
a piece of food in fingers too dirty to 
be agreeable to a European taste. 



2 And when they saw some 
of his disciples eat bread with 
1 defiled, that is to say, with 
miwashen hands, they foimd 
fault. 

3 For the Pharisees, and all 
the Jews, except they wash 
their hands ^oft, eat not, hold- 
ing the tradition of the elders. 

4 Aad whsn they come firom 
the market, except they wash, 
they eat not. And many other 
things there be, which they 
have received to hold, ds the 
washing of cups, and pots, 
brazen vessels^ and of ^tables. 

5 *»Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him^ Why walk 
not thy disciples accordmg to 
the tradition of the elders, but 
eat bread with miwashen hands? 



2 Or, dUiaenUv; in the original, toiih mejltt, 
8 Or, beds. b Matthew 15. 2. 



3. Wash their hands oft — Mark 
writes for GrentileSj and therefore ex- 
plains Jewish customs at some length. 
The word here rendered oft has received 
very various interpretations. It proper- 
ly signifies with the fists or clenched 
handj and it describes the ceremonial 
mode of washing one hand with the 
other. 

4. Except they wash — That is, except 
they baptize. A different word fit>m 
the previous word rendered wash. So 
also in this verse the baptism of cups 
and pots, brazen vessels and tables. 
Tables — The Greek word thus trans- 
lated should be rendered couches; mean- 
ing the couches upon which they used 
to recline at meals. We cannot sup- 
pose these couches were wholly im- 
mersed in or imder water, a process 
which would be very likely, if often 
performed, to be destructive to them. 
We cannot but believe that these, like 
the "divers washings" mentioned by 
Saint Paul in Hebrews ix, 10, were 
sprinklings or affusion. 
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6 He answered and said unto 
them, Well hath Esaias prophe- 
sied of you hypocrites, as it is 
written, ^'This people honour- 
eth me with tfieir lips, but their 
heart is far from me. 

7 Ho wbeit in vain ^do they wor- 
ship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. 

8 For laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men, as the washing 
of pots and cups: and many 
other such like things ye do. 

9 And he said unto them, Full 
well ye * reject the conmiand- 
ment of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition. 

10 For Moses said, •Honour 
thy father and thy mother; and, 
'Whoso curseth £%ther or moth- 
er, let him die the death : 

11 But ye say, If a man shall 
say to his father or mother. It is 
^Corban, that is to say, a gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me ; he shall be free. 

12 And ye suffer him no more 
to do aught for his father or his 
mother ; 

1 3 Making the word of God of 
none effect through your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered : 
and many such like things do ye. 

14 ^ ^ And when he had called 



elsa. 29. 13; Matt. 15. 8. eflSam. 12. 31; 

Mai. 8. 14; Titus 3. 9; James 1. 26. 4 Or, frua- 

ttaU. Exod. 20. 12; Deut. 5. 16; Matt 15. 4. 

/ Exod. 21. 17 ; Lev. 20. 9 ; Prov. 20. 20. 

6. Esaias prophesied — Matthew (xv, 
6-8) gives these words in a different and 
more appropriate order. The quotation 
from the prophet naturally follows as a 
confirmation of the description which 
our Lord himself gives to the Pharisees 
to their face. It may be added that 
Mark shows himself not the mere copyist 



all the people unto him^ he said 
unto them, Hearken unto me ev- 
ery one ofyou^ and understand : 

15 There is nothing from with- 
out a man, that entering into 
him can defile him: but the 
things which come out of him, 
those arethey that defile the man. 

16 ^If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

17 ^ And when he was entered 
into the house from the people, 
his disciples asked him concern- 
ing the parable. 

18 And he saith unto them, 
^ Are ye so without understand- 
ing also ? Do ye not perceive, 
that whatsoever thing from 
without entereth into the man, 
it cannot defile him ; 

19 Because it entereth not into 
his heart, but into the belly, and 
goeth out into the draught, 
purging all meats ? 

?0 And he said, That which 
Cometh out of the man, that de- 
fileth the man. 

21 ^For from within, out of 
the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, murders, 

22 Thefts, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, 
an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness : 

9 Matt. 15. 5; 23. 18. A Matt. 15. 10. iMatt. 

11. 15. — i Matt. 15. 15. k Jeremiah 6. 4, 5 

John 3. 10; 1 Cor. 3. 2; Heb. 5. 11. 1 Gen. 

6. 5; 8. 21; Matt. 15. 19. 

of Matthew, from the fact that he does 
not here, as sometimes, simply add some 
heightening expressions; but he adds 
words spoken by Jesus, and with all the 
divine style of the Great Teacher, which 
are given by no other evangelist. 

17. Disciples asked — Through Peter. 

22. An evil eye — An envious eye. 
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23 All these evil things come 
from within, and "^defile the man. 

24 % ^And from thence he 
arose, and went into the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon, and 
entered into a house, and would 
have no man know it: but he 
could not be hid. 

25 For a cer^ae/i woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean 
spirit, heard of Mm, and came 
and fell at his feet: 

26 The woman was a * Greek, 
aSyrophenicianbynatioiijand 
she besought him that he would 
cast forth the devil out of her 
daughter. 

27 But Jesus said unto her, 
Let the children first be filled: 
for it is not meet to take the 
children's bread, and to cast it 
unto the dogs. 

28 And she answered and said 
unto him. Yes, Lord: yet the 



to 1 Oor. 8. 17 ; ^ntos 1. 15 ; Jade 8.- 
15. 21. 6 Or. GmtOs. 



Matt 



§ 67. — Hbalino op the Stropheni- 
ciAN Woman's Daughter, 24-30. 
(See notes on Matt, xv, 21-28.) 

§ 68. — Healino Deafness and Im- 
pediment, 31-37. 

32. One that was deaf— Thai had be- 
come so since his birth and learning to 
Speak. An impediment in his speech — 
A defect of utterance, as some think, 
which had grown upon him from not 
hearing his own voice, as is often the 
case. It was more probably a tongue 
tie in addition to his deafness, as ap- 
pears by the description of the cure in 
verse 35. 

33. Took him aside — In J)erforming 
his miracles our Lord us6d various 
modes of manifesting his piitting forth 
his divine efficiency, representing to our 
external senses that secret act of power 
which the sense cannot see. Of course 
some external sign was needed to shoV 
to others that the result really proceeded 



dogs under the table eat of the 
children's crumbs. 

29 And he said unto her. For 
this saying go thy way; the 
devil is gone out of thy daugh- 
ter. 

30 And when she was come 
to her house, she found the 
devil gone out, and her daugh- 
ter laid upon the bed. 

31 T ®And again, departing 
from the Coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, he Came unto the sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of 
the coasts of Dedapolis. 

32 And Pthey bnng unto him 
one that was deaf, and had ari 
impedimetit in his spieech; and 
they beseech him to put his 
hand updn him. 

33 And he took him Hside from 
the multitude, and put his fin« 
gers into his ears, and ^h^ spit, 
and touched his tongue ; 

o Matt. 15. 29. p Mdit. 9. 8S; tjdOcb It 14. 

tf Chap. 8.98; J6hn9. 6w 

from his will, and that the causation 
really went out from his person to accom- 
plish the thing. Sometimes he spoke a 
word directing the thing to take place. 
Sometimes he put forth his hand. He 
anointed a blind man's eye with moist^ 
ened clay, and sent him to Siloam. 
These variations of methods, all pos- 
sessing no virtue in themselves, served 
to show thd absoluteness of the de- 
pendence upon his simple wilL 

From a great variety of miracles 
Mark seems to select this one on ac- 
count of the number of significant signs 
used. Our Lord took him apart firom 
the rest to signalize him out as the ob- 
ject of miracle ; he pitt his fingers into 
his ears to mark the tympanum that 
was to be quickened ; he spit and tottch- 
ed his tongue to show that its stiffened 
muscles must be lubricated into limber- 
ness ; he looked up to heaven to indicate 
that the source of power was God; he 
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34 And 'looking up to heaven, 
"tie sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is. Be opened. 

35 ^And straightway his ears 
were opened, and the string of 
his tongue was loosed, and he 
spake plain. 

36 And "he chairged them that 
they should tell no man: but 
the more he charged them, so 
much the more a great deal they 
published it; 

37 And were beyond measure 
ftstonished, saying, ^He hath 
done all things well : he maketh 
both the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to speaki 

cHAFi^fiii vni. 

rJ those days *the multitude 
being very great, and having 
nothing to eat, Jesus called his 

r Chap. 6. 41 ; John li. 41 ; 17. 1. « Jo^ li. 

^ 38. — t Isa. 35. 6, 6 ; Mati 11. 5. — u Chap. 6. 48. 
V Gen. 1. 31. a Matt. 15. 82 ; Mark 6. 84. 

spoke the word to mark that the eflfect 
was instant in Urrie upon the command. 
Mark details the whole with great 
minuteness, and the word EphpJiaSia is 
iio doubt the very Syro-Chaldaic word 
tised by our Lord. See on chap, v, 41. 
34. Looking up h heaven — He there- 
by declares that it is by tio earthly or 
demoniac power that he performs this 
work, but by his oneness with the Fa- 
ther in heaven. Sighed — Either a deep 
aspiration to God, or a sigh for the 
woes which it is his mission to com- 
passionate. Ephphatha — Here, as in 
the case of the words "Talitha cumi," 
which pierced the dead ear of the maid- 
en, Mark preserves the very word in the 
very language uttered. These words, 
which were impregnated with a power 
to pierce the unhearing, he thinks, are 
memorable words. The tradition of 
the Church had preserved them to him, 
and he deems them worthy to be pre- 
feerved in the true written tradition of 
thd Church of all ages. Memorable 



disciples Unto him^ and saith 
unto them, 

2 I have ^compassion on the 
multitude, because they have 
now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat : 

8 And if I send them away 
fdsting to their own houses, 
they will *^ftint by the way: 
for divers df them came from 
far. 

4 And his disciples answered 
him. From whence can a man 
satisfy these men with brea4 
We in the wilderness? 

5 ^And he asked them. How 
many loaves have ye? And 
they said, Seven. 

6 And he commanded the 
people to sit down on thej 
ground : and he took the seven 
loaves, and gave thanks, and 

i Iton 145. 8; Hebrews 3. 17; 4. 15: 5. & 

c Isiflah 60. 8, 4; Matthew 9. 86. d Matthew 

15.84. S^ chftpter 6. 98. 

words they are, reminding us of thosfi 
dread tones which shall pierce the ears 
of a slumbering race and wake it to st 
final resurrection. 

35. The striiig of his tongue was loosed 
— This canhot be well understood in 
a metaphorical sense, and therefore^ 
clearly shows that it was a case of a 
fettering membrane upon the tongue. 

36. i^eUL no man — The palace of Herod 
at Cesarea Philippi was not distant, 
and mercy and miracle must in this 
guilty worid work in secret. 

3t. He hath done aU things weU — 
There is not, as some commentators 
seem to think, any intended allusion 
here to the sanction passed by the Crea- 
tor upon his own works as being veiy 
good. Gen. i, Sil. But the present words 
are hone the less a significant echo. For 
the works of the new creation, like those 
of tte old, are ihdeed very good, and aU 
thinjgs done weU. Both the deaf to hear^ 
and the dumb to speak — ^As is shown in 
the case of the single person now saved. 
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brake, and gave to his disciples 
to set before them; and they 
did set them before the people. 

7 And they had a few small 
fishes : and ®he blessed, and 
commanded to set them also 
before them,, 

8 So they did eat and were 
filled: 'and they took up of the 
broken m^eat that was left seven 
baskets. 

9 And they that had eaten 
were about four thousand : and 
he sent them away. 

10 T And « straightway he 
entered into a ship with his dis- 
ciples, and came into the parts 
of Dalmanutha. 

11 **And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a sign 
from heaven tempting him. 

12 And he sighed deeply in 
his spirit, and saith. Why doth 
this generation seek after a sign? 
verily I say unto you. There 
shall no sign be given unto this 
generation. 

Matt. 14. 19 ; chap. 6. 41. . — f\ Kings 17. 14, 16 ; 

2 Kings 4. 2. 7. a Matt. 15. 89. h Matt. 12. 88 ; 

16. 1; John 6. 30. ipsahn 81. 12; Jer. 23. 33; 

CHAPTER Yin. 
§ 69. — The FEEDma the Four Thou- 
sand, 1-9. (See notes on Matt, xv, 
32-38.) 
8. Meat — This word is used in its old 
English sense and signifies /oorf. 

10. DalTnanutha — The situation of 
this place is not at the present day 
known, but commentators have located 
it on the west side of the lake, near 
the town of Magdala, mentioned in 
Matthew xv, 39 ; and Dr. Thomson 
found a Dalhamia on the Jordan, a 
little town south of the lake, which he 
is inclined to believe to be this Dalma- 
nutha. See map at page 62. There 
would then be no contracfiction between 



13 And *he left them, and 
entering into the ship again 
departed to the other side. 

14 1^ J Now the disciples had 
forgotten to take bread, neither 
had they in the ship with them 
more than one loaf. 

15 ^And he charged them, 
saying, Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, and 
ofXhQ leaven of Herod. 

16 And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, It is ^be- 
cause we have no bread. 

17 And when Jesus knew tY, 
he saith mito them, Why reason 
ye, because ye have no bread? 
"^perceive ye not yet, neither 
understand ? have ye your heait 
yet hardened ? 

18 Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? 
and do ye not remember ? 

19 '^When I brake the five 
loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets full of frag- 
ments took ye up? They say 
unto him, Twelve. 

Hos. 4. 17 : 9. 12. — ^ Matt. 16. 6. k Matt. 16. 6: 

Luke 12. 1. i Matt 16. 7. m Chap. 3. 6 ; 6. 51 

nMatt.14.20; chap- 6. 43; Luke 9. 17; John&lS. 

Matthew and Mark. Our Saviour may 
have gone by ship to Dalhamia, as 
Mark would then say, and thence to 
Magdala. In that case Matthew simply 
mentions the place to which our Lord 
went before he left the ship, and the 
conversation with the Jews in regard 
to the sign. 

§ to. — The Demand fob a Sign, 11-13. 
(See notes on Matt, xvi, 1-4.) 

§ Tl. — The Leaven op the Phariskbs, 

13-21. 

13. To the other side — That is, from 
Dalmanutha or Magdala he recrosses to 
Butaiha, on the northeast side* 

See notes on Matt, xvi, 5-12. 
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20 And ®wheii the seven 
among four thousand, how 
many baskets fuU of fragments 
took ye up? And they said, 
Seven. 

21 And he said unto them. 
How is it that Pye do not un- 
derstand ? 

22 1" And he cometh to Beth- 
saida; and they bring a blind 
man unto him, and besought 
him to touch him. 

23 And he took the blind man 
by the hand, and led him out 
of the town; and when ^he 
had spit on his eyes, and put 
his hands upon him, he asked 
him if he saw aught. 

24 And he looked up, and 
said, I see men as trees, walk- 
ing. 

25 After that he put his hands 

Matt. 15. 87; ver. 8. V Chap. 6. 52; ver. 17. 

Q Chap. 7. 83. r Matt. 8. 4; chap. 5. 48. 



§ 12. — Gradual Curxnq op the Blind 
Man, 22-26. 
This miracle is related \>j Mark 
alone. 

22. A Uind man — It is dear from 
verse 24 that he had not been bom 
blind. Besought him to touch him — 
There was evidently no doubt on their 
part that a touch from our Lord would 
do the deed. 

23. Spit on his eyes — See notes on 
chapter vii, 33. Asked him if he saw 
aught — Our Lord in this whole process 
of half curing and then wholly curing, 
Bhows that the result is completely at 
his command. He can, as at some times, 
perform the work without word or sign 
at others with an instantaneous word 
at others still with a word and sign 
and finally, as here, with word and sign, 
arresting tiie completion as he pleases. 
Disease shall start, and depart forth- 
with, or go by lingering delays, as he 
permits. 

24. Men as trees^ walking — Had the 

Vol. I.— 26 



again upon his eyes, and made 
him look up; and he was re- 
stored, and saw every man 
clearly. 

26 And he sent him away to 
his house, saying, Neither go 
into the town, 'nor tell it to 
any in the town. 

27 ^ ■And Jesus went out, 
and his disciples, into the towns 
of Cesarea Philippi : and by the 
way he asked his disciples, say- 
ing unto them, Whom do men 
say that I am ? 

28 And they answered, * John 
the Baptist : but some say, 
Elias ; and others. One of the 
prophets. 

29 And he saith unto them. 
But whom say ye that I am? 
And Peter answereth and saith 
unto him, ^Thou art the Christ. 

8 Matt 16. 13: Luke 9. 18. 1 Matt. 14. S. 

u Matt. 16. 16 ; John 6. 69 ; 11. 87. 



man been bom blind he would not have 
recognized either men or trees as such. 
One who has received his sight f6r the 
first time would not know a circle 
from a square, or identify any visible 
form as being what he had heretofore 
known. 

26. Nor teU it to any in (he town — Any 
man residing in the town. Very pro- 
bably there was at this time a special 
suspicion existing of the authorities in 
regard to Jesus. Herod Philip (resi- 
dent so near as Cesarea Philippi) may 
have been in Bethsaida. This supposi- 
tion would account both for Jesus tak- 
ing the man out of the town and for 
this prohibition to tell any man in it. 

§ 73. — The Apostolic Inattguration 
AT Cesarea Philippi, 27-30; Matt. 
xvi, 13-21. 
2T. And Jesus went ouit — ^From Beth- 
saida. Toiims of Cesarea — The hamlets 
near the city. It does not appear that 
our Lord went into the city itsel£ 
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30 ^And he charged them that 
they should tell no man of hun. 

31 And '^^he began to teach 
them, that the Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be re- 
jected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and ailer three days rise 
again. 

32 And he spake that saying 
openly. And Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him. 

33 But when he had turned 
about and looked on his disci- 
ples, he rebuked Peter, saying, 
Get thee behind me, Satan : for 
thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but the things 
that be of men. 

34 T And when he had called 
the people unto Mm with his 
disciples also, he said unto them, 
* Whosoever will come after me, 
let him ^deny himself and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 

35 For 'whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it ; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel's, the same 
shall save it. 

36 For what shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? 

37 Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ? 

« Matt. 16.20. -{c Matt. 16.21; 17.22; Luke 

9 22. (B Matt. 10. 88; 16. 24; Luke 9 23 ; 14. 27. 

il Rom. 6. dt 8. 18; 1 Cor. 4. 9, 13; Phil. 3. 10. 
John 12. 26. a Matt. 10. 33 ; Luke 9. 26 ; 12. 9. 

g 74. — Predictions of his own Suf- 
fering, AND ULTIMATE COMINQ TO 

JUDGE THE World, 31-38. (See notes 

on Matt, xvi, 21-28.) 
34. Whm ?ie had caUed the people — 
The people were to hear this lesson, al- 
though they had not heard of the pre- 
vious scene with the disciples on which 



38 * Whosoever therefore 
^ shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words, in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels. 

CHAPTER IX. 

AND he said unto them, 
* Verily I say unto you, 
That there be some of them 
that stand here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they have 
seen ^ the kingdom of God come 
with power. 

2 T ° And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and leadeth 
them up into a Mgh mountaiQ 
apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them. 

3 And his raiment became 
shining, exceeding <^ white as 
snow: so as no ftdler on earth 
can white them. 

4 And there appeared unto 
them Elias with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus. 

5 And Peter answered and 
said to Jesus, Master, it is good 
for us to be here: and let ns 
make three tabernacles ; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias. 

& Rom. 1.16; 2Tim.L8; 2.12. aMatt.l&S8: 

Luke 9. 27. h Matt. 24. 30 ; 25. 31 ; Luke 83. U 

c Matthew 17. 1; Luke 9. 28. d Daniel 7. 9: 

Matthew 28. 8. 

it was founded. For, according to Hat" 
thew, and in Btrict force of connectioQi 
it was addressed mainly to the disciples. 
38. Son of TTum. . .when he camitk-' 
For both the Son of man and the sodb 
of men are going to the judgment daj. 
He is to sit on the throne, and they to 
stand before it. 
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6 For he wist not what to say ; 
for they were sore afraid. 

7 And there was a cloud that 
overshadowed them: and a 
voice came out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son : 
hear him. 

8 And suddenly, when they 
had looked round about, they 
saw no man any more, save Je- 
sus only with themselves. 

9 ®And as they came down 
from the mountain, he charged 
them that they should teU no 
man what things they had seen, 
till the Son of man were risen 
from the dead. 

10 And they kept that saying 
with themselves, questioning 
one with another what the ris- 
ing from the dead should mean. 

11 1" And they asked him, 
saving, Why say the scribes 
' that Elias must first come ? 

12 And he answered and told 
them, Elias verily cometh first, 
and restoreth aU things ; and 
«how it is written of the Son of 
man, that he must suffer many 
things, and ^be set at nought. 

13 But I say unto you. That 
* Elias is indeed come, and they 
have done unto him whatsoever 

6 Matt. 17. 9. / Mai. 4. 6; Matt. 17. 10. 

ff Psalm 22. 6; Isaiah 68. 2. Ac. ; Daniel 9. 26. 

71 Luke 23. 11 ; PhU. 2. 7. i Matt. 11. 14 ; 17. 12 ; 

Luke 1. 17. * Matt 17. 14; Luke 9. 37. 



CHAPTER IX. 

§ T6. — ^Thb Tbanspiquration, 2-13. 
(See notes on Matt, xvii, 1-13.) 

6. Me wist not — He knew not. The 
verb vjist comes from the old English 
to wit. It is cognate with the words 
Vfii and wisdom. 

10. Should mecm — ^Will he literally 
die, or is it a figure of speech? If fig- 
urative, what does it mean? If reid. 



they listed, as it is written of 
him. 

14 T ^And when he came to 
his disciples, he saw a great 
multitude about them, and tho 
scribes questioning with them. 

16 And straightway all the 
people, when they beheld him, 
were greatly amazed, and run- 
ning to him saluted Mm. • 

16 And he asked the scribes, 
What question ye ^ with them ? 

17 And ^ one of the multitude 
answered and said. Master, I 
have brought unto thee my son, 
which hath a dumb spirit ; 

1 8 And wheresoever he taketh 
him, he ^teareth him: and he 
foameth, and gnasheth with his 
teeth, and pineth away: and I 
spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out ; and they 
could not. 

19 He answereth him, and 
saith, °*0 faithless generation, 
how long shall I be with you ? 
how long shall I suffer you? 
bring him unto me. 

20 And they brought him 
unto him: and ^when he saw 
him, straightway the spirit tare 
him ; and he fell on the ground, 
and wallowed foaming.. 

1 Or, amona yauraehes f 1 Matt 17. 17 ; Luke 

9. 88. 2 Or, daftheth Mm. m Dent 82. 20 

Psalm 78. 6. 8, 22; John 20. 27 ; Hebrews 8. 10» 12. 
n Chap. 1. 26; Luke 9. 42. 



why should it take place, and what will 
become of us ? Will he truly rise again ? 
What if he should not? What then 
becomes of his past miracles and teach> 
ings ? And how are we to explain this 
dazzling transfiguration? It is won- 
derful how completely the crucifixion of 
Jesus swept from the disciples' minds 
all hope of his resurrection, so that 
they could scsiroe believe it when it took 
place. See notes on chapter zyi, 10, 11. 
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21 And he asked his father, 
How long is it ago since this 
came unto him? And he said, 
Of a chUd. 

22 And ofttimes it hath cast 
him into the fire, and into the 
waters, to destroy him : but if 
iJiou canst do any thing, have 
compassion on us, and help us. 

23 Jesus said unto him, ^Jf 
thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth. 

24 And straightway the father 
of the child cned out, and said 

o Matt. 17. ao ; chap. 11. 23 ; Luke 17. 6 ; 
John 11. 40. 

§ 1Q. — ^Healing the Child possessed 

OF A Deaf and Dumb Demon, 14-29. 

(See notes on Matt, xvii, 14-21.) 
22. If thou ccmst do — The father has 
hopes, but not strong faith. He knows 
this to be a most inveterate case. He 
has heard the revilings of the scribes, 
•and is still watched by their sharp, sar- 
castic faces. He has heard of Jesus's 
power — ^he has perhaps seen it dis- 
played ; but that it can reach this case, 
after the plain failure of his disciples, is 
hard, and perhaps too good to believe. 

23. If thou canst believe — An echo of 
the man's expression, If thou canst do 
anything. The man had evidence which 
required him to have and to use a prop- 
er amount of faith. As God does not 
require our first faith without giving 
us a first evidence, so our Lord first 
gave prior evidence of his divinity in 
order to create a first faith. But when 
that was done, the condition of the ex- 
ercise of faith was an inexorable de- 
mand. Our Lord thus performed, as we 
may say, two classes of miracles. 

AU iiings are possible to him that be- 
lieveth — When our Lord says "all 
things," we are to understand what 
classes of things he is speaking of, in 
which he includes all. Ancl the condi- 
tion ("to him that beUeveth") belongs 
not to every rash and presumptuous 
belief that the mind, not in communion 
with Grod, may conjure up. The belief 



with tears. Lord, I believe; 
Phelp thou mine unbelief. 

25 When Jesus saw that the 
people came running together, 
he rebuked the foul spirit, say- 
ing unto him, Tfurn dumb and 
deaf spirit, I charge thee, come 
out of him, and enter no more 
into him. 

26 And the spirit cried, and 
rent him sore, and came out of 
him: and he was as one dead; 
insomuch that many said, He ifl 
dead. 

p Eph. 8. 8: PhU 1. »; 2 Theas. 1. 8, U; 
Heb.ia.8. 

and the grant to prayer of which Jesus 
speaks belong perhaps to the world in 
which he speaks, namely, the religious 
and spiritual world. And the belief of 
which he speaks is that faith of which 
God grants the power. All things with- 
in its sphere are possible to that faith; 
for God will not grant power to faith for 
things which he will not make possible, 

24. Lord^ I believe; Tidp thou mxM, 
vmbelief — Surely, the Spirit of Grod must 
have prompted words so wise and so 
suited to Ms case. I believe with all 
the strength I have; give me more 
strength that my faith may be more 
complete. And his faith was thus 
strong as could be required, and strong 
enough to empower Jesus to grant him 
the Mness of the blessing. 

25. The people came running togdhet 
— They had before run forward to him. 
They now crowded around in close 
circle to witness the expected miracle. 
Rebuked the foul spirit — The words were 
not directed to the child, nor to his dis- 
ease; but to the spirit that possessed 
the child and produced the disease. 
DumJb and deaf— Not that the spirit was 
dumb and deaf; for it is plain that he 
heard Jesus, and that he cried when 
driven from the child. 

26. Bent him — ^Wrenched him around 
the space, as if struggling in the act 
of throwing the child off fix>m his po- 
sition. As one dead — ^Not ozily pros- 
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27 But Jesus took him by the 
hand, and lifted him up ; and he 
arose. 

28 *iAnd when he was come 
into the house, his disciples 
asked him privately, Why could 
not we cast him out ? 

29 And he said unto them, 
This kind can come forth by 
nothing, but by prayer and 
fasting. 

30 1" And they departed 
thence, and passed through 
Galilee ; and he would not that 
any man should know it. 

31' For he taught his disciples, 
and said unto them, The Son of 
man is delivered into the hands 
of men, and they shall kill him ; 
and after that he is killed, he 
shall rise the third day. 

3*2 But they understood not 
that saying, and were afraid to 
ask him. 

33 ^ *And he came to Caper- 
naum : and being in the house 
he asked them. What was it 

9 Matthew 17. 19. r Matthew 17. 22; Luke 

9. 44. « Matthew 18. 1; Luke 9. 46; 22. 24. 

t Matthew 20. 26. 27 ; chapter 10. 48. 

■ 

trated by the convulsions, but left in 
complete exhaustion and apparent life- 
lessness. 

27. Jestis took him hy the Tumd — Jesus 
now, in the place of the diabolical life, 
bestows upon him a true vitality which 
is at once natural and supernatural. 

§ 1*1. — Jesus again foretells ms 

SUFPEEINQS AND HIS ReSUERECTION, 

30-32. (See note on Matt, xxii, 23.) 
32. And were afraid to ask him — Our 
Lord did not encourage bold questions 
on their part in regard to this matter. 
He develops the truth in his own way 
gradually, as he sees their minds pre- 
pared for it It is not until the pass- 
over supper that they fully feel that he 
is to leave tl em by death. And not 



that ye disputed among your- 
selves by the way ? 

34 But they held their peace : 
for by the way they had dis- 
puted among themselves, who 
should he the greatest. 

35 And he sat down, and call 
ed the twelve, and saith unto 
them, * If any man desire to be 
first, the same shall be last of 
all, and servant of all. 

36 And ^he took a child, and 
set him in the midst of them 
and when he had tak^n him in 
his arms, he said unto them, 

37 Whosoever shall receive 
one of such chHdren in my 
name, receiveth me ; and ^who- 
soever shall receive me, re- 
ceiveth not me, but him that 
sent me. 

38 1" ^And John answeredhim, 
saying, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and 
he folio weth not us; and we 
forbade him, because he follow- 
eth not us. 

u Matthew 18. 2 ; chapter 10. 16. — v Matthew, 
10. 49; Luke 9. 48; 10. 16; John 12. 44; 18. 20. 
v> Numbers 11, 28 ; Luke 9, 49. 

even then is their faith so strong that 
thoy are prepared for an immovable 
faith in his resurrection. See on ver. 10. 

« 

s§ t9. — humilitt illustrated by thb 
Child — The Dispossessor of Dem- 
ons WHO FOLLOWETH NOT WITH US, 

33-50. (Compare notes on Matt. 

xviii, 1-5.) 
38. Casting ouit devils in thy iwjtm, — 
Among the many who were favoured 
with our Lord's ministry, there was, it 
seems, one at any rate who had true 
faith in hini to so high a degree as to be 
able, thougli not an apostle, to work 
miracles. FoUoweth not us — He pro- 
bably had received no regular open 
commission from Christ to preach or 
work miracles. 
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39 But Jesus said. Forbid Mm 
not : *for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of 
me. 

40 For yhe that is not against 
us is on our part. 

41 *For whosoever shall give 
you a cup of water to drink in 
my name, because ye belong 
to Christ, verily I say unto you, 
he shall not lose his reward. 

42 *And whosoever shall of- 
fend one of these little ones 
that believe in me, it is better 
for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea. 

43 ^And if thy hand ^ offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, 

(D 1 Cor. 12. 8. V See Matt 12. Sa e Matt. 

10 . 42. — a Matt 18. 6 ; Lnke 17. 1. — h Dent. 13. 6 ; 

39. Tluxt can Ughtly speak evil of me 
— If he uses my name he must believe 
that mine is a divine name. If he can 
work wonders by it, his faith must be 
both true and great. If God enable 
him to perform miracles, the divine obli- 
gation is upon him. He therefore can- 
not speak contemptuously of the name 
by faith in which he achieves miracles 
of mercy. He will never pronounce I 
am an impostor, or join the scribes in 
saying that I cast out devils through 
the prince of devils. 

It cannot be denied that this furnish- 
es a strong reproof to bigots who are 
ready to deny the Christian or the 
churchly name to those who are not 
of their own organization. Where those 
who differ from us do not endanger the 
fundamentals of repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
we must be very cautious how we for- 
bid them because they follow not us. 
"We may love oiu* own doctrines, dis- 
cipline, usages, and denomination, we 
may defend them at the proper time 
with firmness and boldness ; but let us 



than having two hands to go 
into hell, into the fire that never 
shall be quenched : 

44 ''Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 

45 And if thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life, than hav- 
ing two feet to be cast into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be 
quenched : 

46 Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. 

47 And if thine eye * offend 
thee, pluck it out : it is better 
for thee to enter into the king- 
dom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into 
hell fire : 

48 Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 

Matt. 6. 29; 1& 8. 
c Isaiah 66. 34.— 



Or, oaus6 thee to cffmi 
Or, ootiM VvM to offimA. 



not be unjust to the piety and the zeal 
in the cause of Christ and the good 
of mankind, which exist in other de- 
nominations of Christians. 

40. He thai is not against us — Every 
expeller of demons that works separ- 
ately from us must be held to be on 
our part, unless he is against us. He 
who thus is not against us is on our 
side. 

41. Give you a cup of water — See note 
on Matt. X, 42. 

42. 43. Consult our notes on Matt 
xvui, 6. 

43. The fire that never shali he quench- 
ed — Our Lord gives a stronger expres- 
sion than Isaiah Ixvi, 24, presents. 
It is not simply " shall not be quench- 
ed," but "never" shall be quenched. 
This carries the thought far beyond the 
mere temporal fires of Hinnom, even to 
that unquenchable fire for which he 
uses the fire of Hinnom as a figure. 
Jesus repeats the expression with great 
solemnity thrice, as if to show that the 
highest possible meaning was to be 
attributed to his word. 
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49 For every one shall be salt- 
ed with fire, ^and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt. 

50 •Salt is good: but if the 
salt have lost his saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it? 
'Have salt in yourselves, and 
*^have peace one with ailother. 

CHAPTER X. 

AND *he arose from thence, 
and cometh into the coasts 
of Judea by the farther side of 
Jordan: and the people resort 
unto him again; and, as he was 
wont, he taught them again. 

2 % ^ And the Pharisees came 
to him, and asked him, Is it 

dLev.2.13: Ezek.4S.a4. « Matt. 6. 18; Luke 

14. 34. — -/Eph. 4. 89; Col. 4. 6. ff Rom. 13. 18; 

14. 19 : 2 Cor. 18. 11 ; Heb. IS. 14. a Matt 19. 1 ; 

49. SaMed with fire — ^As saM^ from its 
antiseptic qualities, was an ancient em- 
blem of purification, so saMed here is 
equivalent to purified, and " salted with 
fire" ia equivalent to " purified with fire." 
Now every one (who is purified) is in- 
deed purified by the fire of the Spirit 
of Grod. See note on Matthew iii, 11. 
And that same fire of God's holiness 
which purifies the saint, constitutes the 
penal fire of the obdurate sinner, so 
that the essential base of the fire in 
verses 48 and 49 is the same. The 
particle fiyr connects verse 49 with 
verse 47, and shows that the severity 
of the purgation which is expressed by 
fire here is the same as that expressed 
by cutting off in the previous verses. 
Undergo this purgative severity of 
cutting off and plucking out all the 
members of sin, for it is by this severe 
and fi^ry ordeal that we are purified, 
as a meat offering is purified by salt. 
And every sacrifice shall be saMed with 
salt — The Greek word for and might bet- 
ter be rendered cw. There is a com- 
parison thus introduced. Every soul 
is purified with fire as every sacrifice 
is salted with salt. See Lev. ii, 13. 



lawfnl for a man to put away 
his wife ? tempting hun. 

3 And he answered and said 
nnto them, What did Moses 
command you ? 

4 And they said, ® Moses suf- 
fered to write a bill of divorce- 
ment, and to put her away. 

5 Aiid Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept. 

6 But from the beginning of 
the creation ^God made them 
male and female. 

7 *For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife ; 



John 10. 40 ; 11. 7. h Matt. 19. 8. e Deat. 34. 1 1 

Matt. 6. 81 ; 19. 7. d Gen. 1. S7; 6. 2. Gen. 

8. 24; 1 Cor. 6. 16: Eph. 6. 81. 

50. Salt is good — Whether it be a 
natural or a spiritual element, it is a 
good creation of God. As the natural 
substance is excellent, so it is the right- 
ful symbol of spiritual excellence. If 
the salt have lost his saltness — See notes 
on Matthew v, 13. Have salt in your- 
selves — ^Let the emblem of active, sharp 
purity, symbolised by salt, be in you. 
There is something of sharpness in the 
reformatory spirit, which is felt to be 
acrid and impleasant by those who need 
the benefit of it. Nevertheless this 
does not excuse us from the possession 
of the element. And have peace — ^Let 
your purity, and yoiu: purifying ele- 
ment, with all its sharpness, be charac> 
terized by the spirit of love. So in the 
East salt is the emblem of fidelity and 
friendship. To eat salt with a man 
and then be his enemy is the height of 
treachery. The same salt which is an 
element of purity, is also an emblem of 
peace and perpetuity. 

CHAPTER X. 

§ 103. — Jesus havxng left Galilee, ly 
Perba, discusses the Law or Mab- 
BLAGE. (See notes on Matt, zix, 1-1 2.) 
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8 And they twain shall be one 
flesh : so then they axe no more 
twain, but one flesh. 

9 What 'therefore Qpd hath 
jomed together, let not man put 
asunder. 

10 And in the house his disci- 
ples asked him again of the 
same matter. 

11 And he saith unto them, 
* Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, com- 
aiitteth adultery against her. 

12 And if a woman shall put 
away her husband, and be mar- 
ried to another, she committeth 
adultery. 

13 T ^And they brought 
young children to him, that he 
should touch them; and his 
disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. 

14 But when Jesus saw it^ he 
was much displeased, and said 
unto them, Suffer the Httle chil- 
dren to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not: for *of such is 
the kiQgdom of God. 

15 Verily I say unto you,J Who- 
soever shaJl not receive the king- 
dom of God as a Httle child, he 
shall not enter therein. 



/Rom. 7, 1. 8 ; 1 Cor. 7. 10. — q Matt 5. 32 ; 19. 9 ; 

Luke 16. 18; Rom. 7. 3; 1 Con 7. 10, 11. A,Exod. 

10. 9; Dent. 31. 12; Joel 2. 16; Matt 19. IS; Luke 



12. If a womom — By the Mosaic law 
the woman seems to have had no legal 
right to divorce her husband. Yet sev- 
eral instances appear in Jewish history, 
of a woman's abandoning her husband 
and marrying another during the first 
nusband's lifej nor does there seem to 
have been any law to punish such wick- 
edness. Jesus virtually puts both sexes 
on a level in the Christian dispensation. 
Neither has a right to divorce for other 
cause than unchasteness, and neither, 
iio divorced, has a right to marry again. 



16 And he took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

17 1" ^And when he was gone 
forth into the way, there came 
one rmmmg, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him. Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that 
is^ God. 

19 Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, ^Do not comimit 
adultery. Do not kiU, Do not 
steal. Do not bear false witness. 
Defraud not. Honour thy father 
and mother. 

20 And he answered and 
said unto him, Master, all 
these have I observed from my 
youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest : go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have °* treasure in heaven: 
and come, take up thy cross, aud 
follow me. 

22 And he was sad at that 

18. 15. — i 1 Cor. 14. aO; 1 Pet 2. 2.— ^* Matt. IM 
ib Matt 19. 16; Luke 18. 18. — {Ex.20; Rom.18.9L 
m Matt 6. 19, 20 ; 19. 21 ; Luke 12. 2S ; 16. )f. 



104. — The Blessino op Young 
Childben, 13-16. (See notes on Matt 
xix, 13-16, and Luke xviii, 16.) 
13. Touch them — In accordance, with the 
Old Testament custom. Gren. xlviii,14. 
He should lay his right hand on them and 
pray the divine benediction upon them. 

§ 105. — Possibility op a Rich Man's 
BEING SAVED, 17-31. (See notes on 
Matt xix, 23-30.) 

§ 106. — His Sufferings again pobb- 
TOLD, 32-34. (See on Matt xx, 17-19.) 
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saying, and went away grieved : 
for he had great possessions. 

23 1" ^ And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disci- 
ples, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God ! 

24 And the disciples were as- 
tonished at his words. But Je- 
sus answereth again, and saith 
unto them, Children, how hard 
is it for them ®that trust in rich- 
es to enter into the kingdom 
«)f God ! 

25 It is easier for a camel to 
jgo through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. 

26 And they were astonished 
out of measure, saying among 
themselves, Who then can be 
saved ? 

27 And Jesus looking upon 
them saith. With men it is 
impossible, but not with God : 
for Pwith God all things are 
possible. 

28 1"*! Then Peter began to say 
unto him, Lo, we have left all, 
and have followed thee. 

29 And Jesus answered and 
said, Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or 

n Matt 19. 23 : Luke 18. 24.^-o Job 81. 34 ; Psa. 

62. 7 ; 62. 10 ; 1 Tim. 6. 17. p Jer. 32. 17 ; Matt. 

19. 26; Luke 1. 37. g Matt. 19. 27 : Luke 18. 28. 

r2Chron. 25. 9; Luke 18. SO. a Matt 19. 30; 

Our Lord is now on his final jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, before his cruci- 
fixion. 

32. Jestis. . .before them. . .amazed. . . 
foUowed — The picture is a very striking 
one. As our Lord is boldly starting 
to move forward, and is about leading 
on the way, his tremulous and tremb- 
ling disciples hesitate in dismay at the 



father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, 
and the gospel's, 

30 'But he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions ; 
and in the world to come eter- 
nal life. 

31 "But many that are first 
shall be last ; and the last first. 

32 % ^And they were in the 
way going up to .Terusalem; and 
Jesus went before them: and 
they were amazed ; and as they 
followed, they were ajfraid. 'And 
he took agam the twelve, and 
began to tell them what things 
should happen unto him, 

33 Saying^ ^Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem; and the Son of 
man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests, and unto the 
scribes; and *they shall con- 
demn him to death, and shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles : 

34 And they shall ^mock him, 
and shall scourge him, and shaU 
spit upon him, and shall kill him; 
and 'the third day he shall rise 
again. 

36 T *And James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, come unto 

20. 16: Luke 13. 80 1 Matt. 20. 17; Luke 18. 31. 

uChap. 8. 31; 9. 31 ; Luke 9. 22; 18. 81. « Acti 

20. 22. (B Acts 13. 27 ; Jas. 5. 6. V FBa. 22, S, 8 ; 

Isa 63. 8. 1 Cor. 16. 4. a Matt. 20, 20. 

prospect of going to the capital at the 
present time. Our Lord then pauses 
with them at the wayside to show that 
the destiny which he goes to meet is 
the divine destiny of his mission. 

§ lOt. — ^Ambitigus Request op Sa- 
lome FOR HER Sons, 35-46. (See 
notes on Matt, zz, 20-28.) 
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him, saying, Master, ^ we would 
that thou shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall desire. 

36 And he said unto them, 
What would ye that I should 
do for you ? 

37 They said unto him. Grant 
unto us that we may sit, one on 
thy right hand, and the other 
on thy left hand, in thy glory. 

38 But Jesus said unto them, 
*^ Ye know not what ye ask : can 
ye drink of the cup that I drink 
of? and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with ? 

39 And they said unto him, 
* We can. And Jesus said unto 
them, « Ye shall indeed drink of 
the cup that I drink of; and 
with the baptism that I am 
baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized: 

40 But to sit on my right hand 
and on my left hand is not mine 
to give ; but it ahaU he given to 
them for whom it is prepared. 

41 'And when the ten heard 
it^ they began to be much dis- 
pleased with James and John. 

42 But Jesus caUed them to 
him^ and saith unto them, «Ye 
know that they which ^are ac- 
counted to rule over the Gen- 
tiles exercise lordship over them ; 
and their great ones exercise 
authority upon them. 

b 1 Kings 2. 16, 20. c Jeremiah 45. 6 : Romans 

8. 26 ; James 4. 3. d John 13. 37 6 Acts 12. 2 ; 

Revelation 1. 9. — -f Matthew 20. 24. a Luke 

82. 22. 1 Or, iMnk ffood. 

According to Matthew, the request is 
made by the mother of James and John. 
But if the two sons did not verbally make 
the request, they spoke through the 
mouth of their mother. 

g 108. — Hbaling op Blind Bartimeus, 
46-52. (See notes on Matt, xx, 29-34. 



43 ^But so shall it not be 
among you : but whosoever will 
be great among you, shall be 
your minister : 

44 And whosoever of you wiD 
be the chiefest, shall be servant 
of aU. 

46 For even * the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and ^to give his 
life a ransom for many. 

46 % ^ And they came to Jeri- 
cho : and as he went out of Jeri- 
cho with his disciples and a great 
number of people, blind Barti- 
meus, the son of Timers, sat by 
the highway side begging. 

47 And when he heard thai 
it was Jesus of !N'azareth, he 
began to cry out, and say, Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me. 

48 And many charged him that 
he should hold his peace: bat 
he cried the more a great deal, 
Thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me. 

49 And Jesus stood still, and 
commanded him to be called. 
And they call the blind man, 
saying unto him. Be of good 
comfort, rise ; he calleth thee. 

50 And he, casting away his 
garment, rose and came to Jesus. 

51 And Jesus answered and 
said unto him. What wilt thou 

h Matthew 20. 26. 28 ; chap. 9. 85 ; Luke 9. 48w 

i John 13. 14; Phillppians 2. 7. k Matthew 

20. 28; 1 Timothy 2. 6; Titos 2. 14. 1 Matthew 

20.29; Luke 18. 35. 

46. Bartimeus — The word Bar in He- 
brew signifies son, as Bar-Jesus, son 
of Jesus, (Acts xiii, 6,) Bar-Jona, Bar- 
tholomew. Bartimeus is son of Ti- 
meus. He seems to have been a well 
known blind beggar of that locality, 
and hence his name is given. 
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that I should do unto thee ? The 
blind man said unto him, Lord, 
that I might receive my sight. 
52 And Jesus said unto him, 
Go thy way; "thy faith hath 
* made thee whole. And imme- 
diately he received his sight, 
and followed Jesus in the way. 

CHAPTER XL 

AND * when they came nigh to 
Jerusalem, unto Bethphage 
and Bethany, at the mount of 
Olives, he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples, 

2 And saith unto them. Go 
your way into the village over 
against you : and as soon as ye 
be entered into it, ye shall find 
a colt tied, whereon never man 
sat ; loose him, and bring him, 

3 And if any man say unto 
you. Why do ye this? say ye 
that ^the Lord hath need of 
him; and straightway he will 
send him hither. 

m Matthew 9. 22; chap. 6. 84. 3 Or, sa/Md 

thee. a Matt. 2t 1 ; Luke 19. 29 ; John 12. 14. 

&Psa.24.1: Acts 10. 86. 

CHAPTER XI. 

■ § 111. — ^Triumphal Entey into Jeru- 
salem, 1-11. (See notes on Matthew 
xxi, 1-17.) 

2. A colt tied — Matthew has it, " an ass 
tied, and a colt with her." This is va- 
riation but not contradiction. It is 
the purpose of Matthew to show the 
accordance of our Lord's conveyance 
into Jerusalem with the predictions of 
prophecy, which required the mention 
of the ass and her foal. It is Mark's 
purpose simply to narrate that our 
Lord rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, 
without dwelling specially upon the 
animal he rode. 

4. WTiere two ways met — Some under- 
stand by this the fork of a road ; but it 
more properly signifies a street or thor- 



4 And they went their way, 
and found the colt tied by the 
doyr without in a place where 
two ways met ; and they loose 
him. 

5 And certain of them that 
stood there said unto them, 
What do ye, loosing the colt ? 

6 And they said unto them 
even as Jesus had commanded : 
and they let them go. 

1 And they brought the colt 
to Jesus, and cast their garments 
on him ; and he sat upon him. 

8 *^And many spread their gar 
ments in the way; and others 
^cut down branches off the 
trees, and strewed them in the 
way. 

9 And they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried, 
saying, ^Hosanna; Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord : 

10 Blessed be 'the kingdom of 
our father David, that cometh 

c Matthew 21. 8.-^-d Leyiticns 23. 40. — e PBalm 

118. 26. ^/Isaiah 9. 6, 7; Jeremiah 83. 15, 17; 

Ezekiel84.23,24. 

oughfare. The original word signifies 
" a circular or winding way," as the 
streets of ancient towns generally were. 
The apostles also found these animals, 
Mark tells us, hy the door withotii; that 
is, probably, before the door of the 
owner, who had just used or was just 
about to use them. 

10. The kingdom. , .that cometh — 
They not only blessed the king but also 
the kingdom. It was the kingdom of 
our father David, which is to be restored 
enlarged and glorified by this his more 
glorious Son. As David was the con- 
queror of surrounding nations, so this 
his illustrious descendant will emanci- 
pate Israel, subdue Rome, and make 
Jerusalem mistress of the world. Thus 
would he be, in accordance with their 
desires, a mere temporal Messiah. Seo 



in the name of the Lord: ^Ho- 
Banna in the highest. 

11 ''And Jesne entered into 
Jerusalem, and into the temple; 
and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, and now 
the eventide was come, he went ' 
oat unto Bethany with the i 
twelve. ' 

12 T 'And on the morrow, 
when they were come from 
Bethany, he was hungry : 

13 J Ajid seeing a fig tree afar 
off having leaves, he came, if 
haply he might find any thing 
thereon: and when he came 
to it, he found nothing but 
leaves; for the time of figs was 
not yet. 

14 And Jesus answered and 
stud unto it, *No man eat fruit 
of thee hereafter forever. And 
his disciples heard it. 

15 % ' And they come to Jeru- 
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Balem : and Jesus went into the 
temple, and began to cast oat 
them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers, 
and the seats of them that sold 
loves ; 

16 And would not suffer that 
any man should carry any ves- 
sel through the temple. 

17 And ne taught, saying unto 
them. Is it not written, "My 
house shall be called 'of tm ' 
nations the house of prayer? 
but "ye have made it a den 
of thieves. 

18 And "the scribes and chief 
priests heard it, xaA. sought 
now they might destroy hmi: 
for they feared him, because 
'all the people were astonished 
at his doctrme. 

19 And when even was come, 
he went out of the city. 



SP«ter9.S0.— 



noteBOaMaithewiv, 8-10. /n We name 
of the iord— Tliat is, in the neme of 
Jehovah, the ancient God of Israel. 

11. Looked roand about upon ail things 
— Our Saviour, as Lord of the tompiei 
lolemnly surveyed the wiekednesa tluit 
prevailed in tho house of (Jod. He was 
preparing to perform that stern aymhol- 
leal purgation of casting out the traf- 
flckera. F>iiaiiuie — TheoldEngliehword 
tide signifled the same as tiine ; hence 
eventide is equivalent to eveouig time. 
Went out uijfo £eihaay — The residence 
of Lazarus and hia two sisters. 
§ 112. — The Withering op thb Fiq 

Thbb, 12-14. {See notes on Matt. 

iii, 18-22.) 
12. The monoiD — Monday of Passion 
Week. 

, 1*. JS> man eat. . .forever— Ka the 
tree bad neglected to bring forth fruit, 



it is forever deprived of the power 10 
bring forth fruit. Powers disused are 
powers forfeited. From him that hath 
not fmit shall be taken away that which 
he hath, namely, ike capaMity of fruit. 

% 112, — TBB CLBAVStHQ OP THE TEH- 

PLB, 15-19. (See notes on Matt. li^ 

13; see Luke lix, 46^48.) 
15. ir™(i7ito(ft£teni)jfe— Which he had 
yesterday surveyed. See on verse II. 

16. Carry any vessd — The word va. 
set here signiSea any utensil or instru- 
ment of any kind, including working 
tools oc military arms. According to 
the rabbinical writers it was forbidden 
to carry a staff or burden through the 
sacred place. 

19. When even was crrme — The even- 
ing of Monday of the Passion Week. 
Wml out of tlie city— To his Iiieudi at 
fietlianj. 
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20 T ** And in the morning, as 
they passed by, they saw the fig 
tree dried up from the roots. 

21 And Peter calling to re- 
membrance saith mito him, Mas- 
ter, behold, the ^g tree which 
thou cursedst is withered away. 

22 And Jesus answering saith 
unto them, ^Have faith in God. 

23 For 'verily I say unto you, 
That whosoever shsJl say unto 
this mountain. Be thou remov- 
ed, and be thou cast into the 
sea ; and shall not doubt in his 
heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith 
shall come to pass; he shall 
have whatsoever he saith. 

24 Therefore I say unto you, 
*What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them^ and ye shall have 
them, 

26 And when ye stand pray- 
ing, * forgive, if ye have aught 

Q Matt. 21. 19. 2 Or. Raw the faith cfOod. 

r Matt 17. 20; 21. 21; Luke 17. 6. % Mat*. 

7. 7: Luke 11. 9; John 14. 13; 15. 7; 16. 24; 

§ 113. — The "Withered Fig Tree re- 
marked, AND Reflections, 20-26. 
20. In the rnommg — Of Tuesday in 
the Passion Week. Dried up from the 
roots — Marking how total was the death 
and aridness of the tree. The decay of 
long years was wrought upon it in a 
few hours, perhaps in a moment. 

22. Have faith in God — So complete 
was the evidence of miraculous power 
that it furnished foundation for a lesson 
of miraculous faith. 

24. Therefore — In view of this readi- 
ness of God to make your faith true 
the instant that it exists. / say—l de- 
clare this high privilege of the faithful 
Bcul. Unto you — Who have attained 
fuU communion with God. Believe that 
ye receive them — Trust that God is al- 
ready granting while ye pray. And ye 
shali Juive thmi — The gift shall com- 



against any; that your Father 
also which is in heaven may for- 
give you your trespasses. 

26 But "if ye do not forgive, 
neither will your Father which 
is in heaven forgive your tres- 
passes. 

27 1" And they come again to 
Jerusalem : * and as he was 
walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and the elders, 

28 And say unto him, By 
what authority doest thou these 
things ? and who gave thee this 
authority to do these things ? 

29 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, I will also ask 
of you one ^question, and answer 
me, and I will teU you by what 
authority I do these things. 

30 The baptism of Jolm, was 
it from heaven, or of men ? an- 
swer me. 

31 And they reasoned with 



James 1. 5, 6. i Matthew 

8. 18. u Matthew 18. 35. — 

Luke 20. 1. 8 Or, th^nff. 



6. 14; Colossiana 
Matthew 21. 28 



mence as soon as the faith is complete. 
While ye trust that it is being granted, 
it is being granted. The prayer and 
the answer are coexistent, as instan- 
taneous cause and effect. 

25. Forgive — ^In the very act of pray- 
er. God's forgiveness of all our trans- 
gression must lie at the bottom of all 
other blessings. Otherwise we are 
unreconciled to him and our prayers 
are unheard. But how can we expect 
forgiveness of God, against whom we 
have most highly offended, if we refuse 
to forgive out fellows who have oflfend- 
ed us far less. So this forgiveness by 
us is requisite in order to our possess- 
ing true faith, and that faith is necessary 
to procure anything from God. 

§ 114. — ^DlSOOTJRSE WITH ChIEF PmBSTS, 

ETO., IN THE Temple, 27-xii, 12. 
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themselves, saying, If we shall 
say. From heaven ; he will say, 
Why then did ye not believe 
him? 

32 But if we shall say, Of 
men; they feared the people: 
for 'all men counted John, that 
he was a prophet indeed. 

33 And they answered and 
said unto Jesus, We cannot teU. 
And Jesus answering saith unto 
them, Neither do I teU you by 
what authority I do these things. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

AND *he began to speak unto 
them by parables. A cer- 
tain man ^planted a vineyard, 
^and set a hedge about i% and 
digged a place for the winefat, 
and built a tower, and let it out 
to husbandmen, and went into a 
far coimtry. 

2 And at the season he sent to 
the husbandmen a servant, that 
he might receive from the hus- 
bandmen of the fruit of the 
vineyard. 

3 And they caught A^w^, and 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 

Matthew 3. 5; 14. 5; 21. 26; chap. L 6; 6.90. 
a Ezekiel 20. 49; Matthew 21. 83; Ivdke 20. 9. 
h FBalm 80. 8, 16; Isaiah 5. 1. 7; Jer./iniah 2. 21; 

CHAPTER xn. 

1-12. See our notes on Matthew 
xxi, 33-45. 

2. He sent, . .asefnjwrd — Matthew says 
servants, in the plural. Doubtless Mark 
specifies the principal servant or mes- 
senger, who was attended by many 
others. This is implied in the fifth 
verse, where it is said that he sent an- 
other servant, and him they killed, and 
many others, beating some and killing 
Bome. Mark, being the more minute 
in his details, may be supposed to 



4 And again he sent nnto them 
another servant; 2uid at him 
they cast stones, and woxmded 
him, in the head, and sent him 
away shamefully handled. 

5 And again he sent another; 
and him they killed, and many 
others ; beating some, and kill- 
ing some. 

6 Having yet therefore ^one 
son, his well beloved, he sent 
him also last imto them, saying, 
They will reverence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said 
among themselves, ®This is the 
heir ; come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance shall b^ ours. 

8 And they took him, and kill- 
ed him,, and cast him, out of the 
vineyard. 

9 What shall therefore the lord 
of the vineyard do? he will 
come and destroy the husband- 
men, and will give the vineyard 
unto others. 

10 And have ye not read this 
scripture ; 'The stone which the 
builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner: 

11 This was the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? 

Romans 11. 17. 24.-^-o Romans 8. 1, 2 ; 9. i S. 

d Psalm 2. 7. e Psalm 2. 2, 3; 22. U 16. 

/Psalm 118. 22. 

give with more exactness the Lord's 
words. 

3. Beat him, and sent him away empty 
— Mark minutely describes the gradu^ 
climax of their advancing villany. This 
servant was only beaten and dismissed 
empty, that is, without any payment or 
rentage. They at first scarce dared 
little more than the withholding the due. 
The second servant is so wounded in 
the head and shamefully treated that it 
seems not worth while to add that he de- 
parted unpaid. The third, with his reti- 
nue, undergoes beating and slaughter. 
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12 ^And they sought to lay 
hold on him, but feared the peo- 
ple : for they knew that he had 
spoken the parable against them : 
and they left him, and went their 
way. 

13 1^ *^And they send imto him 
certain of the Pharisees and of 
the Herodians, to catch him in 
his words. 

14 And when they were come, 
they say unto him. Master, we 
know that thou art true, and 
carest for no man ; for thou re- 
gardest not the person of men, 
but teachest the way of God in 
truth : Is it lawful to give tribute 
to Cesar or not ? 

15 Shall we give, or shall we 
not give? But he, knowing 
their hypocrisy, said unto them. 
Why tempt ye me ? bring me a 
^ penny, that I may see it. 

16 And they brought it. And 
he saith unto them. Whose is 
this image and superscription ? 
And they said unto him, Cesar's. 

17 And Jesus answering said 
unto them, ^ Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar's, and to 
God the things that are God's. 
And they marvelled at him. 

18 1" ^Then come unto him 
the Sadducees, ^ which say there 
is no resurrection ; and they 
asked him, saying, 

g Matt 81. 45, 46 : chap. 11. 18 ; John 7. 25, 30, 44. 
h Matt. 22. 15; Luke 20. 20. — ^1 Gr. dmarion. 
Bee Matt 18. 28. i Rom. 13. 7; 1 Pet 2. 17. 

The Herodians attack Jesus, 
13-17. (See notes on Matt, xxii, 16-22.) 

The Sadduoees attack Jesus, 
18-27. (See notes on Matt, xjdi, 23-33.) 

25. Are as the a/ngela — Their bodies 
are divested of their earthly grossness 
and become ethereal and glorious. As 
none are horn in heaven, so none are 



19 Master, "^ Moses wrote unto 
us. If a man's brother die, and 
leave his wife behind him^ and 
leave no children, that his broth 
er should take his wife, and 
raise up seed unto his brother. 

20 Now there were seven 
brethren: and the first took a 
wife, and dying left no seed. 

21 And the second took her, 
and died, neither left he any 
seed : and the third likewise. 

22 And the seven had her, and 
left no seed: last of all the 
woman died also. 

23 In the resurrection there- 
fore, when they shall rise, whose 
wife shall she be of them ? for 
the seven had her to wife. 

24 And Jesus answering said 
unto them, '^Do ye not therefore 
err, because ye know not the 
Scriptures, neither the power 
of God? 

25 For when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither mar- 
ry, nor are given in marriage; 
but **are as the angels which are 
in heaven. 

26 And as touching the dead, 
that they rise ; have ye not read 
in the book of Moses, how in 
the bush God spake unto him, 
saying, pI am the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob ? 

k Matt 22. 28: Luke 20. 27. 1 Acts SS. 8. 

m Deut 25. 6. n Isaiah & 20 : Jeremiah 8. 7, 9. 

o 1 Cor. 15. 42, 49, 52. p Exod. 3. 6; Acta 7. 32. 

married. The appetites of the body, 
and all the affection thereon founded, 
cease. The love in heaven may be 
the continuance of love on earth. It 
will doubtless often exist betwe^i the 
same parties. But it will be purer, 
more bUssful, and glorious. 
26. In ihe bu8hr--QQQ Exodus iii, 6. 
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27 He is not the God of the 
dead, but the God of the living : 
ye therefore do greatly err. 

28 % 'I And one of the scribes 
came, and having heard them 
reasoning together, and perceiv- 
ing that he had answered them 
well, asked him, Which is the 
first commandment of all ? 

29 And Jesus answered him. 
The first of all the command- 
ments is, 'Hear, O Israel ; The 
Lord our God is one Lord : 

30 And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength : this is the first com- 
mandment. 

31 And the second is like, 
namely this, "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. There 
is none other commandment 
greater than these. 

32 And the scribe said ujito him. 
Well, Master, thou hast said the 
truth: for there is one God; 
* and there is none other but he : 

33 And to love him with aU 
the heart, and with all the un- 
derstanding, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength, 
and to love his neighbour as 
himself, ^is more than all whole 
burnt offermgs and sacrifices. 

C Matt 22. 35. r Deut 6. 4; Luke 10. 27. 

« Lev. 19. 18; Matt 22. 89; Rom. 13. 9; Oal. 

6. 14; James 2. 8. i Deut 4. 89; Isa. 45. 6, 14; 

4& 9. u 1 Sam. 15. 22; Hos. 6. 6; Mic. 6. 6-8. 

The candid Scribe, 28-34. (See 
notes on Matt, xxii, 34-40.) 

The two mites op the poor wid- 
ow, 41-44. 

This beautiful narrative is given by 
Mark and Luke alone. 

41. Jesus sat over against the treaswry 
— ^The successive contests with rulers, 



34 And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said 
unto him, Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God. 
^And no man after that durst 
ask him any question. 

35 T *And Jesus answered 
and said, while he taught in 
the temple. How say the scribes 
that Christ is the son of 
David? 

36 For David himself said yhy 
the Holy Ghost, *The Loed 
said to my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand, till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. 

37 David therefore himself 
calleth him Lord; and whence 
is he then his son? And the 
common people heard him 
gladly. 

38 1" And *he said unto them 
in his doctrine, ^ Beware of the 
scribes, which love to go in 
long clothing, and ^love saluta- 
tions in the marketplaces, 

39 And the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the uppermost 
rooms at feasts : 

40 *^ Which devour widows' 
houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers : these shall receive 
greater damnation. 

41 T ®And Jesus sat over 
against the treasury, and Be- 



w Matt. 22. 46; Rom. 8. 19. 


<B Matt 23. 41: 


Luke 20. 41. y 2 Sam. 23. 2.- 


-HB Psa. 110. 1. 


a Chap. 4. 2. h Matt 23. 1, Ac. ; 


Luke 20. 46, 47. 


Luke 11. 43. d Matt 23. 14.- 


— «Lake2Ll. 



Herodians, Pharisees, Sadducees, are 
scarce concluded, and the rage of his 
enemies like a fire is burning. But 
from those high excitements &e Lord 
subsides not into reaction, but to a calm 
tranquillity. No unholy passion dis- 
turbs his soul, no wounded recollectioD 
haunts his conscience, no plot of mur- 
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held how the people cast mon- 
ey 'into the treasury: and 
many that were rich cast in 
much. 

42 And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a far- 
thing. 

43 And he called urvto him 
his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Verily I say ujito you, 
That 8 this poor widow hath 
cast more in, than all they 

ys Kin. 12. 9. 9 3 Cor. 8. 12. h Deut 24. 6: 

der excites his fancy. He rushes not 
from the temple but seats himself in 
self-possessed repose, watching the do- 
ings at the temple treasury. 

In the court of the women, near the 
pillars that lined its square, there stood 
ranged at due intervals eleven chests, 
of a trumpet form, to receive the offer- 
ings of Israel. (See our temple plan.) 
These offerings were not the tribute 
for the government, but the donation 
of hberal hearts for the expenses of the 
temple. They were indications, more 
or less sincere, of the value set by the 
offerer upon the worship and the house 
of God. 

Ma/ay ihaJt were rich cast in much — 
The fact of their wealth destroys not 
the merit of a genuine liberality. For 
experience shows that a wealthy purse 
is no enlargement of a covetous heart. 
The rich in pocket are often poor in 
soul and scanty in liberality. Hence, 
all the more noble is the picture of the 
wealthy man, rich in soul, who from 
his abimdance gives his much This is 
the most truly enviable poiL^ in the 
fortune of the rich. 

42. A certain poor widow — Our Lord 
had just b^n launching reproofs against 
the proud who devoured widows' houses. 
As if frt)m the dim distance one of these 
widows seems to have appeared, whose 
house, perhaps, had been devoured, and 
in whose behalf our Lord had denounced 
the judgments of Gk>d. 

Shs threw in two mitea — ^A mite was 

Vol. L— 26 



which have cast into the trea- 
sury: 
44 For all they did cast in of 
their abundance ; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she 
had, ^ even all her living. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

AND * as he went out of the. 
temple, one of his disciples 
saith unto him. Master, see 
what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here t 

1 John 8. 17. a Matthew SI 1; Lake 21. 5. 



the smallest of Jewish coins ; it was the 
fifth part of a cent Less tiian a mite 
the widow could not contribute. To 
give a mite was a fair donation, but she 
will be munificent to God's house and 
double the sum 1 The rabbins, however, 
seem to have had a rule forbidding tho 
contribution of less than two mites. 

43. CWfec? unbo him his disciples — 
There was a sight to see, and a lesson 
to learn. It is true that the contribu- 
tions made by these pious souls were 
likely to be wasted by a profiigate 
hierarchy. But stiU the poor widow 
intends it as an offering to God. It is 
the evidence of her faiSi and love, not 
for the den of thieves, but for the house 
of God and the God of that house. 
Hath cast more in — ^Not more in pecu- 
niary amount, but more in the amount 
of faith and heart. God estimates the 
hberality according to the ability of the 
giver. And so the Saviour, who now 
sat to behold and bless the widow's 
offering, forever lives, forever watches, 
and forever blesses the offerings of the 
faithful heart and the hberal hand in 
his cause. And the judgment that he 
now passes sitting at the treasury, he 
will finally confirm when he sits upon the 
throne, 

CHAPTER Xin. 
§ 118. — Jesus Foretells the Db- 
STBUOTION OF Jerusalem, and Difih 

TmaUISHES IT FROM THE ElNAL 

Judgment, 1-37. (See notes on 
Matt, zziy, 1-zzv, 30 ) 
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2 And Jesus answering said 
unto him, Seest thou these great 
buildings ? ** there shall not be 
left one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 

3 And as he sat upon the 
mount of Olives, over against 
the temple, Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked 
him privately, 

4 ®Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall he 
the sign when all these things 
shaU be fulfilled ? 

5 And Jesus answering them 

»Lokel9.4i.— <?Matt.2i8;LqkeaL7. 

6. Saying^ I aim Christ — ^The first sign 
of approaching downfall should be the 
numerous false deliverers and spurious 
messiahs, (the Hebrew word for Christs,) 
which should deceive many. At that pe- 
riod the acknowledged prophetic chro- 
nology demanded the appearance of the 
true Messiah so clearly that a general 
expectation of his advent was even then 
prevalent. Of this expectation impos- 
tors plentifully availed themselves; thus 
punishing the nation who had rejected 
the true one, and at the same time ^r- 
nishing a sign of the decline of the Jew- 
ish state. Such was the false Egjrptian 
prophet at the head of thirty thousand 
men, (Acts xxi, 38,) about twelve years 
after our Lord's death; and Theudas, 
a false deliverer, who, Josephus says, 
almost in our Lord's words, deceived 
mcmy. Under the procuratorship of 
Felix, in the reign of Nero, such impos- 
tors were so numerous that some were 
taken and slain almost daily. Among 
false Christs, distinctively, were Do- 
sitheus appearing as the Christ fore- 
told by Moses, and Simon Magus as 
son of (rod. Josephus says. Many af- 
firmed the time of the advent to have 
arrived; and Hegesippus says, Many 
false Christs came. 

*l. Wa/rs and rumours of wars — The 
SBOOND SIGN, of wars and warlike ru- 
mours, was abundantly fulfilled. At our 
Lord's birth the temple of Janus was 



began to say, *Take heed lest 
any man deceive you : 

6 For many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ/ and 
shall deceive many. 

7 And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumours of wars, be 
ye not troubled : for such things 
must needs be; but the end 
shaU not be yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom agaLnst 
kingdom: and there shall be 
earthquakes in divers places, 
and there shall be famines and 

<2 Jer. 39. 8; Eph. S. 6; 1 Theas. SL 8. 

dosed for the second time, in history, 
in token of universal peace. From his 
death to the destruction of Jerusalem 
the Jewish people knew little of perfect 
and peaceM repose. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the long train of turbu- 
lences during the interval of forty years. 
But that Jerusalem was in constant 
terror from threatened or actual wiyr, 
for a protracted period before her down- 
fall, will abundantly appear from the 
history of the times. 

8. Earthquakes. — Convulsions of this 
kind marked this period in various 
parts of the known world. At Smyrna, 
Miletus, Chios, Samos, the beautiful 
cities of Asiatic Greece,- these signs 
were given, as mentioned by Grotiua. 
The cities of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colosse were completely overthrown. 
Rome was twice visited by this fearful 
sign during this period. But perhaps 
Jerusalem herself was warned most 
loudly by a terrible earthquake, aooom- 
panied oy thimders, lightnings^ and 
overwhelming storms. 

Famines and pesiilenceSj (Luke zxl 
11,) the FOUBTH SIGN, are ever attend- 
ant upon general civil commotions and 
wars. The cessation of the labours of 
husbandry produces scarcity; expo- 
sure, hardship, and the effluvium of the 
dead produce pestilences. The Greek 
words for famine and pestilence have a 
very similar sound, hmo9 and krianoi. 
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troubles : ® these are the begin- 
nings of * sorrows. 

9 1" But 'take heed to your- 
selves: for they shall deliver 
you up to councils ; and in the 

% Ifatk. 84. 8. — ^1 Or. pai/M ascfa vfoman in 

And &miiie and pestilence are so con- 
joined in experience that it was a Greek 
proverb, after limos comes loimos. Jo- 
sephus says, that the famine under 
Claudius Cesar (predicted by Agabus, 
Acts zi, 28) was so severe that at Je- 
rusalem many died of starvation. 

To these Luke adds, there shall be 
'^fearfiil sights and great signs from hea- 
ven." On this FIFTH SIGN Dr. Clarke 
makes the following concise summary. 

Josephus, in his preface to the Jewish 
Wars, enumerates these: 1st. A star 
hung over the city like a sword; and a 
comet continued a whole year. 2d. The 
people being assembled at the feast of 
unleavened bread, at the ninth hour of 
the night, a great light shone about the 
altar and the temple, and this continued 
for half an hour. 3d. At the same 
feast, a cow led to sacrifice brought 
forth a lamb in the midst of the temple I 
4-th. The eastern gate of the temple, 
which was of solid brass, and very 
heavy, and could hardly be shut by 
twenty men, and was fastened by strong 
bars and bolts, was seen at the sixth 
hour of the night to open of its own ac- 
cord 1 5th. Before sun-setting there 
were seen over all the country, chariots 
and armies fighting in the clouds, and 
besieging cities. 6th. At the feast of 
Pentecost, when the priests were going 
into the inner temple by night, to at- 
tend their service, they heard first a 
motion and noise, and then a voice as 
of a multitude, saying. Let us depart 
BXNOE. Tth. What Josephus reckons 
one of the most terrible signs of all 
was, that one Jesus, a country fellow, 
four years before the war began, and 
when the city was at peace and plenty, 
oame to the feast of tabernacles, and 
ran crying up and down the streets, 
day and night: "A voice from the 
eastl a voice from the westl a voice 
fjTom the four winds I a voice against 



synagogues ye shall be beaten: 
and ye shaU be brought be- 
fore rulers and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against 
them. 

iraffail — -/Matt. 10. 17. 18; 21 9; Rev. 2. 10. 

Jerusalem and the templet a voice 
against the bridegrooms and the brides I 
and a voice against all the people 1" 
Though the magistrates endeavored by 
stripes and tortures to restrain him, 
yet he still cried with a mournful voice, 
"Woe, woe to Jerusalem 1" And this 
he continued to do for several years 
together, going about the walls and 
crying with a loud voice : " Woe, woe 
to the city, and to the people, and to 
the temple;" and as he added, "Woe, 
woe to myself I" a stone from some sling 
or engine struck him dead on the spot I 
It is worthy of remark that Josephus 
appeals to tiie testimony of oiherSj who 
saw and heard these fearM things. 
Tacitus, a Roman historian, gives very 
nearly the same account wiSi that of 
Josephus. (Histf lib. v.) 

Tliese a/re the beginnings of sorrows — 
Terrible as all these omens seem, they 
are small compared to the miseries of 
the siege and downfall of the holy city. 

9. TJiey sJiaU deliver you — ^Prom the 
sorrows of the Jews our Lord now turns 
to the persecutions of the Christians. 
Compare Matthew xxiv, 9. The ftilfil- 
ment of the predictions of the Christian 
persecutions is thus given by Whitby: 

*•' 1. They suffered " a great fight of 
afflictions," (Heb. x, 32, 33,) being per- 
secuted by those of their own nation, 
(1 Thess. ii, 14, 15,) and suffering fiery 
trials from them. 1 Pet. iv, 12. "I 
persecuted them,'* saith St. Paul, "to 
strange cities." Acts xxvi, 11. 2. They 
were imprisoned: Peter, Acts iv, 3; 
Paul and Silas, Acts xvi, 23 ; 2 Cor. zi, 
23 ; "I delivered up to prison men and 
women." Acts xxii, 4. "I shut up 
many of the saints in prison," saith St. 
Paul. Acts xxvi, 10. 3. They were 
beaten in the synagogue : St. Paul and 
Silas, Acts xvi, 23 ; 2 Cor.xi, 23-25 ; Pe- 
ter and John, Acts v, 18. 4. They were 
brought before councils and sanhedrims 
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10 And 6 the gospel mast first 
be published among all nations. 

11 **Biit when they shall lead 
you, and deliver you up, take 
no thought beforehand what ye 
shall speak, neither do ye pre- 
meditate : but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye : for it is not ye that 
speak, ^ but the Holy Ghost. 

12 Now ^ the brother shall be- 
tray the brother to death, and 
the father the son ; and children 
shall rise up agamst their par- 
ents, and shall cause them to be 
put to death. 

13 ^And ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name's sake : but 
™ he that shaU endure unto the 
end, the same shall be saved. 

14 ^ *^But when ye shall see 
the abomination of desolation, 
^ spoken of by Daniel the pro- 

a Matt 24. 14. — h Matt 10. 19; L«ike 12. 11 ; 

21. 14. i Acts 2. 4: 4. 8, 81. k Micah 7. 6; 

Matthew 10. 21; 24. 10; Luke 21. 16. 1 Mat- 
thew 24. 9; Luke 21. 17. tn Daniel 12. 12; 

Peter and John, Acts iv, 3, 6 ; the dis- 
ciples, Acts viii, 3. Before kings: James 
and Peter before Herod, Acts xii, 1, 2 ; 
Paul and Peter before Nero. Before 
rulers: Paul before Gallic, Felix, and 
Festus. Acts xviii, 12 ; xxiii, 33 ; xxv, 6. 
5. They were killed : Stephen by the judg- 
ment of the council, Acts vii, 59 ; James 
the Greater by Herod, Acts xii, 1 ; the 
Less by Ananus the high priest ; yea, 
multitudes of Christians were persecuted 
to the death by Saul, Acts xxii, 4 ; by 
Nero, Tacit. Annal. 15, p. 363 ; by the 
Jews, Justin. Mart. Dial, cum Tiyph., 
p. 234, 235. 6. We learn from Tacitus, in 
the place forecited, that Christians were 
dehvered up by their parents, brethren, 
kinsfolk, Mends; from Josephus, that 
contention sprang up in their very 
houses; and that the Idumeans slew 
many of their own kindred ; and from the 
Scripture, that the Jews persecuted those 
of their own country. 1 Thess. ii, 15. 



phet, standing where it ought 
not, (let him that readeth under- 
stand,) then P let them that he 
in Judea flee to the mountams : 

15 And let him that is on the 
housetop not go down into the 
house, neither enter therein, to 
take anything out of his house: 

16 And let him that is in the 
field not turn back again for to 
take up his garment. 

17 *i But woe to them that are 
with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days ! 

18 And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter. 

19 'For *M those days shall be 
affliction, such as was not from 
the beginning of the creation 
which God created unto this 
time, neither shall be. 

20 And except that the Lord 
had shortened those days, no 

Matthew 10. 22; 24. 18; Heb. 8. 14; Rev. 2. lOl 

n Matthew 24. 15. o Daniel 9. 27. p Luke 

21. 21. Q Luke 21. 23 ; 26, 29. r Daniel 9. 26: 

12. 1; Joel 2. 2; Matthew 21 21. 

7. That upon occasion of these perse- 
cutions " the love of many waxed cold, 
and many Jews" revolted from the 
Christian faith. And, lastly, of the care 
of God in preserving his faithful serv- 
ants in this time of imminent danger, 
Eusebius informs us, saying, chat "be- 
fore the war all the faithful of the Church 
of Jerusalem were astonished by an ora- 
cle delivered by revelation to men ap- 
pi-oved there, to depart from the city, 
and to get over Jordan, and to go to 
Pella." The occasion of this departure 
was, saith Dr. Hanmiond, wonderful; for 
Cestus Gallus then besieged the city; 
and if he wOuld, saith Josephus, he 
might easily have taken it, and put an 
end to the war; but he, without cause, 
raising the siege and going from it, many 
eminent Jews fled from the city as firom 
a sinking ship, among whom doubtless 
were those C^iristians who remained 
after the destruction of Jerusalem." 
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flesh should be saved: but for 
the elect's sake, whom he hath 
chosen, he hath shortened the 
days. 

21 "And then if any man shall 
say to you, Lo, here is Christ ; 
or, lo, hs is there ; believe Mm 
not: 

22 For false Christs and false 
prophets shall rise, and shall 
show signs and wonders, to se- 
duce, if it were possible, even 
the elect. 

23 But * take ye heed: behold, 
I have foretold you all things. 

24 ^ ^But in those days, after 
that tribulation, the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, 

« Matt. SI 23 : Luke 17. 23; 21. 8. 1 2 Peter 

8. 17. u Daniel 7. 10; Zephaniah 1. 16: Mat- 
thew 24. 29. Ac : Lake 21. 2S, Ac. 

24r-2l, All before the begiiming of 
this paragraph describes the ruin of the 
Jewish state; all subsequent to that 
beginning predicts the judgment day. 
Did but this report of our Lord's dis- 
course alone exist, not the slightest 
difficulty would exist in its interpreta- 
tion. All the difficulty in fact arises in 
Matt, xxiv, 29 being the parallel pas- 
sage to the first verse of this paragraph ; 
and all the difficulty in that verse arises 
from the word " immediately." 

Mark says that the "sun shall be 
darkened," etc., "in those days, after 
that tribulation." Making allowance for 
prophetic perspective and for the inten- 
tional obscurity, the phrase "those days" 
may bring us down to the last period 
of time. It thus stands in contrast 
with the phrase " these things " in the 
apostle's question. The period of the 
destruction and the period of the ad- 
vent stand, as the Lord intended, in stu- 
pendous contrast. 

Tf we ask. When shall the second ad- 
vent take place ? Mark answers. It is in 
THOSE DATS which are after thizt (Jew- 
ish) tribvlatum. If we ask, In what part 



25 And the stars of heaven 
shall fall, and the powers that 
are in heaven shall be shaken. 

26 *And then shall they see 
the Son of man coming in the 
clouds with great power and 
glory. 

27 And then shall he^send his 
angels, and shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds, 
from the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven. 

28 ^Now learn a parable of 
the fig tree : When her branch 
is yet tender, and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is 
near : 

29 So ye in like manner, when 

(BDan. 7. 18; Matt. 16. 27; 24. 80; chap. 14. 63; 
Acts 1. 11; 1 Theas. 4. 16; 2 Thess. 1. 7. 10 
Rev. L 7. V Matt 24. 82; Luke 21. 29. Ac 

of THOSE DATS? Matthew will answer 
Jmmediatdy after the (mundane) tribvia' 

turn of THOSE DATS. 

We have then this parallel : a tribu- 
lation including the city's destruction, 
a tribulation ending in the world'9 
judgment. 

That a tribulation is to precede the 
second advent is the clear doctrine of 
Scripture. Thus, in Rev. xx, '7-10, at 
the close of the millennial thousard 
years, Satan, who had been bound dur- 
ing that period, is let loose, and with his 
armies besieges the camp of the saints 
just before the appearance of the judg- 
ment throne. And in 2 Peter iii : " In 
the last days scofifers shall come," etc. 
Of this truth the Jewish tradition gives 
a shadowing, in the doctrine that a 
desperate tribulation shall precede Mes- 
siah's advent. " The Jews (as Kuinoel 
observes) expected that great calami- 
ties woidd precede the advent of the 
Messiah; yet at the time wheh these 
calamities should have reached their 
height they hoped that he would tmex- 
pectedly appear." — Bloomfield^sBecensio 
SynopUca, 
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ye shall see these things come 
to pass, know that it is nigh, 
even at the doors. 

30 Verily I say unto you, that 
this generation shall not pass, 
till aU these things be done. 

31 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but "my words shall not 
pass away. 

32 1" But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. 

33 *Take ye heed, watch and 
pray: for ye know not when the 
time is. 

34 ^JFbr the Son of man is as 
a man taking a far journey, who 

» Isaiah 40. 8. a Matthew 81 4S; SK. 13; 

Lake 12. 40; 2L M; Romans 13. 11 ; 1 Theas. 5. 6. 
» Matthew 24. 46; 26.14. 

32. BlU — This is the turning point of 
the contrast between tlieae things and that 
day. Not the angels. . .neiffier the Son — 
TMs is a most important text to prove 
the pure humanity of the Son of man. 
His himianily was neither infinite nor 
omniscient. In his childhood he grew 
in stature and in wisdom ; at his temp- 
tation he struggled with tiie deceptions 
of the crafty adversary; at his agony 
his soul was exceeding sorrowful, and 
here he knows not the day or the hour 
of his own second coming. As his 
human mind was not omniscient, so 
there were facts to it unknown. This 
imion of the divine and human in Christ 
is more inexplicable than the imion of 
our soul and body, solely because it oc- 
curs but once and has no analogy. 

It has, indeed, been argued, that inas- 
much as the Son is here named after 
the angels in the order of ascending cli- 
max, we must understand it to be the 
Son of God and not the Son of man. 
The result of this would be to prove 
that our Lord in his highest personality 
was limited in knowledge. But those 
who thus argue forget that even as Son 
of man he was superior to the angels. 



left his house, and gave authority 
to his servants, and to every 
man his work, and commanded 
the porter to watch. 

35 ° Watch ye therefore: for 
ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh, at even, 
or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning : 

36 Lest coming suddenly *he 
find you sleeping. 

37 And what I say unto you I 
say unto all. Watch. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AFTER »two days was the 
feast of the passover, and 
of unleavened bread : and the 

e Matthew 24. 42. 44. d ProTerlM 24. 88. 84; 

Romans 13. 11, 14 ; EphedansS. 14. a Ifatthew 

26. 2; Luke 22. 1; John 11. 56; 18. 1. 

They are his ministers. It is as Sod 
of man he judges the world attended by 
HIS holy angds ! Surely it is a thou- 
sand times more wonderful that the 
judgment day should be unknown to 
the judge than to his mere attendant 
officers. And this expression, neiiOiar 
the Sony stands in striking coinddenoe 
with our Lord's expression : " It is not 
for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power y Acts i, 7. 

37. What I say unto you — ^The few 
disciples who now hear me. I say tunio 
aM — Who do not hear me. For they 
were representative men. Through 
them our Saviour addressed all ages. 
His words speak to the congregated 
Church — to you, reader, and to me — 
Watch. So that these words do not 
literally intimate that our Lord expect- 
ed the judgment day to come in thai 
generation. See supplementary note to 
Matt. XXV. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

§ 120. — ReMAXNXNQ TEANSA0n0N3 OP 

Tuesday preceding the Crucifix- 
ion, 1-11. (See notes on Matt xxvi, 
1-16.) 
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chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him 
by craft, and put him to death. 

2 But they said, Not on the 
feast da/y^ lest there be an up- 
roar of the people. 

3 1" ^And bemg in Bethany, 
in the house of Simon the leper, 
as he sat aJb meat^ there came a 
woman having an alabaster box 
of ointment of i spikenard very 
precious ; and she brake the box, 
and poured it on his head. 

4 And ® there were some that 
had indignation within them- 
selves, and said, Why was this 
waste of the ointment made ? 

5 For it might have been sold 
for more than three hujidred 
2 pence, and have been given to 
the poor. * And they murmured 
against her. 

6 And Jesus said, •Let her 
alone ; why trouble ye her ? she 
hath wrought a good work on me. 

7 For 'ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye 
will ye may do them good : but 
me ye have not always. 

8 bhe hath done what she 
could : she is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. 

h Matthew 96. 6 ; John 12. 1, 8. See Luke 7. 87. 
1 Or. jmre nard, or Uguid nard. — o Eccles. 

4. 4. 2 See Matthew 18. 28. dJohn 6. 43; 

lOor.10.10; Phil 2l 14. 

3. Spikefna/rd — ^Nard, according to Dr. 
Royle, is the botanic Nardostachys Jat- 
amansi, an odorous plant derived from 
the mountains of India near the sources 
of the Ganges. The nard perfume was 
a compound of all the most valued per- 
fiimes of antiquity, among which were 
the malabathanmi, costus amomum, 
mjrrha, and balsam. Very precious — 
The three hundred pence was about 
fer^-flve dollars; tluice the price for 
VFhich Ju&as sold his Lord. 



9 Verily I say unto you. Where- 
soever this gospel shsJl be preach- 
ed throughout the whole world, 
thi8 also that she hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of 
her. 

10 1^ K And Judas Iscariot, one 
of the twelve, went unto the chief 
priests, to betray him unto them. 

11 And when they heard ity 
they were glad, and promised to 
give him money. And he sought 
how he might conveniently be- 
tray him. 

12 1" »» And the first day of un- 
leavened bread, when they ^ kill- 
ed the passover, his disciples 
said unto him. Where wilt tJiou 
that we go and prepare that 
thou mayest eat the passover ? 

13 And he sendeth forth two 
of his disciples, and saith unto 
them. Go ye into the city, and 
there shaU meet you a man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water: follow 
him. 

14 And wheresoever he shall 
go in, say ye to the goodman of 
the house, The Master saith, 
Where is the guestchamber, 
* where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples ? 

« Isaiah 64. 17: 2 Oor. 10. 18. — /Dent U. 11. 

Matthew 26. 14; Luke 22. 8. 4. A Matthew 

26. 17; Luke 22. 7. — 8 Or, Morifioed. i Rev- 

elatio n 8. 20. ^^ 

13. Meet you a mom — As the apostles 
enter the city from the east the water 
carrier with his filled pitcher is returning 
home from the west. Hence Dr. Bar- 
clay well argues that the tradition which 
places the coenaculum or last supper 
on the western part of Zion is incorrect 
The two apostles having passed through 
the temple grounds, and crossed the 
great bridge, would not proceed far be- 
fore they would meet him bringing his 
jar of fresh water from Gihon or E^m. 
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16 And *^he will show you 
a large upper room furnished 
aw^- prepared: there make ready 
for us. 

16 And his disciples went 
forth, and came into the city, 
and found as he had said unto 
them : and they made ready the 
passover. 

17 ^And in the evening he 
Cometh with the twelve. 

18 And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said. Verily I say ujito 
you, ™One of you which eateth 
with me shall betray me. 

19 And they began to be sor- 
rowful, and to say unto him one 
by one, l8 it I? and another 
aaidy /« it I ? 

20 And he answered and said 
unto them. It is one of the 
twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish. 

21 "^The Son of man indeed 
goeth, as it is written of him : 
but °woe to that man by whom 
the Son of man is betrayed! 
good were it for that man if he 
had never been bom. 

22 T P And as they did eat, Je- 
sus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it^ and gave to them, and 
said. Take, eat ; this is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them: and they all 
drank of it. 



* Prov. 16.1. — I Matt. 26. 20, &c. — m Psa. 41. 9 ; 
65. 18, 14; John 6. 70 ; 13. 10, 11. — n Matt. 26. 24 ; 
Luke 22. 22. — o Acts 1. 25.-2? Matt. 26. 26; Luke 
82. 19; 1 Cor. 11. 23. q Matt. 26. 30. 

§ 121. — ^Preparation for the Pass- 
over, 12-16. (See notes on Matt, 
xxvi, 17-19.) 

§ 122, 124. — Supper and Indication 
OP Betrayal, 17-21. (See notes on 
Matt, xxvi, 20-25.) 



24 And he said unto them, 
This is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for 
many. 

25 Verily I say unto you, I 
will drink no more of the fruit 
of the vine, until that day that 
I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God. 

26 ^ «And when they had 
sung a *hymn, they went out 
into the mount of Olives. 

27 'And Jesus saith unto 
them, AU.ye shall be offended 
because of me this night : for 
it is written, "I will smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be scattered. 

28 But * after that I am risen, I 
will go before you into Galilee. 

29 "But Peter said unto him, 
Although all shall be offended, 
yet wiU not I. 

30 And Jesus saith unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee. That this 
day, even in this night, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. 

31 But '^he spake the more ve- 
hemently. If I should die with 
thee, I will not deny thee in 
any wise. Likewise also said 
they all. 

32 ^And they came to a place 
which was named Gethsemane : 
and he saith to his disciples. Sit 
ye here, while I shall pray. 

4 Or, psalm. r Matt 26. 31. 8 Zech. la 7, 

i Chap. 16. 7. u Matt. 26. 83, 34 ; Luke 22. S3, 34; 

John 13. 37, 38.— a 2 Kin. 8. 13 ; Jer. 10. 23 ; 17. 9. 
V Matt. 26. 36; Luke 22. 39; John 18. 1. 

§ 126, 128. — Institution op the 

Lord's Supper, 22-25. (See notea 

on Matt, xxvi, 26-29.) 
§ 131. — Sufferings in Gethsemane, 

26, 32-42. (See notes on Matt, xxvi, 

36-46.) 
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33 And he taketh with him 
Peter and James and John, and 
began to be sore amazed, and 
to be very heavy ; 

34 And saith mito them, ' My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful 
unto death : tarry ye here, and 
watch. 

35 And he went forward a 
little, and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if it were 

Eossible, the hour might pass 
•om him. 

36 And he said, *Abt)a, Father, 
''aU things are possible unto 
thee ; take away this cup from 
me: ° nevertheless, not what I 
will, but what thou wilt. 

37 And he cometh, and find- 
eth them 'sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
thou? couldest thou not watch 
one hour ? 

38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation. /^The 
spirit truly is ready, but the 
;nesh is weak. 

39 And again he went away, 
and Sprayed, and spake the same 
words. 

40 And when he returned, he 
found them asleep again, (for 
their eyes were heavy,) neither 
'wist they what to answer hhn. 

ff John 12. 27. a Romans 8. 13; Galatlans 

4. 6. b Hebrews 5. 7. c John 6. 80; 6. 88. 

d Romans 7. 23 ; Galatians 6. 17. « 2 Corinth- 

lans 12. 8. — -/Romans 3. 19. 

33. Sore amnazed — ^An expression, as 
it were, of horror at some strange reve- 
lation of depths of evil unexpected and 
hitherto unconceived to his soul. Was 
his amazement awakened by awful views 
of the terribleness of sin and the depths 
of the hell which are its consequences ? 

36. Ahba, Fither — The word Abba 
ognifies fathef \u the SyriaCi which 



41 And he cometh the third 
time, and saith unto them. Sleep 
on now, and take your rest : it 
is enough, ^the hour is come: 
behold, the Son of man is be- 
trayed mto the hands of sinners. 

42 ^ Rise up, let us go ; lo, he 
that betrayeth me is at hand. 

43 1" ^And immediately, while 
he yet spake, cometh Judas, one 
of the twelve, and with hhn a 
great multitude with swords 
and staves, from the chief 
priests and the scribes and the 
elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him 
had given them a token, saying, 
^ Whomsoever I shall lass, that 
same is he ; take him, and lead 
him awsij safely. 

45 And as soon as he was 
come, he goeth straightway to 
him, and saith. Master, Master, 
and kissed him. 

46 T And they laid their hands 
on him, and took him. 

47 And one of them that stood 
by drew a sword, and smote a 
servant of the high priest, and 
cut off his ear. 

48 ^And Jesus answered and 
said unto them. Are ye come out, 
as against a thief, with swords 
and with staves to take me ? 



a John 13.1. A Matthew 26.46; John 18. & 

i Matthew 26. 47 ; Luke 22. 47 ; John 18. 8. 
k 2 Samuel 20. 9, 10; Psahn 65. 20, 21 ; Proverhe 
27. 6. 1 Matthew 26. 66 ; Luke 22. 62. 

was the dialect that our Saviour spoke. 
In that section of coimtry where both 
Hebrew and Greek were spoken by the 
people, it was sometimes customary to 
give both the Hebrew and the Greek 
words, one to explain the other. Simi- 
lar was the custom of bestowing upon 
the same individual both a Hebrew and 
Greek name. 
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49 I was daily with you in the 
temple, teaching, and ye took 
me not: but ™the Scriptures 
must be fulfilled. 

50 "And they all forsook him, 
and fled. 

61 And there followed him a 
certain young man, having a 
linen cloth cast about his naked 
body; and the young men laid 
hold on him : 

52 And he left the linen doth, 
and fled from them naked. 

63 1" <»And they led Jesus 
away to the high priest: and 

m PW. 28. 6: iBa. 68. 7. Ac. ; Luke 22. 37; il. 44. 
f» FBalm 88. 8; vene 27. 

§ 132.— Apprehension op Jesus, 43-52. 

(See notes on Matt, zzvi, 47-57.) 
61. Followed Mm a certain yotmg man 
— The incident of this young man oc- 
curs very briefly, and is narrate ap- 
parently for no purpose whatever. The 
only solution, certainly the best, is the 
supposition that it was no other than 
Mark himself. Mark was at this tune 
a young man, living probably in Jerusa- 
lem with his mother ; was more or less 
a follower of Jesus, and very likely to 
bo present, from his interest in our Lord, 
during these awful transactions. That 
he should not name himself is very 
naturally explained, on the same prin- 
ciple of personal dehcacy as induced 
the evangehst John to allude to himself 
in the third person. As John naturally 
styles himself the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, so Mark could as naturally style 
himself a certain young man. Very 
likely the Christians of that day knew 
who the certain young man was. T?iere 
foUowed him — From this clause it is 
plain, that the supposition of some com- 
mentators, that this was an indifferent 
young man, accidentally awakened by 
the tumult, is untenable. He is a fol- 
lower; and he does not follow them^ that 
is, the crowd, but him. Jesus is the 
object of his interest. It must, there- 
fore, have been some friend of Jesus, 
pressing after him to ascertain what 



with him were assembled all 
the chief priests and the elders 
and the scribes. 

54 And Peter followed him 
afar 0% even into the palace of 
the high priest : and he sat with 
the servants, and warmed him- 
self at the fire. 

55 P And the chief priests and 
all the council sought for wit- 
ness against Jesus to put him to 
death ; ^ and found none. 

56 For many bare 'felse wit- 
ness againit him, but their wit- 
ness agreed not together. 

o Matt. 26. 57 ; Luke 22. 64 : John 18. 13. — p Hstt 
26. 69. — qlVeL 8. 16. 18. — r PBft. 27. 12. 

was to be his fate. A linen doih — A 
wrapper thrown over his undressed 
body. Doubtless this was the aba, an 
outer cloth thrown over the dress, and 
used even in sleep to enwrap the body. 
See on Matt, v, 40. The young men — 
The young men who formed a part of 
the company who apprehended Jesus. 
This use of the word to signify soldiers 
is conmion, both in Greek and Latin. 

52. Left the linen cloth — As they grasp 
the cloth to apprehend him, he let go 
the cloth and escaped. Naked — It may 
be that the aba was his only article of 
dress. Dr. Thomson (vol. i, p. 600) 
speaks of the very poor who Edeep in 
their aba^ or outer garment, and have 
no other " raiment for their skin," But 
the word rendered here naked often 
signifies undressed, that is, clad in the 
under-garments alone. At any rate, it 
is clear, not only from his following 
Jesus, but also from their attempt to 
apprehend him, that he was not only a 
friend, but a known friend of the Saviour. 
It is, therefore, almost a demonstration 
that Mark here narrates how nearly he 
himself came to being apprehended 
with Jesus. 

§ 133. — Jesus before Annas and 
Caiaphas, 63-72. (See notes on 
Matt, xxvi, 57-75.) 

56. Agreed not together — The original 
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67 And there arose certain, 
and bare false witness against 
him, sayiog, 

68 We heard him say, ■! will 
destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three 
days I will bmld another made 
without hands. 

69 But neither so did their 
witness agree together. 

60 *And the high priest stood 
up in the midst, and asked 
Jesus, saying, Answerest thou 
nothing ? what is it which these 
witness against thee ? 

61 But ^ he held his peace, and 
answered nothing. ^Agamthe 
high priest asked him, and said 
tmto him. Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, I am ; ^and 
ye shall see the Son of man sit- 
ting on the right hand of pow- 
er, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven. 

63 Then the high priest rent 

« Chap. 1& 29; John 2. 19. 1 Matt. 26. 63. 

tt laa. 53. 7.— <d Matt 26. 63. y Matt 24. 80; 

26. 64; Luke 22. 69. Isaiah 86. 22; 87. t; 

Greek is by many understood to mean 
that^ the witness or testimony was not 
adeqtuitey that is, sufficient to make out 
a criminal case. As the variations be- 
tween the testimonies do not seem to 
be essential, this is probably the true 
meaning. 

61. The Christ — See note on Matt, i, 1. 

62. And Jesus said, lam — Seldom in 
the course of his ministry did our Lord 
annoimce himself as the Messiah. But 
here, in the great and trying moment, 
when questioned by the Jewish nation, 
in the person of their high priest, sol- 
emnly. Are you the. Messiah? to the 
Jewish nation he returns the solemn 
reply, / am. 

64. Guilty of death — The phrase 
gwUty of is here used in the old English 
eenfie, deserving of deatn. 



■his clothes, and saith, What 
need we any further witnesses ? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphe*> 
my: what think ye? And 
they all * condemned him to be 
guilty of death. 

65 And some began to spit on 
him, and to cover his face, and 
to buffet him, and to say imto 
him. Prophesy: and the ser- 
vants did strike him with the 
pahns of their hands. 

66 1" ^And as Peter was be- 
neath in the palace, there com- 
eth one of the maids of the high 
priest : 

67 And when she saw Peter 
warming himself, she looked 
upon him, and said. And thou 
also wast with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

68 But he denied, saying, I 
know not, neither understand I 
what thou sayest. And he 
went out into the porch; and 
the cock crew. 

Jeremiah 86. 23. 24; Acta 14. IS. 14. a 1 Kiogi 

21. 9. 13; John 6. 18; 8. 68. 69; 10. 81, 83; 19. 7. 
J> Matt. 26. 69 ; Lake 22. 66 ; John 18. 16. 

65. Say vmio him, Prophesy — Mr, 
Blount, in his work designed to prove 
the truth of the Grospels by their unde- 
signed coincidences, remarks, that Mat- 
thew mentions this challenge to prophe- 
sy, and adds, that it was a challenge to 
prophesy. Who smote theef How it re- 
quired tiie power of prophecy in Jesus 
to tell who smote him, Matthew does 
not explain, nor, had we his Qospel 
alone, should we be able to tell. But 
Mark in this verse supplies the fact 
that they cohered his face, then smote 
him, and then, in ridicule of his title as 
prophet, bade him prophesy which was 
his smiter. On the other hand, we may 
add that Mark omits to tell what was 
the prophecy demanded, so it is by a 
double tally that the two evangelists 
I supplement each other. 
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69 ^And a maid saw him again, 
and began to say to them that 
stood by, This is one of them. 

70 And he denied it again. 
*And a little after, they that 
stood by said again to Peter, 
Surely thou art one of them: ®for 
thou art a Galilean, and thy 
speech agreeth thereto, 

71 But he began to curse and 
to swear, saying^ I know not 
this man of whom ye speak. 

72 'And the second time the 
cock crew. And Peter called 
to mind the word that Jesus 
said unto him, Before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And * when he thought 
thereon, he wept. 

CHAPTER XV. 

AND * straightway in the 
mormng the chief priests 
held a consultation with the 
elders and scribes and the whole 
council, and bound Jesus, and 
carried Mm away, and deliv- 
ered him to Pilate. 

c Matt 26. 71; Luke 22. 58; John 18. 26. 
d Mattiiew 26. 73; Luke 22. 69; John 18. 26. 

Acts 2. 7. f Matthew 26. 76. 6 Or, 

hA ioept abtimdanUv, or, hs teocm to toeep, 

Peter's Denial op Christ, 66-72. 

10. A Grcdilean, and thy speech agreeth 
thereto — The broad Galilean brogue was 
the jest of the more refined speakers of 
Jerusalem. As many of the Hebrew 
words resemble each other, with but a 
slight difference, a Galilean would fre- 
quently by his provincial mispronimcia- 
tion produce an unintended meaning. 
Many anecdotes are in the Rabbins of 
these double meanings, as amusing as 
occur in English of the wrong use or 
disuse of the initial H. 

CHAPTER XV. 

For explanation of this chapter, we re- 
fer generally to the notes on Matt. zzviL 



2 ^ And Pilate asked him. Art 
thou the King of the Jews? 
And he answering said unto 
him. Thou sayest it, 

3 And the chief priests ac- 
cused him of many things ; but 
he answered nothing. 

4 ^'And PUate asked him again, 
saying, Answerest thou noth- 
ing? behold how many things 
they witness against thee. 

5 %ut Jesus yet answered noth- 
ing ; so that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now ®at that feast he re- 
leased unto them one prisoner, 
whomsoever they desired. 

7 And there was one named 
Barabbas, which lay bound with 
them that had made insurrec- 
tion with him, who had com- 
mitted murder in the insurrec- 
tion. 

8 And the multitude crying 
aloud began to desire him to do 
as he had ever done unto them. 

9 But Pilate answered them, 
saying, 'Will ye that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews ? 

aP8a.2.2; Matt. 27.1; Luke 22. 66: 23.1: John 
18. 28 ; Acts 3. 13 ; 4. 26. — b Matt. 27. 11. — c Matt. 

27. i3.^-(2 Isa. 53. 7 ; John 19. 9. « Matt. 27. 15 : 

Luke 23. 17 ; John 18. 89. — :^ Acts 3. 13. 15. 

6. He released unto them one prisoner 
— John says it was a custom. No 
traces of this custom appear in history, 
classical or Jewish. It may have heea 
first adopted as a custom by Pilate him- 
self to ingratiate himself with the peo- 
ple. But the custom had became so 
fixed that, though not established by 
law, it is styled by Luke a necessity. 

7. Barabbas — Styled by Matthew a 
robber, who was guilty of sedition and 
slaughter. In many ancient copies he is 
called Jesus also ; and Pilate's questioD 
reads, " Whom will ye that I deliver imto 
you, Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus called 
Christ?" The reading, though adopted 
by some scholars, is not well sustained. 
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10 For he knew that the chief 
priests had delivered him »for 
envy. 

1 1 But ^the chief priests moved 
the people, that he should rather 
release Barabbas unto them. 

12 And Pilate answered and 
said again unto them, What 
will ye then that I shall do unto 
him whom ye call the King of 
the Jews ? 

13 And they cried out again. 
Crucify him. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, 
* Why, what evil hath he done? 
And they cried out the more 
exceedingly. Crucify him. 

15 If J And so Pilate, willing 
to content the people, released 
Barabbas imto them, and de- 
livered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him^ to be cinicified. 

Ol Sam. 18. 8, 9; Proy. 27. 4; Isa. 3. 14, 16. 

h Matt. 27. 20 ; Acts 3. 14. i Heb. 7. 26 ; 1 Pet. 

1. 19. i Matt 27. 26; John 19. 1, 16. 

13. Crudfy him — ^The cross, as we 
have remarked in Matthew, was in the 
form of a f , corresponding to the human 
form with the arms spread. It was 
early adopted by the Romans and other 
nations as a means of inflicting torture 
and death upon the human body. It 
was among the striking occurrences of 
this great transaction, that this mode of 
death extended him upon a representa- 
tion of a human form, and presents him 
to our view with his outspread arms as 
if to embrace the hmnan race. 

16. Pretorium — The word Pretorium 
is derived from the Latin word Pretor, 
signifying kader^ a word applied to very 
dfierent officers — civil, judicial, and 
military — ^in different periods of Roman 
history. The Pretorium signified the 
place of the Pretor, and in military ser- 
vice it was the general's tent. But in 
this present passage it seems to refer to 
the court, or part of the tower of An- 
tonia, where the Procurator's guard 
were stationed. 



16 ^And the soldiers led him 
away into the hall, called Pre- 
torium ; and they call together 
the whole band. 

17 And they clothed him with 
purple, and platted a crown of 
thorns, and put it about his 
head, 

18 And began to salute him, 
Hail, King of the Jews ! 

19 And they ^ smote him on 
the head with a reed, and did 
spit upon him, and bowing their 
knees worshipped him. 

20 And when they had mock- 
ed him, they took off the purple 
from him, and put his own 
clothes on him, and led him out 
to crucify him. 

21 °^And they compel one 
Simon a Cyrenian, who passed 
by, coming out of the country, 

k Matt. 27. 27. 1 Job 80. 9, 11 ; Psa. 86. 15, 16 ; 

Isaiah 50. 6; Micah 5. 1; Hebrews 12. 2, 3. 
m Matthew 27. 82 ; Luke 28. 96. 

21. Simon a Cyrenian — Cyrene was 
a distinguished city in northern Africa, 
in whici, though consisting mostly of 
Greeks, a Jewish colony was located. 
Having much intercourse with Jerusa- 
lem, they maintained a regular syna- 
gogue at that city. Simon appears at 
this time to have been a resident, at any 
rate temporarily, either of Jerusalem or 
its adjacent country, inasmuch as it is 
fix>m the country he is coming when he 
is so sadly met by the procession of our 
Lord's executioners. Very probably 
he was known to be a favourer of Jesus, 
and for that reason was pressed into 
this cruel service. This probability is 
corroborated by the facts which we 
learn &om the Acts of the Apostles, 
that a number of the early converts to 
Christianity were members of the Cyre- 
nian synagogue. (Compare Acts ii, 10 ; 
vi, 9; xi, 19, 20.) Mark says that he 
was father of Alexander and Rufiis. 
names which appear to be favourably 
familiar to his Christian readers. Im- 
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the father of Alexander and 
Ru^s, to bear his cross. 

22 ** And they bring him unto 
the place Golgotha, which is, 
being interpreted, The place of 
a skull. 

23 ® And they gave him to 
drink wine mingled with myrrh : 
but he received it not. 

24 And when they had cruci- 
fied him, Pthey parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots upon them, 
what every man should take. 

25 And ** it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him. 

26 And 'the superscription 
of his accusation was written 
over, "THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

27 And *with him they crucify 
two thieves ; the one on his 
right hand, and the other on 
his left. 

28 And the scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, ^And he was 
numbered with the transgres- 
sors. 

29 And ^they that passed by 
railed on him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Ah, *thou 
that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days. 



n Matthew 27. 83; Luke 23. 83; John 19. 17. 

Matt 27. 84. 2> Psa. 22. 18; Luke 23. 34; 

John 19. 23. g See Matt. 27. 46; Luke 23. 44; 

John 19. 14. r Matthew 27. 87; John 19. 19. 

• Psahn S. 6; Zechariah 9. 9; Matthew 2. 2. 

1 Matthew 27. 88. u Isaiah 63. 12 ; Luke 22. 87. 

pressive to their hearts must have been 
the thought that their own father had 
borne the Saviour's cross. If the tradi- 
tion be true, that Mark wrote his Gospel 
at Rome, it is highly probable that tiie 
Rufus mentioned in Rom. xvi, 13 was 
one of the sons here named. Bea/r his 
cross — Probably the Saviour had fainted 
under the burden of the cross, and Simon 
was made to bear it entirely in his room 



30 Save thyself and come 
down from the cross. 

31 Likewise also the chief 
priests mockmg said among 
themselves with the scribes. He 
saved others ; himself he cannot 
save. 

32 Let Christ the King of Is- 
rael descend now from the cross, 
that we may see and believe. 
And ^they that were crucified 
with him reviled him. 

33 And 'when the sixth hour 
was come, * there was darkness 
over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, ^Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 
thani? which is, being inter- 
preted. My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? 

35 And some of them that 
stood by, when they heard it^ 
said. Behold, ^he calleth Elias. 

36 And ^one ran and fiUed a 
sponge full of vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and ®gave him to 
drink, saying. Let alone ; let us 
see whether Elias will come to 
take him down. 

37 'And Jesus cried with a 



« Psa. 22. 7. — (B Chap. 14. 58 ; John SL 19. — v Matt. 
27. 44 ; Luke 23. 89. — e Matt 27. 46 ; Loke 23. 44. 

a Amos 8. 9, 10. dPsa. 22. 1; Matt. 87. 46. 

oMatt 17. 11. 18: 27. 47, 49. (2 Matt. 87. 48; 

John 19. 29. 6 Psa. 69. 21. — -yMatt. 27. »• 

Luke 23. 46 ; John 19. 80. 

or to share a part of its weight In- 
deed, when we consider how large and 
heavy the beam of a cross must be to 
support at a height the body of a man, 
it seems impossible that the entire cross 
could have here been borne. Some 
have thought, with apparent truth, that 
it was but the cross-beam that was car- 
ried through the streets, as the iddica- 
tion and the token of sbama. 
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loud voice, and gave up the 
ghost. 

38 And « the vail of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom. 

39 H And ^when the centurion, 
which stood over against him, 
saw that he so cried out, and 
gave up the ghost, he said, Tru- 
ly this man was the Son of God. 

40 ^ There were also women 
looking on ^afar off: among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the 
less and of Joses, and Salome ; 

41 Who also, when he was in 
Galilee, ^ followed him, and 
ministered unto him ; and many 
other women which came up 
with him imto Jerusalem. 

42 IT "'And now when the 
even was come, because it was 
the preparation, that is, the day 
before the sabbath, 

43 Joseph of Aximathea, an 
honourable counsellor, which 
also *^ waited for the kingdom of 



9 Matt. 27. SI; Luke 23. 45. — A Matt 27. 54; 

Lake 23. 47. i Matthew 27. 66; Luke 23. 49. 

k Psa. 88. 11. 1 Luke & 2. 3. m Matt. 27. 67; 

Loke 23. 60; John 19. 38. n Luke 2. 26, 88. 

43. Joseph of Arimathea. . .craved the 
body of Jesus — TJie cruelty of Roman 
law allowed the malefactor to hang 
until putrefaction had dissolved his 
body, or the beasts and birds had torn 
it in pieces. But the humaner law of 
Moses directed that the malefactor 
hanged on a tree should be taken down 
before nightfall. Roman policy usu- 
ally yielded to such peculiarities in 
their conquered provinces. Accord- 
ingly the crucified bodies are taken 
down, and the process of death is has- 
tened, or at least the impossibility of 
escape ensured, in the case of the 
thieves, by breaking their legs. But 
the special divine provision in order 
to secure the fiilfilment of the pro- 



God, came, and went in boldly 
unto Pilate, and craved the 
body of Jesus. 

44 And Pilate marvelled if he 
were already dead : and caUing 
unto the centurion, he asked 
him whether he had been any 
while dead. 

45 And when he knew it of 
the centurion, he gave the body 
to Joseph. 

46 ® And he bought fine linen, 
and took him down, and wrap- 
ped him in the linen, Pand laid 
him, in a sepulchre which was 
*»hewn out of a rock, and 'rolled 
a stone unto the door of the 
sepulchre. 

47 And Mary Magdalene and 
Mary tfie mother of Joses be- 
held where he was laid. 

CHAPTER XYI. 

AND *when the sabbath was 
past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, ^had bought sweet 

o Matthew 27. 69: Luke 23. 68; John 19. 40. 
V Isaiah 63. 9. — q Isaiah 22. 16. — r Chap. 16. 3, 4. 
a Matthew 28. 1, &c. ; Lake 24. 1« &c. ; John 20. 1. 
h Luke 23. 66. 

phetic type of the paschal victim, of 
which tvot a bone was to he broken^ the 
earlier death of Jesus, prevented the ex- 
ecution of the same violence upon his 
body. When thus taken down and 
found ftdly deceased, the moment ar- 
rived when it should be rescued from 
desecration by the interposition of Jo- 
seph. Otherwise he would have been 
consigned forthwith to the shameful 
burial of ordinary malefactors. 



CHAPTER XVL 

1. And Salome — Besides the three 
women here mentioned, Luke mentions 
a fourth, Joanna, the wife of Ghusa, ad- 
ding that there were others, of women 
from Galilee. It was, therefore, a 
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spices, that they might come 
and anoint him. 

2 °And very early in the 
morning, the first day of the 
week, they came unto the se- 
pulchre at the rising of the 
sun. 

3 And they said among them- 



Luke 24. 1 ; John 20. 1. 



numerous party. Sweet spices — Con- 
sisting of myrrh, aloes, and other pre- 
ventives of putrefaction, and odorous 
perfumes. These spices had l?een pre- 
pared upon the previous Friday evening. 
Previous to this, the sacred body had 
been embalmed by Nicodemus with 
spices to the enormous amount of a 
hundred pounds in weight, inclosed 
within the linen cloth that enwrapped 
him. Why was this exceeding copious 
amount of spices lavished upon the 
Loi*d's body? The ancient Egyptians 
adopted the practice of embahnment with 
the idea of preserving the body undis- 
solved and unmarred for the day of res- 
urrection. Did these firiends of Jesus 
provide these ample preservatives un- 
der a spmewhat sinular conception? 
As Mary unknowingly anointed his 
body for his burial, so these disciples 
seemed half unconsciously to be em- 
balming him for his resurrection. It is 
almost impossible to suppose that some 
thought of his prediction of his rising 
again should not cross their minds, 
and it seems naturally to have shown 
itself in this munificent honouring of the 
sacred body. 

2. First day of the week — Sunday. 
Hence this day of the week was called 
the Lord's day by St. John in Rev. i, 9. 
It is therefore recognized by inspira- 
tion as the sacred day in the Christian 
week. The day of the Saviour's sepul- 
chral repose was the last of Jewish 
Sabbaths. The first day of the week 
has from that time to this succeeded to 
the honours of the fourth conunand- 
ment Six days still shalt thou labour, 
but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy Gk)d. The first day of the old 
week is the decalogue's seventh of the 



selves. Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre ? 

4 And when they looked, 
they saw that the stone was 
rolled away: for it was very 
great. 

5 .^And entering into the se- 

d Luke 2i 3; John 20. 11, 12. 

new. At the rising of the sun — See note 
on Matt, xxviii, 1. 

4. For it was very great — This clause 
seems to render a reason for the query 
of the women, and would, therefore, be 
naturally {appended to the preceding 
vorse. 

5. Entering into the sepvkhre — ^The se- 
pulchres of the ancient Jews were 
often hewn in the soUd rock, and con- 
sisted usually of two or more apart- 
ments. Entering its fi^nt door, you 
find its first and largest apartment to 
be a room several feet square. Prom 
this a low door opens into another 
apartment, into which you descend by a 
flight of steps. This is the sepulchre, or 
place where the corpse is deposited, 
either in cells cut into the wall, extend- 
ing lengthwise to the distance of six or 
seven feet, or shelves cut parallel to 
the room, so that the entire length of 
the corpse would be visible. It is prob- 
able that the sepulchre in which our 
Lord was deposited was of this latter 
kind, for the two angels seen by Mary 
Magdalene stood one at the head and 
the other at the foot, where the body 
of Jesus had lain. John xx, 12. We 
may suppose then that the women 
entered the first apartment (sometimes 
called the court) and saw the yourg 
man at the right hand, near or within 
the sepulchre, at which place he could 
easily invite them to see where the Lord 
had lain. Whether the whole train of 
women entered or not is not certain, 
but probably Mary, Salome, and Joanna 
did enter the first apartment Nor is it 
certain whether any of them complied 
with the invitation to enter the sepul- 
chre to see the shelf on which the 
sacred body had been deposited. 
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pulohre, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed 
m a long white garment ; and 
they were affnghted. 

6 ®And he saith mito them, 
Be not affiighted: Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was 
crucified : he is risen ; he is not 
here: behold the place where 
they laid him. 

7 But go your way, tell his 
disciples and Feter that he goeth 
before you into Galilee: there 

« Matt 28. 5, S, 7. — -/Matt 26. 32; 
chapter 14. 28. 

Yowng vMm — A man in form but 
an angel in nature. It would seem that 
angelic beings can assume different 
forms, and invest themselves with ap- 
parent habiliments, and present or 
withdraw themselves from sight as they 
please. So our Lord in his resurrection 
body could make himself more or less 
known, as he chose, to his disciples. 
And this answers the very foolish ques- 
tion which some have asked : Whence 
did Jesus procure his resurrection gar- 
ments? Sitting on the right side — ^At 
their right hand as they entered the in- 
ner chamber. 

7. And Peter — The Greek word for 
and is by critics interpreted to be 
equivalent to amd especially. Peter is 
especially mentioned here, as some sup- 
pose, because he was the most eminent 
of the apostles ; and others, because of 
his late denial of his Lord. According 
to the former view it was a token of re- 
spect , according to the latter, of compas- 
sion and restoration to favour. Both 
views may be combined. Without as- 
signing to Peter any official primacy, 
he was pre-eminent in character. And 
as he had pre-eminently fallen, so now 
be is pre-eminently remembered and 
named by the angel of the Lord. 

8. Fled from the sepulchre — ^We may 
suppose that most probably the women 
did glance at the spot vacated by the 
risen Lord. The vacuity and the con- 
sciousness of an angel's presence filled 

Vol. I.— 27 



shall ye see him, 'as he said 
unto you. 

8 And they went out quickly, 
and fled from the sepulchre ; 
for they trembled and were 
amazed: « neither said they any 
thing to any man; for they 
were afraid. 

9 T Now when Jesus was 
risen early the first day of the 
week, *^he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene, ^ out of whom 
he had cast seven devils. 

Q See Matthew 28. 8: Luke 91* 9. 
h John 20. 14. — i Luke 8. 2. 

them with awe. Li Oriental manner 
they bowed to the earth ; they escaped 
&om the sepulchre as men flee from a 
supernatural apparition. Neither said 
they anything to any mom — That is, on 
their way they addressed no bystander, 
but hastened to fulfil the message of the 
angel to the disciples. 

9. Appeared first to Mary Magdalene 
— A close comparison of John and Luke 
will perhaps show that our Lord could 
hardly have been seen first of all by 
Mary Magdalene. For as these women 
hasted from the sepulchre, Luke informs 
us that they were met by the risen 
Saviour before they arrived at the resi- 
dence of the disciples. But before 
Mary saw the Saviour, she had gone to 
the residence of Peter and John, follow- 
ed them to the tomb, was left liiere by 
them, and conversed with the angels be- 
fore she saw the Lord. A cottparison 
of the time of Jesus being seen by the 
women and by Mary Magdalene will 
show a strong improbabifity that the 
last occurred first. But perhaps the 
word first here is to be taken not abso- 
lutely, but relatively, as the following 
considerations may show. 

In the entire remainder of the chap- 
ter Mark gives three appearances of our 
Saviour, which illustrate the matter of 
the vffibelief which his resurrection had 
to overcome in the minds of the apos- 
tles. First of ^ to Mary Magdalene, 
I whose narrative was discredited ; " after 
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10 ^And she went and told 
them that had been with him, 
as they mourned and wept. 

11 ^ And they, when they had 
heard that he was alive, and had 



X; Lake 24. 10; John 20. 18. 



that " to the two from Emmaus, whose 
account was also disbelieved; and 
" afterward " (or rather finally, {iarepov, 
ver. 14) to the whole efeven, whom he 
"upbraided with their unbelief." 

The word first then in this verse by 
no means implies that the Lord's abso- 
lutely first appearance at all was to 
Mary Magdalene ; but the first of this 
class ol three cases. No more does the 
i}<TTepoVj or findUy, of verse 14 imply 
that it narrates our Lord's last appear- 
ance on earth. Both terms may in^cate 
the ^5^ and last of the three instances. 
Our Lord, therefore, may really have 
appeared to the company of women 
earlier than to Mary Magdalene. See 
note on Matt, xxviii, 7. 

But the counter view of Milman 
seems to me perfectly satisfactory. 
Peter and John alone of the apostles 
had followed Jesus to the cross, and 
were probably staying not far &om the 
sepulchre. So near were they that they 
ran the distance in a race. The other 
disciples had fled, had scattered, were 
very likely to be at Bethany, (the place 
of Christ's seclusion during the nights 
of Passion Week,) and the appearance of 
Jesus to these women may have been 
on Mount OUvet, or somewhere else, 
long after the interview with Mary of 
Magdala first. 

10. Them that had been with him — 
Namely, his apostles whom he had 
chosen to be with him, who for near 
three years had been his constant fol- 
lowers. As they mourned and wept — 
As they were mourning and weeping 
the loss of their beloved Master, and 
the overthrow of their dearest prospects. 
In the catastrophe of the crucifixion, 
their courage and fortitude had been 
lost. Recollections they no doubt had 
of his predictions of his resurrection ; 
but their minds are incapable now of 
rising to the high level of so stupen- 



heen seen of her, belieav^ed not. 
12 T After that be appeared 
in another form ™unto two of 
them, as they walked, and went 
into the country. 



; Lake 91 U. 
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dous a supernatural fact. This seems, 
indeed, strange. But the same thing is 
occurring every day to ourselves. We 
weep and mourn hardly the less for our 
friends just deceased, from the foct that 
they are still Uving in soul and will rise 
in body at the last day. Sense so over 
comes faith that we are overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the sad lot of those 
whom we fully believe to have gone to 
a better world. See notes on Mark ix, 
10, 32. 

11. Believed not — They had not for- 
gotten, nor did they truly disbelieve 
Sieir Lord's predictions. But in their 
dejection of mind they had lost the 
realizing power and coiQd not grasp the 
fact. Besides, if our Lord is to rise 
again he ought to come in the glory of 
his kingdom, appearing perhaps in the 
skies. MarkiaE,10~31. Hence they after- 
ward ask our Lord, " Wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Is- 
rael?" Acts i, 6. It is quite unexpect- 
ed, therefore, that his resurrection shall 
steal upon them, and be first announc- 
ed to them by women. Nor, had the 
resurrection been a fable invented by 
these apostles, would they have made 
themselves so little the heroes of the 
history. 

12. After that — Mark here selects a 
second appearance of Jesus, which is 
more fully described in Luke xxiv, 13. 
The place in the country was Emmaus, 
some eight miles from Jerusalem. Dr. 
Thomson identifies Emmaus with the 
present Kuriet el'Aineb, situated on 
the road to Jaffa on the dividing ridge 
between plain and mountains. By thki 
power of appearing at will under va- 
rious forms to human senses, which we 
have above described as belonging to 
supernatural beings, our Lord at first 
conceals himself from their knowledge^ 
but finally resumes his well known ap- 
pearance to their vision. 
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13 And they went and told it 
unto the residue: '^ neither be- 
lieved they them. 

14 IT ** Afterward he appeared 
unto the eleven as they sat ^at 
meat, and upbraided, them with 
their unbeHef and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not 

n Luke 16. 81. John 20. & 25. o Lake 24. 36 : 

John 20. 19; 1 Cor. 15. 5. 1 Or, together. 

13. They — The two disciples from 
Emmaus. The residue — The rest of 
their fellow apostles. Neither believed 
they them — There was perhaps a rea- 
sonableness in this distrust of particu- 
lar relations of our Lord's appearances. 
A due skepticism of any particular 
story was doubtless right. It did not 
imply necessarily a disbelief that the 
Lord would rise again according to his 
promises. In fact, like true philoso- 
phers, the disciples held that no narra- 
tive of the kind should be accepted until 
it had been full^ tested by the most sat^ 
isfactory evidence. Hence their skepti- 
cism affords just ground for our belief 
Their testimony is the testimony of in- 
credulous and scrutinizing witnesses. 

14. Afterward— M,&Tk gives here a 
third appearance. Appea/red unto the 
eleven — Thej are called the eleven be- 
cause this was now their official number, 
and not because there were really eleven 
present, for Thomas was absent on that 
occasion. This was probably the same 
as the appearance mentioned by Paul 
in 1 Cor. xv, 5, where they are called 
the twelve. This same meeting is de- 
scribed in John xx, 19-23, but most 
fully in Luke xxiv, 36-49; upon that 
occasion our Lord saluted them with 
peace, presented his members to their 
senses, and ate in their presence, to 
show that he was no spirit. And he 
opened their eyes to understand the 
prophetic Scriptures, that they might 
appreciate their predictions of his death 
and resurrection, and the universal 
propagation of his Grospel. He pro- 
mised to commission them as universal 
preacheis of his word, but bade them 
remain m Jerusalem until they were 
endued with power from on high. 



them which had seen him after 
he was risen. 

15 PAnd he said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world, ^ and 
preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. 

16 'He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; 

2> Matt. 28. 19 ; John 15. 16. — q Col. 1. 23. — r John 
3. 18. 86 : Acts 2. 88 ; 16. 80 ; Rom. 10. 9 ; 1 Pet. 3. 21. 

15. Go ye into aU the world — These 
words somewhat resemble the great 
commission given in Matt, xxviii, 16-20, 
on the mountain in Galilee, but they 
were now uttered on a different occa- 
sion, namely, as they sat at meat. As 
these words were addressed to all 
preachers of the word, who are therein 
successors to the apostles, so they make 
it the duty of the Church to prosecute 
the enterprise of converting the world. 
Nations nominally Christian are to be 
converted to a real piety. Heathen na- 
tions are to be converted to the accept- 
ance of a vital Christianity. The words 
sound as a trumpet blast pealing 
through^dl ages to the army of faith to 
win the world to the Saviour. Freach 
— The preacher and the preaching are 
divine institutions. They are estab- 
lished by Christ, and shall last till, the 
world shall end. All other moral means 
of converting the world to righteous- 
ness — ^the press, the sabbath school, the 
voluntary societies, social prayer meet- 
ings, class meetings, and other meetings 
for Christian counsel — are auxiliary to 
the preacher and the preaching of the 
word. The Gospel — That is, the " good 
news." (See note on Matt, i, 1.) Preach 
the good news tlftit there is a Saviour 
who can save us from sin, death, and 
hell, and endow us with holiness, bless- 
edness, and heaven; Preach the good 
news, that all who hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness, and desire to turn from 
sin to piety, may find the way. Every 
creature — That has a soul to be saved. 

16. Re that believeth — Accepts the 
good news as the ground of his action. 
And is baptized — ^Baptized in the true 
spirit of the ordinance. For the exter- 
nal baptism by water is a public pro- 
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■but he that believeth not shall 
be damned. 

^ • John 11 48. 1 Lake loflT; 

fession that the baptism by spirit has 
taken place. It is a professional 'out- 
ward consecration indicating an inward 
consecration of soul and body to the 
blessed Trinity. It is an emblematical 
regeneration figuring a real and spiritual 
regeneration. It is a figurative wash- 
ing away of the sin, correspondent to 
the real washing away of sin. It is an 
external entering into the kingdom of 
heaven, correspondent to the real enter- 
ing by regeneration into the spiritual 
kingdom of heaven. It is the being 
bom of water, figuring the being bom 
of spirit. Hence he who believes and is 
baptized really and truly shall be saved. 
Saved — The condition of perseverance 
in belief and consecration is of course 
implied in order to salvation. To believe 
once secures not our salvation, any more 
than to disbelieve once will secure our 
damnation. Saved firom all those evils 
which the true man, who would do 
his duty to himself and to his God, de- 
sires to escape. Hence, as Ol^istianity 
brmgs ample evidence of affoming such 
a salvation, every true man who desires 
holiness, and earnestly wishes to escape 
from sin and its consequences, will ac- 
cept Christianity. The Gospel, there- 
fore, presents itself as an alternative, 
and a test of conduct, character, and 
destiny. Affinity for it will produce 
belief in it and faith upon it. It is an 
infallible test. It tests and discrimin- 
ates rightly. All who ought to be 
saved felieve it, and ah who believe 
it ought to be saved. Hence we see 
the folly of those caviUers who ob- 
ject that it is unreasonable for Chris- 
tianity to make belief a condition of 
salvation. Shxdl be dammed — To reject 
Christianity is tp reject the method of 
becoming right, of attaining to ultimate 
purity, holiness, and heaven. Hence 
those who reject it are left to sin. They 
are left to be punished for all their 
Bins. And i liey are pre-eminently pun- 
ishable for that one great sin, the re- 
jection of the way of holiness through 
the Redeemer. 



17 And these signs shall fol- 
low them that believe ; *In my 

Acts 5. 16; & 7; 1«. 18; 19. 18. 

Those who object that it is wr6ng to 
punish men for behoving that &ey 
ought to reject Christ, might perhaps as 
well object to punishing a thief who 
believed it best for him to steal, or a 
murderer who in his malignity believed 
that it is best for him to assassinate his 
victim. The wrong belief in all these 
cases arises from the wilful indulgence 
of a wrongM heart Damned---Con- 
demned, in opposition to being saved. 
If salvation means deliverance from 
sin, g^Ut, and hell, damnation means 
surrendry to sm, g^ilt, and hell. . What- 
ever is the curse of the law, that Jesus 
saves from on our faith. Whatever is 
the curse of the law, to tiiat damna- 
tion consigns us upon our disbelief If 
the ciurse of the law be, as some think, 
temporary, and coming to an end, then 
he who suffers it to the end is not 
saved by Christ. J£, therefore, danma- 
tion terminate by its own limitation, 
and any shall become happy after suf- 
fering it to the end, they become happy 
without salvation and without redemp- 
tion. Theirs is a final heaven in which 
no glory is ofiered to Christ for his 
redemption or to God for his grace. Of 
such a heaven holy Scripture knows 
nothing. 

17. FoUow them that believe — This 
promise is general, but not universal. 
It does not affirm that all in all ages 
who beheve shall be followed by these 
signs. In fact, if each sign is once, 
twice, or thrice fulfilled in the case of 
any who beheve, it is completely ful- 
filled. All over that is surplus fulfil- 
ment. So that those are very foohsb 
who cavil that, according to this text, 
all beUevers must perform signs, and 
that none that work not miracles can 
be true believers. 

The signs here mentioned do not in- 
clude the raising of the dead. That 
great miracle, by which the soul is re- 
called from its departed state, has scarce 
ever been unequivocally and complete- 
ly performed since the resurrection of 
our Lord. 
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name shall they cast out devils ; 
''they shall speak with new 
tongues ; 

18 *They shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt 



«ActB2. 4; 10. 46; 19.6; 
OB Lake la 19; Acts 28. 5. 



1 Cor. U. 10. 96. 
Acts 6. IS, 16; 



In my name... cast out devils — As 
Jesus cast out devils in his own origi- 
nal power, so the apostles must per- 
fonn the same miracles in his, and not 
in their own name. Their first miracle 
should be that signal work which typi- 
fied the great work of Christ in ex- 
pelling evil and its author from the soul 
of man, and from the world, namely, 
the casting out of devils.' This phe- 
nomenon of possession existed through 
the apostolic age; and the fathers of 
the early Church bear ample testimony 
that the true believer expelled demons 
through faith in Jesus's name. Speak 
with new tongues — ^Tongues by them not 
hithidrto possessed. Here is an intima- 
tion of the Pentecestal miracle. This 
miracle remained with the early Church 
(1 Cor. xii, 10) as a symbol of the 
l)Ower of Christianity to pervade all the 
tribes and languages of the babbling 
earth, and as a means of arresting the 
attention of the unchristian and un- 
heeding world. 

18. TJiey shaU take tip serpents — All 
the miracles here specified, and more, 
were doubtiess plentifully performed in 
the early Christian Church; but the 
scantiness of the historical record fur- 
nishes no narratives of some of them. 
Of the present miracle of taking up 
serpents but a smgle instance remains 
on record, namely, in Acts xxviii, 1-6. 
Drink any deadly thing — There is a 
legend that this miracle occurred to the 
apostie John, but it is not sufficientiy 
authentic. JSamds on the sick. . .recover 
— Instances arq alluded to in Acts iii, 6, 
and V, 15, and James v, 14. 

As bodily ills are the shadow of 
the ills of the soul, so these miracles 
of external . mercy are images of the 
spiritual and mor^ miracles that Chns- 
tianity ever works. In all ages the 



them; ^they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover. 
19 IT So then, "after the Lord 
had spoken unto them, he was 
* received up into heaven, and 
^ sat on the right hand of God. 

9. 17; sa. 8; James 5. 14. 15. Acta 1. S, & 

a Lake 24. 61 b Psalm 110. 1; Acts 7. SS. 

regenerating Spirit casts out devilish pas- 
sions irom men's souls. The young 
convert to the Gospel speaks with a 
new language. The powerful grace of 
Grod enables the faithful Christian to 
handle unharmed the evil things of this 
life, and perform its secular business, 
which bite other men and kiU them. 
The cup of temptation and trial which 
poisons the soul of the unregenerate is 
drained by the faithful truster in Christ 
unhurt. And from all the ailments of 
which men sicken and die, the power 
of the resurrection shall completely 
heal them. 

19. J3e was received up into heaven — 
Of this ascension the fullest account of 
all the Gospels is givon in Luke xxiv, 
50-52. And as if the ascension be- 
longed less to the Grospel narrative 
than to the growth of the kingdom of 
God after that narrative closes, the 
fullest picture of all is given in Acts 
i, 2-12. 

The scene took place (not in Galilee, 
but) on the Mount of Olives, near the' 
verge of Bethany. Our Saviour led 
them to that spot, and while conversing 
with them, he lifted up his hand and 
blessed them. And as he blessed them 
he began to ascend. And as he ascend- 
ed, the cloud gathering beneath his feet 
at once bore him upward and closed 
him from their sight. 

Whither did the person of Jesus as- 
cend? Into heaven. But where is 
heaven ? We know not its locality in 
the immensity of the universe. As- 
tronomers indeed tell us that there is a 
centre of our solar system, and that is 
the sun. But the sun is a member of a 
larger system, which has its centre or 
sun. And this is member of a still 
grander system revolving around its 
centre. At last there is a centre of 
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20 And they went forth, 
and preached every where, 
the Lord working, with 



e Acta 5. 12; 14. 8; 



the whole universe. At that centre 
resides the great mover of the whole. 
There doubtless is the central residence 
of God. To that centre perjiaps Jesus 
departed. At any rate heaven is away 
from this earth, and away from this 
earth is up. Wherever heaven is there- 
fore it is vp. The language of Scrip- 
ture, the language of humanity, the 
language of our childhood, herein is 
true, and strictly in accordance with 
the highest science. 

20. Went forth, amd preached— Thej 
DO, longer sat and mourned and wept 



tJiem^ *and confirming the 
word with signs following. 
Ameii. 



1 Cor. 2.4.5; Heb. 2.4 



(Ver. 10.) They rose like heroes and 
quitted themselves like men. They 
were afraid of no danger, and braved sJl 
deaths. 'Such was the Pentecostal pow- 
er with which they were endued from 
on high. The Lord worAzTiy— Through 
them as his instruments. With signs 
following — All the promises of signs 
were lavishly ftilfilled. The apostles' 
faith was made mighty by the signs that 
attended them, and the Gospel prevailed 
by these powerful testimonies from 
Grod. And how mighty was the spirit 
of this young Christianity 1 
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